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PURIFICATION  OF  LIQUIDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VAPOR. 
NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  RECTIFYING  SPIRITS. 

By  Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D. 

Some  two  years  since  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  various 
liquids  might  be  well  and  easily  purified  and  isolated,  during  the 
processes  for  their  production,  by  washing  the  vapor  as  produced, 
just  as  fixed  gases  have  long  been  washed  and  purified. 

The  first  practical  application  of  this  method  was  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ether,  wherein  the  vapors  from  the  still  were  made  to 
pass  first  through  milk  of  lime,  then  through  a  cooler  kept  at  a 
fixed  temperature,  and  then  through  dry  chloride  of  calcium. 

This  experiment  having  been  quite  successful,  the  application 
was  extended  to  the  processes  for  chloroform,  and  hyponitrous 
ether  (for  spirit  of  nitre)with  the  same  success.    The  conditions 
necessary  are  simply  that  the  vapor  shall  pass  into  the  purifying 
liquid  in  a  finely  divided  state,  as  through  a  delivery  tube  per- 
forated with  fine  holes ;  and  that  the  purifying  liquid  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  as  near  as  possible  to,  but  always  above  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid  whose  vapor  is  to  be  purified.    Or,  if 
the  purifying  agent  be  dry  that  the  vapor  be  passed  through  re- 
peated portions  of  it,  under  the  same  condition  of  temperature  of 
course.    Thus  these  purifiers  are  simply  introduced  between  the 
still  and  final  condenser  in  the  apparatus  for  manufacture. 

After  the  successful  application  of  this  method,  in  examining 
into  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  search  of  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  getting  a  spirit  that  is  free  from  the  grain  oil  impurities,  it 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  the  method  was  easily  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  "  Cologne  spirit,"  as  the  better  kind  of 
alcohol  is  now  called.  In  the  production  of  this  Cologne  spirit, 
the  rectifying  distillers  "leech"  the  whiskey  by  passing  it 
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through  a  stratum  of  coarsely  powdered  wood  charcoal  in  large 
tubs  called  "leeches."  Those  who  are  most  careful  in  this  pre- 
paratory " leeching  "  always  produce  the  "cleanest"  alcohol. 
The  more  dilute  the  crude  spirit  is,  the  more  perfectly  it  is 
cleansed  in  the  leeches.  Hence  the  more  careful  rectifyers  "  re- 
duce "  or  weaken  their  whiskey  before  leeching. 

The  charcoal  used  by  the  most  successful  manufacturers  is  that 
made  from  twigs  and  small  branches.  This  charcoal  they  re- 
burn  in  kilns  of  their  own,  and  then  grind  it  into  coarse  powder, 
commonly  with  iron  balls  in  a  revolving  sheet-iron  cylinder. 
The  fine  powder  being  separated  and  rejected,  the  coarser  is 
spread  between  folds  of  blanket  upon  a  false  bottom  in  the 
"  leeches,"  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  held  in 
place  by  stones.  The  dilute  whiskey  is  then  poured  upon  it  and 
made  slowly  to  percolate  it.  The  cleansed  portions  of  the  per- 
colate are  then  distilled. 

In  applying  the  method  of  vapor  purification,  of  course  all 
this  tedious,  troublesome  and  expensive  "leeching"  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  result  be  better  secured.  The  experi- 
ment appeared  worthy  of  trial,  and  consequently  a  model  ap- 
paratus was  set  up,  and  worked  with  the  anticipated  result, 
cleaning  all  the  alcohol  from  ten  gallons  of  common  new  whiskey 
at  one  process  of  distillation  with  about  eighteen  ounces  of  com- 
mon unprepared  wood  charcoal,  and  effecting  the  cleaning  so 
perfectly  that  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gave  no  precipitate  or 
blackening  after  standing  with  the  alcohol  exposed  to  sunlight 
during  many  days.  A  spirit  so  entirely  free  from  oils  is  only 
rarely  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  constitutes  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  "run"  of  any  given  "charge." 

Following  this  result,  (now  some  five  months.)  A  much  larger 
apparatus  was  erected,  and  from  this  larger  apparatus  the  fol- 
lowing figures  and  description  are  given  : 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  still,  a,  column,  b,  upright  cooling 
worm  or  "  goose,"  c,  two  purifiers  d  and  d',  and  a  final  condens- 
ing worm.  The  scale  of  the  centre  section  drawing  is  i  inch  to 
the  foot. 

The  still  is  of  tinned  copper  of  about  eighty  gallons  capacity, 
and  works  a  charge  of  two  barrels  at  a  time.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  steam- heating  coil  of  f  inch  brazed  copper  pipe,  tinned 
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outside,  sixty-four  feet  in  length  ;  with  a  discharging  cock;  a  tell- 
tale cock  for  regulating  the  charge ;  a  charging  screw ;  an  air 
cock ;  a  long  thermometer ;  and  a  coupling  for  the  weak  spirit 
return-pipe. 

The  column,  also  of  well  tinned  copper,  is  fifteen  inches  diame- 
ter by  ten  feet  high,  (ten  feet  eight  inches  including  cap  or 
cover.)  For  convenience  of  management  this  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  held  together  by  composition  Handles  and  bolts  and 
nuts.  The  lower  division  is  four  feet  high,  and  the  others  each 
three  feet.  The  whole  column  is  separated  into  fifteen  compart- 
ments, the  lower  one  twelve  inches  and  each  of  the  others  eight 
inches  deep.  The  lower  compartment  has  the  "  plunger"  ar- 
rangement commonly  used  in  columns  for  rectification  ;  that  is,  a 
tinned  copper  tube  four  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  high, 
soldered  over  an  opening  in  a  fixed  diaphragm,  through  which 
the  vapors  have  to  pass  from  the  still.  Over  this  tube  is  held 
an  inverted  cup  six  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  high,  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  sketch.  The  side  of  this  plunger  chamber  has 
three  perforations  with  corresponding  stop  cocks.  The  lower 
cock  is  for  emptying  the  chamber  completely,  and  is  only  used 
at  the  end  of  a  working,  or  when  the  column  has  to  be  taken 
down.  The  middle  one  is  for  communication  with  the  still,  and 
serves  to  regulate  the  level  of  the  weak  spirit  in  the  chamber 
during  the  ordinary  working.  It  is  always  open,  except  for  a 
short  time  previous  to,  and  during  the  discharge  of  the  exhausted 
or  spent  liquors  of  the  still.  The  upper  cock  admits  the  weak 
spirit  return  from  the  goose  and  purifiers  into  this  chamber,  and 
is  kept  open  during  the  greater  part  of  the  "  running." 

Above  the  plunger  chamber  is  a  moveable  tinned  copper 
diaphragm,  supported  by  a  narrow  rim  or  ledge  soldered  around 
the  inside  of  the  column.  This  diaphragm  (represented  both  in 
plane  view  and  section  by  fig.  2)  is  turned  up  round  the  edge 
so  as  to  form  a  cup  |  inch  deep.  Just  within  the  edge  it  is  per- 
forated all  round  with  a  ring  of  \  inch  holes,  punched  from  below 
upward,  so  as  to  leave  a  burr  or  rim  round  each  hole  about  \  inch 
high.  At  a  distance  from  the  edge,  double  that  to  the  centres 
of  the  holes,  say  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  edge,  is  soldered 
a  cylinder  of  tinned  copper  wire  cloth,  of  eight  meshes  to  the 
inch.    This  wire  cloth  cylinder,  previously  made  by  soldering,  is 
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twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  high.  Just  within 
this  cylinder  the  diaphragm  is  perforated  with  a  J  inch  diameter 
dripping  pipe  eight  inches  long.  This  is  soldered  into  the  dia- 
phragm so  as  to  project  J  to  |  inch  above  its  surface,  and  to  reach 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  surface  or  floor  of  the  chamber 
below.  This  dripping  tube  forms  an  overflow  to  the  floor  of  each 
chamber,  for  the  weak  spirit  in  descending  the  column.  The 
diaphragm  is  also  perforated  by  a  small  hole  punched  from  above 
downward,  on  the  side  opposite  the  dripping  tube.  This  small 
hole  serves  to  drain  each  chamber  when  , the  apparatus  is  at  rest. 
"When  this  diaphragm  and  its  cylinder  are  in  place,  the  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  inside  of  the  column,  over  the 
ring  of  holes,  is  filled  with  carefully  separated  clean  small 
gravel  stones  or  pebbles,  or  with  coarsely  powdered  charcoal, 
or  with  any  other  similar  matters  offering  large  contact  surface 
and  bad  conducting  powers.  The  vapor  in  its  ascent  under 
the  pressure  from  the  still  below  must  pass  from  the  plunger 
chamber  through  the  ring  of  holes,  and  through  the  stratum  of 
pebbles  and  wire  cloth  into  this  second  chamber  ;  and  in  so  doing 
its  temperature  is  lowered,  and  it  deposits  some  of  its  spirit,  but 
more  of  its  water,  in  the  liquid  condition.  This  condensed  por- 
tion is  boiled  and  redistilled  from  the  surfaces  and  shallow  pan 
in  which  it  is  deposited  by  the  heat  given  off  from  the  next  suc- 
ceeding portions  of  slowly  cooling  and  condensing  vapors,  and 
so  on  the  process  of  redistillation,  and  draining  back  of  weaker 
and  weaker  spirit  is  repeated  or  continued  all  the  way  up  the 
column.  The  third  chamber  is  formed  by  a  diaphragm  repre- 
sented by  fig.  3,  of  the  same  size,  similarly  turned  up  at  the  edge 
and  similarly  furnished  with  a  dripping  pipe  and  draining  hole. 
This  diaphragm,  however,  instead  of  the  ring  of  small  holes  near 
the  edge,  has  a  single  opening  in  the  centre,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  edges  of  the  opening  being  turned  up  like  the  outer 
edge.  Around  this  opening  is  soldered  the  lower  edge  of  a 
cylinder  of  wire  cloth  of  corresponding  diameter  and  eight  inches 
high.  Around  this  cylinder  and  concentric  with  it  is  soldered 
another  cylinder  of  double  the  diameter,  but  of  the  same  height. 
This  leaves  an  interspace  of  about  two  inches  thickness  to  be 
filled  with  pebble  stones,  and  through  which  the  vapors  must 
pass  in  their  serpentine  course  from  the  second  to  the  third 
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chamber.  This  pair  of  diaphragms  and  cells  represent  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  the  column,  and  they  rest  one  upon  another 
throughout  the  whole  column,  except  that  the  diaphragm  nearest 
the  lower  end  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  column  is 
soldered  fast  in  its  place  to  prevent  any  crushing  effect  upon 
the  wire  cloth  cylinder,  and  to  facilitate  the  taking  down  and 
setting  up  of  the  column.  In  these  distillations  and  washings  of 
the  vapor  in  its  tortuous  passage,  and  its  percolations,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  oils  and  impurities  is  separated  and 
drained  back  into  the  still  with  the  water,  so  that  the  alcohol 
vapor,  with  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  impurity  and  watery 
vapor,  passes  up  the  three  inch  tinned  copper  tube  into  the  up- 
right cooler  or  goose,  c. 

This  goose  is  made  from  three  inch  copper  pipe,  tinned  inside 
and  out.  It  consists  of  12  pairs  of  erect  pipes  and  bends,  and 
contains  about  50  feet  of  the  pipe.  Its  arrangement  is  not  pre- 
cisely as  shown  in  the  drawing,  as  that  would  not  adapt  it  to  a 
circular  tub.  But  its  form  is  that  of  a  compressed  or  flattened 
spiral,  the  ends  being  brought  together  to  form  a  circle.  From 
the  lowest  point  of  each  lower  bend  a  half  inch  pipe  passes  down- 
ward into  an  inch  receiving  pipe.  The  half  inch  pipes  are  all  of 
different  and  diminishing  length,  and  are  "picked  up"  in  turn 
by  the  larger  pipe  as  it  passes  from  the  shortest  of  these  round 
the  circle  to  its  place  of  exit,  from  the  side  of  the  tub  near  the 
bottom,  on  its  way  to  return  to  the  column  and  still.  By  this 
arrangement  the  goose  is  kept  free  from  condensed  water  and 
weak  spirit,  these  latter  being  drained  back  for  re-distillation. 
The  water  of  the  tub,  in  which  this  goose  is  immersed,  is,  by  a 
carefully  regulated  flow  of  cold  water,  kept  steadily  at  a  tem- 
perature of  172°  to  180°.  This  regulation  of  the  temperature 
is  of  great  importance  as  it  regulates  the  strength  of  the  alcohol 
resulting,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  particularly  when 
a  varying  pressure  of  steam  in  the  steam  boiler,  or  the  varying 
height  and  strength  of  the  charge  in  the  still,  causes  the  still  to 
work  irregularly.  To  effect  the  object  of  regulating  this  tem- 
perature more  perfectly,  without  trouble  or  attention,  the  writer 
has  arranged  an  automatic  contrivance  on  the  principle  of  the 
thermometer,  as  sketched  in  figure  4.  A  piece  of  common  one 
inch  iron  steam  pipe,  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the  depth  of 
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water  in  the  tub,  is  hermetically  sealed  at  the  bottom,  and  re- 
ceived into  a  flanch  there,  and  by  this  flanch  bolted  to  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  upper  end  of  this  piece  of  pipe 
is  fitted  with  an  ordinary  steam  fitter's  reducing  socket,  and  by 
this  adapted  to  receive  a  short  piece  of  J  inch  iron  pipe  in  con- 
tinuation. This  piece  of  \  inch  pipe  is  bored  out  true  and 
screwed  in  perfectly  tight.  This  small  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  piston 
having  a  long  bearing  for  packing,  and  the  piston  and  rod  have 
a  narrow  passage  way  drilled  throughout  their  entire  length. 
The  upper  end  of  this  channel  is  perfectly  secured  by  a  soft  iron 
screw  plug.  A  fine  screw  thread  is  cut  upon  the  outside  of  the 
upper  end  of  this  piston  rod,  and  over  this  passes  a  female  por- 
tion with  an  internal  thread,  furnished  at  some  portion  with  a 
milled  head  for  facility  of  turning.  This  arrangement  enables 
the  operator  to  lengthen  the  piston  rod  at  pleasure,  in  adapting 
the  contrivance  to  different  degrees  of  temperature,  or  in  adjust- 
ing it  nicely  to  any  desired  degree.  The  rounded  upper  end  of 
this  female  portion  bears  upon  a  lever  arranged  upon  a  stout  bar 
of  wood  across  the  top  of  the  tub,  and  weighted  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  weight  upon  the  lever  is  so  adjusted  as  to  close  a 
valve  against  the  head  of  water  in  the  cold  water  pipes  which 
supply  the  tub,  but  pressure  on  the  lever  from  the  piston  rod 
head  raises  the  weight,  and  allows  the  head  of  water  to  raise 
the  valve  so  that  the  tub  may  be  supplied.  The  iron  tubes  are 
filled  with  mercury,  the  packed  piston  put  in  place,  and  the 
channel  in  its  centre  filled  with  mercury  to  the  careful  ex- 
clusion of  air,  and  the  little  plug  screwed  tightly  into  its  place, 
so  as  to  hermetically  seal  the  carefully  filled  mercury  column. 
The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  as  the  water  in  the  tub  be- 
comes heated  the  mercury  expands,  and  the  expansion  is  multi- 
plied in  the  small  pipe  where  it  pushes  up  the  piston.  The 
milled  head  of  the  female  part  is  turned  so  as  to  shorten  the 
piston  as  the  expansion  takes  place,  till  the  water  rises  to  the 
desired  degree  of  temperature.  Then  the  farther  expansion  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  lever  and  raise  the  closing  weight  of  the 
valve,  which  it  does  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
pansion from  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of  this  simple  contrivance. 
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is  in  the  packing  of  the  piston,  but  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means 
insurmountable. 

The  vapor  pipe  from  the  goose,  now  conveying  alcoholic  vapors 
nearly  freed  from  watery  vapor,  and  comparatively  free  from  im- 
purities, has  its  exit  through  the  side  of  the  goose  tub,  and  enters 
the  tub  of  the  first  purifier.  The  purifying  tubs  are  two  in  num- 
ber, d  and  d',  and  they  are  precisely  alike  in  arrangement. 
They  are  furnished  with  a  worm  about  25  feet  in  length,  of  light 
two-inch  lead  pipe,  to  lead  the  vapor  from  the  goose  exit-pipe  to 
the  purifiers  proper.  The  purifiers  are  slightly  conical  vessels 
of  6  ft),  sheet  lead,  3  feet  long,  by  13  inches  diameter  at  the 
larger  upper  end,  where  the  lead  is  soldered  to  an  iron  ring  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  cover.  The  narrower  lower  end  of  the  leaden 
vessel  passes  water-tight  by  means  of  a  leaden  flanch  through 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  terminates  in  a  leaden  funnel, 
pipe  (|  inch)  and  stop-cock.  The  vapor  entrance  into  the  purifier 
is  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  purifiers  are  furnished 
each  with  seven  shelves  of  tinned  copper  wire  cloth,  soldered  to 
tinned  copper  rings,  of  such  sizes  as  to  be  arrested  at  regular 
points  by  the  approaching  sides  of  the  vessel.  Upon  these 
shelves  the  coarsely  powdered  charcoal  is  spread,  in  strata  of 
two  or  three  inches  thickness.  The  vapor  then  admitted  below, 
must  successively  pass  through  all  these  fourteen  strata  of  char- 
coal in  succession,  before  being  admitted  finally  into  the  con- 
densing worm,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  all  remaining  impurity. 
The  water  of  these  tubs,  in  which  the  purifiers  are  immersed,  is 
kept,  by  means  of  a  small  coil  of  steam  pipe,  at  a  temperature 
just  about  the  boiling  point  of  the  alcohol  as  it  issues  from  the 
condensing  worm.  All  the  watery  vapors  and  impurities  con- 
densed in  the  purifiers  drain  off,  and  are  conducted  back  into  the 
still  through  the  £  inch  leaden  pipe  shown.  The  pipe,  before  it 
joins  the  larger  one  leading  from  the  goose,  is  "trapped"  or 
bent  downward  into  a  looped  form.  This  bend,  being  always 
full  of  weak  spirit,  prevents  the  passage  of  vapor  by  this  channel 
into  the  purifiers,  whilst  it  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  liquid  towards  the  still.  Another  similar  trap  is  made 
in  the  larger  pipe  as  it  approaches  the  column,  to  prevent  the 
vapor,  under  the  pressure  from  the  still  from  passing  by  this 
route  into  the  goose.    The  J  inch  pipe,  which  drains  the  purifiers, 
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is  continued  on  back  to  a  "charging  back"  for  supplying  fresh 
spirit  slowly  to  the  still,  in  the  manner  to  be  mentioned  in 
describing  the  working  of  the  apparatus. 

The  shelves  of  the  purifiers  may  be  supplied  with  quick  or 
slaked  lime,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or,  indeed,  with  any  de- 
sired purifying  material,  whereby  alcohol,  or  any  other  vapor, 
may  be  purified  or  dehydrated  at  pleasure.  A  connection  with 
other  stills,  as  for  chloroform,  ether,  &c,  at  the  point  g,  adapts 
this  purifying  and  condensing  apparatus  to  use  for  these  vapors 
as  well. 

To  prepare  the  apparatus  for  use,  the  disks  are  placed  in  the 
column  from  below  upward,  and  the  interspaces  filled  with  well 
washed  pebble  stones  or  charcoal.  The  pebbles  or  charcoal 
should  be  separated  from  the  finer  and  coarser  particles  by  two 
sieves  or  riddles,  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  four  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch.  When  pebbles  alone  are  used,  about  320  lbs. 
will  be  required.  The  three  sections  of  the  column  are  then  put 
together  and  secured  by  the  bolts  and  nuts,  and  the  column  then 
connected  to  the  goose.  The  automatic  water  valve  is  prepared 
by  filling  the  large  tube,  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top,  with 
mercury,  say  28  lbs.  Water  is  then  poured  in  till  the  whole  of 
the  tube  is  filled.  The  piston  is  prepared  by  cutting  out  and 
perforating  little  disks  of  sole  leather,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously hammered  well,  and  soaked  in  melted  tallow.  The  disks 
are  strung  upon  the  portion  of  the  piston  rod  adjusted  to  receive 
them,  and  then  firmly  compressed  into  place  by  screwing  the 
button-like  end  of  the  piston  upon  them.  The  piston  and  rod 
is  then  put  into  a  lathe,  and  the  packing  carefully  turned  to  the 
proper  size  to  fit  the  tube  closely.  It  is  then  well  greased  with 
tallow  and  put  in  place,  the  water  being  allowed  to  overflow 
through  the  upper  end  as  it  goes  down.  The  little  soft  iron  plug 
is  then  screwed  in  tightly,  and  the  milled  head  cover  put  on. 
The  goose  tub  being  filled  with  water,  the  water  is  heated  by 
passing  steam  into  it  till  it  acquires  a  temperature  of  about  174°. 
During  this  heating  up,  the  milled  head  cover  is  screwed  down 
upon  the  piston  rod  as  that  is  forced  up  by  the  expansion  of 
the  mercury,  till  the  desired  point  is  reached.  Then  the  end  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  lever  so  as  to  admit  cold  water. 

If  the  goose  tub  be  large  enough  and  deep  enough  in  its  pro- 
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portions  to  the  size  of  the  goose,  this  arrangement  may  be  omitted, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  large  body  of  water,  with  the  radiation 
and  evaporation,  keeps  the  temperature  down  without  much  neces- 
sity for  supplying  cold  water,  particularly  if  the  still  works  regu- 
larly. With  the  proportions  given  and  without  using  the 
automatic  valve,  the  temperature  of  the  water  often  does  not 
vary  two  degrees  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time. 

The  purifiers,  when  used  for  alcohol,  are  prepared  for  use  by 
placing  coarsely  powdered  recently  burned  charcoal  upon  the 
shelves  or  disks  of  wire  cloth  to  the  depth  of  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  on  each,  so  that  the  two  require  about  18  lbs.  to 
charge  them.  The  iron  covers  are  then  bolted  on,  the  tubs 
filled  with  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  raised  to  170° 
to  176Q,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  steadily. 

The  condensing  worm  tub  is  of  course  supplied  with  cold  water, 
and  the  charging  back  filled  with  whiskey  or  the  dilute  spirit  to 
be  rectified. 

The  still  is  then  charged  up  to  the  overflow  cock,  say  58  to 
60  gallons,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  ready  for  working. 

A  good  head  of  steam  turned  into  the  heating  coil  of  the  still 
sets  it  boiling  rapidly  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Then  the  head 
of  steam  is  checked  off  to  a  moderate  working  flow,  and  the  dis- 
tillation is  commenced.  Stopcocks  1,  3  and  5  are  closed,  and  also 
that  of  the  charging  back/,  the  others  being  open.  The  spirit 
is  redistilled  and  cooled  in  each  chamber  as  it  ascends  the 
column,  and  is  distributed  over  a  very  large  surface,  and  washed 
as  it  passes  through  the  various  strata  of  pebbles,  the  water  and 
weak  spirit  condensed  draining  back  with  the  more  easily  con- 
densed oils  into  the  still  to  be  again  boiled.  The  vapor  freed 
from  most  of  the  impurities  and  water  then  passes  to  the  goose, 
where  more  of  the  water  is  separated  as  weak  spirit  and  drained 
back  into  the  still  for  redistillation.  The  vapor  has  its  tempera- 
ture again  equalized  in  the  short  worm  of  the  purifier,  and  then 
passes  more  slowly  through  all  the  strata  of  charcoal  in  succes- 
sion, still  depositing  a  portion  of  weak  spirit  to  be  returned  to  the 
still,  until  it  finally  passes  into  the  condensing  worm  in  a  pure 
state.  Here  it  is  all  condensed,  and  escapes  from  the  eduction 
pipe  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  every  six  or  seven  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  distillation  is  fairly  under  way,  the  stop  cock 
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of  the  charging  back  is  opened  just  so  far  as  to  supply  the  still 
with  fresh  spirit,  (along "with  the  returning  weak  spirit,)  at  about 
the  rate  of  the  distillation  of  clean  spirit,  so  that  the  still  may 
be  maintained  at  about  the  same  level.  Then,  if  the  steam  does 
not  vary  much  in  pressure,  it  will  work  very  regularly  for  a  long 
time,  or  until  the  proportion  of  water  to  the  spirit  increases  so 
as  materially  to  raise  the  boiling  point.  The  strength  of  the 
boiling  mixture  is  very  conveniently  indicated  by  the  immersed 
thermometer  inserted  in  the  breast  of  the  still.  At  starting,  the 
boiling  point  of  ordinary  whiskey,  say  "  16  per  cent,  above 
proof,"  is  about  185°,  and  from  this  it  slowly  rises  as  the  spirit 
distills  off,  till  at  the  close  of  the  "  run"  the  charge  is  known  to 
be  exhausted  or  "  spent,"  and  ready  to  discharge  or  "  waste,"  by 
the  indication  of  the  thermometer,  when  the  temperature  ceases 
to  rise.  The  boiling  point  of  the  residuary  liquor,  under  the 
working  pressure  of  the  still,  is  about  216°  to  218°.  Before  dis- 
charging the  spent  liquor  from  the  still,  stopcocks  2  and  4  are 
closed,  and  thus  the  farther  return  of  weak  spirit  is  cut  off  by 
closing  all  communication  with  the  still  till  the  still  is  ready  for 
the  new  charge.  The  large  stopcock,  3,  is  then  opened,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  charging  back,  and  the  still  thus  supplied  with 
a  new  charge  without  arresting  the  process.  Stopcock  1  is 
useful  at  times  during  the  early  part  of  the  run,  in  order  to  run 
a  portion  of  the  return  spirit  in  at  the  upper  part  of  the  column, 
and  thus  to  check  the  rate  of  distillation  while  the  boiling  point 
is  low. 

Under  such  management,  after  a  very  little  practice  and  ob- 
servation, this  apparatus  yields  about  three  barrels  of  clean  pure 
alcohol  a  day,  of  a  strength  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  run- 
ning between  eighty-nine  and  ninety-three  per  cent,  as  indicated 
by  Gay  Lussac's  centesimal  alcoholmeter. 

The  still  being  charged  with  this  clean  pure  alcohol,  and  the 
purifiers  charged  with  chloride  of  calcium  or  quick  lime,  and  a 
new  distillation  made,  a  large  portion  of  the  run  will,  by  careful 
management,  be  found  to  be  absolute  alcohol,  containing  only 
traces  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  or  lime. 

Many  details  of  apparatus  and  management,  as,  for  instance, 
means  and  mode  of  heating  up  the  water  of  the  tubs  at  starting, 
&c,  are  omitted  here  as  unnecessary  to  be  described.    The  en- 
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tire  apparatus  costs,  when  complete,  from  600  to  650  dollars.  It 
is  not  patented,  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time  at  the  Louisville 
Chemical  Works  of  T.  E.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  December  1857. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 
By  John  M.  Maisch. 

In  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  the  displacement  apparatus 
is  now  in  constant  use  for  the  exhaustion  of  crude  drugs,  in 
preference  to  the  old  fashioned  way  of  macerating  them  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  expressing  and  obtaining  the  liquor  clear 
by  filtration.  It  is  the  convenience  of  combining  all  these 
operations  into  one,  the  gain  of  time  and  the  cleanliness  of  this 
manipulation,  that  have  won  for  it  the  well  merited  favor  of  the 
pharmaceutist.  Some  few  articles  are  still  considered  unfit  for 
this  process ;  on  a  few  of  them  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

Tinctures  of  Opium. — Of  the  tinctures  containing  opium, 
paregoric  is  most  conveniently  made  by  the  process  of  macera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  all  the  ingredients  are  dissolved  by  the 
menstruum,  except  the  opium,  the  quantity  of  which  is  so  small 
as  not  to  retard  filtration  or  occasion  any  loss  by  it.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  other  tinctures  of  opium,  for  which  an  expression 
of  the  dregs  previous  to  filtering  is  directed  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Opium,  on  account  of  its  gummy  nature,  when  put  in  a 
percolator,  is  apt  to  pack  so  tightly  and  to  clog  the  apertures  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  apparatus,  as  to  refuse  to  let  any  liquid  pass 
at  all.  This  tendency  must  be  obviated  if  the  tinctures  of  opium 
are  to  be  made  by  displacement.  After  several  failures  in  this 
attempt  I  have  come  to  the  following  arrangement,  which  answers 
admirably  for  the  designed  purpose. 

The  lower  orifice  of  a  glass  percolator  is  well  corked,  a  cotton 
plug  is  inserted  into  the  neck,  over  which  a  porcelain  diaphragm 
is  placed  of  about  the  diameter  of  the  percolator  ;  the  diaphragm 
is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  washed  sand,  to  the  thickness  of 
\  or  \  inch,  when  the  percolator  is  ready  to  receive  the  opium. 
For  making  two  gallons  of  laudanum  I  pour  upon  20  oz.  Troy  of 
dry  opium  1  quart  of  warm  water,  work  it  well  occasionally  with 
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a  pestle  in  a  mortar,  and  after  macerating  it  for  about  twelve 
hours,  mix  it  with  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  after  another  twelve  hours 
the  liquid  is  poured  off,  the  pulp  placed  upon  the  sand  in  the 
percolator,  and  the  liquid  added  to  it ;  after  the  pulpy  mass  has 
settled,  the  cork  is  withdrawn,  when  the  liquid  will  commence 
to  run  slowly,  perfectly  clear ;  particles  of  opium  or  sand  that 
may  have  passed  the  diaphragm  being  kept  behind  by  the  cot- 
ton. The  vessels  that  have  been  used,  are  washed  with  diluted 
alcohol,  and  the  washings  put  upon  the  opium  for  displacement, 
which  process  is  completed  when  the  obtained  tincture  measures 
two  gallons.  The  first  half-gallon  contains  nearly  all  the 
strength  of  the  opium  operated  upon,  the  liquid  afterwards 
trickles  through  much  lighter,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess it  passes  colorless.  It  takes  about  five  days  to  finish  the 
above  quantity  of  laudanum  ;  one  day  for  maceration,  and  four 
for  percolation. 

Aeetated  Tincture  of  Opium  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner ;  for  smaller  quantities  the  diaphragm  may  be  dispensed 
with,  the  cotton  filter  is  covered  with  the  sand,  and  after  2  oz. 
opium  have  been  macerated  with  5  oz,  of  the  menstruum  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  operation  is  completed  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  last  of  the  liquid  to  be  displaced  by  throwing  about  2 
oz.  water  on  the  opium. 

In  preparing  wine  of  opium  the  process  may  be  conducted  in 
precisely  the  same  way  ;  in  making  Sydenham's  laudanum,  how- 
ever, I  have  repeatedly  covered  the  cotton  filter  with  the  saffron 
finely  cut,  upon  which  the  opium  mixed  with  the  cinnamon  and 
cloves  was  placed,  when  the  whole  thus  arranged  was  macerated 
with  about  one-fourth  the  wine  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
afterwards  slowly  displaced ;  the  product  was  always  unobjec- 
tionable. 

With  much  more  accuracy  and  nicety,  than  with  the  process 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  may  the  opium  be  exhausted  in 
a  way  similar  to  the  above,  for  the  preparation  of  extract  of 
opium.  After  the  opium,  by  means  of  some  water  and  sufficient, 
trituration,  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass,  the  liquid  is  poured  off, 
the  pulp  packed  in  a  percolator  prepared  as  for  laudanum,  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  liquid  amounting  to  the  quantity  used 
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for  maceration,  this  is  set  aside,  the  opium  exhausted  by  water, 
and  the  last  obtained  liquid  evaporated  first  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence before  the  first  part  is  added ;  thus  a  complete  exhaustion 
of  the  opium  is  made  sure  of,  and  the  contact  of  the  liquid  with 
the  atmosphere  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Tincture  of  Jlbps.— -Hops  are  too  bulky  to  allow  of  their  being 
used  for  the  process  of  displacement  without  having  been  previously 
reduced  to  a  moderately  fine  powder;  this,  however,  cannot  easily 
be  obtained ;  even  well  dried  hops  have  a  tendency  to  cake  when 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  to  clog  the  teeth  of  Swift's  drug-mill ; 
but  if,  as  soon  as  the  clogging  is  perceived,  a  little  fine  dry  sand 
is  run  through  the  mill,  the  teeth  are  cleaned  sufficiently,  and 
thus  by  alternately  passing  hops  and  fine  sand  through,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  may  be  ground  with  little  trouble.  After 
grinding  12  oz.  hops,  I  took  the  mill  apart  to  clean  it,  when 
scarcely  one  drachm  was  found  sticking  between  the  teeth. 
Rather  less  than  3  oz.  of  sand  were  found  sufficient  to  aid  in 
grinding  this  quantity  of  hops  to  a  pretty  fine  powder.  The 
powdered  hops  are  put  into  a  percolator,  and  after  having  been 
thoroughly  moistened  with  diluted  alcohol,  are  packed  tightly  ; 
then  12  oz.  do  not  quite  fill  the  space  of  three  pints.  In  this 
state,  and  mixed  with  such  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  hops  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  process  of  displacement,  and  easily 
exhausted  by  diluted  alcohol,  the  last  portion  of  which  may  be 
displaced  by  water,  which  being  retained  by  the  hops  in  con- 
siderable quantity  causes  them  to  swell. 

Syrup  of  Citric  Acid. — The  readiness  of  this  syrup  to  acquire 
a  more  or  less  disagreeable  odor  or  taste,  may  be  partially  due 
to  the  changeableness  of  citric  acid  in  an  aqueous  solution,  though 
this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  sugar  ;  chiefly/however,  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  oil  of  lemon  used  for  flavoring,  which,  by 
its  exposure  to  the  air,  may  have  lost  the  delicate  odor  of  the 
lemon  peel  by  oxidation,  thus  assuming  a  more  terebinthinate 
smell  and  taste.  This  disposition  of  the  artificial  lemon  syrup 
to  deteriorate,  may  in  a  very  great  measure  be  obviated  by  em- 
ploying an  essence  for  flavoring  prepared  of  6  oz.  of  the  yellow 
rind  of  fresh  lemons  to  one  pint  of  95  per  cent,  deodorized  alco- 
hol. The  lemon  rind  in  its  fresh  state  is  covered  with  some 
alcohol  for  several  hours,  when  it  becomes  so  friable  as  to  be 
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easily  rubbed  into  a  coarse  powder  in  a  wedgewood  mortar ;  it 
is  then  extracted  in  the  percolator.  Half  a  fluid  drachm  of  this 
essence  imparts  a  delicate  flavor  to  one  pint  of  simple  syrup 
acidulated  by  citric  acid. 


ON  THE  GOLD  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
ADJUSTING  APOTHECARIES  WEIGHTS. 
By  Wilson  H.  Pile,  M.  D. 

Several  years  ago,  I  procured  from  the  United  States  Mint, 
through  the  politeness  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  a  standard  1000 
gr.  weight,  in  order  to  regulate  my  1000  gr.  specific  gravity 
bottles,  which  I  had  then  just  commenced  to  introduce.  By 
means  of  that  standard,  and  a  very  delicate  balance,  I  adjusted 
a  complete  set  of  weights,  down  to  the  one-hundredth  of  a  grain, 
which  I  now  use :  this  by  way  of  preamble. 

In  the  report  on  weights  and  measures,  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association,  (1857,)  are  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

"It  required  but  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  subject,  to  satisfy 
your  Committee  that  there  existed  great  inaccuracy  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  by  our  dispensing  apothecaries ;  and 
even  where  government  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  their  own  chem- 
icals, they  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  their  employees  with  a  standard 
set  of  weights  and  measures  for  their  use,  for  we  believe  we  have  none,  or' 
at  least  not  such  as  are  available  for  chemical  uses." 

"  Having  no  government  standard  to  which  our  own  manufactures  can 
be  brought  for  a  test,  and  most  of  the  scales  and  weights  in  use  in  this 
country  being  of  foreign  manufacture,  this  want  of  correctness  and  uni- 
formity is  an  evil,  however  great,  not  easily  reachable  by  any  means  within 
our  individual  scope  or  power." 

It  occurred  to  me  to  test  a  few  of  our  gold  coin,  to  see  how 
near  their  actual  weight  corresponded  to  the  legal  weight,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  weights  which  I  had 
myself  made,  as  previously  stated,  corresponded  to  those  now 
used  in  the  Mint,  where  every  gold  coin  is  separately  adjusted. 
The  result  was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  showing  that  if  we 
have  not  a  correct  theoretical  standard  of  weight,  we  have,  at 
least,  a  very  practical  one,  namely,  our  gold  coin,  scattered  over 
the  whole  country  and  in  reach  of  every  one. 
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I  therefore  suggest,  to  the  apothecaries  in  our  wide  spread 
Union,  the  employment  of  our  gold  coin  as  standards  by  which 
to  regulate  their  weights,  especially  those  employed  in  dispensing 
prescriptions,  as  they  will  be  found  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
the  balance  generally  in  use. 

The  weight  of  our  present  gold  coinage,  as  established  by  law, 
is  as  follows : 

The  $20  00  gold  piece  to  weigh  516  troy  grains. 
«     10  00      «  «         258  « 

«      5  00      "  «         129  « 

u      3  00      «  «  77|  « 

«      2  50       «  «  64j  u 

«      1  00       «  «  254-  " 

5 

In  my  trials  of  the  2|  dollar  piece,  which  I  prefer  as  a  stan- 
dard, I  found  the  actual  weights  of  several  of  them,  taken  pro- 
miscuously, to  be  64.5  grs.  ;  64.63;  64.43;  64.54;  64.38: 
64.37  ;  giving  an  average  of  64.47  grs.,  which  is  only  three- 
hundreths  of  a  grain  less  than  their  legal  weight. 

By  combining  different  pieces  of  gold,  the  weight  being  shown 
as  above,  the  ordinary  avoirdupois  weight  may  also  be  regulated ; 
thus — a  20  dollar  piece  on  one  side  of  a  balance,  and  a  3  dollar 
piece  on  the  other,  would  give  438  3-5  grs.  difference,  being  only 
1  3-5th  gr.  heavier  than  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 

Eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  gold  should  weigh  476.3 
grs.,  or  3.7  grains  lighter  than  the  apothecaries'  ounce. 

The  farther  application  of  this  subject  I  leave  to  those 
interested. 

Philadelphia,  Dec,  1857. 


ADULTERATION  OF  VERATRIA. 
By  John  E.  Carter. 

While  performing  some  experiments  recently  on  commercial 
veratria,  I  found  the  specimen  I  was  operating  on  only  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  article  was  adulterated ;  to  confirm  this  opinion,  the 
following  experiments  were  performed. 

A  small  portion  of  the  suspected  veratria  was  placed  on  a 
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slip  of  platina  foil,  and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  ; 
it  inflamed  without  previously  fusing,  and  left  a  large  amount  of 
black  ash,  which,  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  became  nearly 
white.  This  ash  was  almost  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  or  al- 
cohol, soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  on  being  tested  proved  to  be 
magnesia. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  impure  alkaloid  was  washed  with 
boiling  alcohol  until  entirely  exhausted  ;  the  residue,  when  care- 
fully dried,  amounted  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight. 
Like  the  ash  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  it  consisted  of 
magnesia. 

The  veratria  experimented  with  was  obtained  about  fifteen 
months  ago,  directly  from  the  manufacturer.  A  second  lot, 
procured  from  the  same  house  twelve  months  later,  yielded  36 
per  cent,  of  magnesia  ;  but  a  portion  obtained  a  few  days  since 
was  apparently  free  from  mineral  impurity. 

Strychnia  and  some  salts  of  quinia  and  morphia  prepared 
by  the  same  manufacturers,  were  carefully  examined,  and  did 
not  appear  to  contain  any  inorganic  substance. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the  presence  of  magnesia  in 
this  instance  is  due  to  an  accidental  circumstance  in  the  pro. 
cess  of  manufacture,  and  points  a  caution  to  operators  who 
employ  a  process  in  which  magnesia  is  used. 

Philadelphia,  11th  mo,  21th,  1857. 


REMARKS  ON  FLUID  EXTRACTS  OF  ERGOT  AND  CINCHONA. 
By  Henry  Thayer,  M.  D. 

To  the  Editor : — The  remarks  upon  these  two  fluid  extracts 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  were  read  by 
me  with  much  interest,  and  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an  account 
of  my  manipulations  in  preparing  them. 

By  my  formula,  fluid  extract  of  Cinchona  differs  from  that 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor's  formula,  in  being  a  stronger  preparation, 
in  containing  a  less  amount  of  sugar,  and  a  proportion  of  alco- 
hol, the  change  being  made  to  secure  a  solution  of  the  precipi- 
tates, a  greater  degree  of  permanency,  and  from  a  knowledge  of 
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the  fact,  that  a  large  amount  of  sugar  in  fluid  extracts  some- 
times causes  nausea  in  a  stomach  weakened  by  sickness. 

The  manipulations  I  have  adopted  are  the  same  in  making  the 
two  extracts,  and  a  description  of  one  will  be  a  full  description  of 
the  other. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  generally  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  effects 
of  ergot  are  best  developed  when  freshly  powdered  ergot  is  ad- 
ministered in  substance.  But  this  form  of  the  remedy  is  liable 
to  two  objections — the  bulk  and  unpleasantness  of  the  dose,  and 
its  liability  to  lose  strength  by  keeping.  The  fluid  extract  is 
proposed  as  a  form  of  the  remedy  which  obviates  these  objec- 
tions, and  that  extract  which  most  nearly  resembles  the' raw  ma- 
terial, would  seem  to  be  the  most  perfect  preparation.  As  a 
general  principle,  I  have  always  believed  that  extracts  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  represent  the  raw  material,  and  that  the  ex- 
tract in  solution  should  contain  all  the  principles  of  the  plant, 
without  change  by  heat,  oxygen  or  chemical  agents. 

I  should  define  a  perfect  fluid  extract  of  ergot  to  be — a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  principles  of  ergot  in  their  original  com- 
bination, each  drop  representing  one  grain  of  the  raw  material. 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  a 
portion  of  ergot  having  been  properly  percolated  with  this  spirit 
was  carefully  dried,  a  part  macerated  in  water,  a  part  in  alcohol 
76  per  cent.,  and  a  part  in  ether.  On  evaporation  the  water 
yielded  albumen  and  vegetable  matter,  the  alcohol  no  apprecia- 
ble residue,  and  the  ether  a  small  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  more 
limpid  than  that  obtained  from  fresh  ergot,  less  easily  congealed, 
with  no  ergot  odor,  resembling  fresh  cod  liver  oil.  Diluted  alco- 
hol, as  a  menstruum,  has  this  advantage,  that  the  precipitates 
which  form  during  evaporation,  are  easily  redissolved  when  alco- 
hol is  added  to  the  extract.  The  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  added 
is  lessened  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  which  should  be  placed  in 
the  still  with  the  tincture,  as  it  protects  the  extractive  matter 
somewhat  from  the  effects  of  heat,  and  prevents  its  solidifying  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pan.  The  method  I  have  adopted  is 
based  upon  the  above  reasoning. 

Eeduce  to  coarse  powder  100  pounds  of  fresh  ergot.  Place  it 
in  a  suitable  vessel  and  pour  dilute  alcohol  upon  it  until  covered. 
As  the  liquid  is  absorbed  and  the  mass  swells,  stir  and  loosen  it 
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up  and  turn  on  more  spirit,  to  ensure  a  complete  saturation.  Let 
it  stand  four  or  five  days  covered.  Then  transfer  to  proper 
percolators,  and  pack  it  so  closely  that  percolation  shall  take 
place  slowly.  Continue  the  process,  adding  fresh  portions  of 
spirit  until  the  strength  is  extracted.  As  the  tincture  is  ob- 
tained, it  should  be  divided  into  different  portions ;  that  is,  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker  tincture  are  to  be  kept  separate. 

The  vacuum  pan  is  now  charged  with  twenty  gallons  of  the 
first  or  saturated  tincture,  and  fifty  pints  of  alcohol  carefully  dis- 
tilled off  through  the  rectifying  column,  at  a  heat  of  100°.  This 
will  be  of  88  per  cent.,  or  spec.  grav.  .827.  Set  this  aside  for 
future  use.  Now  withdraw  from  the  still  its  contents,  and  hav- 
ing placed  in  it  twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  charge  it  with  the  last 
or  weakest  tincture  and  proceed  with  the  evaporation,  adding 
the  successive  portions  of  tincture,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
sixty-five  pints,  which  is  shown  by  a  graduated  scale  on  the 
vacuum  pan.  At  the  commencement  of  evaporation,  the  ther- 
mometer will  mark  110°  of  heat,  but  it  gradually  rises  as  the 
extract  acquires  consistence,  and  at  the  close  will  stand  at  120° 
to  125°.  Add  to  the  contents  of  the  still  thirty-five  pints  of  the 
alcohol  first  distilled  and  agitate  the  liquid  until  the  precipitates 
are  dissolved.  Draw  out  the  perfected  extract  into  a  close 
vessel.  When  cold,  stir  it  well,  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  decant  and 
bottle. 

In  send  you  a  sample  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  and  fluid  ex- 
tract of  cinchona  made  by  this  process.  They  have  each  been 
bottled  about  five  months.  My  impression  concerning  age  in 
fluid  extracts  prepared  by  this  process,  is,  that  when  properly 
corked,  they  improve  by  age,  like  old  wine,  "  mellowing"  without 
injury  to  their  medicinal  effects. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Dec.  7th,  1857. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  THE  COMPOUND  SYRUP 
OF  PHOSPHATES. 

By  Joseph  Gr.  Richardson. 

Being  induced,  at  the  request  of  a  neighboring  physician,  to 
attempt  the  preparation  of  a  syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  iron, 
lime,  soda  and  potassa,  I  was  led  to  a  series  of  experiments,  re- 
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sulting  in  the  production  of  the  following  formula  for  that  com- 
pound : 

R.    Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron,  U.  S.  P., 
(containing  3iv.  in  Oj.,) 
Pyrophosphate  of  Soda,  . 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  . 
Phosphate  of  Soda,  (rhombic) 
Phosphate  of  Potassa,  of  each 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  . 
White  Sugar, 
Citric  Acid,  . 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  of  each, 

Precipitate  the  solution  of  persulphate  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  about  f.g  viij.  of  water,  wash  the 
precipitate,  triturate  it  with  ^ij.  of  citric  acid,  and  gradually  add 
ammonia,  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  slightly  alkaline  ; 
then  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitate  by  liquor  ammonia,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and 
while  still  moist,  triturate  with  Bviij.  citric  acid  and  let  stand 
until  it  becomes  clear  :  mix  with  this  the  above  solution  of  pyro- 
phosphate of  iron,  neutralize  with  liquor  ammonia  and  slightly 
acidify  with  eight  grains  of  citric  acid.  Pulverize  the  phosphates 
of  soda  and  potassa  and  dissolve  them  in  this  liquid,  filter  if 
necessary,  add  the  sugar,  whose  solution  is  to  be  effected  by 
agitation  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  lastly  dilute  with  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  whole  measure  f.  3xvj. 

As  thus  prepared  the  syrup  is  of  a  fine  light  green  color,  with 
a  saline  and  slightly  aromatic  taste,  but  quite  free  from  the  dis- 
agreeable styptic  astringency  of  most  of  the  ferruginous  com- 
pounds :  if  preferred,  it  may  readily  be  colored  by  cochineal, 
and  flavored  with  a  tincture  of  orange  peel,  &c. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  process,  i.  e.,  the  employment  of 
citric  acid  instead  of  phosphoric,  as  a  solvent  for  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  may  prove  an  advantage  as  diminishing  the  cost  of  the 
preparation. 

Philadelphia,  Dee.  1857. 
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ON  CYCLAMEN  EUROPIUM. 
By  S.  de  Luca. 

(Translated  from  Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chem.,  vol.  71,  p.  330.  By  Wm.  T.  Wenzell.) 

PART  I. 

The  Cyclamen  Europium*  is  a  plant  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  France  for  its  beautiful  flowers.  The  flat  bulbous  root,  which 
is  furnished  with  blackish  rootlets,  contains  a  sugar  capable 
of  fermentation,  starch,  gum,  and  an  acrid  poisonous  principle. 
Its  juice  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  and  possesses  an  extraordinary 
acrid  and  strong  astringent  taste.  These  properties  have  induced 
me  to  examine  the  tubers.  I  shall  therefore  give  in  the  first 
part  of  this  treatise  a  description  of  the  active  principle  which  I 
separated,  and  call  Cyclaminf.  Four  kilogrammes  of  tubers, 
after  washing  in  distilled  water,  were  sliced  and  macerated  45 
days  in  4  litres  of  rectified  alcohol,  in  a  place  secured  from  light. 
The  alcoholic  solution  was  then  decanted,  the  same  tubers  tritura- 
ted, again  treated  in  the  same  bottle  with  three  litres  of  alcohol, 
and  after  a  month's  time  expressed.  The  residuum,  which  still 
possessed  a  slight  acrid  taste,  was  again  triturated  and  treated 
as  above  with  2  litres  of  alcohol,  which,  after  twenty  days,  was 
also  expressed.  The  several  alcoholic  liquids  wTere  then  united, 
filtered,  and  the  larger  portion  of  alcohol  removed  by  distillation. 
The  residue,  which  was  gelatinous,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  waterbath,  secluded  from  light,  and  then  succesively  ex- 
hausted with  cold  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquids  obtained  were 
then  mixed,  filtered,  and  placed  for  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  a  cellar.  After  forty  day's  repose,  there  appeared  in  the 
bottom  of  the  evaporating  dish  a  whitish,  amorphous  deposit  in 
the  form  of  small  masses.  This  was  washed  several  times  in 
cold  alcohol  and  finally  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.    This  hot 

"*  The  root  contains  on  an  average,  80  per  cent,  of  water  and  yielded 
0  8  per  cent,  of  ashes,  which,  according  to  Ubaldirai,  contained  potasssa, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  but  no  manganese  or  alumina,  not  even  a  trace. 

f  This  principle  has  been  long  ago  discovered  by  Saladin,  and  described 
by  him  under  the  name  of  Arthanitin.  (Annal.  de  Chem.  Med.,  t.  vi.  p.  417.— 
Editor  of  Journal  of  Prakt.  Chem. 
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alcoholic  solution  deposits  Cyclamin  on  cooling  always  in  the 
form  of  small,  amorphous,  aggregated  masses.  When  desiccated 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  absence  of  light,  Cyclamin 
possessed  the  following  properties :  It  is  amorphous,  white, 
inodorous,  opake,  pulverulent,  very  light,  and  neutral  in  its  re- 
actions. In  a  damp  atmosphere  it  increases  in  volume  by  absorb- 
ing water.  When  brought  in  contact  with  cold  water  it  assumes 
a  transparent  appearance,  like  pasty  jelly.  By  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  cold  prepared  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  the 
cooling  of  a  hot  solution,  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small 
amorphous  masses,  which  are  turned  brown  by  the  direct  action 
of  light.  It  is  very  soluble,  the  solutions  frothing  like  solution 
of  soap  and  coagulating  like  one  of  albumen,  at  a  temperature 
of  140°  to  167°  Fahrenheit.  After  cooling,  and  three  or  four 
days'  repose,  the  coagulum  is  again  dissolved  by  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  formed,  and  by  the  application  of  heat  may  again 
be  coagulated.  Cyclamin  contains  no  nitrogen.  It  is  soluble 
in  large  quantities  in  hot  alcohol,  is  free  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorous, and  is  combustible  on  platina  foil  without  residue.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  not  colored  with  iodine,  not  even  after  coagu- 
lation, nor  can  it  reduce  the  tartrate  of  copper  and  potassa,  or 
ferment  when  brought  in  contact  with  yeast.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  Cyclamin  absorbs  vapor  of  bromine  quite  readily, 
and  forms  a  coagulum  without  coloration,  unless  the  bromine 
is  in  excess.  The  action  of  chlorine  is  similar.  By  acting 
upon  Cyclamin  with  synaptase  at  86°  to  95p  Fah.  it  suffers 
decomposition  by  splitting  up  ;  glucose  being  generated  which 
may  be  made  to  ferment  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  formation  of  alcohol,  and  reduced  salts  of  copper.  Acetic 
acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  and  the  solution  obtained  is  not 
coagulable.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  also,  but  the  solution 
is  coagulated  at  185°  Fah.  with  the  formation  of  glucose.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  Cyclamin  is  colored  first  yellow  and 
then  a  permanent  violet  red.  This  coloring  matter,  however,  disap- 
pears with  the  immediate  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  water.  Bichloride  of  mercury  added  to 
a  cold  solution  of  Cyclamin  has  no  action,  while  gallic  acid 
coagulates  it.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  readily  acted  upon  in  the 
cold,  the  products  being  acids  capable  of  combination  with 
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alkalies.  By  using  an  acid  of  different  strengths,  products  of  a 
different  nature  are  obtained,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  energetic 
action  is  developed.  By  fusion  with  potassa,  hydrogen  is 
eliminated,  while  an  acid  scarcely  soluble  in  water  is  gen- 
erated. The  taste  of  Cyclamin  becomes,  after  a  few  moments, 
insupportably  acrid,  attacking  the  throat.  It  is  soluble  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  without  decomposition  in  glycerine,  absolute 
alcohol,  wood  spirit  and  alkalies.  It  is  dissolved  in  only  small 
quantities  by  the  various  alcohols,  in  the  cold,  Ether,  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  chloroform,  turpentine  and  the  essential  oils 
do  not  dissolve  it.  The  analysis  of  Cyclamin  gave  these  figures  : 

I.  II. 
Carbon,  54-55  54-54 

Hydrogen,  9-11  9.12 

The  action  of  the  juice  obtained  from  the  tuber  of  the  Cycla- 
men and  that  of  its  principle,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
juice  administered  to  rabbits  in  quantities  of  from  10  to  20 
grams,  did  not  cause  the  death  of  the  animal.  Hogs  will  eat  the 
tuber  with  impunity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  poison  to  small 
fishes,  when  they  are  placed  into  water  containing  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  juice  to  two  or  three  litres  of  water.  Farther  ex- 
periments were  instituted  by  Bernard.  He  injected  the  juice, 
which  had  been  expressed  three  days  since  from  two  tubers,  into 
the  lungs  and  cellular  tissue,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  juice's 
active  principle  would  affect  those  organs,  after  the  manner  of 
cruari  poison.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

1.  By  injecting  twogrms.  into  the  crop  of  a  large  green  finch, 
the  bird  soon  expired. 

2.  By  injecting  four  grms.  into  the  trachea  of  a  rabbit  the 
animal  died  with  convulsions  in  ten  minutes. 

3.  One  gram,  of  the  juice  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a 
green  finch  caused  death  in  ten  minutes,  attended  with  con- 
vulsions. 

4.  A  frog  having  two  grams,  of  solution  placed  under  the 
skin,  death  followed  in  half  an  hour.  The  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  the  muscles  and  nerves  lost  their  irritability  almost 
entirely,  and  the  intestines  were  distended  with  gas. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  active  principle  contained 
in  the  tuber  of  the  Cyclamen  does  act  upon  the  animal  organism, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  cruari,  only  less  energetic. 
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The  poisonous  effects  of  Cyclamin,  like  that  of  the  cruari 
poison,  is  neutralized  to  some  extent  by  bromine.  To  prove 
this,  the  following  experiments  have  been  tried  at  the  laboratory 
of  Bernard : 

1.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  Cyclamin, 
placed  under  the  skin  of  a  frog,  caused  death  in  five  minutes. 

2.  A  second  frog  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  only 
difference  of  previously  saturating  the  solution  with  bromine, 
death  only  occurred  after  3i  hours. 

3.  Under  the  skin  of  another  frog  two  c.  c.  of  Cyclamen  juice 
caused  death  in  twenty  minutes. 

4.  From  the  same  quantity  of  juice  saturated  with  bromine, 
death  followed  in  four  hours. 

Cyclamin  resembles  albumen  by  its  coagulating  properties. 
By  its  property  of  being  decomposed  by  alkalies  it  resembles 
mannite,  and  by  the  frothing  of  its  aqueous  solution  when  agitated 
it  appears  analogous  to  saponin.  In  respect  to  its  solubility 
in  water  after  coagulation,  it  may  be  compared  with  some  organic 
salts  of  lime.  In  its  action  upon  the  animal  organism  it  re- 
sembles cruari,  by  producing  its  effects ;  and  lastly,  it  appears, 
from  its  capacity  of  splitting  up,  to  possess  properties  which 
would  place  it  along  with  salicin  and  populin. 

In  Biot's  polarizing  apparatus,  the  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
rotary  tendency  to  the  left,  but  it  is  feeble.  (CompL  Bend.? 
1857,  t.  xliv.,  No.  14,  p.  723.) 

The  Cyclamen  Europseum  or  Arthanita  Cyclamen,  sowbread, 
is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant  of  the  genus  Cyclamen,  order  Primu- 
laceag,  sexual  system  Pentandria  Monogynia.  The  fresh  root 
is  considered  acrid,  drastic,  and  anthelmintic.  It  was  formerly 
made  into  an  ointment,  "  Unguentum  Arthanitae,"  with  other 
substances,  and  employed  as  a  purgative,  being  rubbed  on  the 
abdomen.  The  fresh  root  has  also  been  administered  in  one 
drachm  doses. 

The  wild  swine  of  Italy  subsist  chiefly  upon  the  tubers  of 
the  Cyclamen,  hence  the  name  sowbread  ;  French,  pain  du 
porceau. 
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ETHICAL  ANALYSIS. 

By  Edward  Parrish. 

It  is  by  the  analysis  of  material  things  that  we  are  enabled  to 
classify  them  according  to  their  composition  and  uses,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  proper  application  of  ethical  analysis  to  individuals 
and  to  institutions,  that  their  true  position  in  the  moral  scale 
can  be  determined. 

Applied  to  society  at  large  or  to  its  proximate  constituents — 
its  industrial,  political,  reformatory  or  religious  institutions — 
ethical  analysis  is  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  studies,  and 
is  only  within  the  reach  of  the  experienced  and  profound,  and 
yet  its  applications  to  the  individual,  and  especially  to  the  single 
incidents  of  his  life,  are  within  the  capacity  of  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  use  them. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  criticisms  on  the  public  and 
private  course  of  individuals  ;  this,  indeed,  constitutes  the  staple 
of  conversation  in  what  is  called  society,  though  the  glare  of 
prejudice  and  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy  obscuring  the  clear 
light  of  reason  and  conscience  too  often  render  this  ordeal  most 
unjust  and  injurious.  All  are  ready  to  pass  opinions  upon 
others,  but  how  few  seek  by  a  close  ethical  analysis  applied  to 
themselves,  to  discover  their  own  secret  springs  of  action,  and 
the  bearing  of  their  daily  pursuits  upon  the  welfare  of  those 
around  them  and  of  society  at  large. 

Ethical  analysis,  like  physical  analysis,  is  a  close  and  accurate 
study,  and  is  especially  occupied  with  details.  No  vague  and 
uncertain  estimates  will  satisfy  its  demands  ;  it  dissects  with  un- 
sparing scrutiny  the  daily  and  hourly  incidents  of  life,  and 
tearing  away  the  crust  of  self-complacency,  exposes  the  naked 
elements  of  character  in  their  actual  proportions  to  each  other. 

As  atoms  constitute  the  aggregate  in  physical  existence,  so  do 
daily  thoughts  and  deeds  make  up  the  sum  of  life  and  character  ; 
and  as  the  forces  inherent  in  material  atoms  group  them  into 
distinctive  compounds,  having  each  its  peculiar  properties  and 
uses,  so  do  a  man's  motives  and  aims  in  life  constitute  him  what 
he  is  with  all  his  capacities  for  good  or  evil.  • 

A  knowledge  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  a  body  derived  from  ( 
its  analysis  opens  to  us  its  chemical  nature,  its  uses  and  the 
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modifications  of  which  its  elements  are  capable  ;  so  a  man's 
knowledge  of  his  daily  motives  and  springs  of  action,  derived 
from  a  careful  ethical  analysis,  gives  him  that  sense  of  his  own 
capacities  and  power  of  directing  them  which  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  every  well  developed  character. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  practice  of  ethical  analysis  becomes 
an  important  individual  duty,  involving  first  the  substantial  in- 
terests of  the  individual,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  propor- 
tionate elevation  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs  and  of 
society  at  large. 

It  becomes  a  duty  as  much  above  the  mere  dissection  of  a 
plant  or  a  mineral  as  is  mind  above  matter,  a  duty  which  presses 
itself  upon  those  who  have  no  time  or  means  to  devote  to  scien- 
tific research,  equally  with  the  chemist  and  the  man  of  science  ; 
for  unlike  chemical  investigations,  it  consumes  no  time  which 
could  otherwise  be  devoted  to  labor,  and  calls  for  no  outlay  in 
the  purchase  of  expensive  apparatus  or  materials. 

The  tests  to  be  applied  are  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  and  when 
the  moral  nature  is  kept  alive  to  their  influence  they  are  even 
quicker  in  their  operation  than  any  of  the  dynamic  or  chemical 
forces,  and  their  application,  unlike  that  of  chemical  reagents,  is 
so  obvious  and  plain,  that  "  the  way-faring  man  though  a  fool 
cannot  err  therein." 

Without  intending  to  go  into  detail  in  relation  to  the  tests 
and  reagents  employed  in  ethical  analysis,  we  may  hint  at 
one  or  two  of  the  most  familiar,  before  referring  to  some  of  the 
practices  of  druggists  and  apothecaries,  especially  inviting  their 
application. 

There  is  one  remarkably  comprehensive  test  given  in  the  great 
text  book  of  our  system  of  morals  which  is  known  to  all  as  the 
golden  rule. 

The  analyist  who  would  apply  this  test  to  many  of  the  common 
practices  of  the  trade,  would  perhaps  be  obliged  to  condemn  as 
spurious  much  that  passes  current  in  respectable  business  circles, 
and  would  get  no  more  thanks  for  his  pains  than  a  chemist  W'ho 
should  rummage  our  shelves  and  expose  all  the  adulterations  and 
sophistications  that  are  so  willingly  concealed.  Yet  this  rule 
applies  so  admirably  to  each  individual  case  of  self-examination 
as  to  be  ever  one  of  the  most  reliable  within  our  reach. 
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An  efficient  instrument,  a  sort  of  moral  hydrometer,  capable 
of  penetrating  deeply  into  an  action,  and  indicating  with  con- 
siderable precision  its  moral  strength,  or  specific  gravity,  as  it 
were,  is  one  of  the  very  best  appliances  for  ethical  analysis.  A 
well  educated  and  sensitive  conscience  is  such  an  apparatus  ; 
but  unfortunately  this  most  important  instrument  is,  by  a  false 
or  careless  adjustment  and  graduation,  too  often  rather  a  mea- 
sure of  the  external  pressure,  the  influence  of  fashion,  or  of  a 
misguided  public  sentiment,  than  a  true  measure  of  moral  recti- 
tude and  high  principle. 

One  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  physical  analysis  is  that 
which  indicates  the  nature  of  a  substance  by  studying  its  effects 
upon  other  substances,  called  reagents,  and  the  modifications 
to  which  it  is  subject  by  contact  with  these.  This  method 
applied  to  ethical  inquiries,  though  difficult,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive.  Actions  in  themselves  right  are  never  incompatible 
with  each  other ;  they  have  always  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  ;  they  improve  and  elevate  his  in- 
stincts and  affections,  and  put  him  in  harmony  with  the  good  and 
the  true,  and  thus  strengthen  him  for  an  upward  and  onward 
course  through  life.  On  the  other  hand,  wrong-doing  is  at  war 
with  the  best  interests  and  highest  enjoyments  of  life,  and  is  de- 
grading and  weakening  in  its  effect  upon  character. 

These  facts,  so  obvious  in  regard  to  clear  instances  of  virtue 
and  vice,  are  too  little  applied  to  those  complex  and  remote 
effects  of  human  actions  which  grow  into  established  abuses  and 
sometimes  into  legalized  crimes. 

The  profession  of  pharmacy,  in  common  with  all  others,  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  this  remark. 

As  far  as  it  lays  claim  to  rank  among  liberal  professions,  it 
must  possess  higher  principles  of  action  than  pertain  to  most  of 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits.  Although  like  all  in- 
dustrial occupations  it  has  for  its  active  principle  the  potent 
element  of  acquisitiveness,  yet  this  must  be  materially  modified 
in  its  characteristics  by  benevolence  and  conscientiousness,  by 
the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  elevating  and  humanitarian  uses, 
by  an  honest  desire  for  reputation  and  for  fame — motives  which 
it  is  well  to  keep  before  men  in  all  departments  of  labor,  but 
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which  especially  belong  to  the  professions  connected  with  the 
cure  of  disease  and  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 

How  far  we  are  individually  or  in  a  collective  capacity  sus- 
taining the  position  thus  claimed,  is  a  legitimate  subject  for 
ethical  analysis  ;  and  without  assuming  any  censorship  over  my 
fellows,  I  propose  to  the  tyro  a  few  questions  bearing  on  this 
general  enquiry. 

1st.  Has  a  druggist  or  apothecary,  who  makes  profession  of 
being  a  practical  pharmaceutist,  and  offers  his  services  to  the 
public  as  such,  a  moral  right  to  neglect  the  opportunities  of 
scientific  and  practical  improvement  within  his  reach? 

2d.  Has  a  pharmaceutist,  who  has  discovered  an  improvement 
in  pharmacy,  calculated  to  affect  the  health  and  consequent  wel- 
fare of  the  community  and  the  advancement  of  the  science  or 
art  of  pharmacy,  a  moral  right  to  keep  it  a  secret  for  his  own 
private  advantage  ? 

3d.  Has  a  pharmaceutist,  who  receives  a  lad  into  his  shop  as 
an  eleve  or  apprentice,  a  right  to  neglect  his  thorough  education 
in  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  as  far  as  in  his  power  in  the 
sciences  pertaining  to  it  ? 

4th.  Is  it  morally  right  for  a  pharmaceutist,  who  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  his  neighborhood,  to  take 
indiscriminately  their  hard  earnings  in  exchange  for  the  costly 
and  often  worse  than  useless  medicines,  which,  through  the  public 
press,  are  plausibly  and  insidiously  recommended  to  them  ?  Does 
not  such  an  one  participate  in  the  moral  obloquy  which  among 
enlightened  and  conscientious  people  attaches  to  the  charlatan 
and  quack  ? 

5th.  How  far  is  it  the  duty  of  the  pharmaceutist,  in  the  sale 
of  stimulant  and  narcotic  agents,  to  interfere  for  the  prevention 
of  their  intemperate  use  ? 

6th.  What  are  the  true  ethical  limitations  to  the  rule  of  trade, 
"  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  ;"  and  how  far  are  pharmaceutists 
justifiable  in  following  this  maxim  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
the  peculiar  and  highly  important  articles  of  their  commerce? 

7th.  To  what  extent  is  competition  allowable  in  conducting 
the  drug  business,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  pharmaceutists  to 
each  other  and  to  the  public  in  regulating  and  modifying  the 
retail  prices  of  medicines  ? 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — 1857. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LEECHES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

By  Frederick  Stearns. 

The  great  cost  of  imported  leeches,  and  their  liability  to 
accident  and  disease,  have  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  their 
general  use  in  this  country,  more  especially  in  interior  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  delay  incident  to  transportation  is  another 
objection  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  them  by  the  pharmaceutist. 

I  believe  that  large  dealers  in  leeches  in  the  country  confine 
themselves  solely  to  the  importation  of  those  of  foreign  collec- 
tion, and  that  our  indigenous  varieties,  some  of  them  valuable^ 
are  entirely  neglected. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact, 
one  proved  by  an  experience  of  twenty  years  that  by  means  and 
appliances  so  simple  as  to  commend  them  to  pharmaceutists  in 
every  part  of  our  Union,  we  may  insure  to  ourselves  an  abundant 
and  cheap  supply  of  these  invaluable  animals. 

The  foreign  varieties  of  leeches  can  be  easily  naturalized,  and 
the  supplies  of  those  indigenous  varieties  found  valuable,  can 
be  indefinitely  increased. 

The  idea  of  growing  leeches  in  the  State  of  Michigan  was  first 
carried  out  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  who  moved 
there  from  New  York  city  some  twenty  years  ago,  while  that 
portion  of  his  adopted  State  was  yet  a  wilderness.  Feeling  the 
want  of  leeches  which  he  had  freely  used  in  his  eastern  practice., 
he  was  led  to  experiment  with  those  found  in  the  neighboring 
marshes,  with  indifferent  results.  He  finally  procured  in  New 
York  a  lot  of  Spanish  leeches,  and,  building  a  tank  for  them, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  thrive  admirably,  and  to  this 
time  has  produced  them  in  larger  quantities,  sufficient  to  supply 
the  practitioners  of  his  portion  of  the  State.  The  « Hirudo 
decora,"  a  leech  found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  in  this  way  introduced,  and  is  now  largely  used  in 
some  counties  of  the  State, 

The  "aquarium  "  required  consists  of  a  wooden  tank  eight 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  ;  this  is  set  into  the 
ground  near  a  running  stream  of  water,  a  portion  of  which  is 
conducted  into  and  through  the  tank,  its  entrance  and  exit  be- 
ing made  through  wire  cloth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  leeches. 
The  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  is  covered 
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with  cobble  stones,  in  order  to  afford  a  refuge  for  the  leeches. 
The  water  exit  is  placed  about  ten  inches  below  the  top  edge  of 
the  tank,  which  edge  has  a  rim  of  boards  projecting  inwards,  all 
the  way  around  nailed  to  it.  This  is  all  the  apparatus  required, 
and  they  need  but  very  little  attention.  A  few  frogs  thrown  in 
once  a  week  will  supply  five  thousand  of  them  with  food  suffi- 
cient. In  winter  they  become  torpid,  and  the  tank  is  allowed 
to  freeze  over  and  so  remain  till  spring. 

They  produce  their  eggs  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
and  the  leech  is  matured  in  about  two  years.  Their  age  when 
subject  to  ordinary  care  is  about  fifteen  years. 

When  applied  they  bite  readily,  and  draw  about  two  drachms 
of  blood,  the  flow  of  which,  however,  is  to  be  excited  in  the  usual 
ways. 

Those  parts  to  which  leeches  are  to  be  applied  should  be  well 
cleansed  from  smell  or  perspiration,  and  they  are  best  used  by 
putting  the  requisite  number  into  a  suitable  sized  cupping  glass 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  applying  the  edges  of  the  cup  closely 
to  the  part  to  be  leeched ;  after  they  have  taken  hold,  the  cup 
may  then  be  gently  removed. 

The  naturalized  leech  is  hardy,  rather  small,  (from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,)  and  very  active  ;  those  produced  from 
the  variety  brought  from  Pennsylvania  (a  specimen  of  which  is 
herewith  submitted)  are  of  a  velvety  olive  green  color  upon  the 
dorsal  surface,  with  three  longitudinal  rows  of  spots ;  the  centre 
one  orange  colored,  the  others  black ;  the  belly  is  of  a  rusty 
orange  spotted  with  black. 

The  grey  leech  of  Michigan,  the  best  of  those  indigenous  to 
the  State,  is  of  a  uniform  grey  color,  extremely  thin  or  flat, 
peculiar  in  its  motions,  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  draw,  though 
its  bite  is  unaccompanied  with  any  pain ;  the  eggs  of  the  leech, 
instead  of  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  leeches,  are  attached  to  the  belly,  as  are  the  young 
leeches  for  some  time  after  their  development. 

The  low  price  at  which  these  leeches  can  be  produced  renders 
their  aid  available  to  the  poorest ;  and  while  by  cheapening 
them,  they  are,  by  increased  demand,  rendered  a  greater  source 
of  pecuniary  profit,  they  will  cost  the  producer  nothing  but  a  little 
time  and  patience. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF 

MAGNESIA. 

By  Frederick  Stearns. 

Ia  this  method  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  bi-carbonate 
magnesia,  of  known  strength,  is  employed,  which  is  converted 
into  the  citrate  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite  amount  of  citric 
acid,  and  at  the  moment  of  corking,  that  the  large  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  then  liberated  may  be  preserved.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Precipitate  magnesia  from  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  by  adding  to  it  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  it 
requires  10j  pounds  (troy)  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  12  pounds 
(troy)  of  carb.  soda. 

Wash  the  precipitated  magnesia  well  upon  a  linen  filter, 
drain,  and  having  ascertained  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
a  sample  of  known  weight,  by  drying  and  calcining,  introduce 
the  moist  hydrate  into  a  suitable  apparatus ;  and  to  every  1,280 
grains  of  anhydrous  magnesia  the  moist  hydrate  contains,  add  one 
gallon  of  clean  soft  water,  (allowing,  of  course,  for  the  water 
already  mechanically  combined  with  the  hydrate,)  then  subject 
the  whole  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
ten  atmospheres  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  magnesia  is 
dissolved.  Having  drawn  it  off,  filter  and  prepare  the  solution 
of  the  citrate  as  follows  : — Introduce  into  twelve  ounce  strong 
bottles  ten  and  one  half  fluid  ounces  of  the  solution  and  one  and 
a  half  ounces  of  lemon  syrup,  not  acidulated  ;  and  having  the 
corks  ready  and  softened,  introduce  into  each  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  grains  of  citric  acid  in  crystals  ;  cork  and  wire  immedi- 
ately. 

The  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which  this  solution  contains, 
renders  its  use  more  agreeable  than  when  prepared  after  the 
officinal  or  usual  methods.  I  have  not  found  it  to  deposit  the 
insoluble  citrate. 
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The  following  account  of  "  soap  bark"  originally  published  in 
the  "  Bullein  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  Zoologique  d 'acclimation ," 
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was  condensed  in  the  "  Journal  de  Pharmacie"  of  September 
last,  by  M.  Leon  Soubeiran,  from  whose  paper  we  translate.  The 
information  is  valuable  as  some  have  attributed  this  bark  to  a 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies. — (Ed.  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.j 

The  Quillaia,  (Quillaia  saponaria,)  is  a  tree,  indigenous  to 
Chili,  South  America,  where  it  occurs  in  mountainous  districts  in 
dry  and  rocky  soils,  where  it  rains  but  ten*  or  twelve  days  in  the 
year  ;  it  is  the  last  large  forest  tree  that  is  observed  on  the  Cor- 
dilleras which  remain  part  of  the  year  covered  with  snow.  It 
retains  its  leaves  in  winter ;  they  are  of  medium  size,  thick  and 
glossy  and  beautifully  green.  I  do  not  know  the  color  or  shape 
of  the  flowers,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  tree 
during  its  flowering  season ;  its  seed  are  contained  in  cellules 
forming  a  kind  of  rosette. 

The  liber  of  this  tree,  deprived  of  the  rough  exterior  bark,  is 
an  article  of  commerce  in  Chili,  where  it  may  be  found  in  all  the 
shops,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  from  Valparaiso  to  other 
places  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

This  bark  is  used  for  washing  silk  and  linen  stuffs,  which  it 
does  without  injury  to  their  colors,  but  principally  to  wash  the 
head  once  or  twice  a  week,  which  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
beauty  and  good  condition  of  the  hair  of  the  men,  and  women  es- 
pecially, of  all  classes  of  society.  In  employing  the  bark  they 
bruise  it  between  two  stones,  and  let  it  macerate  in  water  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  express  the  dregs,  and  use  the  infusion  for 
washing  the  article. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  febrifuge. 
They  employ  it  in  colds  in  the  head,  an  affection  very  common 
in  Chili  from  their  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  they  inhale 
the  dust  caused  by  agitating  the  broken  up  bark,  which  produces 
a  great  deal  of  sneezing.  I  tried  this  treatment  on  one  occa- 
sion, but  to  me  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  principal  substance  contained  in  this  bark  is  saponin. 
It  is  many  years  since  it  was  sent  to  France  from  Valparaiso,  but 
I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  trial.  In  Chili 
and  on  all  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  it  is  an  article  of 
daily  consumption. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  hard,  it  is  employed  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  for  which  purpose  its  good  qualities  are 
appreciated,  and  it  is  also  used  for  fuel  and  for  making  charcoal. 
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According  to  Molina  the  name  of  this  tree  is  derived  from  the 
Chilian  word  quillean,  which  signifies  to  wash.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  and  as  it  does  not  easily  split,  it  is  used  by  the  pea- 
sants to  make  stirrups,  but  the  chief  value  of  the  tree  is  due  to 
its  bark.  The  latter  is  received  in  bales  by  way  of  Havre  from 
Valparaiso  and  Lima. ' 


GLEANINGS— MEDICAL,  PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL. 

Syrup  of  Borax. — M.  Trousseau  recommends  this  syrup  in 
laryngeal  catarrh.  His  formula  is,  borax  four  drachms,  simple 
syrup  ten  ounces,  (dissolved  with  aid  of  heat.)  A  teaspoonful 
is  to  be  taken  from  seven  to  ten  times  a  day,  swallowed  without 
dilution,  and  avoiding  to  drink  immediately  after  so  as  to  pro- 
long the  contact  of  the  remedy. — Boston  Med.  Journ. 

Saccharine  Protosulphate  of  Iron.- — M.  Latour  recommends 
that  300  grains  of  pure  protosulphate  of  iron  be  mixed  with  80 
grains  of  sugar  candy  dissolved  in  a  gill  of  water,  and  left  to 
crystallize  at  the  temperature  of  95°  to  100°  Fahr.  The  crys- 
tals are  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  keep  without  alteration  if 
well  dried  at  first,  and  contain  54.57  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  (Ibid.) 

Preservation  of  Vaccine  Virus  hy  Grlycerin. — Dr.  Andrews, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  has  ascertained  that  glycerin  will  preserve 
vaccine  virus  in  an  active  condition.  The  scab  broken  into 
pieces  is  thrown  into  a  vial  with  a  little  glycerin  and  occasionally 
shaken.  Dr.  Andrews  vaccinated  seven  cases  without  a  single 
failure,  with  the  liquefied  virus  that  had  been  kept  through  the 
warm  weather.  If  the  preservative  action  of  the  glycerin  should 
prove  to  extend  indefinitely  it  will  greatly  increase  the  facility 
of  vaccination.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  makes  the  communication 
to  the  Peninsular  Medical  Journal,  examined  the  mixture 
microscopically  and  found  the  cells  perfectly  preserved. 

Therapeutical  use  of  Iodate  of  Potassa. — Messrs.  Demarquay 
and  Gustin  suggest  the  use  of  the  iodate  instead  of  the  chlorate 
of  potassa  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  wherein  the  latter 
has  been  used.    It  is  said  to  act  quicker,  more  energetically  and 
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in  smaller  doses.  The  dose  varies  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  "In 
diphtheritis,  in  mercurial  stomatitis  especially,  and  in  a  case  of 
gangrenous  stomatitis,"  its  efficacy  was  prompt.  The  authors 
think  that  the  alkaline  iodates  and  bromates,  owing  to  their  pecu- 
liar action  will  prove  valuable  agents  in  the  cure  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous affections. — [Revue  TherapeutiqueA 
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By  Frederick  Stearns,  Pharmaceutist. 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  convenience  and  utility  in  calcula- 
tions connected  with  commerce,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  scale  of  notation, 
the  scale  op  money,  and  that  of  weight  and  measure,  should  be  based  upon 
one  common  principle.  Our  money  scale,  like  the  scale  of  notation,  is  already 
on  the  decimal  plan,  and  the  last-named  is  so  firmly  established  throughout 
the  civilized  world  as  to  be  unalterable  ;  and  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  make 
the  scales  of  weight  and  measure  harmonize  with  it." — Report  of 31.  Lefferts  to 
Ike  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  necessity  for  a  reform  in  our  present  standards  of  weight 
and  measure-— a  reform  based  upon  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system — is  admitted  by  every  one  whose  business  transactions 
compel  them  to  employ  those  now  in  use.  More  particularly  is 
it  felt  by  the  compounder  and  prescriber  of  medicine,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  pharmaceutist ;  for  he  buys  and  sells  by  one  stand- 
ard of  weight,  compounds  and  dispenses  by  another,  purchases 
liquids  by  standards  perhaps  legal  only  in  the  place  of  purchase, 
sells  them  by  that  one  which  is  legal  in  his  own  State,  while  he 
dispenses  them  as  medicine  by  yet  another  one. 

The  initiatory  steps  towards  this  reform  have  been  taken  by 
various  scientific  societies  and  commercial  associations,  in  ap- 
pointing committees  to  consider  upon  the  best  means  of  securing 
a  decimal  arrangement,  applied  to  the  scale  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure, and  to  endeavor  to  find  one  practicable  in  its  adaptability 
to  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  available  in  the  ease  with  which 

*  [Note. — It  had  been  our  intention  to  reprint  the  Report  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  on 
Weights  and  Measures  as  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  but 
the  views  of  Mr.  Stearns,  as  to  the  unit  of  a  new  decimal  system  of  weights 
being  a  troy  grain,  being  in  our  opinion  more  practicable,  we  have  concluded 
to  insert  his  paper;  which,  besides  being  more  condensed,  explains  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Felton's  views  as  contained  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  report.  See  Editorial  remarks 
in  this  number. — Editor  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.] 
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it  may  be  made  to  supersede  the  present  standards,  by  not  in- 
volving too  wide  a  departure  from  present  well-known  quanti- 
ties. 

From  several  reports  which  I  have  read,  it  appears  that  a  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Felton,  of  New  York,  is  recommended — 
one  which  is  the  result  of  17  years  labor  in  this  hitherto  unfruit- 
ful field,  and  to  which,  in  its  general  principles,  I  give  my  un- 
qualified admiration.  But  as  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  is 
worthy  of  previous  careful  consideration,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  to  give  their  views,  if 
differing  from  those  offered  the  public,  the  writer  is  led  to  sub- 
mit the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the  unit  proposed  in  the 
plan  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Felton  proposes,  in  his  plan,  not  to  disturb  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  weight  now  employed — the  avoirdupois 
pound  of  7000  grains — but  to  adopt  it  as  the  unit  in  his  new  sys- 
tem, and  to  create  the  scale  by  decimal  divisions  and  multiples 
of  this  weight,  using  in  the  scale  names  now  employed  for  nearly 
similar  weights. 

The  three  orders  of  weight— Troy,  Apothecaries  (the  pound 
in  each  being  5760  grains,)  and  Avoirdupois  (the  pound  being 
7000  grains) — he  supersedes  by  the  establishment  of  one,  the 
scale  as  follows : 

EQUIVALENT  IN  PRESENT  STANDARDS. 

1  grain  =    7-10  of  1  grain. 

10  grains  =     1  scruple  =    7  grains. 

10  scruples  =     1  dram  =    1  1-6  drachms  Apoth. 

ia  A„„™r,  i  I  1  ounce  3  dr.  2  sc.  Apoth. 

10  drams  =     1  ounce  =  *?  ,  0„0  -       .  r. 

}  1  ounce  262.-5  gr.  Avoir. 

10  ounces  =  1  pound  =  1  pound  Avoirdupois. 

10  pounds  =  1  stone  =  5-7  of  1  stone. 

10  stones  =  1  hundred  weight  less  than  cwt.  by  12  lbs. 

10  hundred  weight  =  1  ton  "  ton  by  1240  lbs. 

In  the  above  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pound  (commer- 
cial) alone  remains  unchanged — the  grain  being  reduced  to  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  the  pound,  or  seven-tenths  of  the  present 
grain. 

Now,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Felton  in  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  adopting  the  Avoirdupois  pound  as  a  unit,  and  propose,  in 
place  of  it,  the  grain  now  employed;  because,  while  I  admit 
that  the  Avoirdupois  pound  may  be  the  most  important  weight 
of  our  standards  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions,  yet  I 
believe,  if  the  present  arrangement  is  to  be  disturbed  at  all,  and 
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one  be  adopted  similar  to  Mr.  Felton's,  that  the  standard 
grain,  the  present  unit,  should  be  the  unit  in  the  new  system — 
First — Because  it  is  alike  in  all  the  systems  we  employ,  while 
the  Avoirdupois  pound  is  the  pound  of  no  other  scale  used  in 
this  country. 

Second — I  believe  the  grain  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
divisions  of  weight  which  we  employ,  on  account  of  its  use  in 
estimating  the  power  and  effect  of  remedies — it  being  a  guide 
in  prescribing  and  dispensing  ; — and  upon  it  and  other  attenu- 
ated weights  are  constructed  all  our  medical  formulae. 

Third — I  consider  that,  by  employing  the  grain  for  the  unit, 
the  reduction  of  the  old  systems  to  the  new  one  is  much  easier, 
being  easily  made  without  the  use  of  written  figures, — in  fact, 
by  a  method  which  Mr.  Felton  has  pointed  out,  reduction  is 
almost  done  away  with — which  method  does  not  apply  to  his 
scale  with  equal  facility. 

Here  is  the  scale,  with  the  standard  grain  for  a  unit: 


10  grains 
10  scruples 

10  drams 


1  grain 
=    1  scruple 
=    1  dram 

=    1  ounce 


EQUIVALENT  IN  STANDARD  WEIGHTS. 

=    1  grain. 
=     \  scruple  (Apoth.), 
=     If  drachms  (Ap.),  1  dr.  2  sc. 
C  2  ounces  2  scru.  Apoth. 
I  2  ounces  125  grs.  Avoird. 


10  ounces 


1  pound 
1  stone 

1  hundred  weight 


1  ton 


I  lb.  8  oz.  G  dr.  2  sc.,  Apoth. 

3-7  pound  Avoird. 
1  stone  2  6-7  lbs.  Avoird. 
excels  cwt.  by  30  6-7  lbs. 
less  than  ton  by  811  3-7  lbs. 

contains  10,000  standard 
the  value  of  only  seven- 
which  I  am  led  to  believe  just 
as  practicable  for  commercial  purposes,  and  much  more  avail- 
able for  ours.  Reference  to  the  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tion between  the  different  scales : 


10  pounds  = 
10  stones  = 
10  hundred  weight  = 

In  the  above  scale,  the  pound 
grains,  instead  of  10,000  grains  of 
tenths  of  the  present  standard 


SCALE  OF 
STANDARD  WEIGHTS. 

1  grain 

.1  scruple,  Apoth., 
1  drachm,  Apoth., 
1  ounce,  Apoth., 
1  ounce,  Avoir., 
1  pound,  Avoir., 
1  pound,  Apoth., 
1  stone 

1  swt.  (112  lbs.  Av.) 
1  ton  (2240  lbs.  Av.) 


EQUIVALENT  IN 
POUND-UNIT  SCALE. 

1.3  grains  = 
2  6  scruples  = 
7.8  scruples  = 

6  dr.  2.4  scrup.  : 
5  dr.  68.75  grains  = 
1  pound  = 

7  ounces  4.88  dr,  = 

1.4  stones  = 
1.12  hund.  weights  = 
2.240  tons       ~  = 


EQUIVALENT  IN 
GRAIN-UNIT  SCALE. 

1  grain 

2  scruples 

6  scruples  or  .6  of  one  dram. 
4  dr.  8  scrup.,  or  4.8  dr. 

4  dr.  37.5  gr. 

5  oz.  7.6  dr. 

7  ounces,  or  .7  lbs. 

9  lbs.  8  oz.,  or  .98  stone. 

7  stones  8.4  lbs.,  or  .784  cwt. 

1  ton  5  sto's  68  lbs,  or  1.568  tons 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the  attenuations  of  the 
standard  weight  into  the  grain-unit  scale  is  unattended  with  the 
inconvenient  fractions  which  accompany  that  of  the  pound-unit 
scale. 

Moreover,  if  any  quantity  of  Avoirdupois,  Troy  or  Apothe- 
caries' weight  be  reduced  to  grains,  the  figures  which  express 
that  number  of  grains  show  the  number  of  any  denomination  of 
the  grain-unit  standard  contained  in  that  quantity.  Thus,  37 
pounds,  11  ounces,  7  drachms,  2  scruples  and  14  grains  (Apoth.) 
is  equivalent  to  218,874  grains,  either  of  the  Troy,  Apothe- 
caries, Avoirdupois  or  grain-unit  standard.  Now,  this  can  be 
read,  by  the  decimal  arrangement  of  the  grain-unit  scale  : — 2 
stones,  1  pound,  8  ounces,  8  drams,  7.4  scruples ;  or  21  pounds, 
8  ounces,  8  drams,  7.4  scruples ;  or  218  ounces,  8  drams,  7.4 
scruples  ;  or  2,188  drams,  7,4  scruples ;  or  21,887.4  scruples. 

In  order  to  reduce,  as  above,  the  standards  now  employed  to 
the  pound-unit  scale,  when  the  numbers  indicate  a  quantity  of  a 
division  less  than  the  pound  Avoirdupois,  that  quantity  must 
first  be  reduced  to  grains,  and  then  be  converted  into  grains 
of  the  pound-unit  scale,  by  adding  to  each  3-10  of  a  standard 
grain. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  employing  a  decimal  arrangement  of  the 
scale,  the  reduction  of  a  quantity  of  one  division  to  that  of 
another  becomes  a  nullity,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  -figures 
used  to  express  any  quantity  shoiv  the  number  of  any  denomina- 
tion contained  in  that  quantity,  as  shown  by  the  example  given 
above.  • 

Having  shown  why  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Felton  has  over- 
looked the  importance  of  the  standard  grain,  in  pharmacy  and 
medicine,  in  his  desire  not  to  disturb  the  current  of  commercial 
transactions,  and  considered  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
grain-unit  decimal  scale,  let  us  look  at  the  system  of  Measure 
of  Capacity,  in  his  plan. 

He  takes  one-eighth  of  the  New  York  dry  bushel  for  the  unit 
of  measure ;  this  contains  ten  pounds,  Avoirdupois,  of  distilled 
water  at  60°  F.  This  unit  he  terms  a  gallon — corresponding 
with  the  "stone"  of  the  pound-unit  scale  of  weight.  The  divi- 
sions and  names  in  the  scale  are  as  follows  : 
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10  grains  ■     equal  1  scruple. 

10  scruples  "  1  dram. 

10  drams  "  1  gill. 

•  10  gills  "  1  pint. 

10  pints  "  1  gallon. 

10  gallons  "  1  anker. 

10  ankers  "  1  tun. 

— thus  making  the  pound-unit  scale  to  equal,  in  distilled  water 
at  60°  F.,_ 

1  grain  equals  1  grain. 

1  scruple  "  1  scruple. 

1  dram  u  1  dram. 

1  ounce  "  1  gill. 

1  pound  "  1  pint. 

1  stone  "  1  gallon. 

1  hundred  weight  "  1  anker. 

1  ton  "  1  tun. 

Now,  to  establish  a  similar  uniformity  between  the  standard 
of  measure  and  the  grain-unit  system,  it  requires  that  we  should 
have  a  minim  measure,  corresponding  in  distilled  water  at  60° 
F.,  with  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  that  this  minim  be  the 
unit  for  measure — the  scale  and  names  as  follows : 

IN  WEIGHT.  IN  MEASURE. 

1  standard  grain  =    1  grain  =  1  minim. 

10  standard  grains  =    1  scruple  =  1  fluid  scruple. 

100  "  =1  dram  =  i  fluid  dram. 

1,000  "  =1  ounce  ==  1  fluid  ounce. 

10,000  "  =1  pound  =  1  pint. 

100,000  "  =1  stone  =  1  gallon. 

1,000,000  "  =1  hundred  weight  =  1  anker. 

10,000,000  "  =    1  ton  =1  tun. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  number  of  divisions  in  the 
scale  of  measure  correspond  with  the  number  of  those  in  the 
scale  of  weight,  and  Hhat  the  corresponding  divisions  of  both 
should  weigh  alike  in  water,  from  the  fact  that  most  liquids  in 
common  use—milk,  wine,  oil,  etc., — are  of  nearly  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  water  at  its  ordinary  temperature — near 
enough  for  commercial  purposes, — while  expensive  liquids,  of 
varying  specific  gravity,  and  powerful  liquid  medicines,  should 
be  bought  and  sold  by  measure  only.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
in  the  last  table,  the  minim  is  preserved  in  the  scale  of  measure 
and  made  a  fraction  over  .5  of  a  grain  heavier  than  the  standard 
minim  (Apoth.)  while,  in  the  previous  one  the  drop  or  minim  is 
discarded.  I  deem  the  minim  an  important  item  in  the  scale  of 
measure  ;  and,  when  made  to  correspond  with  the  grain  in  weight, 
quite  as  appropriate  to  adopt  for  a  unit  of  measure  as  the  eighth 
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part  of  the  New  York  dry  bushal — which  bushel  is  not  a  stand- 
ard in  many  other  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  Apothecaries' 
and  minim-unit  standard  measures,  in  distilled  water  at  60?  F. : 

1  minim  =  .9493  of  1  minim. 

1  fluid  drachm  =  .569  of  1  fluid  dram, — about  5.7  scruples. 

1  fluid  ounce  =  .455  of  1  fluid  ounce,  or  4  dr.  5.5  scruples. 

1  pint  =  .7291  of  1  pint,  or  7  fluid  oz.  2  fluid  dr.  9.1  scr. 

1  gallon  =  .58328  of  1  gallon,  or  5  pints  8  fl.  oz.  3  dr.  2.8  scr. 

— and,  by  comparing  the  following  table  of  Apothecaries'  mea- 
sure — 


1  minim  =  .9493  grains. 

60  minims             =    1  fluid  drachm  =  56.9  " 

8  fluid  drachms      =    1  fluid  ounce  (480  m.)  =  455.6  " 

16  fluid  ounces       ==    1  pint  (7680  m.)  =  7291.1  " 

8  pints                   =    1  gallon  (60,440  m.)  =  58328.8  " 


—with  that  given,  with  the  liquid  grains  for  a  unit,  the  contrast 
shows  the  glaring  ununiformity  of  the  latter  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  other. 

Now  let  us  see  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  correspondence 
between  the  systems  of  decimal  weight  and  measure,  and  our 
present  currency — taking  for  example  an  article,  liquid  or  solid, 
valued  at  one  dollar  per  ounce. 


1  grain, 
1  scruple, 

or 

1  minim 

costs 

1  mill. 

or 

1  fluid  scruple, 

u 

1  cent. 

1  dram, 

or 

1  fluid  drachm, 

it 

1  dime. 

1  ounce, 

or 

1  fluid  ounce, 

a 

1  dollar. 

1  pound, 

or 

1  pint, 
1  gallon, 

it 

1  eagle. 

1  stone, 

or 

a 

10  eagles. 

1  hundred  weight, 

or 

1  anker, 

n 

100  eagles. 

1  ton, 

or 

1  tun, 

it 

1000  eagles. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  refer  those  interested  in  this  much- 
needed  reform  to  the  sources  which  have  led  to  the  foregoing 
remarks — the  report  of  M.  Lefferts  to  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  that  of  Dr.  Guthrie  to  the  ximerican  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  These  contain — together  with  matter 
not  appropriate  for  comment  in  a  paper  of  this  kind — interest- 
ing historical  information,  and  many  unanswerable  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  early  introduction  of  the  decimal  arrangement 
into  our  scales  of  weights  and  measure.* — Medical  Independent, 
December  1857. 

*  [See  vol.  ii  (July  and  Oct.,  1830)  of  this  Journal  for  an  admirable  paper 
on  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  England  and  France. — Editor.] 
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AMYLENE  CONDEMNED  AT  THE  ACADEMIE  DE  ME DE CINE, 

PARIS. 

M.  Giraldes  having  recently  sent  a  paper  to  the  Academy, 
entitled,  "  Clinical  Study  of  Amylene,"  MM.  Robert,  Larrey, 
and  Jobert  formed  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  In 
the  report  read  on  the  18th  inst.,  M.  Jobert  details  various  ex- 
periments and  observations  he  has  since  made  with  this  substance, 
both  with  and  without  apparatus  ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  amylene  exerts  an  energetic  and  dangerous  influence. 
The  statement  that  has  been  made,  that  it  is  less  active  than 
chloroform,  is  only  true  when  it  is  administered  in  the  open  air, 
and  is  explained,  he  says,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  evaporation.  If 
only  a  sponge  be  employed,  there  are  only  produced,  after  a 
period  varying  from  nine  to  nineteen  minutes,  muscular  agitation 
and  acceleration  of  pulse,  effects  that  ensue  in  from  five  to  seven 
minutes  if  the  sponge  be  placed  in  a  cone  of  pasteboard.  If  an 
apparatus  be  employed,  however,  amylene  becomes  a  most  ener- 
getic anaesthetic,  the  desired  result  occurring  in  two,  and  often 
in  one  minute.  The  effects  of  this  agent  are  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  pulse  by  thirty  or  forty,  the  modification  of  the 
color  of  the  blood,  and  the  perturbation  of  the  nervous  system, 
inducing  insensibility,  coma,  and  the  abolition  of  the  intellectual 
power.  It  is  thus  a  toxical  agent,  acting  simultaneously  upon 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  M.  Giraldes  does  not  advance 
sufficient  proof  that  amylene  is  less  dangerous  than  chloroform  ; 
and  even  M.  Robert's  proposition  of  employing  it  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases  is  not  admissible,  inasmuch  as  amylene  possesses 
the  inconveniences,  without  the  advantages,  of  chloroform. 
Chloroform  does  not,  like  amylene,  deprive  the  blood  of  its  red 
color  ;  and  while  chloroform  depresses  and  renders  the  pulse 
slower,  amylene  quickens  it,  producing  congestion  of  organs. 
Amylene  is  of  difficult  administration,  while  chloroform  is  easily 
given.  Chloroform  has  furnished  to  M.  Jobert  the  same  satis- 
factory results  at  all  ages,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  not  more  in- 
jurious in  infancy  than  at  a  later  period.  He  proposed  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  author  in  favor  of  amylene  should  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  the  communication  is  interesting  in  other  points, 
the  thanks  of  the  Academy  should  be  returned  for  it. 
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M,  Velpean  proposed  a  further  condemnation  of  amylene  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy ;  for,  from  the  experiments  even  of  the 
reporter,  it  was  evident  that  amelyne  is  more  difficult  to  manage, 
and  more  dangerous  in  its  results.  In  the  recent  case  of  death 
from  it,  there  were  not  the  extenuating  circumstances  adduced 
for  chloroform  or  ether,  such  as  the  want  of  skill  or  experience 
of  the  manipulator,  since  it  was  the  inventor  himself  who  directed 
the  procedure.  « I  maintain  that  a  substance  which  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  in  the  hands  of  him  who  recommends  it,  is  dangerous 
to  such  a  point,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  employed ;  and 
I  propose  that  the  Academy  formally  reject  it." 

M.  Larrey  observed  that  he  completely  agreed  with  M.  Vel- 
peau, and  he  should  have  thought  that  M.  Giraldejs,  after  having 
been  present  at  Dr.  Snow's  last  accident,  would  have  somewhat 
modified  his  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

M.  Jobert  added,  that  when  amylene  is  administered  on  a 
sponge,  anaesthesia  sometimes  cannot  be  produced  for  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  Charriere's  apparatus  be  em- 
ployed, it  is  rapidly  induced  ;  but  at  the  expense  of  serious  ac- 
cidents. It  differs  from  chloroform,  in  that  the  insensibility  it 
induces  is  instantaneous  and  not  progressive.  It  produces  an 
important  modification  of  the  blood — London  Pharm.  Journ., 
Oct.  1,  1857,  from  Moniteur  des  ffip.,  No.  100. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  LIVING  ELECTKIC  FISHES  AS 
MEDICAL  SHOCK  MACHINES. 

By  Prof.  G.  Wilson. 

The  author  stated  that,'  in  prosecuting  researches  into  the 
early  history  of  the  electric  machine,  he  did  not  at  first  contem- 
plate going  further  back  than  the  seventeenth  century,  or  com- 
mencing with  any  earlier  instrument  than  Otto  Guericke's  sulphur 
globe  of  1670.  His  attention,  however,  had  been  incidentally 
directed  to  the  employment  of  the  living  torpedo  as  a  remedial 
agent  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians ;  and  he  now 
felt  satisfied  that  a  living  electric  fish  was  alike  the  earliest  and 
the  most  familiar  electric  instrument  employed  by  mankind.  In 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice,  he  adduced  the  testimony 
of  Galen,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius,  and  Asclepiades,  whose  works 
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proved  that  the  shock  of  the  torpedo  had  been  used  as  a  remedy 
in  paralytic  and  neuralgic  affections  before  the  Christian  era.  A 
still  higher  antiquity  has  been  conjecturally  claimed  for  the 
electric  Silurus,  or  Malapterurus  of  the  Nile,  on  the  supposition 
that  its  Arabic  name,  raad,  signifies  thunder-fish,  and  implies  a 
very  ancient  recognition  of  the  identity  in  nature  of  the  shock- 
giving  power  and  the  lightning  force ;  but  the  best  Arabic 
scholars  have  pointed  out  that  the  words  for  thunder  (raad)  and 
for  the  electric  fish  (radd)  are  different,  and  that  the  latter 
signifies  the  "causer  of  trembling,"  or  "  convulser so  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  imputing  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or 
even  to  the  Arabs,  the  identification  of  Silurus-power  with  the 
electric  force.  In  proof  of  the  generality  of  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  living  zoo-electric  machine  at  the  present  day,  the 
author  referred  to  the  remedial  application  of  the  torpedo  by  the 
Abyssinians,  to  that  of  the  gymnotus  by  the  South  American 
Indians,  and  to  that  of  the  recently-discovered  electric  fish 
(Malapterurus  Beninensis)  by  the  dwellers  on  the  old  Calabar 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  native  Calabar 
women  are  in  the  practice  of  keeping  one  or  more  of  the  fishes 
in  a  basin  of  water,  and  bathing  their  children  in  it  daily,  with 
a  view  to  strengthen  them  by  the  shocks  which  they  receive. 
These  shocks  are  certainly  powerful,  for  living  specimens  of  the 
Calabar  fish  are  at  present  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  single  one  gives 
a  shock  to  the  hand  reaching  to  the  elbow  or  even  to  the  shoulder. 
The  usages  referred  to  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
nations  following  them  from  time  immemorial,  so  that  they  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  antiquity  as  well  as  of  the  generality  of  the 
practice  under  notice.  The  author  concluded  by  directing  the 
attention  of  naturalists  to  the  probability  of  additional  kinds  of 
electrical  fish  being  discovered,  and  to  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  views  of  the  natives  familiar  with  them  are  in 
reference  to  the  source  of  their  power  and  to  their  therapeutic 
employment.  Sir  J.  Richardson  stated  that  there  were  not  less 
than  eleven  genera  of  fishes  known  that  had  the  power  of  giving 
electric  shocks.  There  was  one  peculiarity  in  all  these  fishes, 
and  that  was  the  absence  of  scales.  In  every  one  of  them  an 
apparatus  had  been  discovered,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
galvanic  cells  put  in  action  by  a  powerful  system  of  nerves.  He 
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read  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Baikie,  now  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  Niger,  in  which  that  gentleman  stated  that  he  had 
met  with  an  electric  fish  in  Fernando  Po,  and  which  Sir  J.  Rich- 
ardson believed  was  identical  with  the  Malapterurus,  which  had 
been  described  by  Dr.  Wilson,  from  the  coast  of  Old  Calabar, 
The  natives  called  this  fish  the  Tremble-fish — London  Pharm, 
Journ.  October  1857. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  FLUORINE. 

By  M.  J.  Nickles. 

From  the  whole  of  my  researches,  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  drawn : — 

I.  Fluorine  exists  in  the  blood,  in  very  small  quantities, 

II.  There  is  also  some  in  the  urine. 

III.  There  is  also  fluorine  in  the  bones,  but  much  less  than 
has  been  said ;  according  to  Berzelius,  100  grammes  of  the  earthy 
matter  of  the  bones  contain  3  grammes  of  fluoride  of  calcium ; 
with  the  new  means  of  investigation  which  I  make  known,  we 
find  that  there  is  scarcely  5  centigrammes  of  this  fluoride  in  1 
kilogramme  of  osseous  substance. 

IV.  The  sources  from  which  the  animal  organism  derives  the 
fluorine  which  it  may  require,  are 

1.  Drinkable  waters. 

2.  Vegetable  substances, 

Both  contain  it  in  such  small  proportions  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  traces  of  it,  to  operate  on,  at  least,  I  kilo- 
gramme of  ash  and  on  the  product  of  the  evaporation  of  several 
quarts  of  water. 

3.  Accidentally,  also,  the  organism  may  derive  fluorine  from 
mineral  waters,  all  of  which  contain  fluorides  in  very  consider- 
able quantity  as  compared  with  drinkable  waters. 

4.  This  circumstance  appears  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  certain 
mineral  waters,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
matters,  such  as  the  waters  of  Plombieres,  Mont-Dore,  Soulz- 
bad,  &c. 

5.  The  water  of  the  Seine  taken  at  Paris,  and  the  water  of 
the  Rhine  taken  at  Strasbourg,  are  those  which  contain  the 
least  fluorine. 
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6.  The  river  "water  in  France  richest  in  fluorides,  is  that  of  the 
Somme,  taken  at  Amiens. 

7.  The  various  mineral  waters  are  not  equally  rich  in  fluorides ; 
the  richest  of  those  which  I  have  examined,  are :  the  water  of 
Oontrexe'ville,  Antogast,  and  Chatenois  (Bas-Rhin). 

One  litre  of  these  waters  is  sufficient  for  giving  unequivocal 
marks  of  the  presence  of  fluorine. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  sea  water  (Atlantic)  contains  it  only  in 
proportions  detectable  in  300  litres.  This  fact  establishes  a  very 
decided  difference  between  this  water  and  the  mineral  waters 
which  are  analogous  to  sea  water. 

9.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  fluorine  in  the  earth's  crust 
may  be  formulised  thus  :  there  is  fluoride  of  calcium  in  all  the 
waters  which  contain  bicarbonate  of  lime ;  there  may  also  be 
fluorine  in  the  rocks  and  minerals  which  are  formed  by  the  way 
of  sediment. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  putting  these  facts  in  evidence, 
it  results  from  what  is  said  in  the  memoir,  that : — 

10.  The  classical  process  sins  in  two  especial  points,  and  leads 
us  to  admit  the  existence  of  fluorine  where  there  is  none  ;  this  is 
owing : — 

A.  To  the  action  which  sulphuric  acid  may  exert  on  the  glass 
plate. 

B.  To  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  acid  which  this  acid 
may  contain. 

11.  I  eliminate  these  causes  of  error  : — 

A.  By  replacing  the  glass  plate  by  a  place  of  rock  crystal. 

B.  By  employing  an  acid  free  from  hydrofluoric  acid. 

12.  The  acid  employed  by  preference  for  decomposing  the 
fluorides,  is  sulphuric  acid  purified  by  diluting  it  with  water,  and 
exposing  it  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  150°  to  180° 
(302°  to  358°  F.) 

13.  The  solvent  which  I  employ  is  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
with  some  care,  may  be  found  free  from  fluorine  in  com- 
merce. 

My  memoir  makes  known  the  circumstances  in  which  such 
hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  in  the  large  way. 

14.  All  the  estimates  of  fluorine  heretofore  made  with  the  aid  , 
of  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  repeated. 
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15.  Many  substances  are  reputed  to  contain  fluorine  without 
containing  any :  the  fluorine  which  has  been  found  in  their  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  has  been  introduced  by  the  reagents,  and 
especially  by  the  sulphuric  acid  employed.—  London  Chemist, 
November  1857,  from  Comptes  Eendus. 


ON  SEVERAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  OF 
CINCHONA. 

By  T.  R.  Spence,  M.  I>.,  Pharmaceutist,  of  Detroit. 

Considerable  attention  of  late,  has  been  given  by  pharmaceu- 
tists, to  the  fluid  extract  of  bark,  and  several  formulas  have  been 
published.  I  propose  the  following  process,  which  produces  an 
elegant  and  efficient  preparation. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Cinchona, 
Take  of  Calisaya  Bark,  coarsely  powdered,       four  lbs.  avoird. 
Dilute  Alcohol,    ....       eight  pints. 

Macerate  the  bark  with  a  portion  of  the  alcohol,  in  a  closed 
vessel,  kept  in  a  hot  water  bath  for  24  hours.  Transfer  to  a 
displacing  apparatus,  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum 
and  pass  it  slowly  through  twice.  Continue  the  displacement, 
with  dilute  alcohol,  until  completely  exhausted,  and  remove  the 
first  quantity  (eight  pints)  when  recovered.  Evaporate  this,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  to  six  pints,  and  the  second  quantity,  in 
like  manner,  to  four  pints,  and  add  together.  Allow  it  to  remain 
quiet  for  about  two  days — decant  and  filter,  and  dissolve  in  it 
Refined  Sugar — four  lbs.  avoird. 

Collect  the  precipitate  of  cinchona  red,  and  resinous  matter, 
and  dissolve  in  it 

Alcohol — one  pint — 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  extract  gradually,  with  agitation, 
I  recover  the  alcohol  used  by  distillation,  which  is  an  important 
consideration,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  though  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  process. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the  first  portion  of  the  tincture 
must  be  exceedingly  rich  in  the  soluble  principles  of  the  bark, 
and  that  the  slight  amount  of  heat  required  in  the  evaporation 
cannot  deteriorate  it  in  the  least. 
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The  tincture  which  follows,  secures  the  complete  exhaustion, 
and  containing  much  less  of  the  extractive  matter,  can  be  evapo- 
rated more  safely, 

The  precipitate  of  cinchona  red,  and  resinous  matter,  which 
is  discarded  in  most  formulas,  or  only  partially  incorporated,  is 
of  particular  importance  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  small  amount 
of  alcohol  renders  less  sugar  necessary,  for  preservation,  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Each  fluid-ounce  will  represent  one  half  an  ounce  of  the  crude 
material  (which  is  the  proportion  recognized  in  most  of  the  for- 
mulas I  have  seen ;)  medium  dose,  one  drachm. 

The  fluid  extract  is  advantageously  used,  also,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  infusions,  and  decoctions, — and  in  addition  to  other 
mixtures. 

The  following  articles  I  have  manufactured  for  some  time,  and 
fchey  have  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  many  : — 

Tincture  of  Calisaya — Aromatic. 
jj.    Calisaya  Bark,  coarsely  powdered,    one  lb.  avoird. 
Ceylon  Cinnamon,       .  " 
Cardamom  Seeds,        .  " 
Jamaica  Ginger,         .        "         of  each  1 J  drs. 
Purest  deodorized  Spirits,  five  pints. 

Macerate  and  displace,  and  add— 

Sherry  Wine,  ....        two  pints. 
Tincture  Angelica,  .       .       .        one  fluid-drachm. 
Simple  Syrup,        .       .       .        one  pint. 
Allow  it  to  stand  a  few  days,  decant  and  filter. 
Dose — one  half  to  one  table-spoonful. 
This  is  an  efficient  preparation,  and  pleasantly  taken. 

Wine  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
r.    True  Red,  or  Calisaya  Bark,  well  bruised,    six  oz. 

Sherry  Wine,  four  pints. 

Macerate,  displace,  and  after  standing  a  few  days,  decant  and 
filter. 

Dose — one-half  to  one  wine-glassful. 

It  may  be  sweetened  to  suit  the  taste,  when  taken.  This  was 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  wine  and  bark  so  frequently  used, 
and  possesses  the  advantages  of  elegant  appearance,  with  equal 
and  determinate  strength. — Medical  Independent,  Sept.,  1857. 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  QUANTITY  OF  MORPHIA  IN 

OPIUM. 

By  M.  Fordos. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  morphia  in  opium  is  a 
subject  of  very  great  interest  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  It  is 
to  the  presence  of  this  alkaloid,  endowed  with  very  energetic 
action  on  the  animal  economy,  that  opium  owes,  if  not  all  its 
properties,  at  least  those  for  which  it  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine. 
The  opiums  which  are  found  in  commerce  have  a  very  variable 
composition,  The  quantity  of  morphine  may  vary  from  nothing 
to  14  per  cent.,  and  even  beyond  that  in  indigenous  opium.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  what  uncertainty  is  involved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  this  substance,  if  the  proportion  of  morphia  be  not 
determined  previously  to  its  use  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
A  great  number  of  processes  for  its  analysis  have  been  published, 
but  they  all  present  practical  difficulties,  which  prevent  our 
always  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

This  question  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  prize  by  the 
Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  process  which  I  am  about  to  describe  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  morphia,  is  easily  performed,  and  furnishes  results 
which  are  very  accurate. 

Fifteen  grammes  of  the  opium,  cut  in  thin  slices,  are  mace- 
rated in  sixty  grammes  of  water,  occasionally  stirring  the  liquid. 
After  twenty -four  hours  the  product  of  maceration  is  turned  into 
a  mortar,  and  the  opium  thoroughly  disintegrated  with  the  pestle. 
The  whole  is  then  poured  on  a  small  filter,  and,  after  the  liquid 
has  run  through,  the  filter  is  washed  with  fifteen  grammes  of 
water,  which  have  also  served  to  rinse  the  mortar  and  flask  in 
which  the  maceration  was  performed.  The  washings  are  repeated 
a  second  and  third  time  with  ten  grammes  of  water  each  time. 
The  opium  is  then  sufficiently  exhausted.  A  third  part  of  the 
liquid  is  taken  for  determining  the  quantity  of  ammonia  neces- 
sary for  the  precipitation  of  the  morphia.  The  ammonia  is  added 
drop  by  drop,  using  a  graduated  burette,  and  stopping  the  mo- 
ment the  liquid  presents  a  slight  ammoniacal  odor.  The  quantity 
of  ammonia  employed  is  then  noted  down. 
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The  quantity  of  morphia  is  determined  in  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  liquor,  which  represents  ten  grammes  of  opium. 

To  the  liquor  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  rectified  spirit  and 
a  quantity  of  ammonia,  exactly  double  that  used  in  the  first  ex- 
periment. (It  is  necessary  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
to  obtain  the  complete  separation  of  the  morphia.)  The  liquid 
is  then  agitated,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  well-closed  flask.  It 
soon  deposits  crystals,  some  in  fine  needles,  very  little  colored, 
which  is  narcotine  ;  the  others  in  prisms,  more  bulky,  and  a  little 
more  colored,  are  morphine.  After  two  or  three  days  the  flask 
is  well  agitated,  and  allowed  to  stand  again  for  some  hours,  to 
give  the  morphia  time  to  precipitate  completely.  The  crystals 
are  then  collected  upon  a  small  filter,  and  washed  with  about  half 
an  ounce  of  proof  spirit.  This  washing  removes  the  mother- 
liquor  and  the  coloring  matter.  There  remain  on  the  filter  crys-» 
tals  of  morphine,  which  are  slightly  colored,  and  crystals  of  nar- 
cotine, which  are  colorless.  The  filter  is  dried  upon  the  same 
funnel,  two  or  three  drachms  of  ether  added,  and,  after  that,  three 
or  four  drachms  of  chloroform  at  twice.  The  crystals  of  narco- 
tine instantly  dissolve  in  the  chloroform,  and  are  removed  with 
it.  The  chloroform  does  not  affect  the  morphia.  The  filter  is 
finally  washed  with  three  drachms  of  ether,  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  chloroform  and  "narcotine,  and  then  dried.  The  crys- 
tals of  morphia,  which  are  removed  with  great  facility,  are 
weighed. 

In  the  process  which  I  have  just  described,  in  treating  the 
opium  with  water,  all  the  morphia  which  exists  in  combination 
is  easily  dissolved  with  very  little  narcotine  and  a  little  resin  ous 
and  coloring  matter.  If  ammonia  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, a  dirty  precipitate  is  obtained  of  morphia,  narcotine,  and 
coloring  matter.  The  addition  of  the  alcohol  retards  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  alkaloids,  and  gives  them  time  to  assume  the 
crystalline  form.  The  alcohol  also  retains  in  solution  the  resin- 
ous and  coloring  matter.  Nearly  colorless  crystals  are  therefore 
obtained. 

Washing  the  morphia  with  chloroform  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion, which  completely  separates  all  the  narcotine. — London 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  November,  1857. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PHOSPHORUS,  GLUE,  AND  CHLORIDE 
OF  AMMONIUM. 

Hr.  Gentele  suggests  that  the  production  of  phosphorus,  which 
has  within  the  last  few  years  become  so  much  more  important  a 
branch  of  chemical  industry,  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  the  production  of  glue,  sal  ammoniac,  and  ferrocyanides. 

The  raw  materials  for  the  preparation  of  ferrocyanide  are  to 
be  charred  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  liquid  as  well  as 
solid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be 
used  for  making  sal  ammoniac. 

The  separation  of  the  fat  from  the  bones  is  effected  best  by 
boiling  them  with  water.  The  fat  thus  obtained  serves  for 
making  soap.  The  bones  are  from  time  to  time  taken  out  of  the 
water  by  means  of  rakes,  and  fresh  bones  put  in  until  the  liquid 
becomes  gelatinous.  This  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be 
used  as  manure,  or  as  food  for  pigs. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  then  separated  by  digesting  the  bones 
in  hydrochloric  acid  (1*03  to  1*05  sp.  gr.)  until  they  become  soft 
and  transparent.  Fresh  bones  yield  the  largest  amount  of  fat 
and  also  of  gelatine;  in  old  bones  the  gelatine  is  for  the  most 
part  decomposed.  Even  in  fresh  bones  the  amount  of  gelatine 
varies  very  much,  some  containing  45  per  cent.,  and  others  only 
30,  or  even  less. 

The  bones  from  which  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  extracted 
by  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  well  washed  with  water,  and  lastly 
with  lime  water.  The  gelatinous  residue  is  dried  in  the  air,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  well  closed  vat,  furnished 
with  one  or  more  perforated  false  bottoms.  After  a  short  time, 
a  stream  of  liquid  gelatine  flows  out  of  the  vat,  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  be  run  into  moulds  and  cut  into  sheets.  When  a 
more  dilute  solution  begins  to  flow  off,  the  remaining  lumps  of 
gelatine  are  taken  from  the  vat  and  boiled  with  the  thin  solution, 
or  with  water,  until  completely  dissolved,  the  liquid  evaporated, 
and  run  into  moulds. 

For  obtaining  phosphate  of  lime  and  sal  ammoniac  two  me- 
thods may  be  adopted :  The  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  the  crude  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  charring  of  the  raw 
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materials  used  for  the  production  of  ferrocyanide.  When  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  drawn  off,  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  solution 
precipitated  in  the  same  vat.  After  repeating  this  operation 
several  times,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water'  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  mixed  with  some 
of  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  the  phosphate.  It  is, 
however,  preferable  to  precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime  by  means 
of  lime  milk,  because  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  phosphate  of 
lime  is  very  dilute,  and  in  the  evaporation  of  the  dilute  -solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  iron  pans  the  salt  is  rendered  ferru- 
ginous, and  the  pans  are  eaten  away.  But  when  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  obtained  in  precipitating  the  phosphate  solu- 
tion by  lime  milk  is  used  for  converting  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia into  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  solution  may  be  evapo- 
rated in  iron  pans  without  detriment.  The  precipitation  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  should  be  effected  with  hot  liquids,  so  as  to 
insure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  lime.  Effervescence 
takes  place  on  mixing  the  liquids,  because  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia solution  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  equivalent  to 
the  calcium  of  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The  phosphate  of  lime 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  milk  of 
lime  contains  animal  substance.  It  is  dried  in  porous  vessels, 
and  then  gently  ignited  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  until  it  be- 
comes white.  In  this  state  it  is  better  adapted  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  phosphorus  than  burnt  bones,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  easily  decomposed,  and  as  it  does  not  contain  carbonate  of 
lime  there  is  a  proportionate  saving  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  decomposition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid 
is  effected  in  the  usual  way.  The  separation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  solution  from  the  gypsum  is  effected  in  leaden  vats  with 
perforated  bottoms,  covered  with  layers  of  quartz  fragments  and 
sand.  After  the  acid  solution  has  filtered  off,  the  residue  of 
gypsum  is  washed  by  displacement  with  water.  The  phosphoric 
solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans,  heated  by 
the  flues  leading  from  the  distillation  furnaces.  The  concen- 
trated residue  of  the  phosphoric  solution,  when  mixed  with  char- 
coal, is  dried  in  iron  pans,  covered  with  a  stone  vault,  with  open- 
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ings  in  front,  for  charging  the  pans  and  stirring  the  contents, 
and  -with  flues  at  the  back,  communicating  with  the  chimney,  for 
drawing  off  the  vapors  of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  The 
retorts  used  for  distilling  the  phosphorus  are  similar  to  those 
used  for  distilling  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron.  They 
are  made  of  fire  clay,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
wide  in  the  bulb.  The  furnace  used  for  the  distillation  is  like- 
wise constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saxon  furnaces  for 
distilling  sulphuric  acid.  Each  furnace  holds  twenty-four  re- 
torts, at  distances  of  four  or  five  inches  apart.  In  the  section 
A  Ar  are  the 
retorts ;  b  b, 
the  lateral 
walls  of  the 
fireplace  ;  <?, 
the  grate  fire 
bars  ;  c?,  the 
ash  pit ;  fg  h 
e  are  openings 
throughwhich 
the  retorts 
are  introduc- 
ed. They  are 
afterward  s 
closed  with 
loose  stones, 
covered  with 
mortar  at  the 
outside  only, 
so  that  they 
may  be  re- 
moved with- 
out injury  to 
the  furnace. 

A  slab  of  sandstone,  i  i,  covers  the  fireplace,  and  has  square 
holes  through  which  the  flame  passes  to  the  iron  plate,  I  I,  upon 
which  the  leaden  evaporating  pans  rest.  At  the  back  of  the 
furnace  the  channel  K  is  connected  with  the  chimney,  and  the 
draught  is  regulated  by  a  damper. 
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The  receivers  used  are  made  of  ordinary  clay  with  lead  glaze' 
and  consist  of  two  parts  :  a  cylindrical  vessel,  n  n,  and  a  lid,  o  <?? 
with  an  open  neck,  p,  and  a  tube,  q,  four  or  five  inches  long,  of 
such  diameter  as  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  extending 
below  the  under  surface  of  the  lid,  so  as  to  dip  into  water  con- 
tained in  the  cylindrical  vessel.  These  receivers  are  cheaper 
than  those  made  of  copper,  which  are  soon  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  hot  phosphorous  vapor,  and  the  gases  generated 
in  the  operation. 

When  the  retorts  have  been  arranged  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
receivers  charged  with  water  connected,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and 
very  gradually  increased  during  six  or  eight  hours.  During  this 
time,  water  and  sulphurous  acid  vapors  are  given  off,  and  when 
combustible  gas  begins  to  issue  from  the  retorts,  the  connection 
with  the  receiver  is  made  tight  with  loam,  leaving  a  very  small 
hole  for  the  escape  of  gases.  An  iron  ladle,  r,  is  then  placed  in 
each  receiver,  and  the  heat  is  raised  sufficiently  to  carry  on  the 
distillation  of  the  phosphorus.  The  progress  of  the  distillation 
is  best  observed  by  raising  the  iron  ladles  from  time  to  time, 
emptying  their  contents  under  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and 
again  replacing  them,  so  as  to  catch  the  phosphorus  as  it  comes 
over.  During  the  whole  operation  combustible  gas  issues  from 
the  small  hole  in  the  luting,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When 
this  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  it  may  be  owing  to  a  stoppage  in 
neck  of  the  retort,  by  the  deposition  of  oxide  of  phosphorus.  In 
this  case  the  receiver  must  be  removed,  and  a  stout  iron  wire 
passed  up  the  neck  of  the  retort.  When  the  neck  of  the  retort 
is  found  to  be  clear,  the  stoppage  of  the  gas  must  be  owing  to 
the  retort  being  cracked, 

After  the  heat  has  been  maintained  for  forty-six  hours,  and 
finally  raised  to  near  whitenes3,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  that 
passes  over  decreases  so  much,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue the  operation.  The  receivers  are  then  removed,  and  the 
phosphorus  emptied  into  a  vat  under  water.  When  the  furnace 
has  cooled,  the  retorts  are  taken  out,  and  a  fresh  charge  intro- 
duced. Each  retort  contains  about  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  the 
dry  mass,  and  yields  eleven  or  twelve  ounces  of  phosphorus. 
During  the  whole  operation  the  water  in  the  receivers  must  be 
kept  cold,  without  leaving  the  lower  mouth  of  the  tube  g  un- 
covered. 
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The  improvements  that  still  remain  to  be  made  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  phosphorus,  relate  only  to  the  distillation.  The  cost  of 
the  material  prepared  for  distillation  does  not  amount  to  one- 
fourth  the  price  of  the  phosphorus  it  yields,  while  the  cost  of  the 
distillation  amounts  to  one-half  the  price  of  the  phosphorus.  Hr. 
Gentele  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  any  advan- 
tage in  attempting  to  prepare  phosphorus  with  a  mixture  of 
charred  bones,  (2  CaO,  P05>)  carbon,  and  silica,  because  a  much 
higher  temperature  is  requisite ;  and  to  obtain  a  given  quantity 
of  phosphorus  from  this  mixture,  containing  less  than  one-third 
as  much  phosphorus  as  that  generally  used,  a  very  much  larger 
consumption  of  fuel  would  be  necessary. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  present  distillation  method,  con- 
sists in  the  circumstance  that  the  furnace  cannot  be  worked  con- 
tinuously, and  therefore  attempts  should  be  made  to  effect  the 
distillation  in  larger  retorts,  which,  like  those  used  for  distilling 
zinc  by  the  Altenburg  method,  may  be  emptied  and  charged 
without  interfering  with  the  fire.  If  this  were  effected,  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  one-half  the  fuel  at 
present  used,  and  one  cylinder  would  work  as  much  of  the  mix- 
ture as  a  whole  furnace  does  now  ;  and  although  this  alone  would 
-very  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  yet  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plan, 
and  this  could  not  be  done  at  a  factory  without  a  certain  pros- 
pect of  their  being  a  demand  for  the  increased  supply. 

The  crude  phosphorus,  obtained  as  above  described,  is  purified 
by  distillation  from  a  large  cast-iron  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
only  just  dips  into  water,  contained  in  a  flat  earthen  pan,  which 
is  so  full,  that  as  phosphorus  distils  over,  some  of  the  water  runs 
over  the  edge. 

The  phosphorus  to  be  distilled  is  cut  in  pieces  under  water, 
mixed  with  some  wet  sand,  and  put  into  the  retort  in  quantities 
of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  The  wet  sand  serves  to  prevent  the 
ignition  of  the  phosphorus  while  charging  the  retort.  The  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  retort  requires  great  caution.  In  the 
first  instance  the  water  adhering  to  the  phosphorus  evaporates, 
and  drives"  out  a  portion  of  the  air,  then  bubbles  of  gas  issue, 
which  sometimes  ignites  when  escaping  from  the  water,  and, 
lastly,  drops  of  phosphorus  pass  over,  and  condense  in  the  neck 
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of  the  retort.  From  this  time  the  heat  must  be  kept  up  uni- 
formly, until  no  more  phosphorus  comes  over  ;  since,  if  the  heat 
is  allowed  to  decrease,  air  or  water  may  get  into  the  retort,  and 
give  rise  to  explosions.  During  the  distillation,  the  water  in 
the  receiver  is  kept  cold,  and  the  phosphorus  is  removed  from 
time  to  time  by  an  iron  ladle ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  explo- 
sion, phosphorus  may  not  be  ignited  and  thrown  about. 

For  obtaining  the  phosphorus  in  the  shape  of  sticks,  the  ordi- 
nary vessel  is  used  for  melting  the  phosphorus  ;  but  in  the  cock 
is  cemented  a  glass  tube,  several  feet  long,  and  of  uniform  bore. 
This  is  closed  at  the  lower  end  with  a  cork,  to  which  a  wire  is 
attached,  and  the  glass  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  vessel  containing 
cold  water.  The  cock  of  the  vessel  containing  the  melted  phos- 
phorus is  then  opened,  so  as  to  admit  the  phosphorus  into  the 
glass  tube,  and  when  it  has  solidified,  the  cork  is  carefully  with- 
drawn, and  with  it  the  rod  of  phosphorus,  while  fresh  liquid 
phosphorus  passes  into  the  tube.  By  a  little  management  the 
whole  of  the  phosphorus  may  thus  be  drawn  out  in  one  stick, 
and  coiled  round  in  the  tube,  or  cut  with  scissors  under  water.  If 
the  stick  should  happen  to  be  drawn  out  too  quick,  before  the 
phosphorus  in  the  tube  is  solidified,  the  cock  must  be  shut,  the 
phosphorus  that  escapes  put  back  into  the  melting  vessel,  and 
the  operation  recommenced  as  in  the  first  instance. — London 
Pharm.  Journal. 


ON  IODIDE  OF  ALUMINUM. 
By  E.  Weber. 

Wohler  has  shown  that  iodide  of  aluminium  cannot  be  prepared 
by  the  same  method  which  Oerstedt  in  1820  obtained  the  chlo- 
ride, and  Lowig  subsequently  the  bromide  of  aluminum,  namely, 
by  mixing  alumina  with  charcoal  and  igniting  the  mixture  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  or  bromine. 

By  treating  metallic  aluminum  with  iodine,,  the  author  has 
obtained  iodide  of  aluminum,  Al2  I3.  Some  filings  of  aluminum 
were  placed  in  a  glass  tube  about  7  centimetres  in  length  closed 
at  one  end ;  dry  iodine  was  then  put  in  and  the  tube  sealed  with 
the  lamp.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  1  part  of  aluminum  to  10-11 
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parts  of  iodine.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  combina- 
tion perhaps  only  takes  place  slowly ;  the  iodine  in  contact  with 
the  aluminum  soon  adheres  slightly  to  the  walls  of  the  tube, 
and  separates  therefrom  when  struck,  leaving  behind  a  browTn  spot. 

If  the  tube  be  now  carefully  heated,  the  combination  is  affect- 
ed with  a  strong  evolution  of  light  and  heat ;  the  granules  of 
aluminum  burn  in  the  tube  with  a  beautiful  violet  light ;  the 
iodide  of  aluminum  formed  constitutes  on  cooling  a  solid  mass, 
with  a  strong  brown  color  from  the  presence  of  iodine.  If  a 
slight  excess  of  aluminum  were  employed,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  heat  the  tube  again  gently,  especially  at  the  point  where 
the  metal  was  placed,  and  to  drive  the  iodine  there  by  the  flame 
so  as  to  free  the  compound  from  excess  of  iodine  ;  the  compound 
then  appears  mixed  with  aluminum  as  a  dingy  white  crystalline 
mass. 

The  iodide  of  aluminum  thus  prepared  may  easily  be  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  the  tube  ;  the  tube  is  then  bent  by  the  lamp, 
(or  a  bent  tube  may  be  employed  from  the  commencement),  and 
the  iodide  of  aluminum  is  heated,  when  it  fuses,  soon  boils,  and 
sublimes  in  delicate  snow-white  laminae  into  the  cold  part  of  the 
tube. 

The  iodide  of  aluminum  thus  separated  from  free  iodine  and 
the  excess  of  aluminum  forms  dazzling  white  crystalline  laminae, 
which  fuse  into  an  extremely  liquid  fluid,  boiling  readily  when 
further  heated.  On  cooling  it  forms  a  solid,  white,  radiately 
crystalline  mass.  In  the  air  the  compound  fumes  strongly,  and 
deliquesces  into  oily  drops  by  attracting  water  ;  it  soon  colors 
paper  purple-red,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  a  strong  evolution 
of  heat.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  very  readily  ; 
iodine  separates  under  these  circumtances,  so  that  is  scarcely 
possible  to  transfer  it  when  fused  from  one  tube  to  another  with- 
out alteration,  as  the  mass  is  always  colored  brown  by  some 
separated  iodine.  If  a  few  granules  of  aluminum  be  put  into 
the  second  tube  and  first  heated,  the  whole  amount  of  free  iodine 
is  absorbed,  and  the  compound  may  then  be  again  obtained  per- 
fectly white.    Analysis  gave — 

Average 

Iodide  of  silver  2-611  2-545  2*947,  or  I  93-20  3  93  10 
Alumina  ....     0-203      0-199     0-231,  or  Al    7-12     2      6  90 
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Iodide  of  aluminum  behaves  exactly  like  the  chloride.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  with  strong  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a  fluid 
which  rapidly  becomes  brown  in  the  air.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  may  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  under  certain  circumstances  a  perfectly  white  mass 
may  thus  be  obtained.  The  iodide  of  aluminum  is  treated  with 
little  water  so  as  to  produce  a  clear  oily  solution  ;  this  is  then 
quickly  placed  under  the  bell  of  the  air-pump,  and  as  complete  a 
vacuum  as  possible  is  produced.  A  radiately  crystalline  film  is 
soon  formed,  and  in  a  short  time  this  becomes  an  enamel-like 
mass.  When  touched  with  a  glass  rod,  the  mass  which  is  still 
tenaciously  fluid,  then  often  solidifies  with  a  distinct  evolution  of 
heat.  The  solid  mass  remains  without  alteration  under  the  bell- 
glass  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  deliquesces 
readily,  and  dissolves  without  residue  in  water.  When  heated 
in  a  glass  tube  it  is  decomposed ;  water,  hydriodic  acid,  and  free 
iodine  are  evolved,  leaving  alumina  in  the  residue.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  a  hydrate  of  the  periodide  ;  the  author  proposes  to 
determine  its  composition  more  exactly. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Aluminum,  KI-f-API3,  is  produced 
when  iodide  of  aluminum  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  brought  into 
contact  with  heated  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  sealed  tube.  This 
compound  has  the  appearance  of  a  waxy,  transparent,  crystalline 
mass,  which  fuses  readily,  but  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to 
volatilize.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  being  strongly  heated,  but 
only  parts  with  a  small  excess  of  iodide  of  aluminum  with  great 
difficulty ;  for  this  purpose  the  temperature  must  be  raised  until 
the  softening  of  the  glass.  In  water  it  dissolves  without  residue, 
producing  much  heat.    Analysis  : — ■ 

I  88-59  4  88-42 

Al  5-26  2  4-77 

K  5-76  1  6-81 

Ohem.  Graz.,  Oct.  15,  1857,  from  Pogg endoff's  Annalen. 
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ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  FORMING  AMMONIO-IODIDES 
OF  METALS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  attention  of 
chemists  has  been  directed  to  the  compounds  of  metals  with 
iodine  and  ammonia.  The  fifth  edition  of  Brande's  Chemistry, 
published  in  1841,  is  silent  on  the  subject.  At  the  Oxford 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1847,  I  exhibited  the 
ammonio-iodide  and  per-iodide  of  gold,  and  since  that  time  other 
experiments  on  other  metals  have  furnished  me  with  results 
which  perhaps  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Chemical  Section. 

Solution  of  Iodine  in  Ammonia.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of 
dissolving  iodine  in  ammonia  for  the  purpose  in  question,  is  to 
place  about  50  or  60  grains  of  iodine  in  an  evaporating  dish, 
hold  it  over  the  spirit-lamp  till  thoroughly  warm  and  the  vapor 
arises,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammoniae,  which  will 
be  immediately  charged  with  a  large  excess  of  iodine  in  solution. 
This  may  be  poured  into  a  bottle  and  more  iodine  and  ammonia 
added,  until  the  requisite  supply  is  obtained. — Ammonio-iodide 
of  Gold.  Gold-leaf  when  placed  in  the  iodine  solution  instantly 
turns  black,  (a  purple  if  the  solution  is  diluted),  and  immediately 
dissolves,  like  sugar  in  water.  If  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  some  quantity,  we  obtain  black  four-sided  prisms  of  the  am- 
monio-periodide,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water  ;  and  if  a  very 
weak  solution  be  exposed  for  some  months-  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  a  slight  precipitate  appears,  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  clear  solution  furnishes  a  most  striking  microscopic  object 
both  as  to  crystalline  arrangement  and  richness  of  tint  when 
placed  in  polarized  light.- — Ammonio-iodide  of  Silver.  Gmelin 
says  of  the  ammonio-iodide  of  silver,  that  "  unfused  iodide  of 
silver  absorbs  with  evolution  of  heat  3.6  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
and  forms  a  white  compound,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  gives 
off  ammonia  and  turns  yellow  again."  The  phenomena  are  far 
more  interesting  when  silver  leaf  is  added  to  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  The  metallic  silver  is  dissolved,  and  when  a  few 
drops  are  placed  on  a  slip  of  glass  beautiful  brushes  of  prismatic 
crystals  shoot  out  in  all  directions,  which  may  be  mounted  as  a 
microscopic  object  in  Canada  balsam  after  the  excess  of  iodine 
is  spontaneously  evaporated.    Under  polarized  light  the  colors 
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of  the  crystals  are  brilliant  in  the  extreme. — Ammonio-iodide  of 
Mercury.  The  phenomena  in  forming  this  compound  are  varied 
and  interesting.  Mercury  is  added  to  the  iodine  solution,  and 
after  the  application  of  heat  and  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  a 
few  drops  on  a  slip  of  glass  give  bundles  of  permanent  prismatic 
crystals,  similar  to  those  of  silver,  and  acted  on  with  the  same 
energy  by  polarized  light.  If  ammonia  be  added  to  these  crys- 
tals, they  are  immediately  covered  with  tufts  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  by  degrees  they  are  converted  into  ruby-colored  hexagonal 
prisms,  which  are  also  permanent. — Ammonio-iodide  of  Cobalt, 
Brande  observes  that  "  no  precipitate  is  produced  in  solutions  of 
cobalt  either  by  hydriodic  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  by 
iodic  acid  or  iodate  of  potassa."  I  find,  however,  that  cobalt 
yields  to  the  action  of  the  ammonio-iodide  solution  after  some 
hours'  digestion  and  a  little  heat  and  water.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  exhibits  very  strongly  the  sympathetic  properties  of 
the  chloride,  for  when  placed  on  paper  and  gently  heated  it  be- 
comes a  brilliant  green,  which  of  course  vanishes  as  the  paper 
cools. — Ammonio-iodide  of  Titanium.  As  titanium,  which  re- 
sists every  direct  method  of  attack  in  the  laboratory,  yields  after 
a  period  of  digestion  in  the  iodine  solution,  it  is  probable  that 
other  of  the  scarcer  metals,  which  are  with  difficulty  reduced  by 
the  ordinary  methods,  might  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  am- 
monio-iodides,  and  thus  throw  additional  light  on  their  respective 
equivalents.  The  crystals  of  ammonio-iodide  of  titanium  which 
I  have  obtained  were  from  a  pure  specimen  of  the  metal  obtained 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  Halifax,  from  the  slag  of  the  neighbor- 
ing iron-furnaces  at  Low  Moor  Ammonio-iodide  of  Aluminum. 

In  forming  this  compound  I  did  not,  as  on  other  occasions,  use 
the  pure  metal,  but  alumina  only,  precipitated  in  the  usual  way. 
After  allowing  the  alumina  to  digest  for  some  time  in  the  iodine 
solution,  the  whole  was  boiled  in^a  little  water,  which  dissolved 
the  new  compound,  and  upon  evaporation  and  the  proper  mea- 
sure of  heat  to  volatilize  the  excess  of  iodine  and  ammonia,  a 
white  semi-metallic  substance  remained,  as'  in  the  case  of  silver. 
It  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate on  the  addition  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Whether 
any  use  can  be  made  of  this  process  towards  obtaining  the  pure 
metal  is  of  course  a  problem  for  practical  men. — London  Phar- 
maceutical Journal,  October,  1857. 
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ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNINE. 
By  Richard  Hagen. 

The  author  has  investigated  this  subject  in  the  laboratory  and 
under  the  guidance  of  von  Gorup-Besanez.  He  was  induced  to 
this  by  the  statements  of  von  Sicherer,  that  the  well-known  re- 
action with  bichromate  of  potash  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
fails  when  the  strychnine  is  mixed  with  tartrate  of  antimony  or 
tartrates  in  general,  or  with  free  tartaric  acid. 

He  first  ascertained  that  the  reactions  with  bichromate  of 
potash,  or  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  containing 
nitric  acid,  never  fail  when  pure  strychnine  is  employed,  whether 
by  itself  or  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  if  proper  care 
be  taken ;  this  is  particularly  important,  as  these  reactions  have 
been  described  as  uncertain  by  incompetent  persons  in  various 
medical  journals.  He  then  passed  to  the  testing  of  some  salts 
of  strychnine. 

I.  With  nitrate  of  strychnine  the  reaction  with  bichromate 
of  potash  or  peroxide  of  lead  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
occurs  just  as  distinctly  and  persistently  as  with  pure  strychnine. 

II.  This  is  also  the  case  with  muriate  of  strychnine,  with 
which  the  characteristic  color  even  appears  to  be  more  beautiful 
than  with  pure  strychnine  or  the  nitrate. 

III.  Acetate  of  strychnine  also  gives  the  above  mentioned  re- 
actions with  equal  distinctness. 

Mixtures  of  pure  strychnine  and  tartrate  of  antimony  in  vari- 
ous proportions  were  tested  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

a.  Of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  strychnine  and  tartrate 
of  antimony,  weighing  2  grs.  in  all,  a  fourth  part  was  put  into  a 
watch-glass,  and  treated  with  4  or  5  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  the  whole  was  then  worked  into  a  uniform  mass  by 
means  of  a  small  pestle.  On  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  mode- 
rately concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  this  mass, 
a  very  beautiful  bluish-violet  stripe  was  immediately  formed 
around  it.  On  moving  the  watch-glass  to  and  fro,  the  coloration 
spread  through  the  whole  mass,  and  increased  in  intensity  on 
the  addition  of  another  drop  of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of 
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potash  ;  the  reaction  persisted  as  long  as  with  pure  strychnine, 
the  blue  color  gradually  passing  to  violet  and  then  to  red. 

b.  With  a  mixture  of  1  part  by  weight  of  strychnine  with  10 
parts  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  the  reaction  occurred  just  as 
rapidly  and  certainly,  and  persisted  nearly  as  long  as  with  the 
preceding  mixture, 

o.  With  1  part  of  strychnine  and  20  parts  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, the  reaction  lost  somewhat  in  duration,  but  not  in  cer- 
tainty and  beauty. 

d.  With  1  part  of  strychnine  and  30  parts  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, the  duration  of  the  reaction  was  plainly  diminished  ;  it 
nevertheless  occurred  quite  distinctly.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reaction  the  mass  acquired  a  greenish  tinge. 

With  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  strychnine  with  60  parts  of  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  the  reaction  was  still  distinctly  recognizable 
by  a  practised  eye,  but  disappeared  very  rapidly,  the  fluid  ac- 
quiring a  greenish  color.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with 
mixtures  of  tartaric  acid  and  strychnine. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  this  reaction  for 
strychnine  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  that  von  Sicherer's  statements  mu3t  be  founded 
in  error.  As,  however,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  the  author  tried  mixtures  of  salts  of  strych- 
nine with  tartrate  of  antimony  in  various  proportions.  He  ob- 
tained the  following  results  : — 

With  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  strychnine 
and  20  parts  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  the  reaction  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  does  not  occur ;  the  mass 
almost  instantly  acquires  a  green  color.  But  up  to  these  pro- 
portions the  reaction  occurs  even  here. 

With  muriate  of  strychnine,  the  reaction  is  still  recognizable 
with  mixtures  of  1  part  of  the  salt  with  30  parts  of  tartrate  of 
antimony.    This  is  the  case  also  with  acetate  of  strychnine. 

The  reaction  for  strychnine  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sul- 
phuric acid  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  .the  presence  of  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  other  tartrates,  or  free  tartaric  acid,  whether 
pure  strychnine  or  its  salts  be  employed  in  the  experiments. 
The  reaction  occurs  with  perfect  certainty  with  proportions  of  1 
to  60  ;  the  author  considers  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  be  preferable 
to  that  containing  nitric  acid,  when  tartrates  are  present. 
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From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  tart- 
rates, tartrate  of  antimony,  or  free  tartaric  acid  with  pure  strych- 
nine, does  not  affect  the  reaction  with  bichromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid  ;  but  that  it  becomes  less  sensitive  with  nitrate  of 
strychnine,  and  fails  altogether  with  an  excess  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony. The  probable  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  nitric  acid  set 
free  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  tartaric 
acid,  giving  rise  to  products  of  decomposition  which  exert  a  vio- 
lent reducing  action  upon  the  chromic  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  reaction  is  produced 
with  perfect  certainty  by  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid, 
even  in  the  presence  of  tartrates,  although  nitrate  of  strychnine 
be  employed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  when  in  judicial  cases  nitrate  of  strych- 
nine and  tartaric  acid  coexist  in  the  substance  to  be  investigated, 
by  the  employment  of  the  process  of  Stass,  the  strychnine  is  ob- 
tained as  such,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  so  that  the  above 
facts  would  have  no  influence  upon  the  result.  In  examining  a 
powder  consisting  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  and  tartrates,  the 
nitrate  must  be  converted  into  pure  strychnine,  or  the  reaction 
with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed;  this, 
indeed,  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases  when  there  are  no  data 

regarding  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  investigation  

London  Ohern.  Qaz.9  October  15,  1857,  from  Liebigs  Annalen. 
August  1857. 


CHINESE  POISONS. 
By  D.  J.  Macgowan,  M.  D.,  Ningpo. 

■ 

[The  writer  of  the  following  has  resided  in  China,  engaged  in 
medical  practice,  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  His  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language,  and  with  the  literature 
of  Chinese  science,  is  such  as  to  justify  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statements. — Ed.  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^ 

In  consequence  of  the  atrocious  attempt  of  the  Cantonese  to 
poison  the  foreign  community  at  Hong-Kong,  applications  have 
been  made  to  us  from  various  quarters  for  information  on  poisons 
known  to  the  Chinese.  An  investigation  of  Chinese  toxicology 
would  require  much  time  and  special  study,  which  we  despair  of 
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being  able  to  devote  to  that  interesting  subject.  In  default  of 
presenting  anything  of  value  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  we  sub- 
mit for  the  perusal  of  the  general  reader  the  limited  information 
we  possess  on  Chinese  poisons.  From  the  period  of  the  Han 
dynasty  to  the  present  day  poisoned  arrows  have  been  employed 
both  in  the  chase  and  in  warfare  ;  less,  however,  by  the  Chinese 
proper  than  by  the  so-called  Aborigines,  or  Miautsz.  In  the 
hands  of  the  latter  they  are  formidable  weapons.  Instant  death 
is  inevitable  from  the  slightest  abrasion.  The  Chinese  possess 
no  agents  for  counteracting  the  poisons  of  the  hill  tribes ;  the 
Pun  Tsau  states  that  these  Inner  Barbarians  apply  borax  some- 
times with  success  to  poisoned  wounds  ;  and  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  for  their  various  virulent  poisons  they  possess  per- 
fect antidotes. 

We  are  acquainted  with  only  one  of  the  inoculating  poisons  of 
the  Chinese — a  watery  extract  of  the  root  of  tsau-wu—a,  peren- 
nial creeper  found  on  the  hills  of  the  central  provinces.  Its 
botanical  character,  as  well  as  its  precise  physiological  action, 
we  have  yet  to  ascertain.    Its  active  principle  appears  to  be 
highly  volatilizable,  and  great  exactness  is  needed  in  preparing 
it.    iSmall  animals  are  kept  in  readiness  for  testing  the  strength 
of  the  extract ;  they  are  punctured  with  a  point  charged  with 
the  poison;  and  when  its  virulence  is  sufficient  to  occasion  in- 
stant death,  it  is  boiled  no  longer.    A  native  physician  who  saw 
it  prepared  by  the  hunters  of  the  adjacent  district  of  Funghwa, 
states  that  sometimes  they  prick  their  arms  to  let  blood  flow  to 
the  wrist,  and,  after  carefully  wiping  the  part  near  the  wound, 
apply  some  of  the  pasty  extract  to  the  lower  end  of  the  line  of 
blood,  which  it  rapidly  blackens  through  its  whole  length  ;  and# 
it  is  affirmed,  that  were  the  continuity  with  the  incision  unbroken, 
the  morbific  action  of  the  subtile  agent  would  penetrate  the 
wound  and  prove  quickly  fatal.    It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
tongues  of  the  unwary  as  a  practical  joke — when  it  occasions  a 
keen  sensation  of  formication.    The  dried  root  is  administered 
where  the  nerves  of  motion  are  impaired.  The  Funghwa  hunters 
traverse  in  winter  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chihkiang  in  pur- 
suit of  tigers,  that  are  sometimes  taken  by  being  pierced  with 
arrows,  the  necks  of  which  are  bound  with  filaments  of  cotton 
saturated  with  the  poison ;  at  other  times,  springs,  charged  with 
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these  arrows,  are  adjusted  near  the  lair  of  the  animal  for  his 
destruction.  When  a  limb  is  struck,  the  beast  writhes  awhile 
before  expiring,  but  when  wounded  in  the  body,  he  leaps  for- 
ward, staggers  and  falls  dead  immediately.  Attached  to  the 
imperial  body-guard  is  a  corpse  of  hunters,  who,  when  on  the 
chase  in  pursuit  of  edible  game,  provide  themselves  with  en- 
venomed missives  to  be  employed  against  wolves. 

Latterly,  poisoned  arrows  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse 
as  implements  of  war,  owing  to  an  increasing  familiarity  with 
fire-arms.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  contriver  of  a  machine 
which  was  designed  to  be  used  against  the  Euglish  during  the 
late  war.  It  succeeded  so  well  in  picking  off  goats  which  were 
led  over  the  cords  communicating  with  it,  that  the  military  com- 
mission strongly  recommend  its  adoption  for  destroying  barba- 
rian bipeds.  Unfortunately  for  the  patriotic  inventor,  the  treaty 
of  Nanking  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  game,  just  as  it  was,  as 
he  supposed,  about  to  be  largely  bagged.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that,  in  the  hands  of  assassins,  this  easily  obtainable  poi- 
son would  prove  a  potent  means  of  destruction  ;  as  a  slight  punc- 
ture of  an  instrument  charged  with  it,  would,  from  its  rapid 
absorption,  be  a  sure  coup  de  grace. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  point  out  all  the  virulent  agents  which 
unscrupulous  Chinamen  are  likely  to  employ  against  an  enemy. 
We  shall  only  add  one  more  of  the  inoculating  class,  and  that 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  novelty.  When  the  late  commissioner 
Lin  was  devising  means  for  the  extirpation  of  English  barba- 
rians at  Canton,  some  of  the  gentry  of  that  city  actually  pro- 
posed to  H.  E.  to  rid  the  place  of  certain  prominent  and 
obnoxious  individuals  by  infecting  them  with  leprosy.  Lin  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  proposition  as  unbecoming  a  civilized 
people.  That  Chinese  statesman  was  a  brave  and  honorable 
man  ;  his  present  Manchu  successor  has  no  claim  to  such  virtues. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  leprous  virus  would  be,  it  is 
said,  the  tardiness  of  its  action ;  it  is  believed  that  more  than  a 
month  elapses  after  the  introduction  of  the  animal  poison,  before 
it  begins  to  show  itself  in  its  victim.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
foul  malady  is  too  imperfect  to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  such 
an  inoculation  as  impracticable. 

There  are  poisons  also  which  are  inhaled,    A  person,  who 
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aided  a  magistrate  in  the  administration  of  a  poison  of  this  class, 
gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  transaction,  which  was  a 
filicide.  (Oar  apology  for  coining  this  word  is,  that  it  is  needed 
to  denote  a  crime,  or  rather  extra-judicial  practice,  not  un- 
common in  China  :  resorted  to  for  making  away  with  dangerous 
adult  sons.)  The  son  of  that  officer  was  a  lawless  and  incorrigi- 
ble character,  who  by  misdemeanors  perilled  the  safety  of  his 
family,  and  they  determined  on  his  removal.  To  effect  that  ob- 
ject without  publicity,  no  small  finesse  was  requisite  on  the  part 
of  his  father  and  friends.  Suspecting  their  designs,  he  became 
excessively  wary.  On  the  day  agreed  upon  for  his  execution, 
the  father  feigned  to  be  withholding  the  son's  much  loved  opium, 
until  he  could  induce  the  hapless  youth  to  take  a  draught  of  tea, 
which  he  was  artfully  led  to  suppose  was  drugged.  At  length, 
affecting  to  be  wearied  by  the  son's  contumacy,  the  father  gave 
him  his  opium  pipe,  mixing  with  the  genial  papaver  another  drug 
intensely  venomous.  After  a  few  inhalations,  the  victim  fell 
into  a  stupor,  which  was  followed  by  convulsions,  to  which  his 
athletic  frame  succumbed  in  less  than  six  hours.  Lest  it  be 
thought  that,  in  publishing  an  account  of  this  smokable  poison, 
we  are  fulminating  an  insidious  "  counterblast"  against  tobacco, 
we  would  state  that  few  except  the  mandarins  are  in  possession 
of  the  secret ;  or,  if  there  is  no  comfort  in  that  to  the  lovers  of 
cheroots,  we  add,  that,  unlike  arsenic,  this  noxious  agent  renders 
dying  tolerably  easy. 

To  the  same  class  belong  those  drugs  which  are  employed  by 
burglars  for  stupifying  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  be  robbed. 
Ever  since  we  read  in  Commissioner  Lin's  anti-opium  diatribe, 
references  to  medicines  used  by  robbers,  kidnappers,  and  sorcer- 
ers, which  that  statesmen  compared  to  the  prohibited  narcotic, 
we  have  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  investigate  their  nature. 
There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  such  agents  are  em- 
ployed to  induce  stupor  for  criminal  purposes. 

Kidnapping  male  children  for  sale  in  Siam  or  the  Straits  has 
long  been  a  common  practice  on  the  seaboard,  and,  a  short  time 
since,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Chinese  females  in  Cuba,  many 
girls  were  kidnapped.  The  provincial  capital,  Hangchau,  was 
thrown  into  consternation  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  slave 
labor  in  the  West  Indies.    Popular  placards  and  official  procla- 
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mations  were  posted  everywhere,  warning  the  inhabitants  against 
the  villanous  agents  of  foreign  barbarians,  who  were  prowling 
in  search  of  female  children.  Two  miscreants  were  detected 
with  their  little  prizes,  and  immediately  beaten  to  death.  From 
the  documents  published  on  that  occasion,  it  appears  that,  for 
very  young  children,  a  drug  is  employed,  which,  on  being  applied 
to  the  face,  produces  a  degree  of  insensibility  enabling  the 
operator  to  lead  the  little  one  away  unresistingly.  For  those 
of  a  larger  growth,  as  well  as  for  adults,  something  is  given, 
which,  by  irritating  the  throat,  causes  aphony.  At  other  times 
they  seem  to  employ  an  anaesthetic  for  criminal  purposes. 

We  must  adduce  one  instance  of  a  proposal  to  stupify  by 
drugs  of  this  character.  When  Ningpo  was  in  possession  of  the 
English,  a  bold  effort  was  made  for  its  recapture  by  surprise.' 
A  large  number  of  "  braves  "  were  secretly  housed  in  the  city, 
and  a  few  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  rising,  the  man- 
darins sent  for  distribution  among  a  portion  of  the  concealed 
force,  a  quantity  of  stupifying  drug  in  the  form  of  pastiles.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  West 
and  South  gates  by  night,  and,  while  some  of  those  within  the 
city  were  to  set  off  noxious  vapor  in  houses  occupied  by  the 
English,  others  were  to  force  open  the  gates.  The  plot  failed 
through  the  dilatoriness  of  the  fumigating  squad.  They  arrived 
too  late.  The  noise  of  the  attack  aroused  the  English,  and 
its  partial  success  enabling  a  large  force  to  enter  the  city  caused 
a  dreadful  carnage  among  the  spirited  assailants.  Yet  their 
confidence  in  the  utility  of  fumigation  was  not  impaired  ;  for  it 
was  not  long  after  that  a  barbarian  soldier  was  captured  by  this 
means  and  beheaded.  Many  were  the  plans  set  afoot  for  the 
capture  of  the  English  chief  Pu-ting  che — for  whose  head  ten 
thousand  teals  were  offered.  At  the  present  juncture,  our  friends 
at  the  South,  whose  heads  are  of  any  particular  value — we  mean 
in  the  Chinese  market — would  do  well  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 

It  is  said  that  not  far  from  every  poison  its  antidote  may  be 
found.  These  soporific  pastiles  come  within  that  rule.  The 
difficulty  in  poisoning  cases  is  to  know  where  to  look  for  the  de- 
sired neutralizer.  That  our  toxicological  notes  may  not  be 
wholly  devoid  of  practical  information,  we  shall  give  some  simple 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  those  whose  premises  are  invaded 
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by  fumigators.  It  is  assumed  that  you  are  wide  awake  at  the 
time,  for,  if  you  are  caught  napping,  there  is  no  remedy.  In 
the  first  place  then,  take  care  that  you  do  not  bawl  out.  Shut 
your  mouth.  Hold  your  breath.  Rush  at  the  intruder — seize 
his  tail  in  your  left  hand,  and  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  the  right,  lay  hold  of  his  nose,  just  above  the  alae,  with  a 
firm  grip,  and  a  bolus  will  plump  out  of  each  nostril,  with  which 
you  are  to  plug  your  own  nasal  passage  (do  not  be  fastidious) 
and  you  may  then  commence  breathing  (your  mouth  still  closed,) 
for  these  medicated  pledgets  possess  the  property  of  decompos- 
ing the  somnolent  gas.  If  successful  in  these  manipulations, 
you  will  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  your  foe  gasp  and 
tumble  over,  hors  de  combat,  into  the  pit  he  had  prepared  for 
you.  Allusions  are  often  made  to  a  mysterious  and  extremely 
virulent  poison  taken  by  men  of  high  rank  when  on  the  eve  of 
execution :  it  is  derived,  according  to  vulgar  belief,  from  a  pro- 
tuberance on  the  head  of  a  species  of  stork.  Whatever  the 
agent  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  great  potency.  An 
officer,  who  was  eye-witness  to  the  decapitation  of  the  venerable 
and  lamented  General  Yu  Tsien,  informs  us  that,  when  the  vic- 
tim of  Manchu  malignancy  was  led  out  to  slaughter,  something 
was  placed  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  which,  without  the  infliction 
of  pain,  rendered  him  insensible  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Friendly  mandarins  then  retained  his  moribund  frame  in  an  erect 
posture  to  receive  the  painless  death-blow. 

Nearly  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  known  in  the 
West  are  found  in  China,  and  have  been  employed  for  homicidal 
or  suicidal  purposes.  Laurel  water,  hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  bella- 
donna, stramonium,  nux  vomica,  and  a  long  list  of  other  indi- 
genous plants,  known  and  unknown,  are  always  at  hand,  though 
not  often  employed,  owing  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  opium. 
Dogs  are  often  poisoned  by  thieves  by  giving  them  rice  in  which 
nux  vomica  has  been  boiled.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
for  countrymen  to  throw  an  infusion  of  croton  tiglium  into  a 
pond,  a  mode  of  fishing  made  easy  : — the  morning  following  the 
operation  every  fish  is  found  floating  on  the  surface,  dead.  They 
are  then  taken  to  market,  but,  though  somewhat  insipid,  are  in- 
noxious. Some  species  of  fish  found  on  the  coast  are  intensely 
poisonous,  as  of  course  are  several  kinds  of  mushrooms,  which, 
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with  other  edible  poisons,  are  employed  by  those  who  aim  at 
robbery  or  murder.  For  suicide,  after  opium,  the  most  common 
agent  is  the  sediment  of  brine — which  is  highly  corrosive.  Pure 
gold  is  not  uncommonly  used  ;  it  probably  acts  in  the  same 
manner.  Quicksilver  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
we  are  uninformed  respecting  its  action.  Arsenic,  although 
cheap  and  abundant,  is  not  easily  procured,  vendors  being  held 
responsible  for  consequences,  whether  suicide  or  murder.  The 
yellow,  or  sesqui-sulphuret  (orpiment)  abounds  in  Kunchdng  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Kansuh.  It  is  employed  externally  to  venomous 
wounds ;  as  a  sternutatory  to  counteract  miasmatic  effluvia  in 
summer,  and  internally,  as  a  tonic  in  several  diseases,  and  as  a 
prophylactic  ;  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  fifth  month,  persons  of 
every  age  and  condition  drink  spirituous  liquor  in  which  some 
powdered  has  been  thrown,  under  the  belief  that  it  is  preventive 
of  epidemic  diseases.  The  Chinese  do  not  consider  this  mineral 
as  related  in  any  way  to  arsenic.  By  arsenic,  they  mean  the 
red  or  protosulphuret  {realgar).  This  mineral  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Sinyang — Honan,  arsenious  acid  {ivliite  oxide)  is  also 
met  with,  a  collateral  product,  it  is  said,  in  some  glass  work, 
derived  doubtless  from  an  ore  of  cobalt.  The  sulphurets  were 
known  to  the  ancient  alchemists  of  China,  and  were  early  em- 
ployed in  medicine  ;  the  utility  of  the  last  named  in  intermittent 
fever  has  not  been  long  known,  says  the  Pun  Tsau — Materia 
Medica.  Water,  in  which  common  green  bean  has  been  boiled 
and  pounded,  is  given  in  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning.  It  can  be 
of  use  only  as  a  demulcent.  We  are  told  that  Mongolian  hunters 
beyond  the  Wall  eat  it  to  enable  them  to  endure  cold,  when 
patiently  lying  on  the  snow  to  entrap  martens.  In  this  part  of 
China,  arsenic  is  taken  by  divers,  who,  in  cold  weather,  plunge 
into  still  water  in  pursuit  of  fish,  which  are  then  found  hyber- 
nating  among  stones  at  the  piers  of  bridges.  We  perceive  with 
regret  that  the  modern  Chinese  have  added  arsenic  to  their 
habitual  stimulants.  The  red  sulphuret  in  powder  is  mixed 
with  tobacco,  and  their  joint  fumes  are  smoked  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  We  have  met  with  no  habitual  smokers  of  this  com- 
pound of  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  ;  but  persons  who  have 
made  trial  state  that  dizziness  and  sickness  attend  first  attempts. 
After  a  few  trials,  arseniated  tobacco  may  be  taken  without  any 
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apparent  inconvenience.  From  reports  given  of  it  we  infer  that 
its  effects  on  the  Chinese  are  analogous  to  what  is  observed  among 
the  arsenic-eating  peasants  of  Austria.  The  use  of  arsenical 
vapor  by  inhalation  merits  the  attention  of  physicians  as  a 
remedial  agent. 

At  Peking,  where  arseniated  tobacco  is  most  in  use,  it  costs 
no  more  than  the  unmixed  article ;  it  may  be  known  by  the  red 
color  imparted  to  the  vegetable  by  the  powdered  proto-sulphuret. 
Its  introduction  is  attributed  to  Cantonese  from  Chauchau.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  these  Southerners,  unable  at 
the  North  to  procure  the  masticatory  to  which  they  are  addicted, 
sought  to  appease  a  craving  for  the  pungent  but  harmless  lime 
and  betel-nut,  by  substituting  the  deleterious  mineral  gas.  Many 
of  the  miserable  victims  of  opium,  to  whom  that  narcotic  is  a 
necessity  and  not  a  pleasure,  have  eagerly  employed  the  new 
stimulant  to  prop  and  exhilarate  their  exhausted  bodies,  and, 
perhaps,  have  thereby  meliorated  and  prolonged  their  existence. 
We  would  fain  hope  that  the  use  of  arsenical  stimulants  will  not 
become  general ;  yet  that  pernicious  custom  is  extending,  and 
we  know  our  race  too  well  not  to  entertain  fears  on  the  subject. 
It  is  even  stated  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  reigning  EmperOr 
in  his  boyhood  preferred  tobacco  thus  mineralized.  Arsenical 
ores  are  used  in  the  arts.  In  domestic  economy,  the  red  sul- 
phuret  is  employed  for  making  away  with  rats  and  husbands. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  poisoning  as  an  art  has  been  prac- 
tised in  China,  and  we  search  her  annals  in  vain  for  a  case 
parallel  to  that  of  Hong-Kong.  Novelists  sometimes  describe 
the  poisoning  of  armies  or  large  numbers  of  people — the  account 
of  the  aboriginal  chief  Manghwoh,  who  poisoned  the  springs  of 
which  the  Chinese  army  drank,  will  recur  to  the  reader  of  the 
historical  romance — the  Three  States.  It  may  be  that  instances 
of  this  kind  are  founded  on  fact :  but  the  obvious  futility  of  any 
attempt  to  poison  fatally  on  a  large  scale  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  seldom  resorted  to  in  warfare.  Could  such  appliances 
be  made  subservient  to  the  destruction  of  masses  of  men,  they 
would  certainly  be  put  in  requisition,  as  total  annihilation  of 
antagonists  is  always  the  aim  of  Chinese  heroes — "  no  quarter" 
is  their  war-cry  and  "  peculiar  institution."— London  Pharm. 
Journ.  October  1,  1858,  from  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

Ningpo,  March  2c?,  1857.  D.  J.  M. 
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ON  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES  TOWARDS 
PURE  FUSED  CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 

By  Professor  Bottger. 

Pure  fused  chlorate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  reagent  for 
manganese,  being  especially  fitted  for  the  detection  of  manganese 
in  organic  bodies.  The  presence  of  the  smallest,  scarcely  pon- 
derable trace  of  manganese  may  be  instantly  recognized,  even 
when  a  small  fragment  (the  size  of  a  pea)  of  an  organic  body, 
which  is  to  be  tested  for  manganese,  is  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  test-glass,  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  combustion  of  the  body,  the  perfectly 
cold  saline  mass  has  a  more  or  less  rose-red  or  peach-blossom 
color  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  hypermanganate  of 
potash.  To  make  sure  that  the  chlorate  of  potash  employed  as 
a  reagent  is  perfectly  free  from  manganese  (the  ordinary  com- 
mercial salt  almost  always  containing  that  metal,)  a  small  quan- 
tity (1  drm.)  of  it  is  fused  in  a  test-glass,  and  a  few  particles  of 
pure  carbon  (prepared  from  perfectly  colorless  sugar-candy)  are 
thrown  into  it.  If  the  salt  remain  perfectly  colorless  on  cool- 
ing, it  is  adapted  for  the  purpose  here  referred  to ;  but  should  it 
appear  of  a  slight  rose  color,  it  contains  traces  of  manganese, 
and  must  be  rejected. 

When  pure  chlorate  of  potash  is  heated  by  an  ordinary  spirit- 
lamp  in  a  rather  wide  test-tube  until  it  becomes  perfectly  fluid 
and  begins  to  evolve  oxygen  gas,  and  small  quantities  of  the 
following  substances  are  thrown  into  it,  the  following  results  are 
obtained  : — 

Beech-  and  boxwood  charcoal,  and  small  fragments  of  cork 
charcoal,  burn  away  with  an  intense  light,  jumping  up  and 
down,  and  leave  a  saline  mass  of  a  reddish  color  ;  whilst  some 
kinds  of  pine  and  fir-woods,  treated  in  the  same  way,  leave  the 
saline  mass  completely  colorless  when  cold. 

Some  specimens  of  graphite,  treated  as  above,  were  found  to 
contain  manganese. 

Bitartrate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid  burn  with  a  violet  light ; 
the  samples  tested  proved  to  be  free  from  manganese. 

Oxalic  acid,  as  was  to  be  expected,  did  not  ignite. 
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Peroxide  of  iron  is  not  converted  into  ferrate  of  potash  ;  it  re- 
mains perfectly  unaltered,  and  only  causes  a  violent  evolution  of 
oxygen  gas ;  protoxide  of  iron  ignites  and  burns  to  peroxide. 

Fragments  of  the  size  of  a  pea  of  ordinary  roll-sulphur,  burn 
with  an  extremely  intense  white  light  to  form  sulphate  of  potash  ; 
peroxide  of  phosphorus  in  the  same  way  forms  phosphate  of 
potash. 

Phosphorus  must  only  be  employed  in  small  fragments  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  and  always  with 
care  ;  the  combustion  takes  place  with  evolution  of  an  extremely 
intense  white  light. 

Pulverulent  antimony  burns  with  scattering  sparks. 

Iron-filings  burn  away  with  a  fine  light  when  the  chlorate  of 
potash  has  been  so  far  heated  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas 
begins  to  be  violent ;  glowing  globules  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are 
formed,  and  usually  pierce  through  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube, 
for  which  reason  great  caution  is  to  be  recommended. 

Metallic  arsenic  burns,  diffusing  an  intense  white  light,  and 
forming  arseniate  of  potash. 

Powder  of  bismuth  does  not  ignite,  but  is  gradually  converted 
into  oxide  of  bismuth. 

White  sugar-candy  burns  with  an  extremely  beautiful  violet 
light,  which  finally  becomes  white. 

Lead-filings  have  no  action ;  carbonate  of  lead  becomes  con- 
verted into  peroxide  of  lead. 

Platinum-black  and  fine  spongy  platinum  burn  with  a  very 
slight  scattering  of  sparks. 

Fragments  of  tin-foil  are  burnt  with  difficulty,  and  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  scattering  of  sparks,  and  only  when  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  begins  to  grow  violent ;  it  forms  peroxide. 
Tin-dust  behaves  in  the  same  way,  as  does  silver-dust  (true  silver- 
bronze.) 

Very  fine  copper-dust  (true  copper-bronze)  burns  briskly  to 
form  oxide  ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  false  gold-bronze  (an  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc.) 

Paris  blue  burns  with  a  strong,  beautiful  violet  light,  leav- 
ing peroxide  of  iron. 

Crystallized  gallic  acid  detonates  violently,  with  a  strong  evolu- 
tion of  light ;  hence  great  caution  is  necessary. 
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Indigo  burns  with  an  extremely  intense  white  light. 

Some  samples  of  commercial  iodine  left  a  slightly  reddish 
saline  mass ;  they  consequently  contained  manganese. 

Black  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  powder  burns  quietly  with  a 
yellowish  white  light. 

Dry  extract  of  logwood  burns  with  a  very  intense  light,  as  does 
also  gamboge,  with  evolution  of  a  black  smoke. 

Caoutchouc  burns  with  an  exceedingly  intense  light,  as  soon 
as  the  evolution  of  oxygen  begins  to  be  tolerably  strong  ;  great 
heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube  is  not  un- 
frequently  melted. 

Tea-leaves  impart  to  the  mass  a  tolerably  strong  red  color, 
they  therefore  contain  manganese. — London  Chem.  Gfaz.,  Oct. 
15,  1857,  from  Buchners  Neues  Repert. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  PREPARING  ANTIMONIATE  OF 
POTASSA. 

This  process  consists  in  decomposing  golden  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony with  pure  potassa  ley.  The  sulphuret  is  boiled  with  the 
ley,  which  gives  rise,  on  one  hand,  to  sulpho-antimoniate  of 
potassa  :  and  on  the  other,  to  the  antimoniate.  The  two  salts 
remain  in  solution,  owing  to  the  excess  of  ley  employed.  It  is 
boiled  with  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  copper,  which 
changes  its  oxygen  for  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sulphuret  of  copper,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  antimonic  acid,  and,  consequently,  to  antimoniate 
of  potassa.  The  operation  is  terminated  when  a  small  test  of 
the  liquor  is  no  longer  precipitated  black  by  acetate  of  lead. 
On  the  contrary,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed,  should  be  of  a 
beautiful  white. 

The  filtered  solution  then  contains  nothing  but  antimoniate  of 
potassa  ;  the  antimonic  acid  is  precisely  in  the  modification 
which  M.  Fremy  has  mentioned,  as  proper  for  precipitating  the 
salts  of  soda. 

In  using  this  reagent,  care  must  be  taken  to  operate  only  on 
alkaline,  or  at  any  rate  neutral  liquors.  With  acid  liquors,  a 
precipitate  is  indeed  produced,  but  this  precipitate  is  antimonic 
acid. 
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The  author  asserts,  that  by  attending  to  the  above  recom- 
mendations, even  very  small  quantities  of  soda  may  be  precipi- 
tated ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  the  liquid  to  be  examined 
contain  no  metallic  salts,  the  other  oxides,  with  the  exception  of 
potassa  and  ammonia,  being  precipitable  by  antimoniate  of  po- 
tassa. — London  Chemist,  November,  1857,  from  Neuer  Lahrbuch 
filr  Phar made. 


ON  THE  MAPLE  SUGAR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  M.  J.  B.  Arcquin. 

The  sugar  maple,  Acer  saccharinum,  is  very  common  in  the 
Western  and  Northern  States  ;  these  trees  often  cover  entirely 
a  very  extensive  surface  of  land ;  but  they  are  most  commonly 
dispersed  in  forests  amongst  other  trees ;  and,  in  this  case,  we 
may  expect  to  find  from  25  to  30  per  acre  of  forest.  This  tree 
grows  especially  in  rich  soils,  in  which  it  attains  the  height  of 
the  green  oak,  or  of  strong  apple  trees.  The  trunk  is  sometimes 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  spring,  the  maple  is 
covered  with  flowers,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
supposed  to  arrive  at  its  complete  development  at  the  age  of  20 
to  25  years. 

The  sap  of  the  maple  is  procured  by  perforating  the  trunk  to 
the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  A  tube  is  then  adjusted  to  the 
hole,  in  an  inclined  position  ;  but  so  as  not  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  ;  under  this  is  placed  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
liquid  as  it  flows.  It  is  the  custom,  first,  to  perforate  the  tree 
on  the  side  facing  the  south ;  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  less 
abundantly,  another  issue  is  then  opened  on  the  northern  side. 
The  most  favorable  season  is  the  commencement  of  spring,  in 
February,  March,  and  April ;  the  sap  flows  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  more  sap  is  obtained  as  the  days  are  warmer,  and  the  nights 
cooler.  The  quantity  collected  in  24  hours,  varies  from  one 
quart  to  five  gallons.  The  temperature  of  the  air  exerts  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  evacuation  of  the  sap  ;  for  example,  it 
totally  ceases  during  a  frosty  night,  after  a  very  warm  day. 

These  trees  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  many  repeated  perfora- 
tions ;  a  tree  is  mentioned  which  continued  to  flourish  after  having 
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given  sugar  for  42  consecutive  years  ;  they  do  not  generally 
last  so  long.  In  certain  cases,  which  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  exceptional,  as  much  as  104  litres  of  sap  were  obtained  in  24 
hours,  from  which  were  extracted  2  kil.  220  gms.  (nearly  5  lbs.) 
of  crystallized  sugar  ;  but  a  maple  of  ordinary  dimensions  yields 
in  a  favorable  season  113  litres,  producing  2  kil.  500  grs.  (about 
5  J  lbs.).  This  quantity  is  regarded  as  the  annual  yield  of  a 
tree. 

It  may,  consequently,  be  generally  supposed,  that  the  sap 
contains  2-50  of  its  weight  of  drained  sugar.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that,  by  cultivation,  the  Acer  saccharinum  becomes  more 
productive.  Thus  the  forest  maples,  which  have  been  isolated 
by  felling  the  surrounding  trees  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  trees  transplanted  into  orchards,  have  yielded 
a  more  abundant  and  richer  sap,  containing  as  much  as  3  per 
cent,  of  sugar. 

The  extraction  of  the  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple,  presents 
nothing  remarkable;  the  method  followed  is  analogous  to  that 
adopted  for  the  treatment  of  cane  juice.  It  is  necessary  to  boil 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  it  alters  and  ferments  very 
rapidly,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  they  make  with  it  an  alcoholic  liquor,  analogous  to  that 
given  by  cane  juice  which  has  undergone  fermentation  (jlangourin, 
the  chicha  of  South  America).  In  the  preparation  of  maple  sugar, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses  is  obtained,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  soluble  salts  which  exist  in  the  sap.  It  is  known, 
moreover,  that  by  combustion,  the  maple  leaves  ashes  very  rich 
in  potassa.  The  sap  of  the  maple  contains  acetate,  hydrochlorate 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  acid  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia. 

The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  maples  does  not  take  place  in 
the  roots,  but  in  the  ligneous  body.  The  proportion  of  sugar  of 
the  sap  increases,  until  the  latter  reaches  a  certain  height  in  the 
tree ;  beyond  that  point,  it  undergoes  no  change. 

Maple  sugar  in  the  crude  state,  has  a  brown  color ;  it  contains 
a  little  mannite  ;  this  mannite  is  found  especially  in  the  molasses 
of  this  sugar  with  the  saline  matters.  This  sugar,  which  is  con- 
sumed chiefly  where  it  is  produced,  is  not  refined  ;  it  would  lose 
considerably  in  the  process  of  refining.    It  is  one  of  the  rudest 
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manufactures  ;  it  is  carried  on  in  the  forests  themselves,  in  the 
open  air,  in  iron  boilers  containing  a  hundred  litres. 

The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  sugar  is  a  great  resource  for 
the  new  establishments  in  the  countries  where  the  sugar  maple 
grows  abundantly  in  the  forests  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  mode 
of  procuring  sugar  can  be  adapted  only  for  certain  localities  at 
great  distances  from  the  centres  of  population,  where  this  matter 
may  supply  the  place  of  cane  sugar  to  the  country  people. 

In  his  History  of  Virginia,  Beverley  says,  that  the  Indians 
made  maple  sugar  before  this  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Europeans;  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  it  was  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  or  at  least  that  certain  tribes  had  no  know- 
ledge of  it. 

Maple  sugar  has  been  made  for  many  years  in  the  United  States. 


The  State  of  Ohio  produced        3,033,806  lbs.  of  this  sugar 


In  1844,  four  States  of  the  American  Union,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Vermont  and  New  York,  yielded  more  than  25,000,000  lbs.  of 
maple  sugar.  This  crop  is  not  the  same  every  year  ;  it  varies 
according  as  the  seasons  are  more  or  less  favorable.  In  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  united,  the  annual  crop  may 
amount  to  from  35  to  40  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  molasses 
to  600,000  or  700,000  gallons  ;  but  this  estimate  is  not  accurate  ; 
we  cannot  place  reliance  in  official  reports  ;  we  will  give  a  proof 
of  this  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

In  1850,  the  United  States  produced  only  34,253,436  lbs.  of 
maple  sugar. 

The  molasses  furnished  by  this  same  sugar  amounted  to 
626,000  gallons.  The  official  returns  give  nothing  accurate  on 
this  subject. 

This  year,  1857,  cane  sugar  and  molasses  being  exceedingly 
high  in  price,  it  may  be  supposed  that  an  abundant  crop  of  maple 
sugar  will  be  collected,  if  the  season  is  favorable.  It  is  towards 
the  end  of  February,  and  in  March  and  April  that  the  crop  is 

collected,  at  the  rise  of  the  sap. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 


The  State  of  Kentucky 
In  1840,  the  whole  of  the 


2,471,647 


a 
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In  the  following  table,  we  give  the  quantities  of  maple  sugar 
made  in  each  State  in  1850,  giving  the  official  reports  for  each 
State  ;  results  obtained  in  the  great  census,  published  in  1850  :— 

Maple  Sugar  made  in  the  U.  States  of  America  in  1850. 


Names  of  the  States. 


Maple  Sugar 
Number 
of  Pounds. 


Molasses ; 
Number  of 
Gallons 


Observations. 


Maine      .  . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .  . 
Massachusetts 


Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  . 
Maryland  .  . 
Virginia  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia    .  . 
Florida     .  . 
Alabama  .  . 
Mississippi  . 
Louisiana 
Texas  .    .  • 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Kentucky .  . 
Missouri   .  . 
Illinois  .    .  . 

Indiana  . 
Ohio  .    .  . 
Michigan  . 

Wisconsin 
Iowa    .    .  . 
Minnesota  Ter- 
ritory    .  . 


93,542 
1,298,863 
6,349,357 
695,525 


28 

50,796 
10,357,484 
2,197 
2,326,525 
it 

47,740 
1,227,665 
27,932 
200 
50 

it 

643 

it 

255 

a 

9,330 
158,557 
437,405 
178,910 
248,904 

2,921,192 
4,588,209 
2,439,794 

610,976 
78,407 

2,950 


34,253,436 


3,167 
9,811 
5,997 
4,693 


4 

665 
56,539 
954 
50,652 
50 
1,430 
40,322 
704 


18 

it 
tt 

5,636 
8,354 

180,325 
197,308 
19,823 

9,874 
3.182 


599,488 


|"  There  is  here  a  considerable  differ- 
ference  in  the  yield  of  molasses.  To 
what  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  In  New 
Hampshire,  1,298,863  pounds  of  sugar, 
gave  9,811  gallons  of  molasses;  in 
Vermont,  6,349,357  pounds  of  sugar, 
furnished  only  5,997  gallons.  There 
must  certainly  be  errors  in  the  official 
reports. 


] 

States  in  which  the  sugar  cane  is 
!  cultivated,  particularly  in  Louisiana. 
*  There  only  an  insignificant  quantity  of 
maple  sugar  is  made. 


There  are  evidently  errors  here,  the 
molasses  not  having  been  reckoned. 


f  Maple  sugar  is  made  in  all  the 
J  counties  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
1  throughout  almost  the  entire  extent  of 
[Indiana  and  Michigan. 


The  production  of  molasses  is  certainly 
much  greater. 
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SIMPLE  PEOOESS  FOR  RENDERING  STUFFS  WATER- 
PROOF. 

M.  Thieux,  of  Marseilles,  proposes  the  following  simple  pro- 
cess for  rendering  stuffs  water-proof. 

In  two  vessels,  each  of  a  content  of  12  gallons  of  river  water 
are  dissolved,  in  the  one  3j  lbs.  of  alum,  in  the  other  the  same 
weight  of  sugar  of  lead.    When  the  solutions  are  complete,  pour 
the  liquids  together,  by  which  will  be  formed  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  soluble  acetates  of  alumina  and  potassa,  mixed 
with  a  slight  excess  of  alum.    As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become 
clear,  it  is  drawn  off  and  the  stuffs  plunged  into  it ;  they  must 
be  strongly  compressed  while  under  the  liquid  to  expel  the  air 
from  their  pores,  and  then  suffered  to  soak  for  at  least  four 
hours,  so  as  to  insure  the  perfect  penetration  of  the  liquid  every- 
where.   When  withdrawn,  they  are  lightly  shaken,  then  dried, 
brushed,  and  pressed  with  a  hot  iron.    It  appears  that  various 
specimens  of  cloth  experimented  on  by  the  Committee,  absorbed 
from  11  to  17  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  saline  matters,  and  re- 
tained their  original  appearance,  and  their  pliability  at  all  tem- 
peratures.   But  after  immersion  in  fresh  water  for  24  hours,  they 
lost  all  their  additional  weight.    As  to  the  efficacy  in  this  pro- 
cess, there  appears  to  be  a  very  serious  difference  of  opinion ; 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  it,  as  re- 
ported by  M.  Jacquelain,  are  that  it  is  not  new,  nor  as  good  as 
was  announced  ;  but  it  had  been  tried  and  approved  for  five 
years  by  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railroad  Company  ;  that 
the  Committee  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  durable  or  not :  its 
cost  was  about  20  cents  for  water-proofing  a  coat  or  pair  of 
pantaloons.    On  the  other  hand,  M.  Balard,  known  to  all  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  careful  chemists  of  France,  reports 
that  the  thinnest  woollen  cloths  impregnated  with  it,  are  totally 
impermeable  to  water  after  weeks  of  contact'  with  it ;  that  the 
water  evaporates  from  them  and  does  not  pass  through ;  that 
cloths  which  had  been  soaked  for  48  hours  in  fresh  water,  were 
as  impermeable  afterwards  as  before ;  that  cloths  rendered  water- 
proof in  this  way,  and  exposed  on  wicker-frames  to  the  rains  of 
October,  never  allowed  a  drop  of  water  to  pass  ;  that  a  cloak  of 
cloth  thus  prepared,  stretched  over  a  willow  frame,  and  exposed 
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to  the  stream  from  a  fire-engine  worked  by  six  strong  men,  from 
a  distance  of  15  yards,  allowed  no  water  to  pass,  except  where 
the  stuff  was  in  contact  with  the  frame  and  was  compressed  upon 
it  by  the  violence  of  the  jet,  but  the  transpiration  from  the  skin 
appears  to  destroy  the  impermeability,  so  that  it  is  probably  ap- 
plicable only  to  exterior  clothing ;  finally,  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  is  lasting,  as  appears  from  the  certificates. 
M.  Balard  himself  testifies  that  an  overcoat  worn  by  him  for  five 
months,  which  had  been  beaten  and  rubbed  and  subjected  to  all 
the  ordinary  usage  of  overcoats,  remained  perfectly  impermeable. 
Oloths  prepared  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  softer  to  the  touch, 
warmer,  absorbing  less  moisture,  drying  more  quickly,  and  there- 
fore more  durable. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  process,  which  is  cheap 
and  easily  applicable,  even  after  articles  are  made  up,  is  well 
worth  experimenting  upon. — London  Qkem.  Gfaz.,  Nov.  2, 1857, 
from  Journ.  of  the  Franklin  Inst,  for  April,  1857. 


ON  THE  IMPUBXTY  OF  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
By  A.  B.  Garrod,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  University  College,  London. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  on  account  of  the  encomiums  passed 
upon  it  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Williams,  was  introduced  into  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  of  1836;  it  had  been  found  useful  by  the 
above-mentioned  physician,  more  especially  in  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  in  cases  where  this  organ  had  become  hypertrophied  or 
enlarged.  However,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  1836  and  1851,  its  ad- 
vocate passed  from  among  us,  the  drug  was  not  very  extensively 
employed,  and  it  was  omitted  from  the  College  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  This,  I  think,  is  to  be  deplored,  for  either  it  had  not 
adequate  claims  to  be  admitted  in  1836,  or  sufficient  time  was 
not  allowed  for  its  remedial  powers  to  be  fully  and  properly  in- 
vestigated. Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  much  more 
extensively  employed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  and 
for  some  lengthened  period — certainly  since  1851 — I  have  given 
it  rather  largely,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice.  Bromide 
of  potassium  produces  many  peculiar  physiological  effects,  and 
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possesses  therapeutic  powers  differing  from  those  of  iodide  of 
potassium ;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  cause  certain  very  un- 
pleasant symptoms  which  so  commonly  occur  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  iodide,  and  which  not  unfrequently  prohibits  its 
exhibition.  I  refer  more  especially  to  the  affection  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  nose,  throat,  &c.  Bromide  of  potassium 
is  usually  given  in  much  larger  doses  than  the  corresponding 
iodide,  and  it  is  therefore  of  considerable  importance  that  it 
should  be  dispensed  in  a  pure  state,  and  especially  that  it  should 
be  free  from  admixture  with  other  salts  liable  to  produce  power- 
ful effects  upon  the  animal  economy. 
Is  it  usually  found  in  a  pure  state  ? 

From  my  own  experience,  I  fear  not.  During  the  present 
summer,  when  about  to  lecture  on  the  bromide  to  the  class  at 
University  College,  I  procured  some  of  the  urine  from  one  of  my 
patients  in  the  hospital,  who  at  that  time  was  taking  the  drug  in 
rather  large  doses,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  fluid  by  means 
of  starch  and  chlorine  water :  to  my  surprise,  however,  a  very 
copious  precipitate  of  the  dark  blue  iodide  of  amidin  took  place, 
and  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bromine  was  afforded.  I  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  conclude  either  that  iodide  of  potassium  had 
been  dispensed  in  lieu  of  the  bromide,  or  that  the  bromine  had 
been  converted  into  iodine  in  its  passage  through  the  animal 
economy,  a  not  very  probable  occurrence,  or  lastly  that  the 
bromide  of  potassium  made  use  of  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  iodide.  The  last  supposition  was  found  to  be  the  true 
one,  for,  on  making  an  examination  of  the  salt  with  the  starch 
test,  such  was  the  intensity  of  the  blue  produced  by  the  contained 
iodine  that  none  of  the  orange-colored  bromide  of  amidin  could 
be  seen. 

Since  the  time  I  first  found  iodine  in  bromide  of  potassium,  I 
have  made  several  qualitative  examinations  of  different  specimens 
of  the  salt  procured  from  different  sources.  One  sample  in  my 
possession  since  1845  was  found  quite  free  from  iodine.  Another, 
obtained  in  1850  from  one  of  the  largest  drug  establishments  in 
town,  was  rich  in  that  element ;  and  I  have  specimens,  probably 
recently  prepared,  some  strongly  contaminated,  others  without  a 
trace  of  iodine.  I  believe,  however,  from  what  I  have  observed, 
that  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  bromide  of  potassium  of  com- 
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merce  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  5  and  I  think 
that  many  of  my  hearers,  if  they  examined  the  specimens  in 
their  possession,  would  find  my  statement  correct.  Whether  the 
contamination  is  intentional  or  not  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  At  present,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  object  in  making  such  addition  as  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  am  informed  that  the  bromide  containing  iodine 
crystallizes  in  much  larger  crystals,  and  forms  a  better-looking 
article  than  when  free  from  such  admixture.  My  own  examina- 
tion of  different  specimens  would  lead  me  to  think  that  such  is 
the  case. 

As  I  consider  the  subject  of  the  purity  of  bromide  of  potassium 
one  of  great  importance,  seeing  that  the  drug  will  probably  be 
extensively  employed  in  medicine,  I  have  been  induced  to  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  knowing  how 
much  the  Society  has  already  done  towards  improving  the  state 
of  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  and  how  anxious  the  members  are 
to  ensure  the  dispensing  of  pure  drugs — a  desideratum  alike  im- 
portant to  the  Physician  and  Pharmacopolist. — London  Pharm. 
Jour.,  Nov.  2,  1857. 


IODIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 
By  A.  B.  Garrod,  M.  D. 
Within  the  last  three  years  I  have  made  a  somewhat  extensive 
trial  of  iodide  of  cadmium  as  an  external  remedial  agent,  and,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  have  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  results.  I  think  also  that  it  may  prove  an  addition  of  some 
value  to  the  list  of  our  Materia  Medica.  I  had  previously  felt 
the  want  of  an  agent  containing  iodine,  and  fitted  for  external 
application,  those  usually  employed  having  many  objections.  The 
free  iodine,  or  iodine  combined  with  iodide  of  potassium,  as  occurs 
in  unguentum  iodinii  compositum,  Ph.  L.,  is  frequently  too  irri- 
tant in  its  nature,  besides  which,  its  disagreeable  odor,  and  the 
staining  of  the  cuticle  which  it  produces,  is  often  very  objection- 
able. 

The  simple  iodide  of  potassium  ointment  as  ordinarily  dis- 
pensed, is  gritty  in  character,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
der its  application  to  delicate  skins  impracticable,  and  it  not 
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^infrequently  becomes  brown  from  liberation  of  free  iodine ;  now 
although  these  inconveniences  may  be  removed  by  proper  man- 
agement and  care  as  to  the  purity  of  the  drug,  nevertheless  I  am 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  salt  when  mixed  with  fatty  substances 
as  not  very  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  consequently  not 
well  adapted  to  produce  the  peculiar  local  effects  of  iodine,  which 
it  is  often  so  advantageous  to  obtain  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  iodine  is  not  always  used  simply  for  its  rubefacient  or  coun- 
ter-irritant action. 

The  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  likewise  possesses  certain  objec- 
tionable qualities.  Although  not  irritant  to  the  skin,  still  it 
stains  the  cuticle  yellow.  And  again,  I  consider  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  lead  is  undesirable  ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  apt  to 
induce  many  injurious  effects  when  absorbed  into  the  system,  lead 
cachexia,  colic,  and  different  forms  of  paralysis,  as  wrist  drop, 
&c.  ;  these  may  occur  even  when  very  minute  quantities  are  in- 
troduced, and  such  absorption  might  readily  take  place  when  the 
preparations  are  employed  for  any  lengthened  period  around 
diseased  joints,  or  over  enlarged  glands. 
%  I  believe,  however,  that  iodide  of  cadmium  possesses  all  the 
valuable  qualities  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  lead, 
when  applied  externally,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  free  from  the 
various  noxious  properties  of  these  preparations.  The  salt  occurs 
in  the  form  of  mother-of-pearl-looking  plates  or  six-sided  tables, 
quite  white  and  transparent,  unaltered  in  the  air,  very  readily 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  consisting  of  equal  equivalents 
of  iodine  and  cadmium,  or  69.46  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  30.54 
per  cent,  of  cadmium.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  giving  the 
blue  color  with  starch  and  chlorine,  and  the  characteristic  yellow 
precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  forms  a  perfectly 
white  and  soft  ointment,  producing  but  little  local  action  upon 
the  skin,  and  appearing  to  be  readily  absorbed  when  properly 
applied  with  friction. 

Under  the  use  of  an  ointment  of  this  salt,  consisting  of  one 
part  of  the  iodide  to  eight  parts  of  lard,  I  have  witnessed  in  many 
cases  enlarged  scrofulous  glands,  rapidly  reduced  to  their  normal 
dimensions,  great  relief  likewise  given  in  various  forms  of  nodes, 
and  have  also,  in  several  instances,  seen  much  advantage  from 
its  application  to  joints  affected  with  chronic  forms  of  inflamma- 
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tory  disease.  It  is  extremely  applicable  in  some  forms  of  cuta- 
neous disease,  chilblains,  &c.  There  is  besides  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  absorption  of  cadmium  into  the  system  would 
not  be  attended  with  any  injurious  consequences,  as  it  appears  to 
be  closely  allied  to  zinc  in  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy. 

I  believe  that  since  I  first  made  use  of  the  iodide  of  cadmium 
as  an  external  remedy,  several  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
employed  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  introduce  it  with  some  confi- 
dence to  the  notice  of  the  profession. — London  Pharm.  Jour.) 
Nov.  2,  1857. 


i3  arte  tics, 

Basford's  Compound  Percolator. — J.  K.  Basford,  druggist,  in  this  city, 
claims  to  have  invented  an  entirely  new  and  valuable  Percolator  for  the 
purpose  of  making  solutions,  decoctions  and  fluid  extracts,  such  as  are  used 
"by  the  medical  profession.  The  apparatus  may  be  appropriately  called 
"  Basford's  Compound  Percolator."  This  Percolator  consists  of  a  double 
tin  cylinder,  or  a  cylinder  within  a  cylinder,  so  soldered  together  that  there 
is  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  them,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  keep  water  and  generate  steam  for  heating  purposes.  The 
lower  end  of  the  cylinders  narrow  down  into  a  funnel  shape,  so  as  to  go 
into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  or  receiver.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  double 
cylinder,  there  fits  tight  a  tin  can  or  reservoir  designed  to  hold  and  heat 
the  alcohol  or  water,  or  other  liquid  with  which  the  extract  is  to  be 
made.  This  can  has  a  bottom  above  the  point  at  which  it  fits  to  the 
cylinder  part  of  the  apparatus.  In  this  bottom  there  is  a  valve,  opened 
and  shut  by  a  screw  on  the  outside,  and  also  a  tube  fixed  in  the  bottom, 
and  reaching  up  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  can,  intended  to  let  off  whatever 
steam  may  arise  in  this  reservoir  during  the  heating  of  the  liquid  in  it, 
and  allow  it  to  pass  below  into  the  cylinder  part  of  the  apparatus.  On  the 
outside  of  the  lower  part  of  this  can  there  is  a  rim  of  tin,  so  constructed 
that  between  the  rim  and  the  side  of  the  can  there  is  a  space  which  will 
hold  burning  alcohol  and  allow  the  flames  to  play  around  and  heat 
the  sides  of  the  can.  There  is  also  a  rim  of  the  same  kind  and  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  funnel-shaped  part  of  the  cylinder  portion  of  the 
Percolator. 

The  apparatus  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  placed  in  position  and  ready 
for  use.  The  cylinder  is  placed  with  the  funnel  part  downwards,  and  fixed 
in  a  bottle  to  receive  the  extract.    The  end  of  the  funnel  is  closed  with  a 
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stop-cock.  A  small  lot  of  cotton  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel, 
and  upon  this  is  thrown  the  ipecac,  cubebs,  sarsaparilla,  or  other  substance 
of  which  a  fluid  extract  is  desired.  The  can  or  reservoir  is  filled  with 
diluted  alcohol  or  other  liquid,  and  fitted  to  its  place  above  the  cylinder 
containing  the  drug.  The  space  between  the  cylinders  is  partly  filled  with 
water  by  a  small  tube,  and  alcohol  for  burning  and  heat-making  is  poured 
into  the  spaces  made  by  the  rims,  referred  to  above.  Fire  is  then  applied 
to  the  alcohol  in  the  rim  above,  and  the  liquid  in  the  can  is  heated  hot. 
As  it  becomes  heated,  the  steam  arising  passes  down  through  the  tube  on 
to  the  drug.  At  the  same  time  the  alcohol  in  the  lower  rim  is  fired,  and 
it  heats  the  water  between  the  cylinders  and  makes  steam  of  it. 

The  drug  in  the  inside  of  the  apparatus  is  soon  moistened  and  heated 
by  the  steam  coming  down  from  the  can  above,  and  is  also  surrounded  by 
a  hot  steam  bath.  This  heat  tends  to  separate  the  volatile  oil  and  all  the 
essential  constituents  from  the  drug,  without  burning  them,  and  then  the 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  above  is  opened,  and  the  finished  extract 
trickles  down  through  the  cotton  into  the  bottle  or  receiver.  The  volatile 
oils,  not  being  able  to  escape  during  the  heating  process,  and  not  being 
injured  by  the  tempered  steam  heat,  are  condensed  and  pass  down  with 
and  in  the  extract. 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  us  a  few  days  ago  of  witnessing  the  working 
of  this  admirable  apparatus,  and  we  saw  an  extract  made  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  which,  according  to  the  method  in  the  Dispensatory,  requires  a 
long  period  of  soaking.  We  examined  a  number  of  extracts  made  in 
almost  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time  with  it,  and  they  all  appeared  to  be 
excellent.  Other  persons,  who  should  be  good  judges  of  such  things,  pro- 
nounce them  excellent.  The  invention  is,  of  course,  valuable  chiefly  to 
druggists  and  physicians  ;  but,  if  valuable  to  them,  it  is  or  should  be  in- 
teresting to  the  whole  community. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

An  Apparatus  for  Corking  Bottles  has  been  devised.  This  instrument 
which  compresses  the  cork  and  shoots  it  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  is  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  about  six  inches  long,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  hinge. 
At  the  centre  the  circumference  is  about  three  inches,  tapering  down  to 
about  an  inch.  The  lower  part  is  hollow,  into  the  upper  portion  of  which, 
above  the  hinge,  a  piston  is  fitted;  and  into  the  lower  cavity  a  cork  is  put, 
the  hinge  is  then  closed.  The  lower  portion,  which  is  scooped  out  so  as 
to  fit  the  top  of  a  bottle  is  laid  on  a  bottle,  the  piston  is  then  smartly  tapped 
on  the  head,  and  it  shoots  the  cork,  with  unerring  certainty,  into  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  level  with  the  top,  and  with  more  firmness  than  any 
known  operation  at  present  in  use.  The  whole  operation  of  corking  a 
bottle  of  any  size  with  any  sized  cork,  does  not  occupy  a  second  of  time 
and  no  matter  how  large  the  cork,  it  is  compressed  to  fit  the  bottle  in  its 
operation  downwards,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  bottle  to  ,be 
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broken,  as  all  the  pressure  comes  on  the  machine  itself.  It  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket,  and  is  most  decidedly  an  astonishing  apparatus. — Druggists' 
Circular. 

Green  Varnish. — For  the  production  of  this  varnish,  a  resinous  soap 
must  first  be  prepared,  which  is  easily  done  by  the  following  recipe  ; — 15 
parts  by  weight  of  powdered  colophony  are  stirred  up  with  18  parts  by 
weight  of  water  in  an  iron  pot,  and  heated  to  boiling ;  a  solution  of  2  parts 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  5  parts  of  water  is  then  slowly  added, 
by  stirring,  to  the  mixture,  which  is  again  brought  to  boil.  After  the 
addition  of  a  similar  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  whole  is  boiled 
until  all  the  resin  has  disappeared ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  to  be- 
come clear  by  standing.  The  clear  solution  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced  ;  this  is 
then  allowed  to  settle,  or  filtered  through  linen.  After  drying,  it  forms  a 
pale  green,  pulverulent  mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  turpentine,  and 
then  forms  a  beautiful  green  varnish. —  Chem.  Gaz.  from  Polyt.  Centralbl. 
1857,  p.  544. 

Artesian  Wells  in  the  Desert. — The  Moniteur  Algerien  brings  an  inter- 
esting report  on  the  newly  bored  artesian  wells  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  in 
the  province  of  Constantine.  The  first  well  was  bored  in  the  Oasis  of 
Oued  Rir,  near  Tamerna,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  con- 
ducted by  the  engineer,  M.  Jus.  The  works  were  begun  in  May,  1856, 
and  on  the  19th  of  June  a  quantity  of  water  of  4010  litres  per  minute,  and 
of  a  temperature  of  21°  Reaumur,  rushed  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  joy  of  the  natives  was  unbounded ;  the  news  of  the  event 
spread  towards  the  south  with  unaxampled  rapidity.  People  came  from 
long  distances  in  order  to  see  the  miracle.  The  Marabouts,  with  great 
solemnity,  consecrated  the  newly-created  well,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
"the  well  of  peace."  The  second  well,  in  Temakin,  yielded  35  litres,  of 
21°  temperature,  per  minute,  and  from  a  depth  of  85  metres  :  this  well  was 
called  "the  well  of  bliss;"  a  third  experiment,  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
the  second,  in  the  Oasis  of  Tamelbat,  was  crowned  with  the  result  of  130 
litres  of  water  per  minute.  The  Marabouts,  after  having  thanked  the 
soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  population,  gave  them  a  banquet,  and 
escorted  them  in  solemn  procession  to  the  frontier  of  the  oasis.  In  another 
oasis,  that  of  Sidi-Nached,  which  had  been  completely  ruined  by  the 
drought,  the  digging  of  "  the  well  of  gratitude"  was  accompanied  by 
touching  scenes.  As  soon  as  the  rejoicing  outcries  of  the  soldiers  had 
announced  the  rushing  forth  of  the  water,  the  natives  drew  near  in  crowds, 
plunged  themselves  into  the  blessed  waves,  and  the  mothers  bathed  their 
children  therein.  The  old  Emir  could  not  master  his  feelings;  with  tear 
in  his  eyes,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  his  trembling  hands 
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in  order  to  thank  God  and  the  French.  This  well  yields  not  less  than 
4300  litres  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  54  metres.  A  fifth  well  has  been 
dug  at  Oum  Thiour,  yielding  108  litres  per  minute.  Here  a  part  of  the 
tribes  of  the  neighborhood  commenced  at  once  the  establishment  of  a 
village,  planting  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of  date  palms,  and  thus  giving 
up  their  former  nomadic  life.  The  last  well  is  that  of  Shegga,  where  soon 
an  important  agricultural  centre  will  spring  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  these  wells  will  work  in  these  parts  a  great  social  revolution.  The 
tribes  which,  after  the  primeval  custom  of  their  ancestors,  kept  wandering 
from  one  place  to  another,  will  gather  round  these  fertilising  springs,  will 
exchange  the  herdsman's  staff  for  the  plough  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  take 
the  first  steps  towards  a  civilization  which,  no  doubt,  will  make  rapid 
progress  in  Northern  Africa. — London  Pharm.  Jour,  from  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

Induration  of  Plaster  of  Paris  Casts. — A  Neapolitan  builder,  Signor 
Abate,  has  submitted  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  numerous  speci- 
mens of  plaster  casts  as  hard  as  marble,  and  as  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing a  fine  polish.  Instead  of  saturating  the  plaster,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  water,  Signor  Abate 
combines  it  with  the  minimum  quantity  of  water,  whereby  porosity  is 
avoided,  and  the  consequent  liability  to  disintegration  of  the  mass  after 
exposure  for  a  certain  time  to  the  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose  the  plaster 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  powder  in  a  horizontal  cylinder,  to  which  rotary 
motion  is  communicated,  and  steam  is  admitted  into  the  interior.  By  this 
means  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  plaster  may  be  regulated  as 
desired.  The  plaster  thus  prepared  still  remains  in  a  powder,  and  in  that 
state  is  filled  into  moulds  and  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure  for  a  short 
time.  The  moulded  articles  are  removed  from  the  moulds  and  found  to 
possess  great  compactness,  and  take  a  fine  polish. — London  Pharm.  Jour, 
from  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Factitious  Ivory  for  Photography.  By  J.  E.  Mayall. — This  invention,  by 
the  well  known  photographer  of  Regent  Street,  relates  to  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial ivory  for  receiving  photographic  pictures  instead  of  glass  or  paper. 
This  artificial  material,  which  possesses  all  the  properties  and  beautiful 
finish  of  ivory,  and  allows  of  any  subsequent  tinting  of  the  image,  and  the 
obtainment  of  superior  softness  in  the  semi-tints,  is  what  is  known  in 
France  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  gelatine 
and  alumina.  This  material  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  slabs,  for  the 
photographer's,  use  in  this  way : — The  tablets  or  slabs  are  composed  of 
gelatine  or  glue  in  its  natural  state,  and  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  alumina, 
which  is  held  in  solution  by  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid ;  by  this  means  a 
complete  combination  takes  place  between  the  alumina  and  the  gelatine  ©r 
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glue.  The  tablets  or  slabs  should  remain  in  the  bath  a  sufficient  time 
to  become  thick  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  and 
to  allow  the  alumina  to  entirely  penetrate  them  and  evaporate  itself  there- 
with ;  they  are  then  removed  and  allowed  to  dry  or  harden,  when  they  may 
be  dressed  and  polished  by  any  of  the  ordinary  and  well-known  processes 
for  polishing  ivory. 

Artificial  ivory  tablets,  capable  of  bearing  a  fine  polish,  may  also  be 
made  by  mixing  alumina  directly  with  gelatine  or  glue  ;  but  this  process 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  process  hereinbefore  described,  since  the 
thickening  produced  by  the  admixture  of  alumina  with  the  gelatine  renders 
the  manufacture  of  the  sheets  both  difficult  and  expensive. 

Another  composition  of  artificial  ivory  which  is  employed  consists  of 
equal  portions  of  bone  or  ivory  dust,  used  either  separately  or  combined, 
and  albumen  or  gelatine,  the  whole  being  worked  into  paste,  and  after- 
wards rolled  out  into  sheets  by  suitable  rolling  or  flattening  mechanism. 
The  sheets  are  then  allowed  to  harden  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  cut  into  slabs  or  tablets  of  the  required  «ize.  But  it  is  preferred  to 
use  two  parts  of  fine  powdered  baryta,  and  one  part  of  albumen,  well 
worked  together,  and  rolled  out  into  slabs.  The  best  plan  hitherto  dis- 
covered for  working  the  materials  together,  is  that  commonly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Parian  marble;  this  composition  may  also  be  spread  upon 
paper,  if  desired.  These  slabs  or  tablets  are  then  carefully  scraped  to 
give  them  a  perfectly  even  surface.  They  are  then  washed  with  alcohol, 
to  remove  any  impurity  therefrom,  and  are  prtjDared  in  the  ordinary 
manner  to  receive  positive  pictures.  The  pictures  having  been  printed,  the 
entire  slab  or  tablet  may  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitro-sulphuric  acid  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  picture  more  clear  and  brilliant.  It  is  then  fixed  in  the 
usual  manner  with  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  and  is  washed,  and  then  dried 
on  a  marble  or  other  slab,  or  under  pressure,  to  prevent  it  from  warping. — 
JjOndon  Pharm.  Joum.,  Oct.  1,  1857,  from  Lon.  Prac.  Mecli.  Jour. 


Preservation  of  Wood,  &c.  by  means  of  Coal  Tar  Oil. —  Creosote. — Dr . 
Vohl  recommends  mixing  the  creosote  with  caustic  soda  until  it  becomes 
miscible  with  water  in  any  proportion,  and  applying  this  liquid  to  the 
wood.  It  is  very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  when  the  wood  is  saturated  the 
creosote  is  fixed  by  immersing  the  wood  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  soda,  the  creosote  with  the 
woody  fibre,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  that  is  precipitated  is  subsequently 
converted  into  peroxide  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  wood, 
while  the  sulphate  of  soda  washes  out  when  the  wood  is  buried  in  the 
ground.  Wood  prepared  in  this  way  has  stood  for  eight  years,  exposed  to 
varying  influences  of  climate,  without  showing  any  indications  of  decay. 
Dr.  Vohl  states  that  the  coal  tar  oil,  commonly  called  creosote,  consists  for 
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the  most  part  of  ethereal  oils,  and  contains  only  a  small  per-centage  of 
creosote  or  of  carbolic  acid.  He  recommends,  for  the  examination  of  this 
oil,  mixing  a  known  volume  with  10  per  cent,  of  strong  caustic  alkaline 
solution  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  shaking  the  mixture  well.  After  a  time 
it  separates  into  three  layers,  the  lower  one  being  pure  caustic  alkali,  the 
middle  one  contains  the  creosote  and  carbolic  acid,  and  the  upper  layer 
consists  of  the  ethereal  oils.  As  the  real  value  of  the  oil  used  for  impreg- 
nating wood  depends  upon  the  amount  of  creosote  and  carbolic  acid  it  con- 
tains, this  method  may  serve  for  its  valuation.  In  this  way  Dr.  Vohl  has 
found  that  coal  tar  oil  obtained  from  England,  France  and  Belgium,  does 
not  contain  at  the  most  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  creosote  and  carbolic 
acid,  while  the  oil  obtained  in  the  production  of  photogen  contains  at  least 
70  per  cent,  of  these  subtances. 

The  impregnation  of  ships'  cordage  and  sail-cloth  with  creosote  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  combination  of  creosote  with  gelatinous  substances,  such 
as  skin,  leather,  &c.  For  this  purpose  the  cloth  or  rope  is  immersed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  gelatine,  and  then  passed  through  a  bath  of  oak-bark 
decoction,  after  which  it  is  impregnated  with  creosote.  Sail-cloth  treated 
in  this  way  has  been  in  ordinary  use  for  six  years  without  showing  signs 
of  decay. — Lond.  Pharm.  Jour.,  Oct.  1857. 


Method  of  Cleaning  Soiled  Silver  Vessels,  &c  — Prof.  Bottger  states  that 
silver  utensils,  which  are  stained  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c,  may  be 
easily  cleaned,  by  immersing  them  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  borax, 
or  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  contact  with 
metallic  zinc.    A  zinc  sieve  may  be  used. — Ibid. 


Theory  of  Substitution. — The  theory  of  substitutions  has  been  attributea 
by  some  to  Dumas,  and  by  others  to  Laurent,  and  others  still  to  Gay 
Lussac.  The  question  of  priority,  discussed  by  Laurent  in  his  Methode  de 
Chimie,  p.  241,  has  been  recently  taken  up  by  Dumas,  who  has  established 
the  precise  facts  upon  exact  documentary  evidence.  It  appears  that  the 
first  idea  of  substitution  is  due  to  Dumas,  who,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1834,  made  the  formal  statement  that,  "  when  a  hydrogenated  substance  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  any  dehydrogenating  substance,  it  takes  up  a  portio  n 
of  the  latter,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  lost."  Dumas  at  this  same 
time  designated  this  class  of  phenomena  by  the  word  metalepsy,  an  expres- 
sion which  has  been  attributed  to  Berzelius. 

But  the  theory  of  substitutions  required  for  its  completion  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  part  in  the  changes  played  by  chlorine.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  idea  of  Laurent  that  "  in  the  bodies  obtained  by  substitution, 
chlorine  not  only  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen,  but  acts  the  same  part  with 
it,"  met  with  general  denunciation.  It  was  followed  by  the  bitter  criticisms 
of  Berzelius,  Liebig,  and  Wohler,  and  a  declaration  by  Dumas  disclaiming 
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all  participation  in  the  view,  which  he  called  an  "  exageration  outree  de  sa 
theorie." 

For  some  time  Laurent  was  alone ;  but  after  a  while  his  time  of  triumph 
came.  The  theory  was  then  attributed  wholly  to  him.  But  the  note  pub- 
lished by  Dumas  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  dispels  all 
doubts,  and  leads  to  justice  being  rendered  to  each  of  the  two  chemists,— 
to  Dumas  who  opened  the  way,  and  to  Laurent  who  established  the  theory 
and  rendered  it  of  practicable  value. — Am.  Journ.  of  Science  and  Arts. 

Electric  Illumination. — We  have  spoken  of  the  experiments  in  electric 
illumination  made  at  Lyons  by  Lacassaigne  and  Thiers.  They  have  con- 
tinued their  trials  with  great  success,  and  through  the  month  of  March 
lighted  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Lyons,  between  the  hours  of  seven 
to  eleven.  Two  pieces  of  apparatus  set  up  at  the  extremities  of  the  street 
upon  a  frame  crossing  between  the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses,  sent  their 
beams  down  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  gas  was  not  lit ;  all  the  illumin- 
ation was  obtained  from  the  battery.  The  Rue  Imperial  is  about  550  yards 
long,  and  is  lighted  with  more  than  forty  jets  of  gas  ;  and  yet,  the  gas  light 
was  fully  replaced  by  the  electric  light.  Something  still  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  important  that  the  light  should  come  from  a  much  greater 
height,  that  it  may  be  more  diffused,  and  less  blinding  and  fatiguing  to  the 
sight. — Ibid. 

Atmospheric  Electricity.  Theory  of  thunder. — Among  the  theories  of 
thunder,  the  recent  one  of  M.  Jobard,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Industry 
of  Brussels,  should  be  counted  ;  it  may  be  called  the  chemical  theory. 
According  to  it,  thunder  is  nothing  but  the  detonation  of  a  detonating 
mixture  of  hydrogen  gas,  more  or  less  carburetted,  along  with  atmospheric 
air.  The  gas  comes  from  decomposing  organic  matters  and  goes  up  in 
"  pluies  ascendants."  Moreover,  he  assumes  that  the  same  gas  sustains 
the  clouds,  the  water  vesicles  being  filled  with  it.  M.  Jobard's  fertile 
mind  is  so  pressed  with  making  theories  for  every  thing,  that  it  does  not 
give  time  for  verifying  them.  He  gets  rid  of  the  hydrogen  again  by  sup- 
posing it  to  form  water ;  and  also  ammonia  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. — 
Ibid. 


Chemical  characteristics  of  Pure  Glycerin. — According  to  Dr.  Cap,  pure 
glycerin,  suitable  for  medicinal  purposes,  should  have  the  following  pro- 
perties :  It  should  be  odorless,  even  when  rubbed  between  the  hands  ;  its 
consistency  must  be  that  of  thick  syrup.  It  must  be  of  honey-like  taste, 
strongly  sweet,  its  reaction  nearly  neutral ;  one  volume  of  glycerin  must 
be  perfectly  soluble  in  one  volume  of  alcohol,  acidulated  with  l\m  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  without  forming  a  deposit,  when  standing  in  a  cool  place,  even 
after  twelve  hours.  Further:  1  volume  of  glycerin  must  dissolve  in  two 
volumes  of  a  mixture  of  100°|0  alcohol  and  50  !0  of  sulphuric  acid  without 
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forming  a  precipitate  (salts  of  lime),  or  leaving  syrupy  residua  (adultera- 
tion with  honey  or  simple  syrupj.  In  this  way  an  addition  of  10°|0  of 
syrup  may  be  detected  ;  if  it  contains  less,  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  mixture,  a  white  deposit  forms  immediately ;  glycerin 
dissolved  and  boiled  with  water  should  not  be  changed  to  a  darker  hue, 
which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  glucose. — Med.  Reporter. 


cSMiooal  Sep  ailment. 


St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Association.— In  the  report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  made  in  September  last  to  the  A.  P.  Association,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Association  had  virtually  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  pub- 
lish its  reorganization  under  circumstances  that  augur  favorably  for  its 
future  usefulness.  The  following  letter,  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  new  Association,  contains  the  announcement  :> — 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  11th,  1857. 
Mr.  William  Procter,  Jr. — Dear  Sir  : — I  thought  you  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-organization  of  the  St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  under  very  nattering  prospects,  which  occurred  last  night. 
We  adopted  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  late 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  elected  the  following  officers  to  serve 
until  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  viz : — 

James  0.  Gallagher,  President. 
Thomas  Scott,  >        tt  -    t>  '  * 

Theodore  Kabb,        [        Vice  Presidents. 

Eugene  L.  Massot,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

William  L.  Maddock,  Recording  Secretary. 

William  H.  Dornin,  Treasurer. 
A.  Godron,  ] 
Joseph  Murphy, 

Frederick  Bohl,         }  Executive  Committee. 


William  B.  Parker,  | 
Charles  Bang,  J 


Yours,  &c,       E.  L.  Massot. 


Glycerin. — As  the  innumerable  uses  to  which  glycerin  can  be  advanta- 
geously applied  became  known,  the  importance  of  its  cheap  production  in  a 
pure  state  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  The  discovery  by  Tilghman, 
that  fatty  oils  may  be  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  by  contact  with 
water  at  550°  Fahr.  was  a  great  advance,  and  evidently  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Wilson,  that  when  fatty  oils  are  acted  on  by  superheated  steam  at  550° 
Fahr.,  in  a  properly  arranged  distillatory  apparatus,  the  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin  distill  over  free  from  all  fixed  impurities.  As  the  odorous  fats  and 
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volatile  impurities  probably  rise  in  the  early  part  of  the  process,  they  can 
be  separated  by  fractioning  the  products  and  rejecting  the  first  portions. 
The  immense  amount  of  glycerin  that  is  thrown  away  in  the  soap  waste  of 
the  soap  boiler  must  be  rendered  available  by  a  process  capable  of  separa- 
ting the  volatile  as  well  as  fixed  impurities  from  the  glycerin  it  contains, 
before  the  latter  can  be  produced  at  a  low  price.  Hennell  Stevens  &  Co., 
of  Philada.,  have  so  far  perfected  a  process  of  this  kind  as  to  produce 
glycerin  almost  tasteless  and  odorless  from  the  concentrated  fetid  liquors  of 
the  soap  maker,  by  apparatus  involving  the  distillation  of  the  glycerin. 
They  have  exhibited  to  us  specimens  of  this  glycerin,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Price  &  Co.,  and  with  a  little  more  experience  with  the  process  it  is  quite 
probable  that  they  can  get  it  to  produce  uniform  results.  The  glycerin 
na  it  flows  from  the  still  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  1-25  and  possesses  but  little  color, 

Tartro-citrate  or  Soda. — Mr.  D.  S.  Dyson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  "Tartro  citric  Lemonade,"  of  T.  E.  Jenkins  &  Co. 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  propose  it  as  a  substitute  for  Citrate  of  Magnesia. 
We  have  had  a  bottle  in  possession  for  nearly  four  months,  which  has 
undergone  no  apparent  change.  It  is  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  soda,  sac- 
nharized  and  acidulated  with  citric  acid.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste,  is  pos- 
sessed of  about  the  same  activity  as  the  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  possesses 
the  merit  of  being  less  expensive  to  make.  Mr.  Dyson  was  not  aware  of 
the  proportion  of  tartrate  of  soda  present,  but  we  presume  that  six  drachms 
of  tartaric  acid  properly  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  rendered 
agreeable  with  lemon  syrup,  and  afterwards  citric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda  to  generate  sufficient  carbonic  acid  and  leave  the  preparation  agreeably 
acid  would  yield  a  good  preparation.  We  have  had  the  preparation  tried, 
and  find  it  possessed  of  the  same  degrees  of  activity  as  the  Citrate  of  Mag- 
nesia, with  about  as  little  taste.  As  it  is  cheaper  than  the  citrate,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  that  preparation,  if  found  on  more  extensive  trial  to  equal 
it  in  efficiency.  Messrs.  T.  E.  Jenkins  So  Co.  vend  large  quantities  in 
Louisville. 


New  Edition  of  Latin  Pharmaceutical  Labels,  published  by  authority 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  Latin  Label  Committee 
have  just  published  two  new  books  of  Labels  for  the  shop  furniture  of 
Apothecaries  and  Druggists,  and  another  of  smaller  size  for  physicians7 
>rders,  and  other  uses  where  correct  labels  are  desirable.  Of  the  two 
former  books,  one  is  executed  in  black  letter  on  yellow  paper,  with  forms 
similar  to  the  last  bronze  edition.  The  other  is  printed  entirely  from 
engraved  plates,  and  presents  a  bronze  ground  with  steel  blue  letters  and 
outlines,  which  render  it  by  far  the  most  elegant  edition  yet  published,  and 
the  best  substitute  for  the  artists'  pencil  yet  published  in  this  country. 
At  the  request  of  the  Committee  we  have  attached  specimens  of  the  labels 
to  the  advertising  sheet  of  this  number,  which  contains  an  advertisement 
referring  to  them. 
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Caoutchouc— A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  gum 
elastic  macerated  in  chloroform  swells  out  very  much,  becomes  sticky  and 
plastic,  and  may  then  be  used  for  mending  gum  elastic  shoes,  tubes,  etc., 
if  applied  quickly,  before  the  chloroform  evaporates.  The  gum  elastic  re- 
sumes its  original  consistence  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1857,  with  the  Constitution  and  List 
of  the  Members.  Philadelphia,  1857.  Pp.  178,  octavo. 
If  the  usefulness  and  numbers  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion increase  in  ratio  with  the  size  of  its  printed  annual"  Proceedings,"  it  will 
ere  long  more  than  fulfil  the  brightest  hopes  of  its  early  supporters.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable  both  as  information  and 
for  future  reference,  that  it  fully  merits  a  place  in  the  library.  The  work 
is  in  five  parts :  1st.  The  Minutes  of  the  several  Sessions  of  the  Meeting. 
2d.  The  Reports  of  the  Standing  Committees.  3d.  Scientific  Reports  on  re- 
ferred subjects.  4th.  Voluntary  papers  ;  and  lastly,  an  Appendix.  We 
have  already  (in  our  last  issue)  published  the  minutes  and  some  of  the 
papers,  and  several  others  will  be  found  in  the  present  number.  We  pro- 
pose in  a  succinct  manner  to  refer  here  to  the  second  part,  or  that  embrac- 
ing the  reports  of  Standing  Committees,  The  first  of  the  reports  is,  that 
on  Weights  and  Measures,  of  which  Dr.  C.  B.  Guthrie  was  chairman.  This 
Report,  after  setting  forth  irregularities  at  present  existing  in  the  weights 
and  measures  of  this  country  and  England,  both  as  regards  the  standards 
of  the  measure  of  weight  and  capacity,  as  well  as  the  instruments  in  use, 
directs  their  efforts  to  advocating  the  decimal  system,  as  preferable  to  others, 
and  to  developing  the  views  of  J.  H.  Felton  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
Marshall  Lefferts,  chairman  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  on  the 
extension  of  the  Decimal  System  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States.  The  main  features  of  this  proposed  system  is  to  make  the 
pound  avoirdupois  the  unit  of  weight,  and  the  Imperial  English  gallon,  of 
ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of  water  the  unit  of  capacity.  The  increments  and 
decrements  from  these  units  are  in  decimals,  whilst  the  terms  used  to 
designate  them  are  as  near  as  possible  those  in  general  use.    Thus : 


WEIGHTS. 

10  grains  ==  1  scruple 

10  scruples  =  1  dram 

10  drachms  =  1  ounce 

10  ounces  =  1  pound 

10  pounds  =  1  stone 

10  stones  =  1  hund'dwt. 

10  hundred  weights  =  1  ton 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  value  of  the  grain  has  been 
changed  to  l-10,000th  part  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  instead  of  l-7,000th 
as  at  present,  and  hence  is  but  7-10ths  of  a  troy  grain  in  quantity.  This 


MEASURES. 

10  grains  =  1  scruple 

10  scruples  =  1  dram 

10  drams  =  1  ounce 

10  ounces  =  1  pint 

10  pints  =  1  gallon 

10  gallons  =  1  anker 

10  ankers  =  1  tun 
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is  a  consequence  of  making  the  pound  the  unit,  most  unfortunate  for  the 
pharmaceutical  application  of  Mr.  Felton's  system,  as  the  grain  is  by  far 
the  most  important  individual  of  the  systems  used  by  Apothecaries — that 
by  which  we  convert  one  system  into  the  other. 

At  page  34  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Stearns,  in  a  criticism  on  this 
report,  shows  the  grave  importance  of  this  defect ;  and,  whilst  he  approves 
of  the  general  features  of  the  plan,  he  suggests  a  new  unit — the  troy  grain 
— which  adds  3  tenths  to  the  value  of  every  member  of  the  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  makes  the  pound  =  10,000  grains,  and  the  gallon  = 
100,000  grains.  In  viewing  the  relative  eligibility  of  the  pound  unit  and 
grain  unit  scales,  the  decision  will  be  given  according  as  their  application 
in  practice  will  involve  principally  the  lesser  or  greater  divisions  of  those 
scales ; — For,  whilst  to  the  wholesale  merchant  and  grocer  the  pound  unit 
and  its  increments  are  of  prime  importance,  and  the  divisions  of  the  pound 
comparatively  insignificant ;  so  to  the  apothecary,  and  goldsmith,  the  grain 
unit  and  its  increments  up  to  a  pound  are  chiefly  important,  and  the  higher 
divisi  ms  but  of  secondary  use.  In  either  case  the  innovations  are  so 
marked,  and  the  change  of  value  of  the  same  terms  so  great  and  abrupt, 
that  we  question  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  old  nomenclature,  except 
in  the  units.  In  our  system  of  coinage,  this  was  done  by  retaining  the 
dollar  as  a  unit  and  inventing  names  for  the  remainder.  The  objections  to 
the  French  decimal  system  are  chiefly  its  inconvertibility  into  troy  grain 
values  without  seriously  complex  fractions,  and  its  nomenclature,  which  is 
hardly  simple  enough  for  general  adoption.  Whatever  system  may  be 
finally  adopted,  it  should  be  readily  convertible  into  the  present  standards, 
and  should  be  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  simulta- 
neously, by  legal  enactment.  Before  this  can  be  done  effectively,  in  this 
country  at  least,  years  of  close  examination  and  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  by  all  classes  who  are  to  be  influenced  by  it,  should 
be  had,  so  as  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  sufficiently  forcible 
to  sustain  the  measure  during  the  infancy  of  its  practical  application. 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  decimal  system, 
there  are  some  practical  objections  to  it  which  should  be  clearly  considered 
before  too  hastily  changing  our  present  standards,  difficulties  which  all  the 
power  of  the  Great  Napoleon  could  not  master,  but  to  which  he  had  to 
succumb,  by  legalizing  divisions  of  the  kilogramme,  approximating  to  those 
of  the  old  systems  in  value.  Our  meaning  can  be  better  conveyed  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Ellis,  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  202,  of  this  Journal)  :  u  Every  one  is 
struck  at  the  first  glance  of  this  system,  with  the  beautiful  simplicity 
which  it  derives  from  decimal  arithmetic.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  overlooked,  that  although  decimal  arithmetic  is  admirably  designed 
to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  mere  numbers,  it  is  not  equally  well  suited 
to  the  divisions  of  material  substances.  A  line,  weight,  or  measure,  may 
be  divided  with  the  greatest  ease,  almost  by  the  eye,  into  halves,  quarters 
and  eighths ;  but  the  division  into  fifth  and  tenth  parts,  is  attended  with 
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much  greater  difficulty.  Moreover,  the  decimal  division  is  itself  only 
divided  by  the  numbers  two  and  five.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  the 
duodecimal  division,  divisible  by  two,  three,  four  and  six,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed when  the  French  theory  was  in  contemplation  and  under  discussion, 
to  substitute  the  number  of  twelve  for  ten,  as  the  term  of  the  periodical 
return  to  the  unit." 

Every  apothecary  can  appreciate  the  force  of  these  suggestions  in  the 
division  of  pill  masses ;  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  doing  away  with  the 
quarters,  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  a  dollar  will  be  found  less  in  prefer- 
ence for  such  coins  than  in  the  inherent  advantage  and  convenience  of  that 
mode  of  division  over  the  decimal  system  in  practice,  when  it  comes  to 
fractions. 

The  second  Report,  that  on  Poisons,  of  which  S.  S.  Garrigues  was  Chair- 
man, does  not  recommend  any  direct  measures  of  a  legislative  character, 
but  thinks  that  when  such  action  is  had  it  should  arise  from  among  the 
pharmaceutists  of  each  State,  directed  to  its  Legislature.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  legislators  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  respectable  pharmaceutist, 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  is  one  strong  objection  to  inviting  their 
attention  to  it.  In  order  to  curb  the  illicit  sale  of  poisons  they  impose  a 
burdensome  and  oppressive  series  of  precautionary  measures  on  the  regular 
pharmaceutist,  which  is  a  worse  evil  than  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
remedy.  The  circular  "  appeal,"  as  recommended  by  this  Committee,  was 
published  in  our  last  number,  page  499. 

The  third  Eeport,  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  is  a  bulky  paper  of  thirty 
pages,  and  presents  a  succinct  account  of  the  principal  items  of  observation 
and  discovery  in  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  since  last  meet- 
ing, followed  by  remarks  on  the  sale  of  poisons,  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  drug  trade.  It  is  useful  as  a  means  of  reference  to  the  several 
papers  it  notices. 

The  fourth  Report,  "  On  Local  Unofficinal  Formulae,"  is  a  paper  of  con- 
siderable length,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  preparations,  both  perma- 
nent and  extemporaneous,  we  cannot  do  better  than  select  a  few  of  these, 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  Dinner  Pills. 

Take  of  Powdered  Barbadoes  Aloes  1 

Soap   J.  ^ 

Powdered  Ext.  Liquorice  j  S* 

Molasses  ,  sufficient  quantity. 

Make  a  mass  and  form  into  pills  of  four  grains  each 

I 

Eccoprotic  Powder. 

Take  of  Powdered  Rhubarb   )  of  each 

Calcined  Magnesia   )     1  oz. 

Mix. 
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Ricord's  Aromatic  Wine. 
Take  of  Rue,  Sage,  Hyssop,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Absinth,  Rose  ^    of  eaeh, 

Leaves,  Thyme  and  Elder  Flowers  /    4  oz. 

Bordeaux  Wine  9  pts. 


Digest  for  two  weeks,  strain  with  expression  and  filter,  then  add  wine  to  make 
9  pints.    Then  add 

Tannic  Acid  

Alum  

Wine  of  Opium  ,  

Mix. 

Sweet  Wine  of  Iron. 

Take  of  Tart.  Iron  and  Potas  

Water  of  Ammonia  

Sweet  Malaga  Wine....  

Dissolve  by  trituration. 


Canada  Liniment. 

Take  of  Water  of  Ammonia  1  oz. 

Olive  Oil  1  oz. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  1  oz. 

Alcohol  1  oz. 

Oil  of  Peppermint  \  oz. 

Mix. 

Gregory's  Powder. 

Take  of  Calc.  Magnes   ..6  drs. 

Powdered  Rhubarb  3  drs. 

Powdered  Ginger....  ;  1  dr. 

Mix. 

Troch.  Sanguin.  Canad. 
R.    Pulv.  Sang.  Canad  .....Sjss. 

Pulv.  Ext.  Glycyrrh  g viij . 

Tinct.  Tolutan......  §j. 

Syr.  Tolutan  q.  s. 

Mix.  and  make  into  480  Troches. 

Ung.  Sedativ.    (Dalley's  Subst.) 
R.   Acet.  Morph  gr.  ij. 

Plumb.  Carb  ....gr.  v. 

Plumb.  Acet  gr.  xv. 

Ung.  Simplic  J|, 

Mix.    Ft.  Ung. 

Syrup.  Taraxaci  Comp. 

R.   Eupatorii  Perf  ....gij. 

Rad.  Zingib  gss. 

Caryophylli  ^ss. 

Aquae  «...  ,Oiss. 


of  each 
9oz. 


3  drs. 
1  dr. 
1  pint. 
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Simmer  away  one-third,  strain  and  add 

Sacchari  albi  ^vi. 

Ext.  Taraxaci  giv. 

Spir.  Yini  Gall.  Opt  ^viij. 

Tinct.  Chloroformi. 

Chloroformi  

Tinct.  Opii  

Tinct.  Camphorse  

Spt.  Ammonia?  Arom  

01.  Cinnam  gtt.  vi. 

Spt.  Yin.  Galli  g.iv. 

The  length  to  which  this  notice  has  grown  will  prevent  us  from  noticing 
the  other  reports  at  this  time,  but  we  hope  to  resume  the  subject  in  a 
future  number. 


^iii. 


Medical  Lexicon — A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  ;  containing  a  concise 
explanation  of  the  various  subjects  and  terms  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  hygiene,  therapeutics,  pharmacology,  pharmacy,  surgery, 
obstetrics,  medical  jurisprudence,  dentistry,  &c.  ;  notices  of  climate  and 
mineral  waters;  formulae  for  officinal,  empyrical  and  dietetic  preparations, 
etc.  ;  with  French  and  other  synonymes.  By  Kobley  Dunglison,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  &c;  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Philadelphia.  Blanchard 
&  Lea,  1857.    Pp.  992,  octavo. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  time  of  an  apothecary  is  so  much  occupied  with 
the  frequent  interruptions  of  business,  that  his  ability  to  compass  the  study 
of  many  subjects  collateral  to  pharmacy  in  special  treatises  is  virtually 
ignored,  and  he  has  too  often  to  pass  them  by  unexamined  even  in  outline.  1 
Under  these  circumstances,  such  works  as  the  one  under  consideration  prove 
themselves  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  by  bringing  within  the  range  of  a 
single  volume,  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  the  medical  sciences,  express- 
ed in  a  manner  to  give  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  least  space. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  familiarize  himself  with  medical  and  other 
scientific  terms  and  learn  their  etymology,  the  apothecary  should  possess 
such  a  work;  and  certainly  no  lexicon  has  stronger  claims  to  his  favor  than 
that  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
high  repute  in  which  this  Dictionary  is  held  by  the  medical  profession,  we 
may  suggest  that  the  present  is  the  fifteenth  edition  ;  and  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  reprint  of  previous  issues,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  about  6000  sub- 
jects and  terms  have  been  added  by  the  untiring  labors  of  the  author, 
bringing  the  whole  number  up  to  near  60,000.  Among  these,  botanical, 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  terms  are  numerously  interspersed. 
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FOR  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  SESSION,  1857—58. 
With  a  List  of  their  Preceptors  and  Localities. 


Matriculants. 

Town  or  County. 

State. 

Preceptors. 

Alspach,  Michael 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

A.  Wiltberger  &  Bro., 

Bremeyer,  Claudius  A 

• 

New  Jersey. 

Leuchsenring  &  Alsopj 

Brown,  Fred.  J. 

Pottsville, 

Pennsylvania. 

John  G.  Brown, 

Brown,  Fred.  Jr., 

Philadelphia, 

a 

Frederick  Brown, 

Buchanan,  Wm.  F. 

a 

a 

Christiani  &  Co., 

Buckingham,  T.  L. 

it 

it 

Cabe,  Raphael 

Cuba, 

Charles  S.  Rand 

Cadbury,  Jn.  W. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Ellis  &  Co., 

Carroll,  J.  W. 

St.  Clairsville. 

Ohio, 

Dallam,  Baker,  &  Co., 

Carter,  Jn.  E. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Ellis  &  Co., 

Coleman,  A.  F. 

Montreal, 

Canada. 

Wm.  H.  Pratt, 

Coombe,  Thomas  R. 

Chester, 

Pennsylvania. 

James  N.  Marks, 

Corson,  Joseph  K. 

Montgomery  C( 

).  " 

J.  C.  &  W.  Savery, 

Creecy,  Wm.  P. 

Vicksburg, 

Mississippi. 

D.  &  E.  Parrish, 

Davis,  J.  Newton, 

Norristown, 

Pennsylvania. 

Bradford  Ritter, 

Dick,  George  H. 

Philadelphia, 

it 

T.  M.  Perot  &  Co., 

Dodson,  Charles  G. 

Ct 

H.  C.  Blair  &  Co., 

Dupuy,  Powhatan  E. 

Richmond, 

Virginia. 

T.  Lancaster, 

Eberle,  Charles  L. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

W.  G.  Baker, 

Everton,  J.  S. 

it 

a 

James  L.  Bispham, 

Eyre,  Wm. 

i  c 

tc 

Jn.  H.  Ecky, 

b  ell,  Edward  R. 

es 

a 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw, 

Figueroa,  F.  A, 

Cienfuegos, 

Cuba. 

Wm.  B.  Thompson, 

Fuchs,  Peter  P. 

Coblentz, 

Germany. 

B.  J.  Crew  &  Co., 

Fischer,  Theophilus 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Filler, 

Gaskill,  Aaron 

(t 

a 

Jenks  &  Ogden, 

Gerhard,  Luther 

Geo.  C.  Evans, 

Geyer,  Henry  F. 

it 

Jenks  &  Ogden, 

Gifford,  Wm.  H. 

Tuckerton, 

New  Jersey. 

R.  Keys, 

Gleisner,  C.  F, 

Wheeling, 

Virginia. 

T.  M.  Perot  &  Co., 

Grove,  Jn.  E. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  C.  Bakes, 

Hansell,  Amos 

Rancocas, 

New  Jersey. 

French,  Richards  &  Co. 

Harry,  D.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

E.  T.  Tomlinson, 

Heintzelman,  Jos.  A. 

Biberach, 

Germany, 

Jos.  R.  Angney,  M.  D. 

Henshey,  B.  B. 

Blair  Co. 

Pennsylvania. 

George  C.  Bower, 

Heydenreich  F.  Victor 

France. 

D.  S.  Jones, 

Hollemback,  Wm. 

Franklin  Co. 

New  York. 

Jn.  S.  Erben, 

Holt,  Joseph 

England. 

Inskeep,  E.  W. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Jameson,  Geo.  L. 

a 

Abram  Rex,  M  .  D., 

Jefferson,  Chas.  L. 

a 

H 

A.  H.  Yarnall, 

Jones,  Asa 

a 

it 
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Kemble  Henry  Harrisburg, 
Kennedy,  F.  Belvidere, 
Laycock,  Washington  Detroit, 
Leidy,  Aslier  S.  Philadelphia, 
Levy,  Lewis  Trenton, 
Lize,  Alexander  Rouen, 
McDermott,  Chas,  A.  Philadelphia, 
McLeroth,  A.  H.  Detroit, 
McMiller,  P.  K.  Philadelphia, 
Mecray,  Alexander  M, 
Miles,  John  Q.  « 
Noble,  Thomas 
Nolen,  Alberi;  V. 
Pile,  Wilson  H.  Jr. 
Parrish,  Wm.  G. 
Potts,  Wm.  S. 
Rankin,  Alfred  J. 
Richards,  Geo.  K. 
Bobbins,  James  W. 
Seeger,  Roland 
Seller,  R.  H. 
Sheffield,  Benjamin,  Jr.New  Haven 
Sherman,  Oliver  G.  Richmond, 
Shoemaker,  Jos.  L. 
Sillyman,  Lewis  T. 
Smart,  Thos.  H. 
Smith,  Isaac  W. 
Smith,  Theophilus  H.  Pottstown, 
Spenser,  Hallam  H.  Philadelphia, 


Stell,  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Hugh  M. 
Tourtelot,  F.  J. 
Uhler,  A.  S. 
Ward,  John 
Warner,  W.  H. 
Weiser,  Thos.  D. 
Wells,  James  G. 
Wilson,  Pierce  B. 
Winter,  Jonas 
Wyeth,  Frank  H. 
Zeitler,  Edward 


Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Burlington, 

Shippensburg, 
Philadelphia, 


Harrisburg, 


Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, 
Philadefphia, 
Reading, 


Haddonfleld, 
York, 

Norristown, 

Darien, 

Hagerstowm, 

Carlisle, 

Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey. 
Michigan. 
Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee. 
France. 
Pennsylvabia. 
Michigan. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
a 

Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey. 
it 

Pennsylvania. 
a 

New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
it 

Connecticut. 

Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 

K 

Georgia. 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. 


Charles  Ellis  &  Co., 

Charles  Shivers, 

D.  &  E.  Parrish, 
A.  S.  Leidy, 
Charles  Ellis  &  Co., 
A.  Tatem, 
John  Gegan,  M.  D. 
D.  &  E.  Parrish, 
Charles  F.  Shrom, 
Jos  C.  Turnpenny  &  Co. 
Frederick  Brown-, 
James  Bond,  M.  P., 
Jn.  C.  Baker  &  Co., 
Wilson  H.  Pile, 
T.  J.  Husband, 
H.  C.  Blair  &  Co., 
H.  C.  Blair  &  Co., 
R.  C.  Davis, 
Jn.  W.  Simes  &  Son, 
Caleb  H.  Needles, 

G.  S.  Hobensack, 
T.  S.  Wiegand, 
B.  J.  Crew  &  Co., 
John  Bley, 

Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr., 
A.  F.  Hazzard  &  Co., 
Wm.  Procter,  Jr., 
Beates,  Jacoby&  Miller  „ 
Frederick  Brown, 
George  H.  Ashton, 
Bullock  &  Crenshaw. 
N.  Spenser  Thomas, 
E.  P.  Tourtelot, 
George  Uhler,  M.  D., 
Wm.  M.  Reilly, 
Jacob  B.  Zieber, 
E.  R.  Evans, 
D.  L.  Stackhouse, 
J.  Henry  Abbot, 
James  T.  Shinn, 

H.  C.  Blair  &  Co., 
Charles  Ellis  &  Co., 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  PERCOLATION. 
By  Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  very  judiciously  recommends  that  the  pro- 
cess of  percolation  be  restricted  to  the  practice  of  those  who 
may  have  had  experience  or  instruction  in  manipulation.  This 
restriction  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  application  of  the  process  a  very  little  bad  management  is 
liable  to  produce  imperfect  results,  and  be  wasteful.  The 
facility  and  great  convenience  of  the  process  has,  however, 
led  to  its  general  adoption,  regardless  of  the  wholesome  restric- 
tion, and  it  now  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  by  simple 
means,  its  general  application  may  not  be  established  without 
risk  of  bad  results. 

In  the  practice  of  percolation  for  some  years  past,  the  writer 
has,  from  time  to  time,  observed  results  which  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  few  simple  rules  in  the  management  of  the  process. 
And  as  these  rules,  if  observed  with  ordinary  care,  render 
the  process  quite  as  certain  as  that  by  maceration,  in  any 
hands,  they  are  communicated  in  the  hope  of  being  of  some 
value. 

Substances  to  be  exhausted  by  percolation  should  generally 
be  so  comminuted  as  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  24  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch. 

The  substance  should  be  wetted  with  the  menstruum  until  the 
liquid  is  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  powder,  and  should  then 
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stand  in  a  covered  vessel  for  twelve  hours  before  being  put 
into  the  percolator. 

The  percolator  should  have  a  heighth  equal  to  four  times  its 
diameter,  at  least,  and  should  be  furnished  at  the  lower  end  with 
a  stop-cock,  or  India-rubber  tube,  by  which  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  percolation.  Upon  the  perforated  diaphragm  of  the  lower 
part  should  be  placed  two  disks  of  flannel,  with  a  disk  of  filter- 
ing paper  between  them. 

The  wetted  substance  should  be  put  into  the  percolator  com- 
pactly, but  not  tightly,  so  as  to  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the 
capacity  of  the  percolator,  and  be  covered  by  a  disk  of  flannel 
tucked  down  round  the  edges. 

There  should  be  a  stratum  of  menstruum  kept  upon  the  sub- 
stance in  the  percolator,  until  the  whole  of  the  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  liquid  has  been  added. 

The  rate  of  percolation  should  be  so  controlled  that  in  perco- 
lating one  pound  of  substance  the  percolate  should  drop  into  the 
receiver  at  the  rate  of  one  drop  every  two  seconds,  or  about 
3  f.I  per  hour  ;  and  for  larger  quantities  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  simple  rules  are  most  important, 
and  if  carefully  observed  will  furnish  good  and  equable  prepara- 
tions. The  controlling  the  rate  of  percolation  proved  to  be  so 
important  to  the  process,  that  the  writer  very  soon  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  do  this  by  the  mere  packing  of  the  substance  in 
the  percolator ;  whilst  the  alternative  adopted  for  the  purpose 
in  a  great  measure  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment necessary  in  manipulating  each  particular  drug.  The 
most  common  faults  in  percolation  are  in  having  the  substances 
too  coarsely  powdered,  and  in  percolating  too  rapidly. 

By  attention  to  the  rules  above  given,  and  by  the  adaptation 
of  a  few  little  simple  contrivances,  (which  any  one  can  make  for 
himself,)  such  as  are  shown  in  the  adjoining  sketches,  the  process 
has  become  in  the  writer's  hands  so  convenient,  easy,  and  so 
automatic,  that  it  has  ceased  to  require  or  attract  any  particular 
attention. 

Figure  1  is  a  centre  section  sketch  of  an  automatic  percolator, 
which  the  writer  has  for  some  time  had  in  use,  drawn  on  a  scale 
of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
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a,  is  a  stand  for  the  receiving 
vessel.  Into  the  stand  is  secured, 
by  mortise  tenon  and  pin,  an  up- 
right of  2  by  4  inch  plank,  to  sup- 
port the  percolator.  On  the  upper 
end  of  this,  supported  by  what 
mechanics  call  an  o  g  bracket,  is 
a  small  shelf  or  platform  for  the 
menstruum  reservoir. 

5,  is  the  percolator,  supported 
upon  a  perforated  bracket  at  the 
lower  end,  and  attached  to  the  up- 
right support  at  the  upper  part  by 
a  strap  and  buckle,  e.  Into  the 
lower  opening  a  small  glass  stop- 
cock,/, is  fitted  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated cork.  This  stop-cock  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  replaced 
by  two  short  pieces  of  glass  tube, 
and  an  inch  of  India-rubber  tubing 
of  corresponding  size.  One  piece 
of  the  glass  tube  is  fitted  to  the 
percolator  by  a  perforated  cork, 
at  one  of  its  ends.  The  India  rub- 
ber tube  is  then  stretched  over  the 
other  end  of  this  first  glass  tube, 
while  the  second  piece  of  glass 
tube  is  inserted  into  the  India-rubber  tube  below.  A  piece  of 
thread  being  then  tied  loosely  round  the  India  rubber  portion 
may  be  made  into  a  good  compression  stop-cock,  by  inserting  a 
little  wedge  of  wood  between  it  and  the  India-rubber  tube. 
The  farther  this  wedge  is  pushed  in,  the  more  it  contracts  the 
tube.  The  lower  piece  of  glass  tube  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  the  contrivance  is  not  so  neat.  Where  this  tube  enters  the 
receiving  bottle,  it  should  be  tied  round  with  paper  or  muslin  to 
prevent  loss  by  evaporation. 

The  upper  end  of  the  percolator  should  be  tied  over  with  sheet 
India-rubber,  in  which  two  holes  have  been  made  for  the  tubes. 

d,  is  the  menstruum  reservoir,  large  enough  to  hold  an  entire 
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charge  of  menstruum.  It  is  fitted  with  a  good  cork,  and  two 
syphon  tubes  that  pass  into  it  air  tight.  The  inner  syphon,  /, 
is  small,  and  passes  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  to  near 
the  surface  of  the  substance  in  the  percolator,  so  that  both  its 
ends  may  be  always  immersed  while  in  action.  It  conveys  the 
liquid  from  the  reservoir  to  the  percolator  upon  the  principle  of 
a  syphon,  but  can  only  act  as  air  is  admitted  to  the  reservoir. 

The  second  tube,  k,  is  of  much  larger  calibre.    If  less  then  4 
to  6  lines  diameter  it  works  badly,  while  if  less  than  3  lines  it 
does  not  do  at  all.    This  tube  should  be  about  half  inch  bore, 
no  matter  what  scale  the  apparatus  is  on.    It  passes  from  the 
neck  of  the  reservoir  bottle,  air  tight,  through  the  cork,  and 
down  into  the  percolator,  terminating  by  an  oblique  or  pen- 
shaped  end,  about  one  inch  above  the  end  of  the  syphon  for 
feeding.    This  large  tube  is  for  supplying  and  for  limiting  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  reservoir,  and  this  it  is  which  renders  the 
apparatus  automatic.    The  reservoir  being  filled  and  set  upon 
its  support,  and  the  percolator  ready,  the  reservoir  is  tilted 
backward  and  air  blown  through  the  large  tube.    This  immedi- 
ately starts  the  feeding  syphon,  when  the  reservoir  is  allowed 
to  take  its  proper  position,  and  the  apparatus  abandoned  to  it- 
self.   The  feeding  syphon  will  run  until  the  substance  is  fully 
saturated,  and  until  the  stratum  of  menstruum  above  it  rises 
high  enough  to  close  the  end  of  the  large  air  tube.    This  liquid 
then  of  course  shuts  off  the  air  from  the  reservoir,  and  as  soon 
as  the  columns  of  liquid  balance  each  other  the  feeding  syphon 
stops.    The  stop-cock,  /,  at  the  receiver,  is  now  carefully  ad- 
justed to  the  proper  rate  of  percolation,  and  the  apparatus  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.    As  soon  as,  by  percolation,  the  stratum 
of  liquid  above  the  substance  falls  so  as  to  expose  the  upper 
part  of  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the  large  air  tube,  a  bubble  of 
air  passes  up  into  the  reservoir,  and  a  corresponding  bulk  of  the 
menstruum  flows  out  through  the  syphon  tube,  and  this  action 
is  kept  up  so  long  as  there  may  be  any  menstruum  in  the 
reservoir. 

The  feeding  syphon,  j,  may  be  replaced  by  a  stop-cock,  i,  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  but  vessels  with  stop-cocks  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  no  better  than  those  which  are  plain,  and  arranged 
with  a  syphon.    The  pendant  portions  of  both  the  tubes  from 
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the  reservoir  may  be  of  India-rubber  tubing,  and  as  it  is  only 
this  portion  of  the  air  tube  that  need  be  so  large,  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  arrange  it  thus  :  slipping  the  larger  India-rubber 
portion  over  the  smaller  glass  portion. 

With  a  four  gallon  reservoir  of  menstruum,  and  a  receiver  of 
corresponding  size,  this  apparatus  will  take  care  of  itself  until 
the  process  is  finished ;  and  the  writer,  in  a  slow  percolation,  for 
saturated  tinctures,  for  instance,  has  often  had,  it  to  run  on  eight 
or  nine  days  untouched. 

Another  convenient  form  of  percolator,  which  the  writer  con- 
trived, and  has  often  used  on  various  scales  from  a  quart  specie 
jar  up  to  a  hogshead,  has  some  advantages,  particularly  on  the 
large  scale,  as  where  a  barrel  of  menstruum  is  to  be  used  as  in 
exhausting  sarsaparilla,  &c,  for  compound  syrup.  Figure  2, 
represents  this  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus,  except 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
represent  the  feeding  re- 
servoir. Where  the  sup- 
plying arrangement  of  the 
last  drawing  is  used,  it  is 
done  simply  by  mounting 
the  barrel  of  menstruum 
upon  a  proper  stand  above 
the  level  of  the  cover  of 
the  percolator,  and  then 
adapting  the  large  India 
rubber  air  tube  to  the 
bung  hole,  and  putting  an 
ordinary  faucet  in  any  low  portion  of  the  barrel ;  or,  more  simply, 
as  the  writer  has  done,  by  using  a  small  India-rubber  tube  for  a 
feeding  syphon,  inside  of  the  large  one  for  air,  allowing  the 
small  one  to  project  two  inches  below  the  larger  one,  where  they 
pass  through  the  funnel  opening  at  g  ;  and  ensuring,  by  a  weight 
attached,  that  the  other  end  of  the  small  tube  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  By  this  simple,  easy  arrangement,  any  operation 
of  percolation  or  washing  may  be  performed  at  any  rate  of  speed 
or  to  any  desirable  extent. 

a  is  a  simple  stool  upon  which  stands  the  tub  or  other  perco- 
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lator  vessel,  6,  and  it  matters  not  whether  this  vessel  be  a  specie 
jar  or  a  mixing  tun. 

c  is  a  tube  standing  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and, 
upon  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  of  about  two  inches  diameter. 
This  tube,  if  of  metal,  has  about  one  inch  of  its  lower  extremity 
perforated  with  holes  ;  or  if  of  glass,  simply  broken  off  irregu- 
larly. Around  the  lower  end  of  this,  a  ball  of  clean  tow  or 
straw  is  wound  rather  loosely.  Over  the  tow  and  end  of  the 
tube,  the  centre  of  a  large  disk  of  blanket  is  passed,  and  tied 
firmly  around  the  tube  a  little  above  the  tow  or  straw..  The 
blanket  is  then  reflected  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where 
it  forms  a  stratum  for  conducting  the  percolate,  as  shown  at  d. 
The  wetted  substance  to  be  percolated  is  then  filled  into  the  tub 
upon  this  blanket  and  around  the  tube,  and  packed  equally. 
The  menstruum  being  then  admitted  through  the  funnel  opening 
in  the  cover  at  g,  saturates  and  percolates  the  substance,  and 
passes  into  the  tube  or  well,  c,  rising  to  the  same  level  in  the 
well  that  it  is  in  the  tub  outside.  The  remainder  of  the  contri- 
vance consists  in  the  means  of  drawing  off  this  percolate  from 
the  well  by  a  syphon  that  shall  never  empty  itself,  and  of  regu- 
lating the  rate  at  which  this  is  accomplished.  The  syphon,  e, 
may  be  of  glass  or  metal,  or  what  is  much  better,  of  India- 
rubber  tubing.  It  should  pass  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  in- 
side the  tub  to  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the  tub  outside,  and 
the  outer  end  should  be  furnished  with  a  small  piece  of  glass 
tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U.  Until  all  the  menstruum  has  been 
added,  the  free  extremity  of  this  U  should  be  kept  at  about  the 
level  of  the  substance  in  the  tub,  or  a  little  lower,  if  the  rate 
be  regulated  by  a  string  and  wedge.  But  when  all  the  men- 
struum has  been  added,  it  must  be  dropped  down  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tub.  By  the  U  shaped  end,  this  little  syphon  is  pre- 
vented from  emptying  itself,  so  long  as  there  is  liquid  in  the  well, 
no  matter  at  what  level  it  may  be  kept,  and  it  may  be  made  to 
keep  the  well  entirely  exhausted  of  percolate  if  desired,  or  to 
keep  it  at  any  given  level.  Indeed,  in  all  respects,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  manageable  or  convenient  arrangement  than 
this,  whether  for  operations  on  the  large  or  small  scale,  and  it 
may  be  recommended  as  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  convenient 
percolater  known  to  the  writer. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January,  1858. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  NOTICES. 
By  James  R.  Mercein. 

Syrup  of  Orange  Peel  The  officinal  formula  for  this  pre- 
paration is  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  boiling  water  used 
in  the  process  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  the  inert  gummy 
matter,  which  causes  the  syrup  to  ferment  after  being  made  but 
a  short  time.  To  obviate  this,  I  have  devised  the  following 
mode  of  preparing  it,  which  I  find  to  answer  very  well.  The 
alcohol  that  remains  in  it  when  finished,  while  too  small  in 
quantity  to  act  as  a  stimulant,  serves  to  render  the  syrup  more 
stable.  This  method*  is  based  on  the  principle  Mr.  Finley  has 
so  happily  used  in  preparing  syrup  of  tolu,  (see  U.  S.  Disp.  p. 
1215)  i.  e.  impregnating  the  water  with  the  flavoring  ingredient 
by  means  of  magnesia. 

Tinct.  of  Orange  Peel,  Ivi. 

Carb.  Magnesia,  3ii. 

White  Sugar,  lbs.  iss.  (avoirdupois.) 

Water,  ^xii. 
Evaporate  the  tincture  to  ^ii.  by  means  of  a  water-bath;  then 
triturate  with  the  magnesia,  and  add  very  gradually,  the  water. 
Filter,  and  form  a  syrup  with  the  sugar. 

Citrine  Ointment, — In  making  this  ointment,  instead  of  con- 
fining myself  to  the  use  of  neats-foot  oil  as  in  the  officinal  pro- 
cess, I  have  tried  experiments  with  various  fixed  oils  and  fats. 
I  have  done  this,  partly,  because  I  desired  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  officinal  ointment,  which  as  a  general  thing  does  not 
keep  well,  becoming  discolored  and  friable  in  a  short  time  ;  and 
partly  because  I  wished  to  discover  how,  and  in  what  degree, 
other  oils  and  fats  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  in  case 
neats-foot  oil  was  not  readily  obtainable.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions,  which,  though  crude  and  imperfect,  yet 
convey  a  general  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

From  Qastor  Oil.  The  ointment  made  from  this,  though  at  first 
of  a  good  color  and  consistence,  changed  in  a  short  time  to  a 
dark  brown  hue.  When  one-third  lard  was  added,  the  ointment 
retained  its  original  properties  very  well. 

*  Since  this  paper  has  been  in  type,  I  have  learned  that  a  similar  process  was 
published  in  this  Journal  in  1854,  page  298. 
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With  Ground  Nut  Oil,  (Arachis  hypogea),  the  result  was 
good,  as  the  ointment  kept  its  golden  color  and  soft  consistence 
perfectly,  and  altogether  appeared  to  be  a  stable  preparation. 

With  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  the  reaction,  even  at  a  high 
temperature,  was  slow,  although  the  ointment  resulting  is  of  a 
light  color  and  good  body. 

The  ointment  from  Palm  Oil  was  rather  friable,  though  per- 
manent in  color.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  oil  was  retained  to 
some  degree. 

I  lastly  tried  what  results  would  take  place  when  Butter 
was  used.  Having  removed  the  salt  by  repeated  washings, 
I  treated  it  as  before.  The  reaction,  even  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  200°,  was  very  slow,  and  the  gas  was  evolved  with  little 
force,  although  the  vapor  filled  the  room.  The  ointment  result- 
ing was  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  of  soft  and  unctuous  consist- 
ence, and  was  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  one  of  the  whole 
series.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  its  texture  was  unaltered,  while 
some  of  the  officinal,  made  at  the  same  time,  had  changed  in 
color,  and  assumed  a  mottled  appearance.  I  made  use  of  the 
following  proportions  in  preparing  it. 

r    Butter,  fresh,  gxii. 
Mercury,  |i. 
Nitric  acid,  Ixiv« 

Treat  them  as  directed  in  the  officinal  process. 

By  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  ground-nut  oil  and 
butter  would  answer  best  as  substitutes.  The  butter  especially, 
I  am  confident,  only  needs  to  be  tried  to  be  appreciated ;  for 
the  result,  to  me  at  least,  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

Honey  of  Moses — This  preparation,  as  now  made,  invariably 
ferments  after  a  short  time.  To  remedy  this  I  have  used  gly- 
cerin in  place  of  part  of  the  honey,  and  with  good  success.  By 
using  eighteen  instead  of  twenty  ounces  of  honey,  as  directed, 
evaporating  down  to  fourteen  ounces  instead  of  a  pint,  and  add- 
ing two  ounces  of  glycerin,  and  then  straining,  the  preparation 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  It  might  be  of  advantage,  perhaps, 
to  use  more  glycerin  than  this,  though  I  have  found  two  ounces 
to  answer  very  well, 

Jersey  City  N.  J.,  Jan.  27th,  1858, 
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COMPOUND  SYKUP  OF  THE  IODOHYDRARGYRATE  OF 
POTASSIUxM  AND  IRON. 
By  Joseph  E.  Young. 

Being  called  upon  to  prepare  a  formula  containing  the  Red 
Iodide  of  Mercury  and  Iodide  of  Iron  in  solution,  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  secondary  syphilis  combined  with  scrofula,  the  follow- 
ing suggested  itself  as  being  a  good  one,  and  an  elegant  mode 
of  administering  the  iodides  in  combination. 


Iodine, 

grs. 

64 

Iron  filings, 

66 

32 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury, 

66 

2 

Iodide  of  Potassium, 

66 

Sugar, 

OZ. 

3j  avd. 

Water, 

66 

2 

Mix  the  iodine  with  three  drachms  of  the  water  and  add  the 
iron  ;  when  combined  filter  into  the  syrup,  (which  is  made  with 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  water,)  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  are  triturated  with  the  remaining  drachm 
of  water  and  added,  the  whole  to  measure  four  fluid  ounces.  A 
little  orange  flower  water  added,  makes  it  very  agreeable.  The 
dose  recommended  is  about  one  teaspoonful,  which  is  equivalent 
to  l-16th  gr.  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  2f  grs.  of  the 
iodide  of  iron. 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  January  1858. 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  SORGHUM 
SACCHARATUM,  OR  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

By  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  of  Oak  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

[The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  published  last  month,  which  pos- 
sesses so  much  intrinsic  interest  to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  to  the  producer, 
of  sugar,  that  we  have  endeavored  to  convey,  as  correctly  as  possible,  an 
idea  of  its  contents  in  the  following  abridgement.  The  well  known  ability 
and  success  of  Mr.  Lovering,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  chemistry  and 
manufacture  of  sugar,  give  every  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  results. 
Editor  Am.  Jour.  Ph.~^ 

The  introduction  of  this  plant  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
hope  of  producing  sugar  from  it  at  the  North,  profitably,  have 
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excited  such  universal  interest,  that  it  has  this  year  been  planted 
in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union;  and,  as  the  season  has  ad- 
vanced, the  opinions  early  expressed  by  many  intelligent  and 
scientific  experimentalists,  that  it  contained  no  crystallizable 
sugar,  have  apparently  been  confirmed  by  later  trials.  A  few 
crystals,  it  is  true,  have  been  obtained  in  one  or  two  instances, 
but  all  hope  of  producing  sugar  from  it  profitably  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

My  object  in  making  the  following  experiments  has  been  to 
throw  what  light  I  could  upon  this  important  question,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  result  proving  favorable,  to  give  such  a  formula 
as  would  enable  the  uninitiated  to  proceed  with  confidence  of 
success.  They  have  been  pursued  without  any  attempt  at  extra- 
ordinary production,  either  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  or  the 
developement  of  its  properties;  on  the  contrary,  the  experiments 
were  made  in  small  quantities,  under  many  disadvantages  that 
would  not  occur  in  large  operations,  and  consequently  with  results 
less  favorable. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  (1857,)  I  planted  about  half  an  acre  on 
upland  of  good  quality,  such  as  would  yield,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
50  to  60  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre.  The  rows  4  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  intended  to  be  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
but  which,  on  taking  off  the  crop,  proved  to  be  a  little  over  7 
inches  apart.  When  the  canes  were  about  18  inches  in  height 
I  had  the  suckers  removed.  During  the  month  of  June  I  passed 
the  hoe-harrow  through  it  twice,  a  man  following  with  the  hand 
hoe,  as  in  the  case  of  Indian  corn.  It  was  then  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  It  grew  rapidly  and  evenly,  and  attained  the  height 
of  12  to  14  feet. 

My  apparatus  and  utensils  for  conducting  the  experiments 
consisted  of  the  following,  viz: — 

A  pair  of  iron  rollers,  7  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  long, 
set  in  a  frame  |  of  an  inch  apart,  with  spout  to  catch  and  collect 
the  juice,  and  a  crank  turned  by  hand;  a  few  sugar  moulds  and 
pots ;  some  ivory  black  or  animal  carbon ;  two  filters,  made  of 
common  bed  ticking,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  pudding  bag; 
a  thermometer;  Beaume*'s  Pese  Sirop,  or  saccharometer ;  and  a 
polariscope.    All  the  other  utensils  I  obtained  from  the  kitchen, 
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viz :  a  copper  kettle  of  10  gallons  capacity,  a  ladle,  some  tin 
pans,  bowls,  buckets,  &c,  to  contain  the  juice. 

[On  the  28th  of  September  the  author  made  his  first  polari- 
scopic  observation  on  the  first  joints  of  two  canes.  They  yielded 
69.7  per  ct.  of  juice  of  sp.  gr.  1.063.  This,  after  precipitation 
by  subacetate  of  lead  and  filtration,  caused  a  right  handed  de- 
flection indicative  of  5.008  per  ct.  of  crystallizable  sugar  in  the 
juice;  equal  to  3.49  per  ct.  of  sugar  in  the  cane.  A  second 
observation,  on  juice  from  the  next  joints  of  the  same  canes,  in- 
dicated 5.57  per  ct.  of  sugar,  thus  showing  a  richer  juice.] 

1st  Experiment.  (Sept.  30,  temp.  8  A.  M.  40°,  M.  60.°)— The 
fact  of  the  presence  of  crystallizable  sugar  in  the  cane  being 
established,  I  proceeded  to  cut  and  grind  20  feet  of  a  row,  and 
passed  30  canes  which  it  produced  three  times  through  the 
rollers;  about  one-fourth  of  the  seed  had  changed  to  a  dark 
glistening  brown  color,  but  was  still  milky ;  the  remainder  was 
quite  green;  ground  6  to  8  of  the  lower  joints,  which  together 
yielded  3§  gallons  of  juice,  weighing  9°  Beaumd;  neutralized 
the  free  acid  by  adding  milk  of  lime;  clarified  with  eggs,  and 
boiled  it  down  to  240°  F. 

This  first  experiment  looked  discouraging  and  unpromising,  at 
every  step ;  its  product  was  a  very  dark,  thick,  viscid  m,ass,  ap- 
parently a  caput  mortuum;  it  stood  six  days  without  the  sign  of 
a  crystal,  when  it  was  placed  over  a  flue  and  kept  warm  for  four 
days  longer,  when  I  found  a  pretty  good  crop  of  soft  crystals, 
the  whole  very  similar  to  the  "Melada"  obtained  from  Cuba,  but 
of  darker  color. 

2d  Experiment.  (Oct.  13th,  temp.  8  A.  M.  50°,  M.  72°, 
cloudy.) — About  two  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the  first  exper- 
iment, the  weather  in  the  interim  having  been  quite  warm,  tem- 
perature at  8  A.  M.  40  to  52°,  and  at  noon  66  to  75p  F.,  and 
about  one  half  of  the  seed  being  ripe,  I  determined  to  try  it 
again ;  but,  not  being  very  sanguine  of  success,  no  polariscopic 
observation  was  taken. 

Cut  and  ground  50  feet  of  a  row,  which  produced  88  canes, 
and  yielded  8  gallons  of  juice,  weighing  10°  B.  (one  degree 
more  than  the  previous  cutting),  from  the  6th  and  7th  lower 
joints;  juice  slightly  acid.  First  clarification,  4|  gallons,  neutra- 
lized with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  of  lime,  stirred  in  1  It)  of 
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fine  bone  black  and  three  eggs,  and  placed  it  over  a  slow  fire  ;  at 
215°  Fahr.  took  off  a  very  dense  green  scum ;  when  at  162°  F. 
it  marked  1\  Beaumd. 

A  second  parcel  of  juice  from  this  grinding  (8  J  gallons)  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner?  and  set  aside,  both  having  been 
boiled  down  to  22°  B. 

Oct.  14,  (temp.  54°  to  70°)  cut  and  ground  50  feet;  81  canes 
produced  7  J  galls,  juice,  10°  B.,  which  was  heated  as  above, 
except  that  the  eggs  were  omitted. 

Oct.  15,  (temp.  50°  to  70°)  cut  and  ground  50  feet-,  produced 
8J-  galls,  juice,  weighing  10°  B. 

Oct.  16,  (temp.  46°  to  60°)  cut  and  ground  50  feet,  86  canes, 
8f  galls.,  10°  B. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  parcels  were  at  this  stage  of  the 
process  concentrated  to  22°  B.,  and  set  aside,  until  I  had  com- 
pleted the  series,  on  the  21st  of  Oct. ;  they  were  then  collected 
together,  and  again  clarified  with  eggs,  and  a  second  scum  taken 
off;  they  were  then  placed  over  the  fire,  and  when  at  the  tem- 
perature of  225°  F.  clear  lime  water,  in  small  quantities,  was 
added,  to  coagulate  the  vegetable  albumen,  which  is  not  disen- 
gaged at  a  lower  temperature,  but  which  is  then  observed  as  a 
whitish.scum,  very  tenacious  and  glutinous,  and  is  very  detri- 
mental to  crystallization.  After  the  various  delays,  heatings 
and  reheatings,  consequent  on  my  limited  means  of  working,  (the 
great  disadvantage  of  which,  those  acquainted  with  the  subject 
only  can  appreciate,)  I  commenced  filtering  the  whole,  but  found 
it  so  ropy  and  glutinous  that  it  would  not  pass  through ;  diluted 
it  to  10°  B.,  when  it  came  through  tolerably  bright ;  then  passed 
it  through  5  feet  of  animal  black ;  it  parted  with  its  coloring 
matter  very  freely. 

Oct.  22d.  Divided  the  product  into  three  parts,  and  boiled  it 
as  follows  : 

1st  part  to  230°  F. — This  stood  an  hour  without  crystallizing, 
found  it  too  low,  though  the  thumb  and  finger  proof  indicated 
otherwise. 

2nd  part  to  246°  F  which  was  added  to  the  first,  and  in  a 

few  minutes  crystals  began  to  appear. 

3rd  part  to  238°  F. — being  the  mean  of  the  other  two.  On 
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finishing  this,  the  two  preceding  had  formed  a  thick  opaque  mass 
of  good  crystals. 

Filled  one  mould,  weight  20  flbs. — weight  of  mould  4f-  lbs. 
net  weight,  15i  Sbs.  Filled  one  mould,  weight  14|  lbs. — weight 
of  mould  4j  fibs.,  net  weight  10  lbs.  Total  weight  25£  ft>s. ;  and 
next  morning  set  them  on  pots  to  drain ;  also  boiled  down  the 
juice  from  the  tops,  4|  gallons,  which  produced  with  the  scums 
13|  33bs.  of  molasses. 

Nov.  2d.  Knocked  out  the  proceeds  of  this  experiment  with 
the  following  results,  viz. 

1st  mould  yielded  sugar     7  lbs,      molasses      8|  lbs, 

2nd    "        "  sugar     4£  lbs.    molasses      5-1  lbs„ 

Tops  "  molasses     13^  lbs. 

Total  product  of  arow  200  ft.  long,  sugar  11-50 lbs.,  molasses  27-25  lbs, 
Fifty  rows  of  cane,  four  feet  apart, 
and  218  feet  long  constitutes  an 
acre.    Hence  200  ft.  is  18  ft.  less 
than  l-50th  of  an  acre;  therefore 

add  pro  rata  1-03  "  2-45 

Products  of  l-50th  of  an  acre       sugar     12-53  lbs.,  molasses  29-70  lbs. 
Which  multiplied  by  50 

makes  the  product  of  an  acre       sugar  625.50  lbs.  molasses  1485-00  lbs. 

A  gallon  of  molasses  weighs  12  lbs.  ;  therefore,  1485  Bbs. 
equals  123|  gallons ;  for  the  acre,  625  lbs.  sugar,  and  123 J 
gallons  molasses,  produced  from  18,148  canes,  yielding  1,737 
gallons  of  juice,  weighing  9  lbs.  per  gallon,  or  15,633  lbs.,  being 
4  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  9  per  cent,  of  molasses,  or  13-50  per 
cent,  together. 

This  sugar  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  about  as  dry  as,  and 
about  the  color  of,  2nd  quality  Cuba  sugar,  such  as  is  used  by 
refiners. 

[Thus  far  we  have  given  all  the  details,  and  mostly  in  the 
language  of  the  author  of  these  experiments.  In  what  follows 
we  propose  as  nearly  as  possible  to  give  the  general  results  in 
as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. — Ed.] 

3rd  Experiment,  Oct.  23d,  temp.  36°  to  55°  F.  Encouraged 
by  the  favorable  progress,  the  author  decided  on  a  more  extended 
trial ;  and  as  the  weather  threatened,  he  had  500  feet  of  cane 
cut  and  stored  in  the  barn.    Nearly  a  month  having  elapsed 
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since  the  first  polariscopic  observation,  and  two  weeks  since  last 
experiment,  with  several  white  frosts,  and  ice  formed  |  to  x|  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  occurring,  he  concluded  to  again  examine 
the  juice  by  polarized  light,  and  was  gratified  to  thus  learn  that 
the  proportion  of  sugar  had  increased  from  5-57  to  7.29  per 
cent,  in  the  juice. 

On  the  24th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  October,  each  day 
100  feet  of  canes  were  ground,  clarified,  and  boiled  to  15°  and 
18°  B.,  and  set  aside  till  Nov.  2nd,  when  all  but  the  last  days' 
work  had  become  a  thick  and  liver-like  mass  resembling  soft 
soap  ;  very  acid  and  totally  ruined  from  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently evaporated.  The  last  parcel  was  boiled  to  proof,  and 
crystallized  very  well. 

Mr.  Lovering  regrets  this  misfortune,  less  for  the  trouble  it 
cost  him,  than  from  the  fact  that  the  experiment  worked  beauti- 
fully, and  the  juice  being  richer,  the  best  results  may  justly  have 
been  anticipated.  It,  however,  taught  the  danger  of  delay,  and 
that  the  juice  in  the  cut  canes  had  not  suffered  by  storage. 

4th  Experiment,  Nov.  2d.  Cut  and  ground  58  feet — 100 
canes — produced  10  gallons  of  juice,  10°  B.,  less  acid  than  pre- 
ceding, neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  clarified  with  eggs,  passed 
it  through  3|  feet  of  black,  and  boiled  to  234°  F.  and  set  to 
crystallize.  On  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  Nov.,  the  same  quantity 
of  cane  was  cut  and  ground,  and  otherwise  ^ treated  to  produce 
sugar  and  molasses,  with  the  following  results. 

Product  from  a  row  of  232  ft.  of  canes,  19-75  lbs.  sugar,  25*25  lbs.  molasses. 
Which  at  the  rate  of  10,900  feet  to  an 

acre,  makes  the  produce  per  acre,        928  lbs.  sugar,  98-87  galls,  molasses. 

In  this  experiment,  18,277  canes  yielding  1847  gallons  of 
juice,  weighing  9  lbs.  per  gallon,  was  the  source  of  the  above 
returns.  The  sugar  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  process  worked 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  at  any  stage. 

The  molasses  in  the  preceding  experiment  was  boiled  down 
and  crystallized  so  as  to  yield  6|  lbs.  of  sugar,  equal  to  293*85 
lbs.  more  of  sugar  per  acre,  thus  increasing  the  yield  of  the  last 
experiment  to  1221-85  lbs.  of  sugar  from  an  acre  of  canes.  In 
his  calculation  of  the  residue  of  molasses,  Mr.  Lovering  has  in- 
advertedly  made  an  error,  as  he  merely  deducts  the  weight  of 
sugar  produced  from  the  gross  weight  of  molasses  subjected  to 
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evaporation,  and  calls  the  difference  the  residue  of  molasses, 
without  any  allowance  for  loss  by  evaporation. 

6th  Experiment,  (Nov.  9th). — This  trial  was  intended  to  have 
been  included  in  the  preceding,  but  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  (ther.  74°)  having  induced  a  change  in  the  working  of 
the  juice  and  its  richness,  Mr.  L.  determined  to  keep  its  results 
separate.    It  produced  good  sugar,  but  in  less  proportion. 

6th  Experiment,  (Nov.  27). — The  weather  having  been  very 
changeable,  warm  Indian  summer,  heavy  rains,  and  ice  two 
inches  thick,  the  mercury  varying  from  16°  to  60p.  To  try  the 
effects  of  these  changes  on  the  cane  j^th  of  an  acre  was  cut,  pro- 
ducing ll1^  gallons  of  juice  only  instead  of  19  or  20  gallons,  as 
before.  The  juice  marked  10°  B.,  and  clarified  without  difficulty, 
yielded  more  scum  but  less  sugar.  This  experiment  proves  that  the 
sorghum  will  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  ^n  a  re- 
markable manner. 

7th  Experiment  was  the  production  of  white  loaf  sugar  from 
inferior  portions  of  the  results  of  the  other  experiments  ;  and  by 
the  old  process  24  lbs.  of  very  indifferent  sugar  refined  in  an  open 
kettle  produced  15  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  which  is  a  full  yield  for 
the  quality. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  his  partner,  Mr. 
William  Morris  Davis,  in  the  polariscopic  observations,  and  then 
makes  the  following  observation  in  reference  to  his  experiments : 
"They  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  flattering  in  themselves  to 
warrant  renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  our  agriculturists,  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  especially,  and  perhaps  those  of 
the  South  also,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  promising  branch  of  indus- 
try, to  the  full  and  profitable  development  of  which  it  is  certainly 
capable,  and  which  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  attain."  In  mak- 
ing a  comparative  estimate,  with  the  products  of  the  cane  in 
Louisiana,  the  author  thinks  that  10  per  cent,  should  be  added 
for  the  inefficiency  of  his  mill,  5  per  cent,  for  the  effect  of  heat, 
and  five  per  cent,  for  footings,  which  would  raise  the  produce  of 
sugar  (by  the  4th  experiment)  to  1466-22  lbs.  per  acre  from  1847 
gallons  of  juice.  Further,  statements  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  of  much  larger  yields  of  juice  per  acre,  which,  if  true, 
will  probably  swell  this  amount  considerably. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 
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cane  in  Louisiana,  is  derived  from  a  minute  account  furnished 
to  the  author  by  the  proprietor  of  a  successful  sugar  plantation 
of  that  State.    It  is  as  follows,  viz  : — - 

LOUISIANA. 


Yield  of  juice  per  acre,  . 
Density  of  juice, 

Yield  of  sugar  per  gallon  of  juice, 
Yield  of  sugar  per  acre, 
Yield  of  molasses  per  acre, 
Wood  consumed  per  acre, 
Coal  for  engine, 
Labor  per  acre, 


2,236  gallons. 
844°  Beaume. 
0-76  pounds. 
1704  pounds. 
102  gallons. 
3-87  cords. 
0-41  tons. 
3-70  days. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Yield  of  juice  per  acre,    .        .        .        ;  .  1847  gallons. 

Density  of  juice,    .  10°  Beaume. 

Yield  of  sugar  per  gallon,       .        .        .  .  0*66  pounds. 

Yield  per  acre,     ......  1221-85  pounds. 

"        "           .        (probable)    .        ;  .  1612-80  pounds. 

Yield  of  molasses,        (actual*)     .        .  .  74-39  gallons. 

"        "           .        (probable)  .        .  .  81-83  gallons. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Lovering  concludes  with  the  following 
synopsis  which  we  copy  without  abridgement,  viz  : — 

1st.  That  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  culminating  point  in  the 
development  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane,  which  is  the  best  time  for 
sugar  making.  This  point  or  season  I  consider  to  be  when  most 
if  not  all  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  after  several  frosts,  say  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  24°  or  30Q  F. 

2d.  That  frost,  or  even  hard  freezing,  does  not  injure  the  juice 
nor  the  sugar,  but  that  warm  Indian  summer  weather  after  the 
frost  and  hard  freezing,  does  injure  them  very  materially,  and 
reduces  both  quantity  and  quality. 

3d.  That  if  the  cane  be  cut  and  housed,  or  shocked  in  the  field 
when  it  is  in  its  most  favorable  condition,  it  will  probably  keep 
unchanged  for  a  long  time. 

4th.  That  when  the  juice  is  obtained,  the  process  should  pro- 
ceed continously  and  without  delay. 

5th.  That  the  clarification  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible  by 

[*This  amount  is  probably  too  great ;  see  experiment  4th  .—Ed.] 
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the  time  the  density  reaches  15°  B.,  the  syrup  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  brandy. 

6th.  That  although  eggs  were  used  in  these  small  experiments, 
on  account  of  their  convenience,  bullock's  blood,  if  to  be  had  is 
equally  good,  and  the  milk  of  lime  alone  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  more  constant  and  prolonged 
skimming  will  be  required  to  produce  a  perfect  clarification,  which 
is  highly  important. 

7th.  That  the  concentration,  or  boiling  down  after  clarifica- 
tion, should  be  as  rapid  as  possible  without  scorching,  shallow 
evaporators  being  the  best. 

With  these  conditions  secured,  it  is  about  as  easy  to  make 
good  sugar  from  the  Chinese  cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush, 
and  much  easier  than  to  make  a  kettle  of  good  apple  butter. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  NOTICES. 
By  "William  Hodgson,  Jr. 

On  Acetic  Syrups.  —  Every  pharmaceutist  in  the  United 
States  may  have  observed  the  difficulty  of  preserving  certain 
syrups,  such  as  those  of  senega  and  ipecacuanha,  and  especially 
the  "hive  syrup,"  or  compound  syrup  of  squill.  Many  improve- 
ments  have  been  suggested  in  the  formula  for  preparing  the 
latter,  but  still  we  are  annoyed  by  the  fact  that,  like  the  others 
above  named,  if  made  strong  in  saccharine  matter,  whether  sugar 
or  honey,  it  will  assuredly  crystallize  with  a  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, or  by  long  keeping ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
too  weak  in  saccharine  matter,  it  will  as  inevitably  ferment,  if 
kept  during  warm  weather.  We  all  know,  likewise,  that  we  have 
no  such  trouble  with  the  syrup  of  squill,  in  any  temperature,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  be  kept. 

These  circumstances  led  me,  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  to  prepare 
samples  of  the  Syr,  Seillce  comp.  and  of  Syr.  Senegce,  acidified 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  officinal  syrup  of  squill.  The  samples 
have  been  kept  in  a  warm  part  of  my  store  for  more  than  fifteen 
months,  and  now  appear  as  fresh  as  when  first  prepared,  —  no 
sign  of  crystallization,  or  of  fermentation,  or  mouldiness,  or  even 
of  turbidity;  though  I  have  mean  time  repeatedly  lost  large  por- 
tions of  my  Syr.  Seillce  comp.  U.  S.  and  Syr,  Ipecac,  by  crystal- 
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lization ;  and  a  sample  of  Syr,  Senegoe  made  as  usual,  and  kept 
from  the  same  date,  has  become  loaded  with  crystals  and  con- 
taminated with  "motheriness." 

As  some  inconvenience  and  loss  of  acetic  acid  might  arise 
from  primarily  digesting  the  roots  in  dilute  acetic  acid  and  then 
evaporating  the  acid  infusion  to  the  requisite  measure  by  heat, 
I  would  propose  to  proceed  exactly  as  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
directs,  in  exhausting  the  roots,  and  evaporating  the  resulting 
liquid ;  but  to  carry  the  evaporation  one-eighth  further  than  is 
thus  directed,  and  then  to  make  up  that  one-eighth  with  the 
same  quantity  of  acetic  acid  (Acidum  Aeeticum,  U.  S.,  or  com- 
mercial acetic  acid,  No.  8,)  so  as  to  bring  the  liquor  to  the  acid 
standard  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  before  adding  the  sugar.  Thus, 
where  the  alcoholic  infusion  is  directed  to  be  evaporated  to  half 
a  pint,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Syrupus  Senegce,  I  would  evapo- 
rate it,  instead,  to  seven  ounces,  and  then  add  one  ounce  of 
Acidum  Aceticum.  Or  the  whole  exhaustion  may  be  done  by 
displacement  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  dilute  acetic  acid  to 
make  the  prescribed  measure  of  syrup,  discarding  the  use  of 
alcohol  entirely,  and  employing  the  dilute  acetic  acid  hot  at 
first. 

The  syrups  thus  made  are  decidedly  more  agreeable  than  those 
made  by  the  officinal  formulae,  and  would  probably  have  even  a 
more  satisfactory  effect  as  expectorants,  from  the  well  known 
properties  of  acetic  acid.  Yet  they  might,  in  certain  cases,  be 
supposed  objectionable  ;  and  some  degree  of  confusion  might 
ensue  in  practice,  by  so  decided  a  change  in  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  some  pharmaceutists,  whilst  others  were 
adhering  to  the  old  preparations.  Uniformity  could  scarcely  be 
expected  in  such  a  matter,  at  once,  throughout  our  wide-spread 
country,  even  in  a  manifest  improvement.  I  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  syrups  thus  prepared  should  be  designated  as 
"acetic  syrups," — thus,  "Syrupus  Ipecacuanhce  acetieus,"  "Sy- 
rupus Senegoe  aceticus,"  "Syrupus  Scillee  compositus  aceticus^ 
&c.  &c,  until  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  alteration  shall  be 
proved  by  experience.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  fruit  syrups 
used  in  the  soda  water  branch  of  our  business  would  be  improved 
by  a  similar  acidification,  both  in  regard  to  keeping  through  the 
season,  and  as  to  flavor.     The  addition  of  one  fluid-ounce  of 
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acetic  acid  (or  even  less)  to  the  pint,  for  instance,  of  pineapple, 
strawberry  or  raspberry  syrup,  would  be  entirely  preventive  of 
fermentation,  and  probably  render  them  more  wholesome,  as  less 
luscious  and  cloying,  and  more  grateful  and  refreshing  in  hot 
weather. 

Ammonio-ferric  Alum  In  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy  for 

1856,  pages  305  and  478,  I  made  some  remarks,  introducing  to 
notice  the  "Ammonio-ferric  Alum"  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with  a  formula  for  its  preparation.  This 
combination  having  been  since  found  by  many  physicians  to 
answer  the  description  given  by  Dr.  W.  Tyler  Smith,  of  its  ad- 
vantages as  an  astringent  tonic,  the  demand  for  it  has  occasioned 
the  necessity  for  repeatedly  preparing  it;  and,  profiting  by  the 
suggestions  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  have  improved  the  process 
for  its  preparation,  so  as  to  make  it  much  more  readily,  perfectly 
and  economically,  thus: 

B.    Ferri  sulphatis  cryst.  ^xxiv. 

Ammonite  sulphatis,  gxiss. 

Acidi  sulphurici,  f.gv.  f.^v. 

Acidi  nitrici,  f.^iij.  vel  q.  s. 

Aquae,  q.  s. 

Mix  f.^xxj.  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  large  mortar,  with  the 
sulphate  of  iron  coarsely  powdered ;  then  gradually  add,  with 
trituration,  the  nitric  acid,  till  it  ceases  to  produce  effervescence, 
Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  boil  it  with  one 
quart  of  water,  added  in  two  or  three  portions  successively. 
Then  add  the  remaining  f.^iij.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia;  boil  till  the  latter  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  set 
aside  in  a  cool  place  to  crystallize.  If  the  resulting  crystals 
are  not  sufficiently  pure  and  violet-colored,  they  must  be  re-dis- 
solved by  boiling  in  about  a  pint  of  water,  acidulated  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  or  decanted,  and  again 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  must  then  be  drained,  and 
dried  in  bibulous  paper,  before  being  bottled  up.  In  this 
way  we  obtain  very  handsome,  somewhat  amethystine  crys- 
tals. 

Tinctura  Cannabis  Indicw. — It  is  probable  that  the  druggists 
of  the  United  States,  in  making  this  preparation,  generally 
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adopt  the  proportions  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
directs  about  22  grains  of  the  extract  to  the  fluid-ounce.  But  I 
apprehend  that  very  few  of  them  have  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Dublin  formula  prescribes  the  "purified  extract." 
The  best  commercial  Ext.  Cannabis  2nd.  appears  to  vary 
considerably  in  purity;  hence  the  propriety,  and  indeed  the 
necessity,  of  the  precaution  enjoined  in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia, to  purify  the  extract  previously  to  weighing  it  for  solution 
in  making  the  tincture.  I  have  found  that  in  one  instance  the 
London-made  extract  (from  one  of  the  first  houses  of  that  city) 
contained  about  40  per  cent,  of  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  so 
that  if,  (as  I  believe  is  generally  the  case,)  the  tincture  is  made 
from  commercial  extract,  it  contains  sometimes  not  much  more 
than  13  grains  of  pure  extract  to  the  ounce,  instead  of  22 
grains,  as  intended  by  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  This  circum- 
stance may  perhaps  account  for  the  frequent  complaints  of 
physicians,  of  disappointment  in  the  use  of  the  Tincture  of  Indian 
Hemp.  The  cost  of  the  article,  in  consequence  of  making  it 
with  the  purified  extract,  is,  of  course,  nearly  double  what  it 
would  otherwise  be ;  but  this  ought  to  be  of  no  moment,  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  supplying  a  reliable  article. 

Lactucarium  purificatum. — It  is  well  known  to  pharmaceutists 
that  great  difficulty  occurs  in  attempting  to  pulverize  lactuca- 
rium, or  to  mix  it  uniformly  with  other  substances,  either  solid 
or  liquid,  in  compounding  prescriptions.  Rubbed  into  a  mix- 
ture, even  with  extreme  care  and  labor,  its  coarseness  is  such  as 
to  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  and  to  look  like  clumsy 
manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  druggist.  This  results  from  a 
certain  degree  of  toughness,  which  renders  it  almost  unmanage- 
able, and  is  occasioned  apparently  by  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  allied  to  caoutchouc,  and  by  others 
as  rather  of  a  waxy  nature.  This  substance  appears  to  inter- 
fere also  with  its  efficacy  as  a  narcotic  or  sedative,  involving  its 
particles,  as  it  were,  in  a  coat  of  insoluble  matter.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  thoroughly  washing 
the  lactucarium  with  chloroform,  which  abstracts  from  it  two 
ingredients,  viz.,  the  above  mentioned  caoutchouc-like  matter, 
and  a  very  white,  imperfectly  crystalline  or  granular  substance, 
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which  is  doubtless  the  laetucone  of  Lenoir.  These  are  readily 
separated  from  each  other  by  boiling  in  alcohol ;  which,  dissolv- 
ing the  laetucone,  leaves  the  caoutchouc-like  substance  behind. 
This  is  extremely  tenacious  and  ductile,  susceptible  of  being 
drawn  out  into  very  fine  and  long  threads,  like  masticin ;  but  on 
being  heated,  it  successively  melts,  bubbles  up,  sends  forth  a 
white  smoke  smelling  exceedingly  like  burnt  caoutchouc,  and 
loses  its  characteristic  tenacity. 

The  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  laetucone  lets  most  of  it 
fall  in  white  flocculi  on  cooling,  and  the  rest  is  obtained  by 
slow  evaporation.  The  best  English  lactucarium  purified  by  this 
process  lost  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight,  became  easily  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  more  decidedly 
bitter  taste,  doubtless  from  its  particles  having  become  divested 
of  their  tough  wrapper  of  caoutchoucoid,  if  we  may  venture  on 
the  coinage  of  a  name  for  this  somewhat  peculiar  substance. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  chloroformic  liquor, 
after  maceration,  entirely  clear  from  particles  of  impalpable 
lactucarium  floating  in  it,  and  even  passing  with  it  through  the 
filter :  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  using  the  process  of  dis- 
placement, with  a  closed  percolator  to  prevent  loss  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  the  chloroform  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  care- 
ful distillation.  I  have  tried  ether,  instead  of  chloroform, 
hoping  to  substitute  a  cheap  solvent  for  an  expensive  one ;  but 
ether  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

The  English  lactucarium  appears  to  be  considerably  less 
loaded  with  these  insoluble  matters  than  the  German.  While 
the  English  lost  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  by  the  above 
treatment,  the  sample  of  the  German  article  lost  about  one  half ; 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  being  the  pure  caoutchouc-like 
matter,  and  about  ten  per  cent,  being  the  laetucone ;  both  of 
them  well-marked  substances,  but  probably  as  devoid  of  the 
medicinal  virtue  of  the  lactucarium,  as  narcotine  is  of  that  of 
opium. 

Philadelphia,  2nd  mo.  12th,  1858. 
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EEMARKS  ON  THE  MEDICINAL  HYPOPHOSPHITES.* 
By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Churchill  into  the  therapeutic 
character  and  value  of  the  hypophosphites  in  tuberculosis,  some 
account  of  which  will  be  found  at  page  143  of  this  number, 
have  attracted  much  attention  from  physicians,  and  many  in- 
quiries have  been  made  after  these  salts  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  notice  of  the  processes  for  preparing  them,  and  some  formulae 
for  their  prescription,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  especially,  as  from  their  hitherto  unimportant  position 
among  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
works  most  accessible.  The  salts  which  have  been  used  are 
those  of  lime,  soda,  potassa  and  ammonia,  In  the  sequel  a 
notice  is  given  of  these,  of  the  hypophosphite  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  and  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  hypophosphites,  according  to  Gmelin,  are  mostly  crystal- 
lizable.  They  cannot  exist  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
water,  which  is  equally  true  of  the  acid  itself,  which  in  its  most 
concentrated  form  contains  three  equivalents  of  water,  one  of 
which  is  replacible  by  bases.  When  heated  till  decomposed, 
these  salts  emit  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  They  are  permanent 
in  the  air  as  regards  oxidation  ;  but  when  heated  in  solution,  espe- 
cially if  free  alkali  is  present,  they  are  decomposed  into  phos- 
phates and  hydrogen  gas.  They  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water, 
and  several  of  them  in  alcohol,  and  readily  reduce  the  soluble- 
salts  of  silver  and  gold. 

Hypophosphite  of  Lime  is  the  most  important  of  these  salts, 
as  it  not  only,  by  oxidation  in  the  economy,  will  afford  phosphate 
of  lime  in  a  nascent  state,  if  needed,  but  its  reactions  with  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies  give  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  the 
alkaline  hypophosphites.  When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime  it  gradually  disappears,  with  evolution  of  sponta- 
neously inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  which  explodes  as 
it  reaches  the  atmosphere  with  the  formation  of  water  and  phos- 

*  The  Hypophosphites  are  manufactured  in  quantity  by  Hennell  Stevens, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  is  successfully  directing  his  attention  to  the  supply 
of  new  chemicals  for  medicinal  use,  and  fine  chemicals  in  general. 
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phoric  acid.  When  the  strong  odor  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
ceases  to  be  given  off,  the  liquid  contains,  besides  the  excess  of 
lime,  nearly  half  of  the  phosphorus  as  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
remainder,  deducting  the  considerable  portion  which  has  escaped 
into  the  air  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  as  hypophosphite  of  lime. 
According  to  Wurtz,  more  than  one  equivalent  of  water  is  de- 
composed, and  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  accompanied  by 
free  hydrogen.  If  this  be  true,  the  source  of  the  super  oxidation 
of  so  much  of  the  phosphorus  is  tracable  to  the  resulting  oxygen  ; 
but  Rose  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
atmospheric  air  in  contact  with  the  boiling  liquid.  When  the 
process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  it  requires  a  constant  ebullition 
of  the  liquid  to  prevent  the  explosion  consequent  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  atmospheric  air.  To  avoid  this  result,  it  has  been 
found  safer  to  employ  a  deep,  open  vessel.  The  constant  evolution 
of  gas  and  vapor,  which  keeps  a  froth  on  the  surface,  excludes  the 
atmosphere  in  a  great  degree,  so  that  the  yield  is  not  much  di- 
minished, whilst  the  safety  and  easiness  of  the  process  is  greatly 
increased.  The  process  should  be  conducted  under  a  hood  with  a 
strong  draught,  or  in  the  open  air,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
fumes  which  are  evolved. 

Take  of  Lime,  recently  burned  ...  4  lbs.  av. 
Phosphorus  .  .  .  .  1  lb.  <• 
Water  .  .  ...  5  gals. 
Slake  the  lime  with  a  gallon  of  the  water,  put  the  remainder 
in  a  deep  boiler,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  add  the  slaked  lime,  and 
mix  to  a  uniform  milk.  The  phosphorus  is  now  added,  and  the 
boiling  is  kept  up  constantly,  adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  measure  as  nearly  as  may  be,  until  it  is  all 
oxidized  and  combined,  and  the  strong  odor  of  the  gas  has  dis- 
appeared. The  mixture  froths  much,  and  but  little  of  the  phos- 
phorus reaches  the  surface.  Then  filter  the  solution  through 
close  muslin,  wash  out  that  portion  retained  by  the  calcareous 
residue  with  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  till  reduced  to  six 
pints.  The  concentrated  liquid  should  now  be  re-filtered  to  re- 
move a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  resulted  from 
the  action  of  the  air  on  the  lime  in  solution,  and  again  evapo- 
rated till  a  pellicle  forms,  when  it  may  be  crystallized  by  stand- 
ing in  the  drying  room,  or  the  heat  may  be  continued  with 
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stirring  till  the  salt  granulates,  when  it  should  be  introduced 
into  bottles. 

Hypophosphite  of  lime  is  a  white  salt  with  a  pearly  margarin- 
like  lustre,  and  crystallizes  in  flattened  prisms.  Its  composition, 
according  to  Wurtz,  is  CaO,-{-2HO,PO,  the  water  being  essential 
to  the  salt.  It  is  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  not 
much  less  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  soluble  slightly  in  diluted 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  sp.  gr.  .835.- 

Hypophosphite  of  Soda  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
between  hypophosphite  of  lime  and  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 
Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime       .       .       .       6  oz. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  .       .       10  oz. 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  hypophosphite  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  the 
carbonate  in  a  pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  solutions,  pour  the  mix- 
ture on  a  filter,  and  lixiviate  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
after  draining,  with  water,  till  the  filtrate  measures  six  pints. 
Evaporate  this  liquid  carefully  till  a  pellicle  forms,  and  then  stir 
constantly,  continuing  the  heat  till  it  granulates.  In  this  state 
the  salt  is  pure  enough  for  medical  use  ;  but  if  desired  in  crys- 
tals, treat  the  granulated  salt  with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  .835,  evaporate 
the  solution  till  syrupy,  and  set  it  by  in  a  warm  place  to  crystal- 
lize. 

Hypophosphite  of  soda  crystallizes  in  rectangular  tables  with 
a  pearly  lustre,  is  quite  soluble  in  water  and  in  ordinary  alcohol, 
and  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  composition  is 
NO+2HO,PO. 

Hypophosphite  of  Potassa  is  prepared  by  the  same  process  as 
that  given  above  for  the  soda  salt,  substituting  5|  ounces  of 
granulated  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  place  of  10  ounces  of  crys- 
tallized carbonate  of  soda,  and  using  half  a  pint  instead  of  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 

Hypophosphite  of  potassa  is  a  white,  opaque,  deliquescent  salt, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  greater  tendency  to 
absorb  moisture  renders  it  less  eligible  for  prescription  than  the 
soda  salt.    Its  composition  is  KO+2HO,PO. 

Hypophosphite  of  Ammonia  is  prepared  from  hypophosphite 
of  lime  and  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime    .       .       .       6  oz. 

Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  (translucent)  7«23  oz. 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  lime  salt  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  the  ammonia 
salt  in  two  pints  of  water,  mix  the  solutions,  drain  the  resulting 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  wash  out  the  retained  solution  with  water. 
The  filtrate  should  then  be  evaporated  carefully  to  dryness, 
then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

This  salt  is  deliquescent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  and  when  carefully  heated  evolves  ammonia,  and  leaves 
hydrated  hypophosphorus  acid.  The  composition  of  this  salt  is 
NH3+2HO,PO. 

Hypophosphite  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  This  salt  may  be 

obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous  hydrate,  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  or  ammonia 
with  one  of  sesqui-sulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  should  be 
well  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  using  a  hypophosphite  containing  any  al- 
kaline carbonate  or  the  precipitate  will  be  contaminated  with 
free  sesquioxide.  Thus  prepared,  this  salt  is  a  white,  amor- 
phous, tasteless  powder,  like  the  pyrophosphate,  soluble  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  in  free  hypophosphorous  acid. 

Eypophosphorous  Acid. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  acid  has 
not  been  employed,  in  a  free  state,  by  Dr.  Churchill,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  may  come  into  use,  should  the  favorable 
results  claimed  for  its  salts  be  substantiated  by  new  observations. 
Any  claims  which  phosphoric  acid  may  possess  as  an  agent  to 
supply  the  waste  of  phosphorus  and  phosphates  in  the  human 
economy,  will  be  more  than  equalled  by  this  acid.  Hypo- 
phosphate  of  baryta  is  the  salt  which  is  most  eligible  for  the 
preparation  of  this  acid,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  prepare  it 
from  the  lime  salt,  viz  : — 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime       .       .       480  grains. 

Crystallized  Oxalic  acid      .       .       350  grains. 
Distilled  water    ....  9  fluid  oz. 

Dissolve  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  in  six  ounces  of  the  water 
and  the  acid  in  the  remainder,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  mix  the 
solutions,  pour  the  mixture  on  a  white  paper  filter,  and  when  the 
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liquid  has  passed  add  distilled  water  carefully,  till  it  measures 
ten  fluid  ounces,  and  evaporate  this  to  81  fluid  ounces. 

The  solution  thus  prepared  contains  about  ten  per  cent  of 
terhydrated  hypophosphorous  acid  (HO-}-2HO,PO)  a  tea-spoon- 
ful representing  6  grains  of  the  acid,  which  contains  2J  grains 
of  phosphorus.  The  dose  of  this  acid  solution  will  probably 
vary  from  ten  minims  to  a  tea-spoonful. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  several  forms  in  which  the  hypophos- 
phites  may  be  conveniently  administered,  and  a  few  hints  to 
the  physician  in  reference  to  prescribing  them. 

The  soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  silver  are  reduced  by  con- 
tact with  the  hypophosphites.  All  soluble  sulphates  and  car- 
bonates are  incompatible  with  the  lime  salt,  and  should  not  be 
associated  with  it  in  prescriptions,  if  phosphate  of  lime  is  indi- 
cated in  the  case.  The  iron  salt  when  dissolved  by  excess  of 
acid,  is  colored  black  by  gallotannic  acid  and  drugs  containing  it, 
but  is  not  blackened  by  the  tannin  of  cinchona,  catechu  and 
krameria ;  hence  any  preparation  containing  it  may  be  associated 
with  Peruvian  bark.  The  hypophosphites  of  soda,  potassa  and 
ammonia,  are  more  or  less  deliquescent,  and  when  prescribed  in 
powder  it  should  be  with  proper  precautions  to  avoid  moisture, 
as  by  association  with  a  considerable  excess  of  sugar  of  milk. 
The  lime  salt  may  be  mixed  with  either  this  sugar  or  ordinary 
sugar.  None  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  cod-liver  oil ;  and  if 
given  with  it,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  syrup,  and  mixed  by 
agitation.  Where  lactin  and  glycerin  are  indicated  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  or  dyspepsia,  any  of  these  salts  may  be 
very  elegantly  associated  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime, 
Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime,  an  ounce. 

Water,  nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces. 
White  sugar,  twelve  ounces. 
Fluid  extract  of  vanilla,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  filter,  add  the  sugar,  dissolve  by 
aid  of  heat  and  add  the  vanilla.    The  dose  is  from  a  tea-spoon- 
ful (3|  grs.)  to  a  table-spoonful  (14  grs.),  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  three  times  a  day. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites. — The  following  formula 
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has  been  made  in  view  of  the  double  purpose  to  which  these 
salts  are  directed  by  Dr.  Churchill,  viz:  the  increase  of  nerve 
force,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  the  several  functions 
concerned  in  alimentation  and  nutrition;  and  will  afford  an 
agreeable  means  of  testing  practically  their  merit.  The  iron  salt 
is  presented  in  a  form  well  adapted  for  entering  the  circulation, 
whilst  the  acid,  besides  exerting  its  solvent  power,  adds  to  the 
agreeable  taste  of  the  preparation. 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime,  256  grains, 

Hypophosphite  of  soda,  192  « 

Hypophosphite  of  potassa,  128  " 

Hypophosphite  of  iron*  (recently  precipitated)  96  " 
Hypophosphorous  acid  solution,  q_.  s.  or  240  " 
White  sugar,  12  ounces. 

Extract  of  vanilla,  J  ounce. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  salts  of  lime,  soda  and  potassa  in  six  ounces  of 
water ;  put  the  iron  salt  in  a  mortar,  and  gradually  add  solution 
of  hypophosphorous  acid  till  it  is  dissolved;  to  this  add  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other  salts,  after  it  has  been  rendered  slightly  acid- 
ulous with  the  same  acid,  and  then  water,  till  the  whole  measures 
9  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  in  this  the  sugar,  with  heat,  and  flavor 
with  the  vanilla.  Without  flavoring,  this  syrup  is  not  unpleasant, 
being  slightly  saline,  and  not  at  all  ferruginous.  Any  other  fla- 
voring may  be  used,  as  orange  peel,  orange  flower  or  ginger.  It 
is  also  suggested  to  physicians  that  glycerin  may  be  used,  wholly 
or  partially,  in  place  of  sugar  when  indicated,  six  ounces  and  a 
half  of  glycerin  being  substituted  for  twelve  ounces  of  sugar. 
The  object  of  acidulating  the  saline  solution  is  to  decompose  any 
alkaline  carbonates  which  may  be  present,  and  which  have  been 
noticed  by  the  writer  in  some  of  the  commercial  soda  salt.  The 
dose  of  this  preparation  is  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  A  teaspoonful  contains  2  grains  of  the  lime  salt,  Ij  of 
the  soda  salt,  1  of  the  potassa  salt,  and  f  of  a  grain  of  the  iron 
salt,  besides  a  little  hypophosphorous  acid. 

*  This  quantity,  96  grains,  of  hypophosphite  of  iron  is  obtained  when 
128  grains  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water  is  de- 
composed with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  the 
white  precipitate  well  washed  on  a  filter  with  water. 
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Santonin  Lozenges. — The  demand  for  santonin  has  of  late 
years  largely  increased,  chiefly  owing  to  its  employment  in 
making  "  worm  lozenges."  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to 
a  manufacturing  establishment,  we  were  shown  large  quantities 
of  European  wormseed  in  process  of  preparation  for  making 
santonin.  The  following  process  is  given  by  Wittstein  :  "  Eight 
parts  of  coarsely  powdered  wormseed  are  digested  with  three 
parts  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  32  parts  of  alcohol  of  40  percent, 
(diluted  alcohol,  U.  S.  P.)  in  a  copper  still  for  one  day,  strained 
and  pressed,  then  twice  again  digested  with  the  same  amount  of 
alcohol.  The  mixed  tinctures  are  distilled  until  the  residue 
equals  24  parts.  The  latter  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated to  half,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  and  allowed  to 
remain  some  days  undisturbed.  The  crystalline  mass  is  thrown 
on  a  funnel  loosely  stopped,  washed  with  cold  water,  dried, 
boiled  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  The 
solution  digested  some  hours  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered 
whilst  hot,  and  the  charcoal  washed  with  hot  alcohol ;  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  crystallize,  and  the  mother  liquor  evaporated 
to  fresh  crystallization.  The  crystals  are  dried  and  kept  ex- 
cluded from  the  light.  The  yield  from  8  pounds  of  wormseed  is 
from  2  to  2i  ounces,  or  from  1|  to  2  per  cent." 

As  santonin  is  soluble  in  volatile  oils,  and  is  associated  in  the 
9  wormseed  with  a  volatile  oil  (ol.  santonici),  some  European 
.  manufacturers  distil  the  wormseed  first  to  remove  this  oil,  it 
being  used  like  our  ol.  chenopodii  as  an  anthelmintic.  When  the 
oil  is  not  wanted,  an  advantage  arises  from  subjecting  the  seed 
to  a  prolonged  desiccation  in  the  drying  room  on  steam  tables,  to 
remove   as  much  of  it  as  possible,  as  it  impedes    the  pro- 
cess of  extracting  the  santonin.     The  dose  of  santonin  is  about 
2  grains  for  a  child.     The  following  recipe  for  santonin  lozen- 
ges has  been  published  in  some  of  the  Medical  Journals. 
Take  of  Roasted  chocolate  nuts,  in  powder,  an  ounce, 
White  sugar,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
Santonin,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms, 
Tragacanth,  in  powder,  a  drachm  and  a  half, 
Solution  of  ext.  of  liquorice,  (containing  1J  drm.)  3  fL  drm. 
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Make  a  mass  with  these  ingredients,  roll  out  and  divide  into 
sixty  lozenges,  each  of  which  will  contain  two  grains  of  santonin. 
They  should  be  sprinkled  with  powered  sugar,  and  placed  in  a 
position  favorable  for  drying.  By  omitting  the  chocolate  and 
liquorice,  the  lozenges  will  be  white,  and  may  be  flavored  with 
vanilla,  or  in  any  way  most  agreeable. 

Charcoal  biscuits. — Dr.  Charles  Warren,  of  Boston,  recom- 
mends a  biscuit  of  charcoal,  each  containing  fifteen  grains  of 
that  substance,  as  a  palatable  means  of  administering  that  sub- 
stance in  dyspepsia. 

Vaccine  virus  in  a  fluid  state. — Dr.  J.  Hutson  Ford,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  preserves  vaccine  virus  in  its  normal  fluid 
condition  by  drawing  it  into  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  then 
closing  the  ends  hermetically. 

Bl-SULPHURET  OF  CARBON,  AS  A  SOLVENT  FOR  CUBEBS. — M, 

Berjot,  of  Caen,  proposes  the  use  of  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  to 
make  oleoresin  of  cubebs.  Messrs.  Garot  and  Schasseffele,  on 
reporting  on  his  paper,  give  the  preference  to  ether  as  a  men- 
struum for  this  purpose,  because  it  requires  less,  and  affords  a 
better  and  more  aromatic  product.  The  latter  mode  of  making  the 
extract  has  been  in  vogue  here  for  ten  years  past,  and  is  adopted 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

On  a  mode  of  using  Chlorine  as  a  disinfectant. — M.  Lam- 
bossy  proposes  to  employ  a  mixture,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  for  making  chlorine  water,  as  a  source 
of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant. 

In  a  bottle  holding  a  quart  he  puts  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
common  table  salt,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  red  lead,  and  fills  the 
bottle  nearly  full  with  water.  Half  a  wine-glass  full  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  gradually  added  to  the  mixture,  with  frequeni 
shaking.  The  reaction  results  in  liberating  the  chlorine,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water.  When  its  effects  are  desired,  a  little  of 
the  solution  is  poured  upon  a  plate,  the  size  of  which  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  need,  when  the  chlorine  is  slowly  evolved. 

Researches  on  Arsenic. — Dr.  Blondlot,  of  Nancy,  has  just- 
observed  an  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  search  after 
arsenic  when  mixed  with  organic  matters.    When  substance? 
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poisoned  have  been  left  to  putrefy,  some  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this,  as 
is  well  known,  escapes  detection  by  Marsh's  apparatus.  Sulphu- 
ret of  arsenic  also  forms  when  the  suspected  matters  are  car- 
bonized by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  after  the  process  of 
Flandin  and  Danger.  The  arsenic  may  be  extracted  by  wash- 
ing the  carbonized  mass  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphuret.  Then  the  sulphuret  may  be  converted  into  arsenic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained 
be  tested  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  (Nickles). 

New  Antiperiodic.— -Dr.  R.  S.  Cauthorn,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
gives  an  account  of  the  root  of  Apocynum  Cannabinum,  as 
a  powerful  antiperiodic.  This  power  of  the  root  was  discovered 
by  an  herb  doctor,  by  the  name  of  Ragland,  and  the  medicine 
is  called  "  Dr.  Ragland's  Root  of  Man"  by  the  people  who  had 
used  it.  About  six  grains  of  the  root  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  pills,  preceded  in  cases  of  ague  by  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel. Dr.  Cauthorn  expresses  much  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
the  Apocynum  Cannabinum,  and  he  may  be  correct  in  his  infer- 
ences ;  but  as  his  own  observations  were  only  extended  to  six 
cases  it  may  be  well  to  get  further  information  before  admitting 
it  to  the  rank  claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Cauthorn,  which  can  read- 
ily be  effected,  as  the  plant  is  found  all  over  the  Middle  States  

Richmond  Stethoscope. 

New  Febrifuge.  Azderach  Bark. — Dr.  W.  R.  Cornish,  of 
the  Bengal  army,  (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.  1856,) 
states  that  the  Margosa  or  Neem  tree  has  long  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable reputation  in  India  as  a  febrifuge,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Meliacese  and  genus  "  Azadirachta."  It 
is  probably  the  Melia  Azederach  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
which  under  the  name  of  Pride  of  India  is  so  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree  in  the  Southern  States. 
Here  the  bark  is  used  as  a  vermifuge.  Dr.  C.  describes  the 
bark  as  being  nearly  white  internally  and  purple  externally. 
When  chewed,  in  its  recent  state,  its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
followed  quickly  by  a  powerful  and  lasting  bitter.  Dr.  C.  em- 
ployed the  bark  during  six  months  with  nearly  all  the  fever  pa- 
tients that  came  under  his  care,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  (the 
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strength  of  which  is  not  given,)  from  one  to  two  wine  glassfuls 
being  administered  repeatedly  before  the  accession  of  the  parox- 
ysm. Dr.  Cornish  considers  that  the  active  principle  resides 
more  especially  in  the  light  colored  inner  bark,  the  dark  exterior 
being  highly  astringent,  owing  to  a  tannin  analogous  to  that  in 
catechu. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Collodion  as  an  Escharotic. — 
Dr.  Macke  uses  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an 
ounce  of  collodion  as  an  escharotic  to  remove  small  excrescences, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  without  using  the  knife.  It  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  high,  it  may  be  abated  with  cold  water  applications  with- 
out interfering  with  the  action  of  the  caustic,  the  .  eschar  is  then 
thrown  off  in  from  three  to  six  days,  with  slight  pain,  and  the 
author  has  not  noticed  absorption  to  take  place  during  its  con- 
tact.— Hay's  Journal. 

Gelatinized  Chlorform. — Dr.  Massart  (Revue  de  Therapeu- 
tique)  gives  the  following  process  for  making  chloroform  jelly  for 
facilitating  its  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  viz  :  Take  equal  parts  of 
white  of  egg  and  chloroform,  shake  the  mixture  and  let  it  stand 
for  three  hours.  Or  take  one  part  of  white  of  egg  and  four  parts 
of  chloroform,  put  them  in  a  bottle,  which  is  then  plunged  in  a 
water  bath  of  the  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140°  Fahr.,  when 
gelatinization  occurs  in  four  minutes.  This  preparation  is  applied 
by  rubbing  the  painful  part,  and  its  power  of  affording  relief  is 
said  to  be  remarkable.  Dr.  Massart  prefers  the  cold  process. 
If  allowed  to  remain  long  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  produces 
incipient  cauterization  Boston  Med.  Journ. 

Lactic  Acid  in  Vegetables  Prof.  Wittstein,  of  Munich, 

has  announced  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  peduncles 
of  Solanum  dulcamara,  and  in  the  sap  of  the  grape  vine. 
This  acid  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  peculiarly  of  animal 
origin. 

Caustic  alkalies  destructive  of  certain  alkaloids — 
Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  in  a  communication  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  asserts  that  the  caustic  alkalies  destroy  the 
narcotic  alkaloids  in  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium, 
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and  that  even  in  the  dilute  form  of  ten  minims  of  liquor 
potassse  to  the  ounce  of  water,  the  peculiar  properties  of  henbane 
and  the  other  narcotics  are  completely  neutralized.  Dr.  Garrod 
also  announced  that  animal  charcoal  is  an  efficient  antidote  for 
the  three  alkaloids  above  mentioned.  [The  character  of  Dr. 
Garrod  gives  great  weight  to  his  remarks  ;  yet  the  statement  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  potash  is  so  extraordinary,  especially 
in  view  of  the  usual  process  for  making  nicotina  from  tobacco, 
another  of  the  same  natural  order,  by  distilling  it  with  caustic 
potash,  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  statement  confirmed  by 
well  applied  experiment,  to  determine,  1st,  whether  those  alka- 
loids are  destroyed ;  2d,  whether  a  new  alkaloid  results  as  a 
derivative,  as  quinolina  from  quinia ;  and  if  so,  3d,  whether  the 
new  product  possesses  active  properties.— Ed.  Amer.  Journ. 
Pharm.] 

Ampelopsis  Quinquefolia,  or  Virginia  Creeper. — The  com- 
mon Ampelopsis,  or  Virginia  Creeper,  so  ornamental  as  a  decidu- 
ous climbing  plant  in  our  woods  and  on  many  walls  in  this  city, 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  McCall  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy.  The 
bark  of  the  vine  is  the  part  employed,  and  it  should  be  gathered 
late  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  berries  are  fully  ripe  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  red  and  fall.  It  should  be  dried  in  the 
shade  and  preserved  carefully  from  moisture.  The  Ampelopsis  is 
readily  known  by  the  quinate  division  of  the  leaf.  Its  creeping 
character  and  frequent  occurrence  on  the  same  tree  with  Rhus 
radicans,  or  poison  vine,  should  lead  the  collector  to  avoid  sub- 
stituting the  latter,  which  has  a  three-lobed  leaf. 

In  its  physiological  effects  it  appears  to  "stimulate  absorp- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  matter  through  all  of  the  outlets  of 
the  system  rather  than  to  act  on  any  particular  secretion,  though 
by  some  it  is  stated  to  be  actively  diuretic." 

Dr.  McC.  esteems  the  Ampelopsis  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
materia  medica;  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  take,  though  in  taste  it  is 
acrid  and  persistent.  Its  infusion  and  decoction  are  quite  mu- 
cilaginous -Memphis  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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THE  SUGAR-CANE  IN  LOUISIANA. 
By  M.  J.  B.  Avequin. 

In  an  article  published  some  time  ago,  we  said  that  the  sugar- 
cane is  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam,  Assam,  some  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Tanna  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  Tahiti,  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  Lieou 
Khieou  Islands  belonging  to  Japan. 

There  exist  in  India  many  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane ;  some 
are  unknown.  Each  of  the  above-named  countries  has  pro- 
duced one  or  many  varieties  which  are  peculiar  to  them.  I 
shall,  in  another  article,  give  the  description  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  cane  called  Creole,  of  Malabar  and  Bengal,  is  the  first 
kind  that  was  known  to  the  western  nations.  It  spread  from 
India  first  into  Arabia  soon  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  then  into  Egypt,  long  afterwards  into  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  even  into  Provence  in  France,  into  the  Canary  Islands, 
from  there  to  the  West  Indies  (the  Antilles,)  Brazil  and  the 
whole  of  South  America. 

The  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries,  in 
the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  34°  North  latitude.  There  only  molasses  is  made  ; 
the  sugar  does  not  crystallise.  We  shall  not  at  present  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  that  subject. 

The  half-civilised  Indians  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
and  the  whole  of  Central  America,  cultivate  the  sugar-cane, 
squeese  out  the  juice,  and  ferment  it  to  make  an  intoxicating 
drink,  Huarapa  fuerte,  la  Chica,  a  kind  of  wine  which  is  very 
agreeable  in  hot  countries.  They  likewise  make  la  Qhaneaca, 
a  kind  of  raw  sugar  which  is  not  separated  or  freed  from  the 
molasses.  They  also  make  Baspadura,  a  very  close  cooked 
sugar,  which  they  keep  in  the  sheath  of  the  Indian  corn  ear. 
Here  we  will  stop. 

The  sugar-cane  was  imported  into  Louisiana  from  Hispaniola 
(from  St.  Domingo.) 

Historical  Notice  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Sugar-cane  into 

Louisiana. 

It  was  in  1751,  under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  de 
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Vaudreuil,  the  governor  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  that  the 
sugar-cane  was  first  introduced  into  the  province.  On  the  17th 
April  in  that  year,  200  soldiers  were  sent  from  France  to  com- 
plete the  military  force  in  that  colony.  The  transports  touched 
at  Hispaniola,  and  the  Jesuits  at  Leogana  in  the  Bay  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  obtained  permission  to  put  on  board  these  vessels, 
and  send  to  their  house  at  New  Orleans  some  sugar-canes,  and 
some  negroes  accustomed  to  their  cultivation,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar.  These  canes  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
Reverend  Fathers,  where  the  first  district  of  New  Orleans  now 
is,  just  beyond  Canal  Street,  above  the  town,  as  it  then  existed. 
This  cane  was  of  the  Malabar  variety,  from  Bengal. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  planting,  the  Jesuits  only 
thought  of  propagating  the  cane,  and  the  endeavors  which  they 
made  in  the  following  years  to  extract  the  juice  were  fruitless. 
Nevertheless  they  did  not  despair  of  attaining  their  end. 

The  canes  planted  by  the  Jesuits  developed  well,  but  they  did 
not  attain  to  perfect  maturity ;  the  climate  did  not  allow  it. 
This  cane  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  of  the  Malabar  variety, 
since  named  Creole  cane.  Is  was,  consequently,  to  the  practi- 
cally useful  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  that  Louisiana  owes  the  natu- 
ralisation of  the  sugar-cane,  which  has  since  been  the  source  of 
such  immense  wealth  to  her. 

In  1754,  the  Jesuits  tried  to  make  sugar  from  their  canes, 
but  were  unable  to  succeed  ;  they  thought  that  their  confined 
space  was  unsuitable  to  it ;  they  persevered. 

From  1752  to  1758  several  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood 
of  New  Orleans  procured  canes  from  the  Jesuits,  and  multiplied 
them  carefully.  In  1758,  a  rich  planter  of  the  name  of  Dubreuil 
tried  this  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  He  built  sugar  works  on 
a  plantation  adjoining  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  This  property 
is  now  covered  by  the  Faubourg  Maugni,  third  district  of  New 
Orleans. 

From  1758  to  1763,  Dubreuil,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
obtained  very  doubtful,  or  rather  hopeless  results,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  no 
better. 

In  1764,  the  Chevalier  de  Mazan,  whose  plantatation  was  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  facing  the  town  of  New  Orleans, 
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succeeded  no  better.  In  some  reports,  at  the  time,  the  sugar 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Mazan  is  represented  as  comparable  to  Saint 
Domingo  raw  sugar  ;  this  was  evidently  flattery,  and  encouraging 
falsehood.  The  raw  sugar  of  Louisiana  has  never  equalled,  and 
will  never  equal  in  value  that  of  the  Antilles  and  East  Indies, 
although  it  sometimes  surpasses  them  in  color ;  but  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  age  of  the  cane,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
juice  of  the  cane. 

1765.  Several  other  planters,  among  whom,  was  Detrehan, 
formerly  treasurer  to  the  king  of  France  in  this  colony,  formed 
establishments  similar  to  that  of  Dubreuil,  below  the  city  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  small  quantities  of  bad  sugar 
which  they  produced,  were  consumed  in  the  country.  In  this 
same  year,  1765,  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans,  bound  for  a  port 
in  France,  had  taken  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  this  sugar 
to  complete  the  cargo  ;  but  it  was  of  so  bad  a  quality,  and  so 
badly  manufactured,  that  the  whole  of  it  ran  out  of  the  barrels 
on  the  voyage.  (In  our  own  time  a  good  deal  of  Louisiana 
sugar,  if  badly  made,  would  do  the  same.) 

At  this  time  the  judicious  use  of  lime  was  unknown,  as  well  as 
the  proper  amount  of  boiling,  two  conditions  indispensable  for 
the  production  of  good  sugar.    In  one  word  they  had  all  failed. 

In  1769  the  manufacture  of  sugar  was  entirely  given  up  in 
Louisiana.  All  the  planters  who  had  tried  it  were  discouraged 
by  their  want  of  success.  Dubreuil,  the  Chevalier  de  Mazan, 
Detrehan,  and  others,  had  only  obtained  small  quantities  of  bad 
sugar.  The  products  of  the  harvest  did  not  cover  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  and  that  of  the  manufacture. 

At  this  time  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  consisted  of  timber, 
indigo,  fur,  tobacco,  cotton,  pitch,  rice  and  maize.  Dubreuil 
was  the  richest  planter  in  the  colony.  He  had  above  500 
slaves.  He  had  brick-fields,  indigo  works,  silk-worm  grounds. 
He  gathered  annually  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  vegetable  wax,  wax  from  the  Myrica  cerifera,  and  had  large 
plantations  of  these  trees. 

Still  some  individuals,  gardeners  perhaps,  continued  to  grow 
sugar-cane  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sold  it  in  the  market  of 
New  Orleans  for  children  to  suck.  Others  expressed  the  juice 
by  means  of  wooden  cylinders,  converted  it  into  syrup,  and  sold 
it  in  the  town  in  bottles. 
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As  we  have  seen,  this  manufacture,  begun  in  1765,  struggling 
against  the  climate,  and  unfavorable  seasons,  was  abandoned  in 
1769.  More  than  25  years  elapsed  before  any  planter  ventured 
on  a  fresh  trial. 

In  1790,  a  Spaniard  named  Solis,  at  Terre-au-Bceufs,  aboiit 
nine  or  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans,  was  about  the  only  one 
who  still  continued  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  juice  into  rum.  Rum  was 
merchandise  which  even  then  had  a  great  sale.  The  numerous 
endeavors  which  he  made  to  extract  the  sugar  had  proved  fruit- 
less. This  plantation,  or  a  portion  of  it,  now  forms  part  of  the 
Olivier  property. 

In  1791,  A.  Mendez,  of  New  Orleans,  bought  from  Solis  his 
distillery,  ground,  and  canes,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  again 
trying  this  branch  of  industry,  and  of  conquering  all  difficulties. 
For  this  purpose  Mendez  employed  a  man  named  Morin,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  at  Hispaniola,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  the  manufacture  of 
syrup. 

But  whether  Mendez  had  not  sufficient  means  to  carry  on 
sugar  works  on  the  same  scale  as  in  Hispaniola,  or  whether  he 
doubted  of  complete  success,  he  only  made  some  few  barrels  of 
sugar  in  1791;  he  likewise  tried  to  refine  it,  for  in  1792,  Men- 
dez presented  to  Don  Rendon,  then  Intendant  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana  for  Spain,  some  little  loaves  of  sugar  refined  or 
bleached  by  him.  One  of  these  little  loaves  of  sugar  was  neces- 
sary to  sweeten  two  cups  of  coffee.  At  a  great  dinner  which 
lie  gave  in  that  year  to  the  authorities  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Intendant  Rendon  showed  this  sugar  to  the  guests  at  dessert  as 
a  product  of  Louisiana,  manufactured  by  A.  Mendez.  Until 
then  we  find  that  Mendez  and  Morin  had  only  made  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  as  it  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity. 

In  1792,  Stephen  Bore,  whose  plantation  was  some  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  finding  his  fortune  much  diminished  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  crops  of  indigo,  determined  to  repair  his  losses 
by  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  This  enterprise  was  considered 
by  all  the  planters  as  visionary,  as  all  who  had  preceded  him 
had  completely  failed.  No  one  could  deter  him  from  it.  Bore, 
who  was  an  enterprising  and  active  man,  procured  some  canes 
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from  Mendez,  and  planted  what  then  was  considered  a  large 
plantation.  Marin,  mentioned  above,  engaged  himself  to  Bore, 
to  establish  sugar  works  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Hispaniola, 
to  produce  about  1,500  pounds  annually.  Two  years  were  passed 
in  cultivation  and  fitting  up;  the  third  year  (1795)  gave  en- 
couraging results;  but  the  year  1796  was  a  triumph  to  Bore,  all 
difficulties  were  overcome,  he  had  a  crop  which  produced  him 
12,000  pounds  weight.  Here  was  a  great  success.  This  bril- 
liant result  was  a  great  encouragement  to  him,  redoubled  his 
zeal,  and  from  that  moment  this  manufacture  was  acquired  for 
Louisiana.  Transported  by  his  success,  many  planters  hastened 
to  establish  sugar  plantations.  Amongst  the  first  were  Prisero, 
Cabaret,  Reggio,  and  Macarthy.  The  following  years  saw 
many  more  arise,  who  all  rapidly  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

At  this  time,  about  1797,  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  cane 
in  Louisiana;  the  Malabar  or  Bengal  cane,  and  the  Tahiti  cane, 
These  two  canes  have  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  are  re- 
placed by  the  cane  with  red  or  purple  stripes,  a  variety  indigen- 
ous to  Java.  This  last  cane  has  produced  two  sub-varieties, 
which  we  shall  describe  elsewhere ;  the  one  good,  the  other  of 
bad  quality. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  when  the  cane  from  Tahiti  was  in- 
troduced into  Louisiana,  but  it  was  brought  from  Hispaniola 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  in  1796  or  1797. 

The  cane  with  red  or  purple  stripes  is,  as  we  have  observed, 
a  native  of  Java,  and  doubtless  of  other  Eastern  countries.  The 
Dutch  had  found  this  variety  of  sugar-cane  at  Batavia,  where  it 
was  cultivated;  they  had  introduced  it,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  in  Saint  Eustache,  Curacoa,  Guiana,  and  Surinam, 
their  possessions  in  America;  whence  this  cane  was  spread  into 
all  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  afterwards  to  several  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  America. 

About  1814,  or  a  little  before,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date, 
an  American  vessel  coming  from  Saint  Eustache  (Antilles),  a 
Dutch  colony,  brought  some  parcels  of  these  canes  to  Savannah, 
in  Georgia;  they  were  planted  by  a  Mr.  King,  at  some  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Savannah,  on  the  little  Isle  of 
Saint  Simon.    These  canes  flourished,  and  Mr.  King  commenced 
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sugar  making.  In  1817,  a  dozen  of  these  canes  were  brought 
from  Savannah  to  New  Orleans  by  J.  J.  Coiron,  who  planted 
them  in  his  garden  at  Terre-au-Bceuf.  These  canes  did  so  well 
that,  in  1818,  M.  Coiron  brought  from  Savannah  a  small  ship- 
load of  these  same  canes,  which  were  planted  in  his  property, 
Saint  Sophie,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  below  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans. This  property  has  since  belonged  to  L.  Millandon  and 
A.  Lesseps.  From  this  place  have  spread  all  the  Javanese 
canes  with  red  and  purple  stripes,  which  are  now  generally  cul- 
tivated in  Louisiana. 

The  cane  with  red  and  purple  stripes,  as  well  as  the  violet 
cane,  which  is  merely  the  first  degenerated,  are  the  two  best 
canes  hitherto  cultivated  in  Louisiana.  They  are  canes  with  a 
hard  bark,  which  will  bear  4°  or  5°  of  frost.  Still  they  are  not 
so  valuable  as  the  Tahiti  variety,  nor  the  Salangor  in  tropical 
regions.  They  give  less  juice  than  the  Malabar,  Bengal,  Tanna, 
Tahiti  and  Salangor;  the  juice  is,  however,  of  very  good  qual- 
ity, although  a  little  dirty,  when  it  has  arrived  at  maturity. 
This  cane  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  Louisianians.  That  and 
its  violet  descendant  will  alone  remain;  none  of  the  other  kinds 
which  I  have  mentioned  will  suit  the  climate  of  Louisiana.  M. 
Coiron  deserves  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  his  honor ;  he  died 
about  25  years  ago,  without  being  aware  of  the  immense  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Louisiana. — London  Chemist,  Dec. 
1857,  from  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie,  Nov.,  1857. 


ON  SOME  FACTS  CONNECTED  WITH  SUGAR  REFINING. 
By  M.  Bobierre. 

In  this  work  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
characteristic  turbidness  observed  in  some  syrups  during  the  re- 
fining process  and  the  origin  of  the  variations  which,  chiefly  in 
summer,  may  be  remarked  in  the  appearance  of  the  loaves  ob- 
tained. 

The  impurity  of  the  blood,  the  blackening  of  the  copper  pipes 
communicating  with  the  filters,  the  perceptible  disengagement 
of  sulphurous  acid  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
have  led  me  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  whether  the  presence 
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of  sulphur  in  the  syrup  might  not  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
observed.  The  experiments  described  in  my  note  have  led  me 
to  results  which  may  be  given  in  the  following  propositions. 

The  syrups  clarified  with  infected  blood,  the  albumen  of  which 
has  begun  to  decompose,  communicate  to  the  charcoal  properties 
which  repeated  revivifications  render  extremely  evident  and 
annoying. 

Charcoal  in  which  have  accumulated  compounds  with  a  base 
of  sulphur,  injure  the  limpidity  and  color  of  the  saccharine  solu- 
tion and  tend  to  augment  the  quantity  of  molasses. 

The  employment  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  estimation  of 
sulphur  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  enabled  us  to  com- 
pare and  judge  a  priori  okf  the  charcoals,  which  would  give  dif- 
ferent results  in  manufacture,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
identity. 

I  come  now  to  the  examination  of  those  means  by  which  these 
serious  inconveniences  may  be  avoided.  Their  principles  are 
derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  facts  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

Washing  the  charcoal  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  4°  Baume',  in 
an  apparatus  in  which  the  rotation  of  the  solid  substance  would 
be  combined  with  the  flowing  of  the  liquid,  would  decompose  the 
sulphurets  by  producing  a  disengagement  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
On  a  small  scale  this  operation  succeeds  perfectly,  the  liquids 
charged  with  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  producing  by  the  ulterior 
influence  of  milk  of  lime,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  basic  phos- 
phate of  lime,  of  great  value  in  agriculture. 

Washing  with  pure,  tepid  water,  or  water  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  acid  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal.  Besides  this 
method,  which  was  very  successful  on  a  small  scale,  there  is 
another  which  I  would  propose  :  namely,  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible,  in  summer,  all  the  revivified  charcoal,  that  is  to  say,  to 
put  as  much  new  charcoal  into  the  filters  as  would  be  possible 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy.  This  new  charcoal  should  not 
be  mixed  with  what  is  in  the  filter,  but  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  it,  so  that  the  syrup,  partly  freed  from  the  coloring  matter  by 
the  charcoal  at  the  top,  but  still  impregnated  with  the  decom- 
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posed  blood,  may  be  completely  purified  before  passing  into  the 
vessels  intended  to  receive  it. 

I  would  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  experiments  which  are 
described  in  this  memoir  confirm  what  I  have  before  announced, 
namely  :  1st.  That  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  the  blood  for  refin- 
ing during  summer,  by  incorporating  with  it  a  calculated  quantity 
of  the  fine  charcoal  intended  for  clarification  ;  2d.  That  the  ad- 
dition of  small  quantities  of  pulverised  plaster  sufficiently  alters 
the  new  charcoal  imported  into  France  for  the  requirements  of 
agriculture,  and  that  it  may  thus  be  included  in  the  category  of 
manures,  properly  so  called. — London  Chemist,  December,  1857, 
from  Comptes  Rendus,  1857. 


CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  CHINA 
ORANGES  (ESSENCE  DE  MANDARINE.) 
By  S.  de  Luca, 

The  China  or  Mandarine  orange  (Citris  higaradia  sinensis 
and  Citrus  higaradia  myrtifolia\  grows  very  abundantly  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Calabria,  in  China,  Algeria,  and  some  European 
countries.  The  essential  oil  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  does  not  occur  in  commerce,  probably  from  the 
rather  high  price  of  the  fruit,  and  it  has  not  been  examined 
chemically.  The  oil  investigated  by  the  author  was  prepared 
by  expression,  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  M.  Anca  of 
Palermo. 

The  essential  oil,  thus  prepared,  is  limpid,  and  very  fluid,  and 
possesses  a  faint  golden-yellow  tint ;  its  odor  is  very  agreeable 
and  different  from  those  of  lemon  and  orange ;  its  taste  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable,  and  resembles  that  of  orange-rind ;  it  boils 
and  distils  exactly  at  362°-4  F.,  leaving  a  very  small  residue, 
which,  however,  contains  the  minute  quantity  of  matter  which 
gave  it  its  yellow  color.  The  distilled  product  is  colorless,  and 
has  the  same  odor  and  taste  as  the  crude  oil ;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  its  density  at  50Q  F.  being  0-852  both  for  the  first  and 
last  portions  distilled  ;  its  density,  as  determined  previously  with 
another  sample,  was  0-8517  at  53°-6  F. 

It  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  oxygenated  compound  ;  its 
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composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  C20  H16.  Three 

analyses  gave, — 

I.  II.  III.  Calculated. 

C  8748  87-45  87-70  20  88-2 
H    11-97      11-97      11-96      16  11-8 

This  essential  oil  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which,  however,  it 
imparts  its  aroma  by  agitation  ;  it  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times 
its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  sulphu- 
ret  of  carbon,  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  its 
extraction  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ether  and  in  crystallizable  acetic 
acid,  dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  the  resins,  the  oils,  wax,  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  mixes  with  the  other  essential  oils. 

Gold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  red  color,  but  this 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  water,  giving  place  to  a  yellowish 
tint  and  turbidity ;  the  same  acid,  when  hot,  decomposes  and 
carbonizes  it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Cold  nitric  acid 
does  not  act  upon  it,  or  color  it  red,  but  it  acquires  the  yellowish 
tint  of  the  crude  oil ;  the  same  acid,  when  hot,  attacks  it  readily, 
with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors,  and  on  the  addition  of  water, 
a  yellow,  insoluble  and  nearly  solid  matter  separates. 

When  cold,  it  absorbs  dry  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  acquires  a 
brown  color  ;  concentrated  muriatic  acid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture gives  it  a  brown  color,  and  after  two  or  three  days'  contact, 
gives  rise  to  a  crystallized  matter  of  peculiar  odor,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  formula  C20  H16,  2HC1. 
This  compound,  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  the 
essential  oil  with  muriatic  acid,  and  representing  the  bimuriate, 
is  solid,  and  form3  small,  transparent  lamellae,  which  are  fusible 
and  volatile,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mixed  with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  the  essential  oil  gives 
origin  to  a  crystallized  matter,  probably  the  hydrate  ;  the  small 
quantity  obtained  did  not  allow  a  complete  examination  to  be 
made. 

This  essential  oil  has  the  remarkable  property  of  presenting 
the  phenomenon  of  epipolic  dispersion,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  when  it  is  looked  at  under  certain  incidences  of  light, 
exactly  like  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  quinine  which  present  a 
characteristic  blue  tint  upon  their  surface.  The  same  coloration 
is  presented,  not  only  by  the  pure  essential  oil,  but  also  by  its 
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alcoholic,  acetic,  and  etherial  solutions,  &c.  The  crude  essential 
oil  does  not  present  this  phenomenon,  probably  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  yellow  matter. 

Lastly,  the  oil  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right, 
and  this  power  of  deviation  was  always  found  to  be  —111-5, 
tint  of  passage,  whence  the  rotary  power  corresponding  to  the 
red  ray  would  be  equal  to  85-5.  This  rotary  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  essential  oils  of  turpentine,  lemon,  orange,  and 
bergamot,  which  have  all  the  same  composition. 

Thus  this  essential  oil  is  defined  by  the  constancy  of  its  physi- 
cal properties,  density,  boiling-point,  and  rotatory  power,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  its  chemical  properties.  It  is  the  first  known  ex- 
ample of  such  homogeneity  in  a  natural  essential  oil  Chem* 

Graz.,  Jan.,  1858,  from  Oomptes  Hendus,  November  23,  1857. 


ON  PIPERIC  ACID. 
By  Prof,  von  Babo  and  E.  Keller. 

Piperine  is  placed  in  a  flask  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  flask  connected  with  a  condenser,  so  that  the  products 
of  the  action  flow  back  into  the  flask,  which  is  heated  on  the 
water-bath.  (For  1  part  piperine,  3  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash 
and  12  to  20  absolute  alcohol  are  taken.)  A  decomposition  of 
the  piperine  takes  place,  lustrous  scales  are  formed  in  the  brown 
liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  characteristic  odor  of  piperine  is 
observed.  This  treatment  is  continued  until  no  more  crystals 
are  formed  (which  for  30  grms.  piperine  requires  about  12  hours), 
and  the  piperine  is  then  completely  decomposed.  The  crystals 
are  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  means  of  a  linen  filter. 
The  mother-liquor  contains  piperidine,  for  by  distilling  it  and 
collecting  the  distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrochlorate 
of  that  base  was  obtained.  The  residue  in  the  retort  contains 
substances  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  products  of  the 
action  of  potash  on  absolute  alcohol. 

The  crystalline  plates  consist  of  the  potash-salt  of  a  new  acid, 
which  the  authors  name 

Piperic  Acid. — The  potash- salt  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallizations  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.     Or  if  this 
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method  be  not  quite  successful,  the  solution  is  neutralized  by 
acetic  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  solution  is  added, 
which  produces  a  feeble  brownish  precipitate.  The  solution  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through,  to 
remove  traces  of  lead.  After  filtration  and  concentration,  the 
potash-salt  is  obtained  in  yellowish- white  crystals.  To  obtain 
the  acid,  these  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  either 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  which  liberate  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  voluminous  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  seen 
under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  extremely  fine  needles.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  then  dried  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  On  crystallization  from  alcohol  it 
forms  fine  interwoven  needles  of  a  yellowish  color  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  them. 

The  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It 
melts  at  302°  and  sublimes  at  392°  F. :  a  brown  residue  remains, 
and  the  sublimate  has  the  odor  of  cumarine.  The  acid  scarcely 
reddens  litmus,  but  forms  with  bases  well-characterized  salts. 

Treated  with  weak  nitric  acid,  piperic  acid  forms  an  orange- 
colored  nitro-compound.  By  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed 
with  formation  of  the  violet  color  characteristic  of  piperine  when 
similarly  treated.  With  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  substitu- 
tion products  are  obtained,  which  await  investigation.  With 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  oxychloride  and  a  sub- 
stance which  is  deposited  in  vermilion-colored  crystals. 

The  analysis  of  the  acid  gave — 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

C  =66-88       66-08       66-74  66-39 
H       4-80        4.83        5-06  5-14 
0     28-32      29-09      28-20  28.47 
From  these  results  the  formulae  may  be  calculated  : — 

C  50=300  66-37      C  50=300   66-67      C  26=156  67-24 

H  24     24     5-31      H  22     22    4-89      H  12     12  5-17 

O  16    128  28-32      O  16    128   28-44      O  18     64  27-50 
The  formation  of  piperic  acid  may  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing equation  : — 

C70  H40N2  012+4HO=2(C10  H11  N)+C50  H22  O16 

Piperine.  Piperidine.       Piperic  acid. 
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The  authors  do  not  decide  whether  the  acid  contains  22  or  24 
equivs.  of  hydrogen.  From  the  large  number  of  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  and  its  small  per-centage,  the  analyses  furnish  little 
help  in  the  decision.  Analogy  with  other  acids  renders  24 
equivs.  more  probable,  but  the  decomposition  of  piperine  points 
rather  to  22.  They  also  consider  the  acid  to  be  bibasic,  on  the 
ground  that  if  monobasic,  it  would  contain  an  uneven  number 
of  equivalents  of  carbon. 

Piperate  of  soda  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  boiling 
caustic  soda  ;  on  cooling,  the  salt  is  deposited  as  a  white  crystal- 
line powder.  It  is  so  insoluble  in  cold  water  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  test  for  soda. 

Piperate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  mixing  concentrated 
aqueous  ammonia  with  the  acid,  filtering  and  allowing  to  stand. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  brilliant  plates  which  strongly  resem- 
ble cholesterine.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  decomposes,  ammonia  is 
given  off,  and  the  substance  becomes  yellow  from  separation  of 
acid. 

Piperic  acid  forms  with  baryta  and  lime  insoluble  salts.  It 
also  combines  with  the  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts  which  are 
mostly  insoluble.  Piperate  of  piperidine  forms  colorless  lamellar 
crystals  of  splendid  silken  lustre.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
undergoes  a  similar  decomposition  to  the  ammonia-salt.  Piperic 
ether  forms  colorless  crystalline  plates.  It  melts  at  158  to 
160°  F.,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  rate  of  temperature  with 
the  production  of  a  horrible  acroleine  smell. 

The  treatment  of  alkaloids  with  alcoholic  potass  appears  to 
afford  an  important  means  of  arriving  at  their  constitution. 
Preliminary  experiments  with  other  alkaloids,  especially  cincho- 
nine,  show  that  the  decomposition  is  different  to  that  by  fusing 
them  with  alkalies.  And,  as  the  action  is  less  energetic,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  products  obtained  stand  in  simpler  relation 
to  the  bodies  from  which  they  are  obtained, — -Chem.  Craz.,  Jan. 
1,  1858,  from  Journ.fiir  Prakt.  Chemie* 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  USEFUL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASSA. 
By  G.  F.  Girdwood,  M.  D. 

I  had  lately  a  distressing  case  of  cancer  of  the  os  uteri  under 
treatment :  the  pain  was  often  agonising,  and  the  discharge  so 
offensive  as  to  add  bitterly  to  the  sufferings  of  my  patient,  who 
possessed  a  keen  sensibility.  It  was  a  case  in  which  I  felt  the 
want  of  some  deodorant  and  escharotic  combined,  and  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  permanganate  of  potash.  I  employed  it  as  a 
lotion  (20  grains  to  the  pint)  injected  frequently  during  the  day. 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  comfort  given  to  the  patient  by 
it. 

I  was  next  induced  to  try  it  in  the  case  of  a  naval  officer  of 
rank,  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  Here  also  the  applica- 
tion has  been  most  servicable.  Its  application  as  a  powder, 
sprinkled  on  the  sloughy  mass,  or  as  a  lotion  ( 10  grains  to  the 
ounce)  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  has  not  been  attended  with 
pain.  From  a  gaping  sore,  in  most  offensive  condition,  it  has 
occasioned  the  wound  to  assume,  in  some  parts,  a  disposition  to 
granulate.  The  odor  of  the  apartment,  previous  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  permanganate,  was  so  offensive  as  seriously  to 
compromise  the  comfort  of  the  family.  This  inconvenience  is 
entirely  removed 

I  was  consulted  in  the  spring,  respecting  a  most  unhealthy 
eroding  ulcer  on  the  thigh.  It  was  one  of  those  foul  ulcers  met 
with  in  constitutions  broken  down  by  syphilis  or  intemperance, 
and  where  the  dyscrasis  is  so  great  as  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of 
the  profession  to  restore  the  healthy  action  in  the  system.  The 
permanganate  was  here  applied  as  a  lotion,  and  was  most  effica- 
cious in  removing  the  slough,  cleansing  the  sore,  and  inducing 
healthy  action. 

An  elderly  female,  long  afflicted  with  caries  of  the  tibia, 
which,  from  the  offensive  odor,  prevented  her  performing  the 
duties  of  her  position  in  life  with  any  comfort  to  those  around 
her,  has  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  from  this  annoyance  ever  since 
she  has  had  recourse  to  the  permanganate  as  an  application  to 
the  leg. 

[Dr.  Girdwood  then  details  cases  of  scrofulo-syphilitic  and 
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constitutional  indolent  ulcers,  in  which  he  used  this  drug  with 
success,  and  adds: — ] 

The  foregoing  statement  indicates  the  variety  of  cases  in 
which  the  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  applied.  I  have  used 
the  remedy  generally  as  a  lotion  ;  but  although  I  have  not  found 
it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  I  have  generally  required,  to  use 
it  in  a  stronger  form,  I  would  recommend,  when  it  is  wished  to 
destroy  masses  of  cancerous  growth,  its  use  in  the  solid  form, 
either  as  a  powder,  as  I  have  done,  or  in  a  mass,  as  the  sulphate 
of  copper  or  other  caustics.  The  lotion  supersedes  all  the  char- 
coal, yeast,  and  carrot  poultices  :  let  this  simple  solution^ — make 
it  as  weak  as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  effect  the  object — two 
to  twenty  grains,  or  more  if  liked — be  used  on  a  piece  of  lint, 
instead  of  any  of  these  applications.  The  permanganate  of 
potash  is  more  useful  than  any  of  the  other  compounds  of  man- 
ganese and  potash  as  a  caustic  or  deodorant.  The  permanganic 
acid  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  manganic,  The  perman- 
ganic acid  has  the  composition  Mn207,  whilst  the  manganic  acid 
has  a  composition  MnO3. 

As  the  escharotic  action  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  their 
deodorant  quality,  (  a  quality  which  has  been  long  known  to 
chemists,)  depends  on  the  ease  with  which  they  part  with  the 
oxygen  with  which  they  abound,  clearly  that  preparation  which 
yields  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  must  be  preferable :  this  is 
the  permanganic  acid  as  permanganate  of  potash. 

As  a  deodorant,  as  an  escJiarotic,  as  a  stimulant,  it  is  a  most 
useful  application,  combining,  as  it  does,  all  these  three  qualities  ; 
but  as  a  quality  still  to  be  claimed  in  its  favor  is  the  ease  of  its 
exhibition  as  a  lotion  applied  to,  or  in  powder  sprinkled  on,  the 
sore,  or  as  an  injection.  To  conclude,  I  may  say,  that  whilst 
from  the  foregoing  relation  its  advantages  have  been  attempted 
to  be  illustrated,  its  use  is  also  suggested  in  every  sort  of  case 
where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  all  the  qualities  this  agent  so 
beneficially  possesses ;  in  such  cases,  for  instance,  as  old  chronic 
ulcers,  warty  growths,  syphilitic  sores,  as  a  caustic  in  the  primary 
stage,  or  in  gonorrhoea  as  a  stimulant  injection. 

I  have  found  it  a  most  desirable  deodorant.  A  teaspoonful 
of  the  substance  powdered,  added  to  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of 
water,  just  enough  to  moisten  it  well,  and  sufficient  to  cover  the 
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surface  of  a  fla^  dish — a  dinner  plate,  for  example,  being  used 

for  the  purpose  giving  a  broad  surface  for  absorption,  and  this 

plate  placed  under  the  bed,  or  anywhere  most  convenient  in  the 
sick- chamber,  all  odor  disappears ;  and  it  has  an  advantage  above 
those  in  general  use  in  the  sick-chamber,  that  it  has  no  odor  of 
its  own.  Vinegar  and  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  often 
of  themselves  a  nuisance  ;  whilst  destroying  one  odor  they  create 
another  ;  but  the  permanganic  acid  has  none.  It  only  destroys; 
it  does  not  create.  I  have  employed  the  solution  successfully  in 
my  stables,  and  in  other  places  engendering  odors.  It  does  not 
require  frequent  change.  Has  it  lost  its  original  beautiful  pur- 
ple color?  Has  it  become  black  and  slimy  ?  If  so  renew  it,  but 
not  till  then. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  was  introduced  some  time  ago 
as  a  remedy  in  diabetes,  so  that  it  is  well  known  to  chemists. — 
London  Chemist,  Jan.  1858,  from  London  Lancet. 


ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  AND  SPECIFIC  REMEDY  OF  TUBER. 
CULOSIS. — Abstract  of  a  paper  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1857. 

By  John  Francis  Churchill,  M.  D.  . 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  treated  by  me  amounts 
to  thirty-five.  All  were  in  either  the  second  or  third  stages 
of  the  complaint;  that  is,  they  had  either  softened  tubercles  or 
cavities  in  the  lungs.  Of  these,  nine  recovered  completely,  the 
physical  signs  of  the  disease  disappearing  altogether  in  eight 
out  of  that  number;  eleven  improved  considerably,  and  fourteen 
died;  one  still  remains  under  treatment. 

I  believe  that  the  results,  of  which  the  preceding  is  a  sum- 
mary, taken  in  connection  with  the  considerations  I  have  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  paper  now  in  the  hands  of  your  Hon. 
Secretary,  will  be  found  to  justify  the  following  conclusions: — 

The  proximate  cause,  or  at  all  events  an  essential  condition 
of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  is  the  decrease  in  the  system,  of 
the  phosphorus  which  it  contains  in  an  oxygenizable  state. 

The  specific  remedy  of  the  disease  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
preparation  of  phosphorus,  uniting  the  two  conditions  of  being, 
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in  such  a  state  that  it  may  be  directly  assimilated,  and  at  the 
same  time  at  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  oxydation. 

The  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  are  the  combinations 
which  hitherto  seem  best  to  fulfil  these  two  requisites.  They 
may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  highest  dose  which  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  adults  is  twenty  grains. 

The  effect  of  these  salts  upon  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  im- 
mediate, all  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  disappearing 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  really  marvellous. 

If  the  pathological  deposit  produced  by  the  dyscrasy  is  of 
recent  formation,  if  softening  has  only  just  set  in  and  does  not 
proceed  too  rapidly,  the  tubercles  are  absorbed  and  disappear. 
When  the  deposit  has  existed  for  a  certain  time,  when  the  soft- 
ening has  attained  a  certain  degree,  it  sometimes  continues  in 
spite  of  the  treatment ;  and  the  issue  of  the  disease  then  de- 
pends upon  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  local  lesion,  on  its 
extent,  and  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  complications. 
I  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  modify  the  local  condition  of 
the  lungs  by  the  inhalation  of  different  substances,  but  have 
never  obtained  any  satisfactory  result  independent  of  what  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  specific  treatment.  The  hypophosphites 
of  soda  and  lime  are  certain  prophylactics  against  tubercular 
disease. 

The  physiological  effects  which  I  have  observed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  hypophosphites  of  soda,  lime,  potash 
and  ammonia,  show  these  preparations  to  have  a  two-fold  action. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  increase  the  principle,  whatever  that  may 
be,  which  constitutes  nervous  force;  and  on  the  other,  they  are 
the  most  powerful  of  hsematogens,  being  infinitely  superior  to  all 
medicines  of  that  class  hitherto  known.  They  seem  to  possess 
in  the  highest  degree  all  the  therapeutical  properties  formerly 
attributed  by  different  observers  to  phosphorus  itself,  without 
any  of  the  danger  which  attends  the  use  of  that  substance,  and 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  almost  forgotten  as  a  medical  agent. 
The  different  preparations  of  hypophosphorous  acid  will  un- 
doubtedly occupy  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
materia  medica. 

The  Academy  resolved  that  the  paper  be  referred  to  a  com- 
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mittee,  consisting  of  MM.  Louis,  Trousseau,  and  Bouilland  . 

Montreal  Medical  Chronicle,  Jan.  1858,  from  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Gazette, 


CONFECTION  OF  CINCHONA  AS  AN  ANTIPERIODIC. 
By  D.  S.  Gloninger,  M.  D. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  profession  the  "  confection  of  cin- 
chona" (made  of  the  Calisaya  bark),  as  one  of  our  most  efficient 
antiperiodics,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  many  alkaloids  now  in 
use  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever.  It  sits  well  upon  the 
stomach,  does  not  produce  the  unpleasant  cinchonism  often  com- 
plained of  from  sulph.  quinia,  &c,  and  comprises  all  the  powers 
of  the  cinchona,  gratefully  disguised,  and  in  such  a  concentrated 
form  that  the  dose  is  too  small  even  to  be  ungrateful  to  the  mosr 
delicate  stomach.  I  speak  from  personal  experience,  having 
labored  under  intermittent  at  least  during  the  space  of  a  year, 
the  disease  relapsing  every  third  week.  The  alkaloids  were  all 
employed,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results  towards  a  permanent 
eradication  of  the  disease.  I  was  induced  by  my  friend,  F.  L. 
John,  pharmaceutist  of  this  city,  to  use  the  confection,  the  for- 
mula of  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  him,  and  which  is 
appended  to  this  article ;  and  so  beneficial  did  it  prove  that  the 
writer  has  ever  since  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  all  other  antipe- 
riodics, and  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  patients. 

Its  tonic  properties  will  apply  excellently  to  the  convalescence 
from  fevers,  where  heretofore  we  have  used  Huxham's  tinct., 
wine  of  wild  cherry,  &c,  and  with  this  in  its  favor,  that  there  is 
so  little  danger  from  taking  "  too  much  for  the  stomach's  sake," 
so  much  to  be  deprecated  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  all  alco- 
holic tinctures. 

I  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  if  the  confection  receives  a  trial 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  their  experience  corresponds  with 
my  own,  that  it  will  soon  supersede  all  other  antiperiodics  now 
in  use. 

The  following  is  the  formula  as  furnished  by  F.  L.  John,  Race 
St.,  [Philad.,]  viz  : — 

Oonfeclio  Oinchonse. — Cort.  cinchon.  calis.  pulv.  ;  confect. 
sennse,  aa  3j* ;  ammon.  murias  3ss ;  syr.  cort.  aurant.  gij  ;  m.  f. 
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eonfect.  Dose,  the  size  of  a  shellbark,  three  times  a  day. — 
American  Journal  of  Med.  Set.,  January,  1858. 


ON  THE  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS  TRANSPORTED  BY  MARINE 
CURRENTS. 
By  M.  C.  Martins. 

Botanists,  struck  by  the  facts  establishing  the  transport  of 
seeds  by  marine  currents,  have  thought  that  the  latter  must  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disjoined  species  of 
plants  which  form  isolated  colonies  upon  islands  or  continents 
separated  by  vast  extents  of  sea.  Geologists,  surprised  at  the 
uniformity  of  the  vegetation  of  the  great  archipelagos  scattered 
in  the  ancient  seas,  were  still  more  disposed  to  consider  marine 
currents  as  the  principal  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  seeds 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  These  a  priori  conclusions  have 
never  been  directly  verified  by  experiment :  it  has  never  been 
tried  (1)  whether  many  seeds  are  sufficiently  light  to  float  upon 
salt-water  ;  and  (2)  whether  these  seeds,  after  floating  for  a  long 
time  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  still  retain  their  germinative  fac- 
ulty. 

To  settle  this  question  experimentally,  the  author  selected 
some  fresh  seeds,  of  which  the  germination  never  fails,  taking 
them  from  the  principal  families,  and  generally  preferring  those 
cf  large  size,  furnished  with  a  hard  and  thick  episperm,  or  those 
of  littoral  plants.  The  former  should  resist  the  action  of  salt- 
water, from  their  volume  and  the  impermeability  of  their  enve- 
lopes ;  the  other  should  have  more  chance  of  germinating  if  they 
fell  upon  a  sandy  shore. 

Of  98  species,  55  floated,  and  39  were  specifically  heavier  than 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  density  of  which  off  Cette 
is  1.0258.  Four  seeds  had  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of 
salt  water  :  these  are  Nelumbium  speciosum,  Datura  stramo- 
nium, Juglans  nigra,  and  GingTco  biloba.  Thus,  of  a  certain 
number  of  seeds  taken  by  chance,  we  may  say  that  two-thirds 
float. 

To  try  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  floating  seeds,  the  author 
endeavored  to  place  them  in  the  same  physical  conditions  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  when  floating  at  the  surface  of 
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the  sea.  A  wrought-iron  box,  measuring  0.30  m.  square  by 
0.03  m.  in  depth,  divided  into  100  equal  compartments,  received 

species  of  seeds  ;  each  compartment  contained  20  seeds  of  the 
same  species.  Of  some  large  seeds  there  were  only  6,  12,  or  18, 
and  of  the  small  ones  a  large  pinch  was  put  in.  The  lid  was 
then  soldered  on,  and  the  walls  of  the  box  pierced  with  small 
holes,  through  which  the  water  would  pass  easily. 

The  apparatus  was  fixed  upon  a  buoy  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Cette.  By  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  buoy,  the  box 
was  alternately  raised  out  and  immersed  in  the  water,  so  that  the 
seeds  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  as  if  they  were 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  box  remained  attached 
to  the  buoy  from  the  14th  February  to  the  1st  April,  1856,  or 
for  six  weeks  ;  41  of  the  98  species  of  seeds  were  completely 
rotten.  The  other  57  were  immediately  sowed  in  pots  of  turf- 
mould,  and  placed  under  frames.  Only  35  germinated,  and  from 
these  17  must  be  deducted,  which  being  heavier  than  salt  water, 
could  not  have  floated  at  the  surface  ;  this  reduces  to  18  the 
number  of  seeds  which,  after  six  weeks  of  floating,  would  be 
capable  of  germinating  when  placed  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. These  are — Cahile  maritima,  Nelumbium  specio- 
sum,  Linum  maritimum,  Paliurus  aeuleatus,  Cucurbita  pepo, 
Eryngium  maritimum,  Scahiosa  maritima,  Xanthium  macrocar- 
pum,  Aselepias  cornuti,  Rwmex  aquations,  Salsola  kali,  Beta 
vulgaris,  Euphorbia  paralias,  Ricinus  communis,  R.  africanus, 
G-ingJco  biloba,  Ephedra  distachya,  Pancratium  maritimum,  and 
Asphodelus  cerasiferus.  These  are  the  species  which,  after  a 
navigation  of  six  weeks,  would  have  had  some  chance  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  upon  the  shore. 

Six  weeks  being  a  very  short  time  compared  with  that  which 
some  seeds  must  occupy  in  their  voyage  from  one  continent  to 
another,  the  author  resolved  to  replace  in  the  sea  the  35  seeds 
which  had  germinated  after  six  weeks'  exposure  ;  of  each  of 
these,  20  were  placed  in  the  same  box,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
buoy  on  the  17th  June,  1856,  and  remained  attached  to  it  until 
the  18th  September,  that  is  to  say,  93  days,  or  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  11  seeds  were  rotten.  The  remaining 
23  were  sowed  under  frames,  when  9  germinated  ;  but  from  these 
two  must  be  deducted,  viz.,  Acacia  Julibrissin  and  Can  a  gigan- 
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tea,  which  do  not  float  upon  sea-water.  There  remain,  therefore, 
7  species  which  might  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  three 
months  without  losing  their  germinative  power,  and  these  are 
only  £th  of  the  total  number  operated  upon.  They  are,  Cucurbita 
pepo,  Xanthium  macroearpum,  Rumex  aquations,  Beta  vulgaris, 
Ricinus  communis,  R.  afrieanus,  and  Ephedra  distachya. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances 
necessary  to  enable  a  seed  thrown  upon  a  shore  to  fructify  and 
become  the  centre  of  a  vegetable  colony,  we  may  conclude  with 
Alph.  de  Candolle,  that  this  mode  of  transport,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  can  have  taken  only  a  very  small  part  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  plants  of  the  present  and  geological  epochs  ; 
and  yet  the  number  of  identical  species  separated  by  vast  seas, 
and  which  marine  currents  alone  could  have  transported  from 
one  continent  to  another,  is  so  considerable,  that  the  idea  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  centres  of  creation  will  every  day  acquire 

more  probability  Oomptes  Rendus,  24  Aug.  1857,.  as  translated 

in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  Pharm,  Jour. 


ON  THE  DRYING  OF  PLANTS  FOR  THE  HERBARIUM. 
By  Mr.  Chas.  Wright. 

A  botanical  voyager  and  traveller,  whose  explorations  have 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  new  United  States'  terri- 
tories (New  Mexico,  Texas,  California)  into  Japan,  &c,  and 
more  recently  into  the  mountain  districts  of  Cuba,  Mr.  Charles 
Wright,  whose  experience  consequently  entitles  him  to  attention, 
and  whose  specimens  confirm  the  excellence  of  his  practice, 
suggests  improvements  in  the  ordinary  method  practiced  by  the 
English  botanists  in  drying  plants  for  the  herbarium. 

He  writes,  in  a  letter  from  Santa  Catalina  de  Guarsa  (Cuba,) 
May,  1857  :— 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  alter  your  directions*  for 
collecting  plants  in  one  particular,  and  substitute  for  the  tin  box 
or  vasculum,  one  or  two  portfolios  that  will  hold  each  four  to  six 

*This  alludes  to  "Directions"  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Royal 
Oardens  of  Kew,  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  those  herborizing  in  distant 
countries. 
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quires  of  thin,  firm  paper.  I  have  tried  both  methods,  and 
without  wishing  to  arrogate  to  myself  superior  knowledge  or 
skill,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  one  who  collects  with  port- 
folios can  do  more  and  better  work  by  one-third  than  he  who 
collects  with  a  tin  box.  Any  person  who  collects  a  large-flowered 
Convolvulus  in  a  tin  box,  and  who  succeeds  in  making  even  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  flower,  has  a  greater  stock  of  patience 
than  I  can  boast  of.  In  another  particular  I  think  your  direc- 
tions capable  of  improvement.  Instead  of  pressing  my  specimens 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheets  of  paper,  I  put  my  specimens  within 
a  sheet  of  paper,  one  or  two,  if  large,  and  many,  if  small,  and 
never  move  them  from  within  that  sheet  till  they  are  dry.  Thus 
then  there  is  no  risk  of  breakage,  which  will  inevitably  happen 
in  some  cases  during  the  process  of  drying,  if  they  are  removed 
from  one  paper  to  another,  especially  such  as  are  resinous  or 
milky.  I  have  also  used  during  the  past  winter  a  very  thin  paper 
of  small  size  for  the  collection  of  Mosses,  Hepatic^,  and  other 
very  small  or  delicate  plants,  and  have  found  it  very  convenient. 
I  could  thus  keep  perfectly  distinct  twenty  or  thirty  species  of 
these  little  plants,  besides  gathering  four  or  five  quires-full  of 
larger  plants  in  a  day's  excursion  ;  I  cannot  imagine  how  I 
could  have  done  it  with  a  vasculum.  I  carry,  in  my  portfolio,  a 
piece  of  thin  India-rubber  cloth  for  its  protection  in  case  of  rain. 

"I  also  employ  a  peculiar  method  for  making  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  such  succulent  plants  as  Portulacacece,  Piperacece, 
Orchids,  &c,  though  it  may  be  no  new  thing  to  others.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  such  plants  are  collected,  I  pass  over  them  a 
hot  flat-iron,  thus  partially  scalding  them ;  they  then  dry  rap- 
idly ;  the  parts  adhere  together  as  well  as  any  plants,  and  they 
preserve  almost  entirely  their  color  ;  some  do  so  perfectly.  I 
would  advise  a  collector,  especially  one  going  to  tropical  coun- 
tries, to  provide  himself  for  this  object  with  a  plate  of  copper 
half  an  inch  thick,  of  convenient  size,  round,  or  square,  or  oblong, 
I  would  prefer  copper,  because  it  retains  its  heat  much  longer 
than  iron,  and  does  not  rust.  I  imagine  this  method  might  be 
successfully  employed  in  drying  Agarics." — Hooker  s  Journal 
of  Botany,  and  Pharm.  Jour.,  Dec,  1857. 
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A  NEW  DECOLORIZING  AGENT. 

M.  Ch.  Mene,  chemist  of  the  metallurgical  establishment  at 
Greuzot,  has  recently  made  various  experiments  which  seem  to 
prove  that  hydrated  alumina  may  be  substituted  for  animal  char- 
coal for  the  decoloration  of  liquids.  He  prepared  hydrated 
alumina  by  decomposing  alum  by  carbonate  of  soda.  Then  filter- 
ing and  washing  this  alumina  mixed  in  excess  with  different  color- 
ing matters  in  ebullition,  tincture  of  litmus  or  carmine,  syrups, 
and  molasses,  he  found  it  to  give  rise  to  colored  lakes,  which  fall 
to  the  bottom,  while  the  liquor  becomes  entirely  colorless.  For 
decolorizing  the  syrups  of  sugar,  they  use  in  the  establishments 
large  tubes  of  sheet  iron,  capable  of  containing  from  li  to  2 
tons  of  animal  charcoal ;  the  liquid  brought  into  contact  with 
this  charcoal  percolates  it  very  slowly  ;  if  the  charcoal  were  re- 
placed by  alumina  completely  insoluble  and  tasteless,  the  opera- 
tion of  decoloration  would  be  reduced  to  a  simple  cooking, 
followed  by  a  filtering  through  a  simple  cloth.  15  grammes  of 
alumina,  replaced  250  grammes  of  animal  charcoal  in  the  de- 
coloration of  a  quart  of  water,  colored  by  10  grammes  of  litmus  ; 
for  a  solution  of  sugar  colored  by  molasses,  7  grammes  of  alu- 
mina were  equivalent  to  125  of  animal  charcoal.  The  revivifica- 
tion of  the  alumina  will,  moreover,  be  much  easier  than  that  of 
the  charcoal. — Oomos.  in  Journ.  Franklin  Inst.,  Jan.,  1858. 


OREIDE,  A  NEW  BRASS. 

"MM.  Mourier  and  Valient,  of  Paris,  have  succeeded  in 
making  an  alloy  which  imitates  gold  sufficiently  near  to  merit 
the  name  Oreide.  The  properties  are  as  follows : — pure  copper 
100  parts  by  weight ;  zinc  17  ;  magnesia  6  ;  sal-ammoniac  3-6  ; 
quick  lime  1-80;  tartar  of  commerce  9.  The  copper  is  first 
melted,  then  the  magnesia,  salammoniac,  lime,  and  tartar  in  pow- 
der added  little  by  little  ;  the  crucible  is  briskly  stirred  for  about 
half  an  hour,  so  as  to  mix  thoroughly ;  and  then  the  zinc  is  added 
in  small  grains  by  throwing  it  on  the  surface,  and  stirring  until 
it  is  entirely  fused;  the  crucible  is  then  covered  and  fusion  main- 
tained for  about  85  minutes  ;  the  crucible  is  then  uncovered, 
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skimmed  carefully,  and  the  alloy  cast  in  a  mould  of  damp  sand 
or  metal.  The  oreide  melts  at  a  temperature  low  enough  to 
allow  its  application  to  all  kinds  of  ornamentation  ;  it  has  a  fine 
grain,  is  malleable,  and  capable  of  taking  the  most  brilliant 
polish  ;  when,  after  a  time,  it  becomes  tarnished  from  oxidation, 
its  brilliancy  may  be  restored  by  a  little  acidulated  water.  If  the 
zinc  is  replaced  by  tin,  the  metal  will  be  still  more  brilliant." 

Cosmos. 

An  ingot  of  this  new  Similor  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  and  it  appears  really  to  have  the  qualities  which 
are  here  claimed  for  it,  and  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

those  who  are  engaged  in  ornamentation  in  metal  Ed.  F. 

Inst.  Journ. 


THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  OP  VERY  SMALL  PORTIONS 

OF  MATTER. 

By  Alfred  McMayer, 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  chemist,  in  the  course  of  his  analytical  investigations, 
often  meets  with  what  are  called  traces  of  substances  ;  by  which 
is  .generally  understood,  quantities  of  matter  too  minute  to  have 
any  appreciable  weight  in  the  analytical  balance.  Now  it  some- 
times happens  that  these  traces  are  of  as  much  importance  con- 
sidered scientifically  and  commercially  as  the  ingredients  present 
in  appreciable  quantities  ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  these  small 
portions  of  matter,  he  is  often  obliged  to  go  over  his  work,  using 
very  considerable  weights  of  substances,  whereby  his  time  and 
care  are  nearly  doubled.  It  was  this  inconvenience  that  first  in- 
duced me  to  try  to  determine  in  one  operation  the  components 
present  in  large  and  in  very  minute  quantities ;  and  although  I 
have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  I  am  confident  that  the 
process  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  both  as  regards  sensibility 
and  accuracy. 

After  making  many  investigations  on  the  sensibility  of  the 
most  delicate  levers  as  to  small  weights,  this  method  was  found 
far  too  rough.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if,  instead  of  using 
the  opposing  force  of  gravity  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever, 
we  could  oppose  to  the  gravitating  effect  of  the  matter  the  force 
of  perfect  elasticity  as  manifested  in  filaments  of  glass,  we  might 
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succeed  in  obtaining  the  weights  of  extremely  small  parts  of 
matter.  For  that  purpose  I  tried  the  elasticities  both  of  torsion 
and  flexure,  and  found  the  latter  only  to  answer  the  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  construction  of  my  ap- 
paratus with  which  I  have  succeeded  in  estimating  portions  of 
matter  equal  in  weight  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  milligram.* 
Heating  a  rod  of  soft  glass  in  one  spot  to  bright  redness,  I  drew 
it  out  quickly,  and  thereby  obtained  a  filament  uniformly  cylin- 
drical, of  about  the  diameter  of  fine  human  hair.  Taking  from 
the  middle  of  this  fine  glass  thread  a  piece  of  such  a  length 
i  about  three  inches)  that  its  weight  would  barely  reduce  it  from 
the  horizontal,  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  by  means  of  good  seal- 
ing wax  to  the  edge  of  a  mahogany  block,  and  the  other  end 
slightly  hooked  by  approaching  quickly  a  small  spirit  flame.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  pan  in  which  to  place  the  substance  whose 
weight  I  would  estimate,  I  cut  with  the  common  microscopic 
section-cutter  some  disks  of  elder  pith  from  -001  to  »002  inch  in 
thickness  ;  and  drawing  out  a  still  finer  filament,  the  end  was 
likewise  hooked,  and  the  other  extremity  being  passed  through 
a  pith  disk,  a  small  knob  of  glass  was  made  on  this  end  by  the 
spirit  flame,  just  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  this  disk  slipping 
off  the  suspending  rod.  The  filament  with  attached  disk  was 
now  hooked  on  the  end  of  the  rod  fixed  to  the  block,  and  was 
then  ready  for  graduation. 

Not  being  able  at  the  time  to  procure  silver  wire  of  sufficient 
fineness,  I  substituted  some  very  fine  and  long  hair,  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  child ;  and  having  brought  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  centre  of  motion  of  a  very  sensitive  analytical  balance 
almost  to  coincide,  I  obtained  a  piece  of  the  middle  of  a  hair 
weighing  exactly  one-half  milligram.  This  being  divided  into 
five  equal  parts  (each  about  one  inch  long)  gave  us  tenths  of  a 
milligram.  One  of  these  tenths  being  placed  on  the  pithpan, 
the  glass  filament  was  deflected  a  certain  quantity,  which  was 
marked  on  an  arc  formed  of  bristol  board,  and  so  as  to  be  almost 
touched  by  the  deflected  rod  in  its  revolution  about  the  edge  of 
the  block.  Another  tenth  was  added  and  another  division  ob- 
tained :  and  so  on,  until  all  five  divisions  were  marked,  the 


*  [l-65000th  of  a  grain,  Troy.] 
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length  of  the  divisions  being  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  they 
were  very  readily  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts  which  gave  me 
immediately  j^ths  of  a  milligram.  The  weight  of  any  quantity 
of  matter  less  than  one-half  milligram  may  be  now  estimated 
to  ^th  of  a  milligram  by  placing  it  on  the  pan  and  observing 
the  deflection. 

For  the  thousandths,  still  more  care  and  patience  is  required, 
the  filament  being  much  finer  and  somewhat  shorter,  and  the 
pith  disk  smaller  and  as  thin  as  possible.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
primary  graduations  of  hundredths,  one  of  the  above  pieces  of 
hair  equal  to  ith  milligram  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  which 
gives  us  weights  of  ^th  milligram.  The  deflections  caused  by 
these  weights,  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  give  ^  of  a  milli- 
gram. 

As  the  least  breath  of  air  interferes  with  the  graduations  and 
weighing,  the  whole  instrument  is  protected  by  a  glass  case,  the 
end  of  the  case  next  the  graduated  arc  being  on  a  hinge. 

In  elastic  rods  of  square  section,  the  deflection  is  proportional 
to  the  weight ;  in  those  of  circular  section  this  law  is  slightly  de- 
parted from  ;  but  by  the  above  method  of  ascertaining  directly 
the  value  of  each  division,  the  error  is  avoided. 

Those  who  may  have  the  necessity  to  construct  this  apparatus 
should  arm  themselves  beforehand  with  scrupulous  care  and  un- 
bounded patience. 

From  the  great  simplicity  of  the  above  arrangement,  it  seems 
very  strange  that  some  person  did  not  long  ago  invent  it ;  but, 
to  my  knowledge,  it  has  never  been  attempted. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Arts,  January,  1858. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  ALUMINA  IN  THE 
ANALYSIS  OF  PLANTS. 

Rochleder  has  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  alumina  over 
hydrate  of  oxide  of  lead  for  the  separation  of  the  proximate  con- 
stituents of  plants.  The  author  in  the  first  place  remarks  that 
organic  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  with  refer- 
ence to  their  behaviour  toward  alumina.  Many  coloring  matters, 
as  well  as  other  substances,  are  precipitated  by  alumina  from 
their  solutions,  while  others  on  the  contrary  are  not  affected. 
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Alumina  therefore  gives  us  a'method  of  separating  the  one  class 
from  the  other.  The  precipitates  are  less  gelatinous  than  alumina 
and  more  easily  washed  out.  In  many  cases  a  solution  of  alum 
may  be  added  directly  to  the  extract  of  the  plant,  and  the  alumina 
then  precipitated  in  combination  with  the  organic  matter  by 
means  of  ammonia.  As  an  example  of  the  method,  an  aqueous 
decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum 
and  then  with  ammonia,  gives  a  fawn-colored  precipitate.  The 
filtered  solution  is  wine-yellow.  The  solution  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath  gives  a 
mass  containing  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonium,  a  little 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  all  the  aesculin.  This  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  with  a  little  strong  alcohol  and  filtering.  The  sesculin 
crystallizes  on  evaporation  and  after  a  single  recrystallization 
is  perfectly  pure.  The  tannic  acid,  if  easily  separated  from  the 
fawn-colored  precipitate  by  solution  in  water  containing  acetic 
acid,  filtration,  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  lead,  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  lead  salt  with  sulphydric  acid.  In  conclusion  the 
author  suggests  that  the  employment  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina 
will  permit  us  to  prepare  many  substances  at  a  cheap  rate  which 
have  hitherto  found  no  application  in  consequence  of  their  high 
price. — American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  January,  1858, 
from  Sitzungs  berichte  der  h.  k.  Acad,  zu  Wien. 


ON  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  TARTARIC  ACID  WITH  SACCHARINE 

MATTERS. 
By  M.  Berthelot. 
In  pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  compounds  formed  by 
saccharine  matters,  Berthelot  has  been  led  to  produce  acid  com- 
pounds of  a  peculiar  nature  with  mannite,  dulcine,  and  glucose. 
These  compounds  establish  the  constitution  of  a  great  number  of 
natural  compounds  analogous  to  tannin,  and  capable,  by  taking 
up  water,  of  splitting  into  glucose  and  a  corresponding  acid.  In 
the  present  communication  the  author  points  out  the  combinations 
of  tartaric  acid  with  glucose,  milk  sugar,  cane  sugar,  sorbine, 
pinite,  quercite,  and  erythroglucine,  as  well  as  a  compound  of 
glucose  and  citric  acid.  All  these  bodies  may  be  prepared  and 
purified  by  the  following  process.  Equal  weights  of  tartaric  acid 
and  saccharine  matter  are  mixed  intimately  and  heated  for  a  day 
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or  two  in  an  open  vessel  to  a  temperature  of  120Q  C.  The  cooled 
mass  is  rubbed  with  a  little  water  and  carbonate  of  lime  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  the  lime  salt  of  the  new  acid, 
mixed  with  the  excess  of  saccharine  matter  ;  it  is  precipitated 
by  twice  its  volume  of  common  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
The  lime  salt  is  again  dissolved  in  water  and  again  precipitated 
as  before,  and  these  operations  several  times  repeated.  From 
the  purified  salt  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  oxalic  acid.  The 
author  represents  the  reactions  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  acids  by  the  simplest  possible  formulas  representing  the 
ratio  of  the  bodies  concerned.  These  formulas  show  that,  as  in 
the  case  alcohol  in  the  sulphovinates,  the  saccharine  body  minus 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  replaces  in  the  acid  a  portion  of  the 
base  necessary  to  saturate  this  acid  in  the  isolated  state.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compounds  of  glycerine,  the 
same  sugar  may  form  many  compounds  with  tartaric  acid.  The 
author  describes  only  those  which  he  has  obtained.  For  the 
formulas  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Arts,  January •  1858,  from  Oomptes  Hendus. 

[Note  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  owe  to  Ber- 

thelot  the  discovery  of  the  true  constitution  of  three  entire  series 
of  organic  bodies,  viz.,  the  glycerids  or  fatty  bodies  ;  the  sugars 
and  their  congeners  ;  and  the  glucosids  or  acid  and  neutral  bodies 
which  split  into  sugar  and  other  acid  or  neutral  bodies  by  boil- 
ing with  acids,  alkalies  or  water. — Ed.  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and 
Arts. 


RESEARCHES  UPON  THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  ASSIMILABLE 
NITROGEN  IN  MANURES  EXERTS  UPON  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  VEGETABLE  MATTER ;  AND  (2.)  UPON  THE  QUANTITY 
OF  NITRATES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  SOIL  AND  IN  WATER  OF 
VARIOUS  KINDS.    By  M.  Boussingault. 

Several  years  ago  Boussingault  demonstrated,  in  the  clearest 
way,  that  plants  are  incapable  of  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere.  Two  years  ago,  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  showed  that  nitrates  emi- 
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nently  favor  vegetation.  He  now  shows,  by  decisive  experi- 
ments. 

(1.)  That  the  amount  even  of  ternary  vegetable  matter  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  depends  absolutely  upon  the  supply  of  assimi- 
lable nitrogen  (ammonia  and  nitrates.)  A  plant,  such  as  a 
sunflower,  with  a  rather  large  seed,  may  grow  in  a  soil  of  recently 
calcined  brick,  watered  with  pure  water,  so  far  as  even  to  com- 
plete itself  by  a  blossom ;  but  it  will  only  have  trebled  or  quad- 
rupled the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  had  to  begin  with  in 
the  seed.  In  the  experiments,  the  seeds  weighing  0-107  grammes, 
in  three  months  of  vegetation  formed  plants,  which  when  dried, 
weighed  only  0-892  grammes, — a  little  more  than  trebling  their 
weight.  The  carbon  they  had  acquired  from  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  was  only  0-114  grammes ;  the  nitrogen 
they  had  assimilated  from  the  air  in  three  months  was  only 
0-0025  grammes. 

(2.)  Phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts  and  earthy  matters  indis- 
pensable to  the  constitution  of  plants  exert  no  appreciable  action 
upon  vegetation,  except  when  accompanied  by  matters  capable 
of  furnishing  assimilable  nitrogen.  Two  plants  of  the  same  kind, 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  above,  but  with  the  perfectly 
sterile  soil  adequately  supplied  with  phosphate  of  lime,  alkali  in 
the  form  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  silex  from  the  ashes  of 
grasses,  resulted  in  only  0-498  grammes  of  dried  vegetable 
matter,  from  seeds  weighing  0-107  grammes;  and  had  acquired 
only  0-0027  grammes  of  nitrogen  beyond  what  was  in  the 
seeds. 

(3,)  But  nitrate  of  potash  furnishing  assimilable  nitrogen  as- 
sociated with  phosphate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  potash,  forms  a 
complete  manure,  and  suffices  for  the  full  development  of  vegeta- 
tion. Parallel  experiments  with  nitrate  in  place  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  resulted  in  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  sunflower  plants, 
and  the  formation  of  21-248  grams,  of  organic  matter,  from  seeds 
weighing  as  before  only  0407.  This  21-111  grams,  of  new  vege- 
table matter,  produced  in  three  months  of  vegetation,  contained 
8-444  of  carbon  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and 
0-1666  grams,  of  nitrogen.  The  1.4  grams,  of  nitrate  of  potash 
supplied  to  the  soil  contained,  0-1969  grams,  of  nitrogen,  leaving 
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a  balance  of  0-0303,  nearly  all  of  which  was  found  unappropriated 
in  the  soil. 

Finally  Boussingault  made  a  neat  series  of  comparative  experi- 
ments, introducing  into  calcined  sand  the  same  amount  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  potash,  but  different  proportions 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  in  other  words  of  assimilable  nitrogen,  and 
watering  with  water  free  from  ammonia  but  containing  a  quarter 
of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  The  soil  divided  among  four 
pots,  each  having  two  seeds  of  sunflower,  (II.  argophyllus  was 
the  species  used  in  all  the  experiments  ;)  the  pot 

No.  1  received  of  nitrate  of  soda,  0-00  grams. 

«  2  «        u  0-02  « 

«   3  "        "  0-04  « 

«  4  «       "  0-16  " 

The  results  of  fifty  days  vegetation  are  given  in  the  rate  of 
growth,  size  and  number  of  the  leaves,  weight  of  the  product. 
&c.  : 

No.  1  made  of  new  vegetable  matter,       0-397  grams. 
«   2  «  0-720  « 

«  3  «  1-130  « 

«  4  it  ,  3-280  « 

In  No.  2  so  little  as  three  milligrams  of  assimilable  nitrogen 
introduced  into  the  soil  enabled  the  plant  to  double  the  amount 
of  organic  matter.  The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  seeds 
to  that  of  the  plant  formed  was  in 

No.  1,    as    1  :  4-6  gr„ 
«   2,    «    1  :  7-6 
«  3,     «    1  :  11-3 
«  4,    «    1  :  30-8 
In  no  case  did  the  nitrogen  acquired  by  the  plant  exceed  that 
of  the  nitrate  added  to  the  soil. 

In  the  experiments  where  no  nitrate  was  added  to  the  soil,  the 
two  or  three  milligrams  of  nitrogen  acquired  by  the  plants  dur- 
ing three  months  of  vegetation,  came  in  all  probability  from 
ammoniacal  vapors  and  nitrates  existing  or  formed  in  the  atmos- 
phere. To  establish  their  presence,  Boussingault  arranged  an 
apparatus  which  detected  the  production  of  some  nitrates.  And, 
in  exposing  to  the  air  500  grams  of  calcined  sand,  which  had  10 
grams  of  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  it,  in  a  glass  vessel  with  an  open 
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surface  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  flower-pots  used  in  the  above 
experiments,  the  sand  took  0-0013  grams,  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  of  which  a  part  was  certainly  ammonia. 

The  object  of  the  researches  of  which  a  summary  is  given  in 
the  second  paper  was,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  nitrates  con- 
tained, at  a  given  moment,  in  one  hectare  of  cultivated  ground, 
one  of  meadow,  one  of  the  forest-soil,  and  in  one  metre  of  river 
or  spring  water.  The  quantity  in  the  soil  was  of  course  found 
to  vary  extremely  with  the  extremes  of  wet  or  dry  weather. 
Garden  soil,  highly  manured  every  autumn,  contained  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1856,  after  fourteen  dry  and  warm  days  316-5  grams 
of  nitre  in  a  cubic  metre  of  soil.  On  the  29th  of  the  month,  after 
twenty  rainy  days,  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  soil  contained 
only  13  grams  of  nitre.  The  greater  part  had  been  dissolved 
out  of  the  superficial  soil. 

Some  specimens  of  forest-soil,  in  a  state  of  nature,  furnished 
no  indication  of  nitrates :  others  gave  0-7  and  3-27  grams  of 
nitre  to  the  cubic  metre. 

The  soil  of  meadows  and  pastures  afforded  from  1  to  11  grams 
of  nitre  to  the  cubic  metre.  Nineteen  specimens  of  good  culti- 
vated land  gave,  four  of  them  none;  others  from  0-8  to  1-33  ; 
the  richer  ones  from  10-4  to  14-4,  and  one  fallow,  of  exceptional 
richness,  as  much  as  108  grams,  of  nitre  to  the  cubic  metre.  To 
the  latter  much  calcareous  matter  had  been  added. 

The  soil  of  a  conservatory,  from  which  the  nitrates  would  not 
be  washed  away  by  rains,  contained  89,  to  161,  and  some  rather 
deep  soil  185  grams,  of  nitre  in  the  cubic  metre. 

The  sources  of  the  nitre  are  not  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  reflect  that  a  manured  soil,  especially  a  calcareous  one,  is 
just  in  the  condition  of  an  artificial  nitre-bed.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  decomposition  of  ordinary  manure  is  a  residuum  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  phosphates,  and  nitrates,  the  latter, 
with  the  ammonia  furnishing  the  assimilable  nitrogen,  all-essential 
to  productive  vegetation.  In  incorporating  with  the  soil  unde- 
composed  manure,  instead  of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  decom- 
position, less  loss  is  suffered  from  prolonged  rains  washing  out 
the  formed  nitrates. 

The  soluble  matters  washed  out  of  the  soil  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  water.    River  and  spring  waters  therefore  act  as  manure  by 
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the  silex  and  alkali,  the  organic  matter,  and  the  nitrates  which 
they  hold.  The  spring  waters  poorest  in  nitre  of  those  examined 
contained  from  0-03  to  0-14  milligrams  of  nitre  to  the  litre  ;  the 
richer  ones  from  11  to  14  grams,  in  the  cubic  metre. 

As  to  river-water  ;  the  Yesle  in  Champagne  held  12  grams., 
the  Seine  at  Paris  9  grams,  the  cubic  metre.  These  were  the 
richest.  The  Seine  at  Paris  carries  on  to  the  sea,  in  times  of 
low  water,  58,000  kilograms,  in  times  of  high  water  194,000  kilo- 
grams, of  nitre  every  twenty-four  hours.  What  enormous  amounts 
of  nitre  must  be  carried  into  the  sea  by  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  and  by  every  great  continental  river  ;  and  how  active, 
beyond  all  ordinary  conception,  must  the  process  of  nitrification 
be  over  all  the  land ;  and  how  vast  the  supply  of  assimilable 
nitrogen  for  the  use  of  the  vegetation  ! — Ann.  Sci.  Naturelles, 
from  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  January  1858. 


PRESENCE  OF  BORACIC  ACID  IN  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 
By  MM.  Wittstein  and  Apoiger. 

In  analysing  the  ashes  of  a  vermifuge  of  Abyssinia,  the  saoria 
or  seed  of  the  Msesa  picta,  MM.  Wittstein  and  Apoiger  detected 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  boracic  acid.  Interesting  as 
this  fact  may  be.  it  does  not  appear  extraordinary,  especially 
since  M.  Malaguti  detected  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
silver  in  certain  organic  liquids.  (See  The  Chemist,  February, 
1850),  and  M.  Nickles  has  found  small  quanties  of  fluorine  in 
them.  The  process  followed  by  MM.  Wittstein  and  Apoiger 
was  that  of  M.  H.  Rose,  which  consists,  as  is  known,  in  steeping 
in  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  boracic  acid,  a  strip  of  turmeric 
paper,  previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  desic- 
cation this  turmeric  paper  acquires  a  tint  of  fine  red,  however 
little  boracic  acid  may  be  present. 

Moreover  the  presence  of  boracic  acid  in  certain  mineral 
waters  comes  in  support  of  the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Wittstein  and 
Apoiger. 

To  judge  from  what  we  have  remarked  in  our  researches  on 
the  diffusion  of  fluorine,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  boracic  acid  will 
likewise  be  found  in  drinkable  waters,  and  in  the  animal  economy 
—London  Chemist,  Jan.,  1858,  from  Annalen  der  Chemie  und 
Pharmacie. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ULTRAMARINE. 
By  J.  G.  Gentele. 

The  author  has  given  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  ultra- 
marine, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
The  manufacture  consists  of  two  parts. 

I.  The  preparation  of  green  ultramarine. 

II.  The  conversion  of  green  ultramarine  into  blue. 

I.  Preparation  of  green  Ultramarine. — The  raw  materials  at 
present  in  use  are, — 

1.  An  alumina  silicate  (kaolineV 

2.  Calcined  sulphate  of  soda. 

3.  Calcined  carbonate  of  soda. 

4.  Sulphide  of  sodium. 

5.  Sulphur. 

6.  Charcoal  or  coal. 

As  an  alumina  silicate,  kaoline  is  used,  or  a  white  clay  with  a 
similar  composition.  A  certain  admixture  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia is  not  injurious,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
than  1  per  cent,  is  objectionable.  The  clay  is  elutriated  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  mechanical  impurities  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  elutriated  clay  is  dried  and  ignited,  and  it  is  then 
easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  obtained  sufficiently 
pure  from  the  chemical  manufactories  ;  both  are  powdered  and 
sieved.  In  cases  where  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  obtained  in 
the  liquid  form,  it  is  evaporated  in  cast-iron  pots,  or  iron  pans, 
and  the  residue  powdered.  In  using  it,  it  is  calculated  as  mono- 
sulphide  of  sodium.  Roll-sulphur  is  used  and  is  kept  in  stock 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder. 

Wood-charcoal  or  coal  are  used ;  of  the  latter,  a  non-caking 
coal,  and  one  that  leaves  little  ash,  is  preferred.  Both  sorts  of 
carbon  are  finely  powdered  before  being  used.  In  preparing  the 
mixture,  it  is  essential  not  only  that  the  substances  be  in  the 
right  proportions,  but  also  that  they  be  very  intimately  mixed. 
With  dry  materials  the  substances  are  weighed,  then  well  mixed 
in  a  trough  by  means  of  a  shovel  and  sieved,  and  the  shoveling 
and  sifting  frequently  repeated.  Where  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium  are  used,  the 
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kaoline  is  introduced  into  the  solution,  and  the  whole  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  charcoal  powder  being  added  from  time  to 
time.  The  dried  mixture  is  then  gently  ignited  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  powdered,  and  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible  by 
shoveling  and  sifting. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  raw  materials  are  used,  are 
various  in  each  case. 

1.  Soda,  either  as  sulphate  or  carbonate,  must  be  present  in 
such  quantity  that  half  the  silica  of  the  clay  may  be  neutralized 
by  it. 

2.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soda  and  sulphur  to 
form  a  certain  quantity  of  bi-  or  polysulphuret. 

3.  There  must  be  an  excess  of  sulphur  and  sodium  present  as 
monosulphuret,  besides  the  quantity  which,  according  to  the  best 
analyses,  is  necessary  to  form  green  ultramarine  with  the  silica 
and  clay  present  in  the  mixture. 

The  French  manufacturers  use  soda  as  soda-salt ;  the  Germans, 
on  the  other  hand,  use  only  sulphate  of  soda,  or  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  By  using  sulphate, 
more  carbon  and  no  sulphur  is  required ;  by  using  carbonate  of 
soda,  less  carbon  and  much  sulphur  is  necessary ;  and  hence  the 
Germans  work  somewhat  more  cheaply  than  the  French. 

The  three  following  mixtures  may  be  taken  as  a  sample : — 

I.  II.  III. 

Kaoline  (anhydrous)  100        100  100 

Calcined  sulphate  of  soda,  83 — 100  •  •  41 
Calcined  carbonate  of  soda,  •  •  100  41 
Carbon  17         12  17 

Sulphur  .  .         60  13 

100  parts  calcined  carbonate  may  be  replaced  by  80  parts  cal- 
cined sulphate;  100  parts  of  the  latter  by  60  parts  dry  sulphide 
of  sodium. 

The  ignition  is  effected  in  crucible-formed  vessels  or  pots,  in 
furnaces  whose  construction  is  similar  to  the  small  porcelain  fur- 
naces, at  a  high  and  uniform  temperature,  and  with  as  complete 
exclusion  of  air  as  possible.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  the  pots 
by  means  of  small  shovels,  and  pressed  firmly  by  wooden  clubs. 
The  temperature  to  which  the  pots  are  gradually  raised  is  between 
a  bright  red  and  a  white  heat :  the  duration  of  a  firing  varies 
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from  7  to  10  hours  ;  the  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  appear  then  as  a  caked  mass  of  a  gray  * 
or  often  yellowish-green  appearance ;  it  is  then  frequently 
watered.  In  this  state  the  ultramarine  appears  as  alight  spongy 
mass,  consisting  of  small  and  large  porous  pieces,  which  are 
ground  in  mills  to  the  finest  powder  ;  the  powder  is  then  washed, 
and  afterwards  dried.  After  the  product  has  been  again  pow- 
dered, and  passed  through  sieves,  it  may  be  either  sold  as 
green  ultramarine,  or  used  for  conversion  into  blue  ultramarine. 

II.  The  preparation  of  blue  Ultramarine  from  green  offers  no 
difficulties.  At  present  it  is  generally  effected  by  roasting  green 
ultramarine  with  sulphur  at  a  low  temperature,  and  under  access 
of  air,  so  that  the  sulphur  may  burn  to  a  sulphuric  acid.  At  the 
same  time  a  part  of  the  sodium  oxidizes,  and  is  then  extracted 
from  the  ultramarine  as  a  sulphate  of  soda.  The  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  green  ultramarine  remains  completely  behind,  but 
combined  with  less  sodium. 

In  the  German  roasting-process  small  iron  cylinders  are  used 
which  are  built  over  a  furnace.  The  posterior  end  of  the  cylin- 
der is  fixed,  and  is  provided  with  a  hole  in  which  the  axis  of  a 
stirrer  may  be  placed.  The  anterior  part  may  be  easily  taken 
away  ;  it  has  an  opening  for  the  projecting  axis  of  the  stirrer,  a 
small  opening  below,  and  a  larger  one  above,  which  serve  for 
adding  sulphur,  and  which  may  be  closed  by  bolts.  At  the  upper 
side  of  the  cylinder  there  is  another  small  opening  for  the  exit 
of  sulphurous  acid.  The  cylinder  provided  with  the  stirrer  is 
filled  with  20  to  30  pounds  of  green  ultramarine,  closed  and 
heated  in  the  furnace.  From  time  to  time  the  axis  is  turned  in 
order  to  heat  the  ultramarine  uniformly.  When  it  has  been 
heated  so  far  that  a  piece  of  sulphur  thrown  into  the  opening  of 
the  cylinder  spontaneously  takes  fire  and  burns,  the  fire  is  moder- 
ated, about  a  pound  of  sulphur  is  added,  the  stirrer  is  turned, 
and  the  filling-hole  left  open  in  order  to  allow  the  sulphur  to 
burn  off.  The  mass  is  turned  slowly  until  no  more  sulphurous 
vapors  escape.  This  treatment  with  sulphur  is  repeated  until  a 
sample  exhibits  the  highest  purity  and  intensity  of  the  blue  color. 
In  some  manufactories  the  roasting  is  not  finished  at  once  ;  but 
the  product,  before  it  has  become  quite  blue,  is  once  more  washed, 
ground,  mixed,  and  sieved.    By  this  means  a  more  uniform  blue 
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is  attained,  because  no  lumps  remain  which  may  be  greener  in- 
ternally than  externally.  After  roasting  again,  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  sifting,  this  ultamarine  will  be  of  the  best  quality.  The 
brighter  sorts  are  mostly  produced  by  the  addition  of  white 
substances. 

In  the  French  roasting-process,  a  sort  of  muffle-furnace  is  used, 
or  reverberatory  furnaces  so  constructed  that  the  flame  cannot 
play  on  the  mixture.  The  ultramarine  is  spread  out  in  a  uni- 
form layer  from  1J  to  2  inches  in  height,  and  heated  with  the 
door  closed  until  a  piece  of  sulphur  thrown  in  immediately 
begins  to  burn.  A  shovelful  of  powdered  sulphur  is  then  added, 
and  the  mass  kept  stirred  with  iron  rakes  until  the  sulphur  is 
burnt  off.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  shade  and  in- 
tensity of  the  blue  color  ceases  to  improve. 

When  blue  ultramarine  is  washed  by  displacement,  a  saturated 
sulphate  of  soda  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  used  in  the 
manufactory  after  the  iron  has  been  precipitated  by  lime.  Ultra- 
marine by  being  burned  with  sulphur  increases  somewhat  in 
weight,  but  on  washing  loses  a  small  per  centage. 

When  the  washing  has  been  imperfectly  performed,  the  ultra- 
marine gradually  cakes  together  in  the  casks  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served.— Chem.  Gaz.  Jan.  1,  1858,  from  Dingier' 8  Journal. 


NOTE  ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  METALLIC  OXIDES  IN  COM. 
MERCIAL  AMMONIA. 
By  R.  West  Pearson. 

While  preparing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  I  have,  at  various 
times,  observed  a  black  precipitate  to  be  produced  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  physical  appearance  of  the  deposit  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  sulphide  of  iron  was  the  compound  formed  in  this 
case,  which  assumption  was  confirmed  upon  analysis.  This  fact 
necessarily  implied,  that  iron  existed  in  the  ammonia  used,  and 
recalled  to  mind  a  remark  of  Wittstein,  that  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  caustic  potash.  Schaffner,  it  is  true, 
controverted  this  statement  by  referring  the  iron  found  to  such 
as  was  in  a  finely  divided  state  and  held  in  suspension  merely  ; 
but  the  initial  observation  of  Wittstein  seemed  to  derive  sup- 
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port  from  the  above  noticed  reaction  of  ammonia.  In  its  bear- 
ings upon  analytical  chemistry  the  question  also  formed  one  of 
interest,  so  that  it  appeared  worth  while  to  obtain  a  precise 
answer  from  experiment.  With  this  end  in  view,  various  samples 
of  the  liquor  ammonias  of  commerce  were  quantitively  treated 
with  the  annexed  results  : — 

Experiment  1.— The  sample  used  had  a  brownish  hue  indica- 
tive of  empyreumatic  matter,  but  was  perfectly  transparent  and 
not  clarified  in  the  least  by  filtration.  1000  grs.  were  diluted 
five-fold  with  distilled  water,  and  a  stream  of  purified  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  gas  passed  through.  The  presence  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  was  instantly  marked  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dense  green  color.  Upon  continuing  the  stream 
of  gas  a  precipitate  formed,  which  fell  completely  after  the  lapse 
of  several  hours.  The  precipitate  was  separated  by  filtration, 
washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  iron  deter- 
mined by  metrical  use  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  analy- 
sis showed  2-734  grs.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  equivalent  to 
0-2734  grs.  per  100  grs.  of  the  liquor  ammonias. 

Experiment  2. — 1000  grs.  of  liquid  ammonia  quite  trans- 
parent and  translucent  also  were  operated  on  as  detailed  under 
experiment  1.  The  result  was  1-333  grs.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
equal  to  0-1333  grs.  per  cent. 

Experiment  3. — Experiment  1st  was  repeated  upon  1000  grs. 
of  a  solution  of  ammonia  remarkably  limpid  and  free  from  color, 
when  the  amount  of  iron  found  equalled  1-62  grs.  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  or  0-162  per  cent. 

Experiment  4  The  solution  had  a  perceptible  tinge  of  brown, 

but  not  removed  by  filtration  through  close  Swedish  paper. 
1000  grs.  afforded  2-361  grs.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  0-2361 
grs.  per  cent. 

Experiment  5.— -This  sample  had  a  singular  greenish  hue,when 
viewed  through  a  considerable  depth  of  liquid,  readily  suggesting 
the  existence  of  copper  in  the  ammonia.  To  test  this,  3000 
grs.  of  the  solution  were  acidified  by  pure  nitric  acid  and  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  passed  through  to  excess,  when  a  scanty  precipitate 
appeared.  The  amount  of  copper  was  estimated  by  the  com. 
parison  method  relating  to  metre  analysis,  viz.,  by  comparing 
its  solution  in  purified  ammonia  with  its  equivalent  shade  in  a 
solution  of  known  strength.  By  this  plan  1*104  gr.  of  protoxide 
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of  copper  was  detected,  representing  0-0368  per  cent.  In  the 
filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  the  iron  was  estimated  as 
before  stated;  it  amounted  to  2-56  grs.  or  0-0853  per  cent. 

Experiment  6  A  sixth  sample  of  ammonia  examined  like 

No.  5,  gave  no  proof  of  the  presence  of  copper,  but  showed  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  to  equal  0-97  grs.  per  1000  grs.  or  0-097  p.c. 

The  above  cited  experiments  show  that  the  solvent  property 
of  commercial  ammonia  is  not  confined  to,  though  greater  in, 
those  specimens  perceptibly  colored  by  foreign  matter.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  solubility  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  in  all  cases 
due  to  such  extraneous  matter,  which  may  vary  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  That  such  is  the  correct  view  of  the  matter 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  experimental  results  : — 

(a)  Ammonia,  prepared  chemically  pure,  was  poured  to  a 
liberal  excess  into  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  about  twelve  hours.  After  this,  the 
precipitated  oxide  was  removed  by  quick  filtration,  and  1000 
grs.  of  the  solution  treated  for  iron  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen. 
Not  the  slightest  change  was  affected.  Evidently,  therefore, 
absolutely  pure  ammonia  may  be  safely  used  for  the  precipita- 
tion of  iron. 

(b)  The  last  experiment  was  repeated,  and  the  solution  sepa- 
rated and  tested  without  delay,  but  without  detecting  a  trace  of 
dissolved  iron. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  iron  dissolved  is  due, 
not  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  but  to  impurities  mixed  with  it, 
and  that  the  latter  are  of  an  organic  nature.  The  influence  of 
organic  substances  in  effecting  solution  and  otherwise  masking 
chemical  reactions  is  by  no  means  new.  That  the  fact  deserves 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  use  of  ammonia  as  a  precipi- 
tant in  analysis  is  borne  out  by  the  following  cases. 

(A)  The  ammonia  employed  in  experiment  1st  was  used  to 
precipitate  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  the  mixture  set  apart  for 
about  six  hours.  When  the  decanted  solution  was  tested  for 
iron,  the  amount  indicated  was  0-89  per  centage.  The  solution 
of  this  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  must  be  attributed  to  the 
excess  of  organic  matter  present. 

(B)  To  a  solution  of  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid  was  added 
a  slight  excess  of  the  ammonia  examined  in  experiment  2nd ;  the 
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mixture  warmed  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  still  containing  excess 
of  ammonia,  was  acidified  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  cal- 
cined to  expel  organic  matter.  The  residue,  after  fusion  with  a 
little  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alumina  reprecipitated  by  ammonia  free  from  organic 
impurity.  On  determining  its  amount  by  weight  it  yielded  0-31 
gr.  of  alumina.  About  4  grs.  of  alumina  were  precipitated  in 
the  first  stage.  Hence,  any  results  got  by  the  use  of  ammonia 
from  which  organic  matter,  at  least,  has  not  been  removed,  are 
apt  to  be  vitiated  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. — London  Chemist, 
December,  1857. 


ON  THE  RED  COLORING  MATTER  OF  THE  FEATHERS  OF 
CALURUS  AURICEPS. 
By  M.  An.  Bogdonow,  of  Moscow. 

The  attention  of  ornithologists  has  been  of  late  years  much 
directed  to  two  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest 
in  the  science  of  birds :  the  cause  of  the  coloration  of  the 
feathers,  the  absence  of  color  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  influence  of  external  agents  on  the  coloration  of  beings,  the 
stability  of  varieties,  and  their  signification  in  classification. 
The  last  question  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  first. 

Having  found  that  chemical  works  contained  nothing  relative 
to  the  coloring  matter  of  feathers  we  resolved  to  seek  for  it  our- 
selves. Fortunately,  our  studies  on  the  chemical  characters  of 
the  horny  substance  and  the  action  of  different  chemical  agents 
on  this  substance  gave  us  a  means  of  extracting  and  isolating 
the  coloring  matter,  although  this  means  only  enabled  us  to 
succeed  with  certain  colors.  This  process  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  article. 

The  horny  substance  forming  the  base  of  the  feather  is  soluble 
only  in  caustic  potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  and  Papin's  digester ;  it 
swells  in  acetic  acid,  and  water ;  alcohol  and  ether  have  no  in- 
fluence on  it.  By  modifying  the  effects  of  these  agents  on 
feathers  of  various  colors  and  constitutions,  we  for  a  long  time 
obtained  no  result,  until,  amongst  these  combinations,  we  put  red 
feathers  into  boiling  alcohol.    Our  process  of  isolating  the  red 
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matter  of  the  feathers  of  the  Calurus  auriceps  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  alcohol  does  not  react  on  the  horny  substance,  but 
dissolves  the  coloring  matter. 

If  the  feathers  of  the  Qalurus  auriceps  are  carefully  cut,  put 
into  a  capsule  containing  alcohol,  and  boiled  on  a  sand  bath,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  find  that  the  feathers  become  paler,  and 
the  alcohol  assumes  an  orange-red  color.  By  prolonging  the 
boiling  and  renewing  the  alcohol,  the  feathers  become  at  length 
quite  colorless,  and  there  is  a  solution  of  the  pigment.  After 
filtering  the  latter,  it  is  evaporated  on  the  sand  bath,  always 
taking  care  not  to  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
but  keeping  it  at  about  60°  or  70°  C.  (108°  and  120°  F.),  and 
we  collect  in  the  capsule  a  powder  which,  in  the  mass,  is  a  deep 
red,  and  in  the  particles  orange  red.  By  pouring  water  on  the 
residue  all  is  dissolved,  except  the  pigment,  which  is  thus 
obtained  pure. 

This  is  an  orange  red  powder,  which  in  the  river  is  of  a  deep 
red ;  consequently  this  same  matter  may  produce  all  the  tints 
from  the  pale  orange  of  the  Rupicola  aurantia  and  the  crest  of 
the  golden  pheasant  to  the  deep  red  of  its  abdomen  and  the  color 
of  the  calmus.  The  red  pigment  is  insoluble  in  water,  whether 
cold  or  hot,  and  is  attacked  by  light.  As  this  appears  to  be  a 
matter  which  was  hitherto  unknown,  I  propose  to  call  it  zooxan- 
thine. 

Hot  alcohol  likewise  acts  on  the  pale  violet  feathers  of  the 
Catingua  coerulea.  A  solution  is  obtained  which  is  nearly  of  the 
same  color  as  with  the  red  feathers.  The  violet  pigment  can 
only  be  isolated  of  the  orange  red  color,  only  sometimes  with 
the  violet  tint.  By  treating  these  feathers  with  acetic  acid  we 
likewise  obtain  a  red  solution,  but  it  is  completely  decolored  in 
three  hours ;  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  obtained  with  alcohol 
and  evaporated  keeps  perfectly,  as  well  as  the  residue  of  the 
solution  of  the  orange  red  feathers.  This  is  a  fact  analogous  to 
those  remarked  in  lobsters  :  on  removing  the  colored  membrane, 
the  violet  pigment  instantly  becomes  changed  to  red.  The 
changes  of  color  produced  by  chemical  agents  and  light  appear 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  '  violet  pigment  in  birds  and  lobsters. 
If  this  is  the  fact,  it  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  only 
one  pigment  for  one  color  throughout  the  animal  series.  I  mean 
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to  endeavor  to  decide  this  point,  or  at  least  to  try  and  make 
some  advance  towards  a  decision. 

On  treating  greenish  yellow  feathers  with  hot  acetic  acid,  we 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  same  color,  only  a  little  paler.  By 
evaporating  it,  and  then  treating  it  with  alcohol,  we  have  like- 
wise a  solution  of  the  same  color.  Is  this  solution  of  the  pig- 
ment zooverdine  f  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this,  as  the  color  is 
not  decisive. 

A  pale  yellow  solution  is  likewise  obtained  by  treating  the 
feathers  of  the  Ariolus  galbula  with  acetic  acid  ;  but  this  solution 
loses  color  rapidly,  and  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  isolate  the 
zoofulvine. — London  Chemist,  December,  1857,  from  Oomptes 
Hendus. 


ON  THE  PKEPARATION  OF  IODIDE  OF  CALOMEL  (IODURE  DE 
CHLORURE  MERCUREUX.) 
By  M.  Gobley. 

The  chemical  compound  called  iodide  of  calomel,  discovered 
in  1847,  by  M.  Boutigny,  was  prepared  by  mixing  protochloride 
of  mercy  and  iodine  in  the  relation  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine 
and  two  equivalents  of  the  proto-chloride,  and  it  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  calomel  with  biniodide  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  It 
is  consequently  less  active  than  the  two  latter  salts,  but  more 
active  than  the  protiodide  and  the  protochloride,  and  is  very 
much  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  certain  affections  of  the 
skin,  particularly  in  acne  rosacea.  M.  Gobley  endeavors  to 
render  the  process  of  M.  Boutigny  more  practical  and  more  easy 
of  application.  He  takes  iodine  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar, 
and  mixes  it  with  calomel,  and  then  introduces  the  mixture  into 
a  small  glass  retort.  This  is  then  placed  upon  a  sand  bath,  and 
some  moments  afterwards  the  mass  is  seen  to  assume  at  first  a 
greenish  tint,  and  then  enter  into  fusion.  The  retort  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  mass  soon  solidifies ;  it  is  at  first  greenish,  then 
in  the  air  becomes  gradually  red,  and  at  last  it  remains  so.  The 
iodide  of  calomel  is  employed  in  pills  and  as  a  pommade  ;  the 
former  are  prepared  by  mixing  it  altogether  with  gum  arabic, 
crumb  of  bread,  and  orange-flower  water  ;  the  latter  is  made  by 
mixing  it  in  powder  with  lard. 
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M.  Bouchardat  has  lately  announced  that  there  are  two  iodides 
of  calomel — one  which  may  be  called  a  protiodide,  and  the  other 
a  biniodide ;  and  M.  Perrens  has  proposed  to  prepare  the  two 
iodides,  differing  from  one  another  not  only  in  their  physico- 
chemical  character,  but  also  very  probably  in  their  therapeutical 
action.  They  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  one 
compound  is  formed  with  half  the  quantity  of  calomel  which  is 
employed  for  the  other. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Re- 
view, Jan.  1858,  from  Bui.  Gen.  de  Therap.,  Sept.  15th,  1857* 


NOTES  UPON  AMYLENE. 
By  Dr.  Adolf  Schauenstein. 

Immediately  after  the  first  experiments  which  were  made  in 
Vienna  with  the  new  anaesthetic  material,  amylene,  Dr.  Schau- 
enstein obtained  for  examination  some  of  the  preparations 
employed,  both  of  Parisian  and  Viennese  manufacture.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  mixtures  of  solutions  having  different  boiling 
points,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  solutions  was  volatile  at  100°. 
The  most  volatile  part  of  the  distilled  liquid  presented  a  smell 
resembling  chloroform,  so  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  examine 
this  pretended  amylene  for  some  proportion  of  chlorine.  This 
experiment  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  solution 
to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  potash 
or  soda  ley  free  from  chlorine,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  heated  with  continual  stirring  up  to 
the  boiling  point,  in  which  operation  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
that  too  sudden  an  evaporation  does  not  occur  to  the  solution  to 
be  examined.  If  now  so  much  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine,  is 
added  that  the  separated  oxide  of  silver  again  comes  into  solu- 
tion, then  there  remains  (in  case  the  fluid  examined  contains 
chlorine)  the  chloride  of  silver,  in  its  well  known  white  flocculi, 
as  an  insoluble  residue.  A  great  number  of  organic  combinations 
containing  chlorine,  in  which  this  element  cannot  be  discovered 
directly  by  solution  of  silver,  may  in  this  manner  be  quickly  and 
conveniently  tested.  The  specimens  of  amylene  examined  in 
this  manner  by  Dr.  Schauenstein  all  showed  the  presence  of 
chlorine.  The  presumption,  therefore,  formerly  existed  that  the 
amylene  found  in  commerce  was  purposely  mixed  with  chloro- 
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form,  and  it  was  possible,  by  referring  to  this  addition,  to  explain 
the  narcotic  operation  now  and  then  observed,  until  there  was 
exhibited  an  equal,  or  indeed  a  greater,  proportion  of  chlorine  in 
a  boiling  product  of  distillation  prepared  according  to  Balard's 
direction,  than  had  been  formerly  found  in  the  commercial  arti- 
cle. The  necessity  now  presented  itself  of  obtaining  positive 
conclusions  upon  the  proportion  of  chlorine  existing  in  amylene. 
Some  amylene  was  freshly  prepared,  with  especial  care  that  all 
impurity  from  chlorine  should  be  excluded.  The  chloride  of 
zinc  employed  in  the  process  was  treated  for  several  hours  at 
160°,  and  after  cooling  was  brought  to  the  test  of  ammonia,  in 
order  to  discover  by  this  means  the  accidental  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  was  quite  free  from  this  acid.  The 
amylene  collected  from  every  part  of  the  product  of  distillation, 
which  is  volatile  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  was  left  to 
stand  for  twenty -four  hours,  frequently  stirring  with  some  frag- 
ments of  caustic  alkali  broken  into  a  coarse  powder,  and  then 
rectified.  Immediately  this  purified  amylene  exhibited  a  large 
proportion  of  chlorine. 

The  investigation  of  the  commercial  article  had  shown  that  no 
pure  amylene,  but  only  a  volatile  mixture  containing  chlorine 
compounds,  had  hitherto  fallen  into  the  hands  of  medical  men  ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  even  in  amylene  prepared  with  so  much 
care  such  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  is  discovered,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  method  recommended  by  Balard,  by 
distillation  of  amyl-alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc,  no  pure  amylene 
can  be  obtained.  What  remains  upon  the  medicinal  application 
of  a  preparation  which  shows  itself  to  be  a  mixture  of  bodies 
difficult  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  purity  of  which 
cannot  be  tested,  requires  no  further  discussion  ;  and  as  long  as 
no  method  is  discovered  for  the  preparation  of  actually  pure 
amylene,  and  as  long  as  no  actual  amylene  is  employed  for 
experiments,  all  further  trials  with  this  body  must  be  wanting  in 
the  most  necessary  foundation  of  a  scientific  experiment — namely, 
sound  logic. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Review,  Jan. 
1858,  from  Woch.  der  GeselL,  der  Arezt  zu  Wien,  June  22nd, 
1587. 
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ON  THE  OLEANDER  (NERIUM  OLEANDER). 
By  M.  Latour. 

In  traversing  the  valleys  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  we  are 
struck  with  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  these  beautiful  countries  ; 
the  rivers  are  bordered  with  the  oleander,  which  grows  sponta- 
neously, and  is  easily  propagated  ;  this  shrub  is  abundant  in 
Algeria,  and  is  cultivated  in  France  as  an  ornament  to  the 
garden  ;  its  poisonous  properties  have  been  long  known,  and 
works  on  toxicology  mention  the  case  of  the  poisoning  of  a  body 
of  troops  under  Marshal  Suchet,  when  many  died  after  a  meal 
of  meat  cooked  and  skewered  with  branches  of  the  oleander. 

The  cherry  laurel,  which  is  likewise  poisonous,  is  employed  in 
Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  rose  oleander,  to  ornament  butch- 
er's meat.  In  a  note,  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  I  have  denounced  this  dangerous  custom,  which  I  trust 
will  be  discontinued. 

M.  Latour  has  made  many  most  careful  investigations,  for  the 
purpose  of  isolating  the  active  principle  of  the  oleander  ;  he 
operated  on  that  of  Algeria,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  milk- 
white  juice,  a  characteristic  which  is  not  found  in  that  cultivated 
in  France. 

Although  from  time  to  time  endeavors  have  been  made  to  use 
preparations  of  the  oleander  in  therapeutics,  it  is  now  quite 
abandoned ;  as  a  poison,  two  kinds  of  accidents  have  been 
described  ;  those  produced  by  swallowing  the  soluble  principles  ; 
and  those  produced  by  remaining  for  some  time  under  the  branches 
of  this  shrub. 

This  last  kind  of  accident  is  in  admissible,  for  the  oleander  pos- 
sesses no  volatile  principles.  M.  Latour's  experiments  show  that 
the  leaves  of  the  oleander  contain  ;  1st,  wax  and  a  green  fatty 
matter  ;  2nd,  chlorophylle ;  3rd,  a  neutral,  white,  crystallisable 
resin  ;  4th,  an  acrid  yellow  resin,  electro-negative  (this  is  the 
poisonous  principle  ;)  5th,  tannin  ;  6th,  a  small  quantity  of 
uncrystallisable  sugar ;  7th,  albumen ;  cellulose ;  9th,  salts, 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  acetates,  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

On  distilling  the  fresh  and  dry  leaves  of  the  oleander  with 
water,  M.  Latour  ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  acrid  resin 
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came  over,  held  in  solution  by  other  principles,  and  that  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  favored  this  division. 

On  subjecting  the  bark  to  the  action  of  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  M.  Latour  found  that  the  acrid  yellow  resin  that  it  con- 
tained was  identical  with  that  of  the  leaves,  and  that  it  resided 
chiefly  in  the  white  cortical  part  (liber;)  the  flowers  likewise 
contain  this  yellow  resinous  matter ;  they  also  contain  a  yellow, 
odorous,  adhesive,  fatty  matter,  of  a  soft  consistence,  which 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  fatty  oil  and  caoutchouc  ;  a  thick 
fatty  paste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  saponifiable  by  alkalies  ; 
a  red  coloring  matter,  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  possessing  the  characters  of  tannin  ;  finally,  tannin  com- 
bined with  a  very  acid  yellow  coloring  matter,  gallic  acid, 
uncrystallisable  sugar,  albumen  and  pectine. 

One  observation  made  by  M.  Latour  deserves  special  mention ; 
he  has  found  that  the  proportion  of  the  poisonous  acrid  resin  is 
more  abundant  in  the  oleander  when  growing  wild  than  when 
cultivated. 

After  making  a  most  profound  study  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  flowers  and  ascertaining  its  presence  in  the  bark,  M.  Latour 
thus  sums  up  his  interesting  researches  on  this  plant. 

1st.  The  poisonous  principle  of  the  oleander  exists  in  the  leaf, 
the  bark,  and  the  flowers,  but  in  unequal  proportions ;  the  bark 
contains  the  largest  quantity,  the  leaf  and  the  flowers  about  equal 
proportions. 

2nd.  The  poisonous  principle  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  not  vola- 
tile, showing  itself  under  two  modifications.  With  regard  to  its 
solubility  in  ether,  this  modification  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  principle. 

3rd.  The  solubility  of  this  resin  is  singularly  facilitated  by 
the  alkaline  salts  ;  for  this  reason  the  aqueous  extracts  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
salts,  are  more  active  than  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark  ;  but 
the  inverse  is  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  extracts  ;  that  of  the 
bark  shows  nearly  double  the  activity  of  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing extracts  of  the  flower  and  leaf. 

4th.  The  distilled  waters  obtained  with  the  bark  and  the  leaf, 
possess  an  activity  which,  when  carefully  studied,  might  become 
useful  in  therapeutics  ;  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  resin  carried  over 
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by  the  steam,  and  kept  in  solution  in  a  peculiar  state,  analogous 
to  that  of  essences.  Chemist,  Jan.  1858,  from  Jour,  de  Pharm., 
Nov.  1857. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MANGANESE. 

By  C.  B RUNNER. 

In  continuing  his  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  manganese, 
the  author  has  made  some  further  observations,  which  he  pub- 
lishes as  a  supplement  to  his  previous  memoirs. 

He  first  describes  the  preparation  of  protochloride  of  manga- 
nese. When  this  can  be  obtained  as  a  residue  of  manufacture, 
of  course  such  crude  solutions  of  protochloride  of  manganese  may 
be  made  use  of  directly.    Otherwise  it  is  prepared  as  follows  : 

Powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  moistened  w^ith  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water,  is  calcined  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The 
residue,  when  cold,  is  treated  in  a  retort  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  common  muriatic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  digested 
gently  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an 
earthen  capsule  ;  the  brown  saline  mass  obtained  is  broken  up, 
and  roasted  at  a  bare  red  heat,  during  which  operation  it  is  fre- 
quently stirred  with  an  iron  spatula. 

The  gray  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  extracted  with  water. 
The  pale  rose-colored  solution  produced  contains  no  trace  of 
iron,  but  retains  some  zinc  and  cobalt ;  the  presence  of  the  latter 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  small  portion,  when  evaporated  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  acquires  a  bluish  color  immediately  before  it 
becomes  perfectly  dry. 

To  get  rid  of  these  impurities  some  acetate  of  soda  is  added 
to  the  solution,  which  is  then  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  at  first  dingy  white,  and 
afterwards  becomes  brownish  ;  by  the  aid  of  heat  this  separates 
more  completely  and  falls  to  the  bottom  in  black  flakes.  A 
filtered  portion  of  the  fluid  is  then  again  tested  for  cobalt  by 
evaporation.  If  a  bluish  color  still  occurs,  the  addition  of  ace- 
tate of  soda  and  the  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must 
be  repeated. 

If  cobalt  be  no  longer  shown  by  testing,  the  fluid  is  examined 
for  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  this  be  present,  it  is  thrown  down  by 
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chloride  of  barium.  This  is  necessary,  as  otherwise  in  the 
reduction  the  metal  might  contain  a  small  amount  of  sulphur. 
The  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  baryta  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  pale  rose-colored  salt  thus  obtained  is 
fused  in  a  crucible  ;  this  takes  place  at  about  the  melting-point 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  Too  strong  a  heat  must  be  avoided,  as 
otherwise  a  portion  is  volatilized,  or  perhaps  partially  decom- 
posed. 

The  fused  saline  mass  is  poured  out  upon  a  plate  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  immediately  after  cooling  pounded  into  a  coarse 
powder  and  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  as  it  attracts 
moisture  very  readily. 

To  reduce  the  metal,  the  protochloride  of  manganese  thus  pre- 
pared is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pounded  fluor-spar  by 
agitation  in  a  flask,  and  divided  into  portions  of  about  15  grms. 
each  placed  in  a  small  corked  bottle.  Into  each  bottle  about  3 
grms.  of  sodium  freed  from  adherent  naphtha  is  put,  in  fragments 
of  the  size  of  a  pea. 

A  Hessian  crucible  is  then  heated  to  a  slight  red  heat,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bottles  are  thrown  into  it  one  by  one.  After  each 
addition  the  crucible  is  lightly  covered,  and  the  ne*xt  portion  is 
not  thrown  in  until  the  reduction,  which  takes  place  with  noise 
and  flame,  is  completed. 

When  a  crucible  capable  of  containing  4  ounces  of  water  is 
employed,  and  10  to  12  portions  have  been  thrown  into  it,  the 
mass  is  covered  for  more  certainty  with  about  1  ounce  of  fused 
and  coarsely  pounded  chloride  of  sodium.  The  fire  is  then 
strengthened  by  blowing  so  as  to  give  a  moderate  white  heat,  that 
is  to  say  about  the  temperature  required  for  the  fusion  of  cast 
iron.    This  is  continued  for  10  minutes. 

The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  on  breaking 
it  the  metal  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  beneath  the 
slag,  in  the  form  of  a  perfectly  fused,  roundish  regulus. 

Although  the  author  has  effected  all  his  reductions  with  the 
quantities  above  described,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  pro- 
cess may  also  be  employed  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  quantity  of  metal  obtained  is  indeed  not  what  might  be 
expected  from  calculation,  nor  is  it  always  the  same.  In  such 
operations  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prevent  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  sodium  from  being  partly  evaporated  and  partly 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  reduction.  With  a  little  practice,  however, 
the  maximum  that  is  to  be  obtained,  may  be  reached.  From  the 
author's  observations,  he  values  this  at  65  against  100  of  sodium 
employed. 

To  combine  small  fragments  of  manganese  into  larger  masses, 
or  to  work  up  imperfectly  reduced  specimens,  the  following  is 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  : — 

The  metal  is  pounded  in  a  steel  mortar  into  a  coarse  powder, 
this  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  sodi- 
um, and  exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  10  minutes  in  an  earthen 
crucible. 

A  refusion  of  this  kind  is  always  advisable.  Metal  which  has 
not  been  fused  a  second  time  acquires  small  spots  on  its  surface 
when  polished  and  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  and  these  appear 
to  be  due  to  impurities.  By  a  second  fusion  the  latter  pass  into 
the  slag, — Chem.  G-az.,  Jan.  1, 1858,  from  Dingier' s  Poly  teclin. 
Journ, 


Scientific  Mission  to  India.—  An  important  paper  has  just  been  read  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  a  mission  sent  to  India  and  Upper  Asia  in 
1854  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  East  India  Company.  The  members 
of  the  mission  consisted  of  three  brothers,  MM.  Herrmann,  Adolphus,  and 
Robert  Schlagentweit,  two  of  whom,  MM.  Herrmann  and  Robert,  returned 
in  June  last ;  the  third,  M.  Adolphus,  is  still  among  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  is  expected  soon  to  return,  via  the  Punjab  and  Bombay.  During 
the  winter  of  1854-55,  these  enterprising  travellers  visited  the  regions 
lying  between  Bombay  and  Madras  ;  in  the  following  summer  M.  Herrmann 
explored  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Sikkim,  Bhootan,  and  Kossia 
mountains,  where  he  measured  the  altitudes  of  several  peaks.  The  highest 
of  all  the  summits  known  throughout  the  world,  appears  by  his  measure- 
ments, to  be  the  Gahoorishanka,  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Nepaul — 
the  same  announced  as  such  by  Colonel  Waugh,  but  called  by  him  Mount 
Everest,  because  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  real  name  in  the  plains 
of  Hindostan,  where  he  effacted  his  measurement.  This  peak  is  somewhat 
more  than  29,000  English  feet  in  height,  and  bears  another  name  in  Thibet, 
Chingopamari.    The  other  two  brothers,  MM.  Adolphus  and  Robert,  pene- 
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trated  by  different  roads,  into  the  central  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  Kumaon, 
and  Gurwahl ;  they  then  visited  Thibet  in  disguise,  entered  the  great  com- 
mercial station  of  Gartok,  explored  the  environs  of  Lake  Mansarowr,  and 
that  remarkable  crest  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Indus  from  those 
of  the  Dihong,  often  erroneously  called  the  Burrampooter.  They  ascended 
the  Ibi-Gamine,  23,260  feet  in  height,  that  being  an  altitude  never  before 
attained  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  having  been  separated  from  each 
other  for  a  space  of  fourteen  months,  during  which  M.  Robert  ascertained 
that  the  table-land  of  Amarkantak,  in  Central  India,  which  is  generally 
stated  to  be  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  not  more  than  3300  in 
height,  the  three  brothers  met  again  at  Simla,  previous  to  commencing  the 
operations  intended  for  the  summer  of  1856.  M.  Adolphus,  on  leaving  that 
place,  crossed  the  Himalaya,  when  over  Thibet,  Baltistan,  and  visited  the 
interesting  spot  where  several  mountain  crests  meet,  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
joins  the  range  lying  to  the  north  of  India.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Punjab  through  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  MM.  Herrmann  and  Robert  pro- 
ceeded to  Ladak  by  different  routes.  Under  good  disguises,  they  were 
enabled  to  penetrate  in  Turkistan  proper  by  crossing  the  Karakaroom  and 
the  Kuenluen  mountains,  and  descending  into  the  great  valley  of  Yarkand, 
a  region  never  visited  before,  not  even  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is  a  vast  depres- 
sion of  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  separating  the  Kuenluen  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  India  from  the  Syan-Chane,  or  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Russia.  They  then  returned  to  Ladak,  and  entered 
the  Punjab  by  different  routes  through  Cashmere.  After  a  two  years' 
negotiation,  M.  Herrmann  was,  at  the  commencement  of  1857,  admitted  into 
Nepaul,  where  he  determined  the  altitudes  of  the  Machipoora  and  Mount 
Yassa,  which  have  hitherto  been  vaguely  called  the  Dhawalagery,  which 
means  nothing  else  but  "  snowy  crests,"  and  is  applicable  to  all  snow-capped 
mountains.  M.  Robert  proceeded  to  Bombay  through  Scinde,  Kutch,  and 
Guzerat ;  where  he  surveyed  the  chain  called  the  Salt  Range,  and  deter- 
mined the  changes  effected  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  the  course  of  several 
rivers.  Before  returning  to  Europe,  he  stayed  three  months  in  Ceylon.  M. 
Adolphus  visited  various  parts  of  the  Punjab  and  Cabulprevious  to  return- 
ing to  the  Himalaya,  where  he  still  is.  The  chief  results  obtained  from 
this  careful  exploration  of  Asia  are  the  following : — The  Himalaya  moun- 
tains everywhere  exercise  a  decided  influence  over  all  the  elements  of  the 
magnetic  force ;  the  declination  everywhere  presents  a  slight  deviation, 
causing  the  needle  to  converge  towards  the  central  part  of  that  enormous 
mass,  and  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greater  than  it  would  be  anywhere  else 
under  an  equal  latitude.  In  the  south  of  India  the  increase  of  magnetic 
intensity  from  south  to  north  is  extremely  rapid.  The  lines  of  equal  mag- 
netic intensity  have  a  remarkable  form,  similar  and  perhaps  parallel  to 
those  of  certain  groups  of  isothermal  lines.  The  three  travellers  have  col- 
lected all  the  materials  necessary  to  ascertain  this  important  fact.  Irregular 
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local  variations  in  terrestrial  magnetism  are  rare  in  those  regions.  In  the 
Deccan  and  Behar  the  rocks  are  magnetic.  On  the  Himalaya,  at  altitudes 
of  17,000  and  even  20,000  feet,  the  daily  maximum  and  minimum  variations 
of  the  barometer  occurred  nearly  about  the  same  hours  as  in  the  plains 
below.  Again,  at  the  above  altitude,  the  inversion  of  the  curves  of  daily 
variation  which  is  met  with  on  the  Alps  does  not  take  place.  At  the  alti- 
tude of  17,000  feet  the  diminution  of  transparency  produced  by  a  stratum 
of  air  of  the  thickness  of  3000  feet  is  no  longer  distinguishable  by  the  eye. 
During  the  dust  storms  which  frequently  occur  in  India  the  disk  of  the  sun 
is  seen  of  a  blue  color;  if  small  bodies  are  made  to  project  their  shadows 
on  a  white  surface  under  such  circumstances,  the  shadow  is  of  an  orange 
color — that  is,  complementary  to  blue.  The  transparency  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Burrampooter,  and  the  Indus  was  tested  by  letting  down  a 
stone  into  them,  which  generally  became  invisible  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to 
15  centimetres  (5  to  6  inches,)  showing  that  they  are  overcharged  with 
earthy  particles,  for  in  the  sea  near  Corfu  a  stone  is  visible  to  the  depth 
of  50  feet,  and  in  the  seas  under  the  tropics  it  remains  visible  at  a  depth  of 
30  feet. — London  Pharm.  Journ.,  December  1,  1857,  from  London  Times, 
October  23. 


German  Laboratories. — We  extract  from  an  exchange,  the  following  ac- 
count of  foreign  Chemical  Laboratories  : 

"  The  German  Laboratories  offer,  certainly,  very  superior  advantages  to 
all  who  choose  to  be  diligent ;  and  one  can  stay  with  profit  at  almost  any 
of  them  ;  but  it  is  best  for  the  student  to  spend  some  time  in  more  than 
one.  As  it  is  a  feature  of  German  character  to  investigate  particular 
branches,  so  the  different  laboratories  vary  according  to  the  forte  of  their 
professors. 

"  For  Analytic  Inorganic  Chemistry,  the  laboratory  of  Rose,  of  Berlin, 
has  the  highest  reputation,  but  then  he  takes  but  one  or  two  students  and 
these  places  are  generally  engaged  beforehand.  They  have  been  filled  by 
American  students  for  some  time. 

"  For  Analytic  Organic  Chemistry,  of  course  Liebig's  laboratory,  in 
Munich,  stands  the  highest.  He  takes  about  six  students,  and  his  labora- 
tory arrangements  are  fine.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  place  there,  but  an 
American  can  generally  succeed.  His  charges  are  (I  think)  64  florins 
($24)  per  half  year,  and  20  florins  ($8)  more  for  his  lectures. 

"  For  various  kinds  of  Mineral  Analysis,  as  that  of  the  silicates,  for  all 
kinds  of  gas  determinations,  and  for  general  chemistry,  the  laboratory  in 
Heidelburg,  under  Prof.  Bunsen,  stands  decidedly  at  the  head. 

"  Prof.  Bunsen  is  the  best  gas  analyst  in  the  world,  and  his  lectures  on 
general  chemistry  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  any  delivered  in  Germany. 
The  Professor  is  a  most  capital  fellow.  The  laboratory  is  new  and  the 
best  in  Germany.  It  accommodates  fifty  students,  and  has  been  filled  for  the 
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last  year,  but  Americans  can  easily  get  places.  Charges,  46  florins 
($18.40)  for  laboratory,  and  20  florins  ($8)  for  lectures. 

"  For  making  chemical  preparations,  and  the  general  study  of  organic 
chemistry,  Prof.  Wohler,  of  Gottingen,  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  More  Ame- 
ricans study  with  him  than  at  any  other  laboratory  in  Europe,  and  I  have 
heard  him  praised  by  all;  but  his  laboratory  is  not  so  well  arranged  as 
some  others.    It  is  no  place  to  study  inorganic  chemical  analysis. 

"  For  beginners,  and  those  at  work  on  qualitative  analysis,  the  laboratory 
of  Prof.  Fresenius,  at  Wiesbaden,  is  very  good,  although  for  advanced 
students  it  is  inferior  to  either  of  the  two  mentioned  before  it — Bunsen's  and 
Wohler's.  I  have  known  some  who  have  studied  there,  and  they  were 
pleased.  I  visited  it  but  a  few  days  ago.  The  arrangements  are  very  good  ; 
charges  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  Heidelburg,  I  think,  but'  cannot 
speak  positively. 

"  The  laboratory  of  Prof.  Erdman,  in  Leipsic,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I 
know  several  Americans  who  have  studied  there.  They  were  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  but  still  hardly  recommended  the  place  ;  charges  less  than  those 
mentioned ;  many  lectures  are  free. 

"  These  are  the  principal  German  laboratories,  and  for  most  purposes  I 
would  decidedly  recommend  those  of  Bunsen  and  Wohler  as  standing  at 
the  head,  giving  Bunsen  the  preference,  as  I  think  him  the  most  philo- 
sophical chemist  of  the  day. 

«  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  laboratories  of  Paris  are  not  as  good 
for  work  as  those  of  Germany,  but  one  may  hear  good  lectures  in  the 
winter.  I  forgot  to  say  that  Bunsen' s  lectures  are  on  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  there  being  two  similar  courses  each  year.  Liebig's  lectures 
are  on  Inorganic  in  winter  and  Organic  Chemistry  in  summer.  At  all 
these  Universities  there  are  various  courses  on  technical,  applied,  and 
special  chemistry,  by  various  professors,  which  are  accessible. 

«  There  are  some  five  or  six  Professors  of  Chemistry  in  the  Heidelburg 
University,  and  four  working  laboratories. 

"In  German  Universities  there  are  two  terms  per  year  called  (semestres) 
— one  commencing  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  lasting  until  about 
March  15  ;  the  next  commencing  about  May  15,  and  ending  August  15. 
Chemical,  as  well  as  other  students,  must  be  matriculated  in  the  Univer- 
sity, which  costs  various  prices  at  various  Universities,  Here  it  is  about 
$4  40  (11  florins).  Living  expenses  are  rather  less  than  in  cities  of 
corresponding  size  in  America ;  and  are,  of  course  modified  by  the  wants 
and  funds  of  the  individual.  A  student  can  live  for  $400  per  year, 
expenses  all  in ;  can  live  easily,  if  economical,  and  buy  some  books,  for 
$500 ;  while  many  spend  twice  that.  The  matter  of  books  and  apparatus 
is  an  important  item,  and  both  are  cheaper  than  in  America.  Both  must 
be  furnished  by  the  student  himself,  the  laboratories  furnish  nothing  but 
the  commonest  articles. 
"  It  is  well  to  learn  something  of  the  language  before  coming  here ;  but 
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one  acquires  it  faster  here  than  at  home.  All  the  principal  German  Chemists 
speak  English  and  French,  and  one  can  pick  up  enough  of  the  German 
language  in  a  few  months  to  understand  lectures,  although  it  takes  at  least 
a  year  to  become  familiar  enough  to  work  well.  The  best  time  for  entering 
the  laboratories  is  the  Winter  half  year,  or  15th  of  October,  but  one  can 
enter  at  any  time." — Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  May  1857. 


Prizes  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France. — The  Academy  has 
decreed  its  Cuvier  prize  to  Prof.  Owen,  for  his  Researches  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  The  prize  for  experimental  Physiology  of  2,000  francs  has 
been  decreed  to  Dr.  Waller,  an  Englishman  settled  at  Bonn,  for  his  re- 
searches on  the  Spinal  Ganglion.  For  his  discovery  of  the  application  of 
amorphous  phosphorus  to  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  the  Academy 
has  awarded  a  prize  of  2,500  francs  to  M.  Schrotter.  In  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  Montyon  prizes  of  2,000  francs  each  have  been 
awarded  to  Dr.  Simpson  for  the  introduction  of  chloroform  into  surgical 
and  obstetrical  practice  ;  to  M.  Malgaine  for  his  work  on  fractures  and  dis- 
locations ;  to  M.  Jules  Guerin,  for  having  generalized  the  subcutaneous 
method  ;  and  to  M.  Stilling  for  his  microscopical  researches  upon  the  spinal 
cord.  Numerous  other  rewards  of  .1,000  francs  have  been  adjudged,  and 
amongst  others  to  M.  Middeldorpff,  for  the  employment  of  the  electrical 
current  as  a  means  of  cauterization  ;  to  M.  Brown  Sequard  for  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  results  of  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  to  M.  Boinetfor  his 
researches  on  iodine  injection  in  disease  of  the  ovary  ;  to  M.  Guillon  for  his 
mode  of  dilating  strictures  of  the  urethra  ;  to  M.  Faux,  for  his  researches 
on  asphyxia ;  and  M.  Philippaux,  for  his  new  views  on  the  action  of  caus- 
tics. The  grand  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Physical  Sciences  for 
1847,  and  postponed  in  1849,  and  1853,  and  1856,  having  for  its  subject  the 
development  of  the  embryo,  has  now  been  decreed  to  M.  Lereboullet,  of 
Strasburg ;  and  another  grand  prize — subject,  the  distribution  of  organic 
fossils  in  the  tertiary  strata — has  been  decreed  to  M.  Brown,  of  Heidel- 
berg. 

The  next  Alhumbert  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  2,500  francs  in  value,  will  be 
for  the  following  subject :  "  The  fecundation  of  the  ova,  and  the  structure 
of  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  principal  natural  groups  of  the  class  of 
Polypi,  or  of  that  of  the  Acalephse. 

The  Breant  Legacy  of  100,000  francs  has  been  left  for  the  foundation  of 
a  prize,  to  be  decreed  to  whoever  discovers  the  causes  or  the  means  of  cure 
of  the  cholera.  Until  the  prize  is  adjudged,  the  interest  of  the  capital  is  to 
be  given  to  whoever  may  be  deemed  to  have  advanced  our  knowledge  re- 
specting cholera  or  other  epidemic  diseases,  or  to  any  one  who  will  point 
out  the  means  of  radically  curing  dartress. — London  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  Feb.  14,  1857,  and  Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  May,  1857. 
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Letter  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Religion  to  Agassiz. 

Paris,  August  19,  1857. 
Sir, — A  chair  of  Palaeontology  is  vacant  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  Paris,  by  the  death  of  M.  d'Orbigny.  You  are  French  ;  you  have 
enriched  your  native  country  with  eminent  works  and  laborious  researches; 
you  are  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute.  The  Emperor  would  be 
happy  to  restore  to  France  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  a  renowned  Pro- 
fessor. I  offer  you,  in  his  name,  the  vacant  chair.  Your  country  will 
deem  herself  happy  in  recovering  one  of  her  children,  the  most  devoted 
to  science. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  sentiments  of  high  esteem. 

RotTLAND. 

Professor  Agassiz's  Reply. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Religion  at  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, — After  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
at  a  distance  from  the  great  centers  of  Science,  I  should  never  have  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  distinguished  honor  which  you  have  done  me,  by  offer- 
ing me,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  chair  of  Pal  coon  to  J  ogy  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 

The  whole  world  considers  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  as  the  most  important 
establishment  in  existence  for  the  Natural  Sciences.  I  have  therefore  felt, 
the  liveliest  joy  in  reading  your  letter,  and  in  receiving,  by  your  offer,  the 
proof  so  precious  for  me,  that  I  am  not  forgotten  in  Europe.  Unfortunately, 
your  proposition  finds  me  unable  to  accept  it  ;  for  I  could  never  sever 
abruptly  the  ties  which  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  binding  me,  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  to  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  instruction  which  was  in- 
trusted to  M.  d'Orbigny  could  be  interrupted  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  permit  me  to  finish  certain  embryological  labors  which  I  have  undertaken. . 
with  a  view  of  comparisons  with  the  fossils  of  the  epochs  anterior  to  our 
own,  and  which  would  lose  all  their  interest  if  they  should  be  left  incom- 
plete. I  find  myself,  therefore,  under  the  painful  necessity  of  refusing  a 
position  which,  in  every  circumstance,  I  shall  always  regard  as  the  most 
brilliant  to  which  a  naturalist  can  aspire. 

It  may  appear  to  you  strange  that  I  should  allow  a  few  ovules  and  em- 
bryos to  weigh  in  the  balance  which  is  to  decide  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life ;  but,  doubtless,  it  is  to  this  absolute  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  confidence  of  which  you  have  just  given  me  a 
mark  as  signal  as  it  is  unexpected  ;  and  it  is  because  I  would  continue  to 
merit  this  confidence  for  the  future,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  entering 
into  these  details.  Allow  me  also  to  correct  an  error  that  has  been  cir- 
culated in  reference  to  myself.  I  am  not  French.  Although  of  French 
origin,  my  family  has  been  Swiss  for  centuries,  and  I  myself,  though  ex- 
patriated for  more  than  ten  years,  have  not  ceased  to  be  Swiss. 
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1  beg  your  Excellency  to  receive,  with  the  reiterated  assurance  of  my 
lively  regrets  at  my  inability  to  except  the  chair  that  you  offer  me,  the  as- 
surance of  my  high  consideration.  Louis  Agassiz, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  United  States  of  America. 

Cambridge,  Sept.  25,  1857.      [Boston  Daily  Adv.  and  Eclec.  Med.  Jour. 


Aquarium. — The  aquarium  has  already  become  a  common  source  of 
amusement  and  instruction.  The  cultivation  of  water  plants,  as  the  Victoria 
regia,  and  experiments  in  pisciculture  have  contributed  to  this  result;  and 
also,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Warrington,  on  what  is  called  the  organic  equili« 
brium  for  waters,  so  that  the  water  in  a  globe,  by  a  proper  selection  of 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  may  be  kept  pure  and  wholesome  for  the 
species  without  changing  it. 

The  first  idea  of  such  aquatic  reservoirs  is  attributed  in  the  Cosmos  to 
Mrs.  Power,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  but  English  by  marriage,  known  to 
naturalists  for  her  important  researches  on  molluscs. 

In  1832,  Mrs.  Power  took  up  her  residence  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  in  order 
to  study  the  molluscs  and  other  marine  animals.  She  remained  there  ten 
years,  and  made  two  aquaria,  one  for  molluscs  without  shells  and  the  other 
for  those  with  shells.  The  bottom  of  the  aquaria  was  covered  with  sand, 
stones  with  sea-weeds  attached,  branches  of  corals,  star  fish,  different  crus- 
taceans and  some  small  fishes,  while  her  principal  object  of  study  was  the 
Argonauta  Argo.  Situated  on  the  coast  she  could  readily  change  the  water 
of  the  aquaria ;  the  plan  since  developed  by  Mr.  Warrington  was  not  then 
understood. 

Mrs.  Power  also  used  marine  cages,  called  in  Italy  "  Gabiole  alia  Power/7 
in  England  "Power  Gages,"  which  she  had  constructed  in  the  lazaretto  of 
Messina.  Stones  with  algse,  and  corals  with  adhering  shells,  were  intro- 
duced, and  then,  the  Argonauta,  Echini,  fishes,  etc.  The  feeding  of  the 
animals  was  attended  to  twice  a  day.  A  staging  was  erected  just  above  the 
water's  surface,  where  the  cage  could  be  raised  near  the  surface;  and  the 
animals  conveniently  examined ;  and  there  Mrs.  Power  sat  during  the  long 
hours  carrying  on  her  observations,  witnessing  the  Polypus  or  Cephalopod 
>f  the  Argonaut  mending  its  shell,  and  studying  the  habits  of  many  other 
species. 

Mrs.  Power  also  constructed  a  portable  aquarium  for  studying  small 
molluscs.  Her  researches  were  continued  through  fifteen  years,  and  many 
important  results  were  contributed  by  her  to  the  progress  of  science. — 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 


Compressed  air. —It  is  well  known  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Franco* 
Italian  railroad  it  is  necessary  to  tunnel  Mount  Cenis  through  a  distance  of 
several  kilometers  in  length.  To  supply  the  air  needed  for  the  workmen 
for  respiration,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  powerful  pressure.    But  no 
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means  of  accomplishing  this  result  have  been  devised,  and  the  project  of 
tunnel  is  suspended.  It  is  found  that  an  increase  in  the  length  of  a  tube 
connected  with  a  blowing  machine  diminishes,  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  intensity 
of  the  movement.  This  calls  to  mind  the  experiment  of  Wilkinson,  who 
established  the  fact  of  the  resistance  exerted  by  the  walls  of  a  pipe  on  the 
velocity  of  the  compressed  air.  M.  Daru,  engineer  on  the  Northern  rail- 
road, has  added  the  following  facts  meriting  consideration.  A  wheel  which 
made  thirty  revolutions  a  minute  in  driving  a  blast  through  straight  pipes 
one  metre  long,  made  only  twelve  when  the  pipes  were  four  meters  long 
and  were  bent  twice  at  an  angle,  one  of  them  right  and  the  other  very 
obtuse.  When,  on  taking  the  air  from  close  at  hand,  the  effect  produced 
was  great,  it  was  very  feeble  when  it  came  through  ten  meters  long  with  a 
right  angled  bend. 

In  the  experiments  by  Wilkinson,  the  compressed  air  ceased  to  be  trans- 
mitted at  280  meters  ;  and  it  is  not  280  meters,  but  a  length  of  several  kilo- 
meters, which  must  be  met  at  the  tunnel  of  Mount  Cenis.  The  question 
therefore  is  far  from  being  resolved. — Ibid. 


Soft  sulphur  for  stopping  teeth. — M.  H.  Henriothas  successfully  employed 
soft  sulphur  as  a  substitute  for  the  numerous  cements  used  for  decayed 
teeth.  This  substance,  which  acquires  in  a  little  time  after  its  introduction 
in  the  cavity  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  is  insoluble  in  all  bodies 
in  the  cold.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  alimentary  substances  or 
dentrifices,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  applied.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
put  some  fragments  of  sulphur,  or  better,  some  washed  flowers  of  sulphur, 
in  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  heat  it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  pour  into 
cold  water.  The  sulphur  should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  above  390°  F., 
when  we  obtain,  on  pouring  into  cold  water,  a  spongy  mass,  brown,  soft, 
and  elastic,  which  is  called  soft  sulphur.  It  is  known  that  the  melted  sul- 
phur, if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  becomes  thick  and  viscous, 
which  is  then  again  rendered  fluid.  The  preparation  thus  obtained  is  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  little  balls,  which  are  pressed  into  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  soft  sulphur  may  be  prepared  in  two  minutes. — London  Pharm.  Journ. 
from  Journ  des  Connais.  Med. 


Cements  for  stopping  the  teeth. — M.  Vagner  recommends  the  following  : 
A  drachm  of  gutta  percha,  softened  by  hot  water,  is  to  be  worked  up  with 
catechu  powder  and  tannic  acid,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  and  with  a  drop  of 
essential  oil.  For  use,  a  morsel  is  to  be  softened  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  introduced  while  warm  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  adapted 
properly.  The  mass  becomes  hardened,  and  even  after  several  months  ex- 
hibits no  traces  of  decomposition.  M.  Poufcon  states  that  we  may  also  ob- 
tain an  excellent  cement  by  dissolving  ono  part  of  mastic  in  two  of  collodion. 
•Having  well  dried  out  the  cavity,  a  small  ball  of  cotton  soaked  in  some 
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drops  of  the  solution  is  to  be  introduced.  It  soon  solidifies,  and  may  re- 
main in  situ,  seeming  also  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  further  progress  of 
the  caries. —  Virginia  Med.  Journ.,from  Ren.  Medicate. 

Non-susceptibitity  of  the  Hedgehog  to  the  influence  of  poisons. — Scarcely 
any  poison  will  act  on  the  hedgehog.  Pallas  gave  to  one  a  hundred  can- 
tharides,  which  he  seemed  to  relish  very  much,  and  suffered  no  inconveni- 
ence whatever  from  them.  Lassy  caused  one  to  be  bitten  by  a  viper  several 
times,  without  any  effect  following.  And  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson  states  that 
prussic  acid,  arsenic,  opium,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  have  each  been  given 
to  this  animal,  without  producing  the  slightest  action  upon  him. —  St.  Louis 
Med.  Journ. 


Loss  of  French  Troops  in  the  Crimea. — Dr.  Scrive,  who  acted  as  phy- 
sician-general to  the  French  army  during  the  last  war  with  Kussia,  has 
just  published  a  book  which  contains  a  painful  account  of  the  losses  and 
sufferings  endured  by  the  French  troops  landed  in  the  East,  but  particularly 
by  those  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Of  309,278  officers  and  men 
sent  from  France  during  that  short  war,  200,000  entered  the  hospitals,  and 
were  treated  professionally,  50,000  for  wounds  received  in  action,  and 
150,000  for  diseases  of  various  kinds  contracted  during  the  campaign. 
The  first  troops  which  embarked  in  France  were  attacked  with  cholera, 
which  followed  them  to  Athens,  Gallipoli,  Varna,  and  the  Dobrudstcha. 
On  their  arrival  before  Sebastopol  the  cholera  again  attcked  them,  and  the 
receptions  in  the  military  hospitals  during  the  month  of  January,  1855, 
amounted  to  9,000.  They  were  chiefly  treated  for  cholera,  scurvy,  frost- 
bites, and  wounds  of  every  description.  Typhus  fever  shortly  after  set  in. 
The  health  of  the  army  was  better  during  the  spriDg  of  1855,  but  the 
cholera  reappeared  in  July,  and  placed  4,500  men  hors  de  combat.  Typhus 
fever  set  in  again,  and  added  to  the  mortality.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
Sebastopol  was  taken  by  the  allied  armies,  but,  nevertheless,  between  the 
1st  of  September,  1855,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1856,  of  145,120  French  troops 
under  arms  in  the  Crimea,  48,000  entered  hospitals.  Dr.  Scrive  says  that 
the  scurvy  prevailed  at  this  period,  the  constitution  of  the  men  being  im- 
paired through  fatigue  and  privations.  He  further  adds,  that  the  most  dis- 
astrous period  of  the  campaign,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  was  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  1856.  A  violent  typhus,  engendered  by 
the  infection  of  the  heaps  of  refuse  in  the  camp,  struck  down  more  than 
19,000  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  medical  staff.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  sick  in  hospi- 
tal, in  proportion  to  the  force  under  arms,  was  never  so  great  in  any 
former  campaign.  Of  the  medical  staff,  83  physicians  or  surgeons  fell 
victims  to  their  devotedness— "  an  enormous  figure,"  observes  the  author, 
"when  one  reflects  on  the  small  number  employed."— Med.  Times  and. 
Gaz.,  Nov.  28,  1857. 
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A  Copying  Ink  for  printing  with  the  ordinary  copying  press,  giving 
an  impression  analogous  to  that  of  writing  ink,  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  England.  The  ink  is  made  of  ground  nutgalls,  fourteen  pounds  ; 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  six  pounds  ;  of  gum  Senegal,  twelve  pounds  ;  of  soap, 
three  pounds  ;  of  molasses,  four  pounds  ;  of  Prussian  blue,  three  pounds, 
and  of  filtered  rain  fifteen  gallons.  The  nutgalls  are  boiled  three  hours 
in  the  water,  and  the  clear  liquid  drawn  off.  The  gum  and  sulphate  of 
iron  are  then  separately  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  whole  is  mixed 
with  the  nutgall  decoction,  and  exposed  for  about  three  weeks  to  the  at- 
mosphere, when  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  from  the  deposited  matters  and 
sediment.  The  molasses  and  soap  are  now  added  to  the  fluid,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  to  nearly  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
printing  ink,  and  the  lampblack  and  Prussian  blue  are  then  mixed  with  it. 
The  above  ingredients  form  a  black  ink  ;  but  any  other  color  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  corresponding  soluble  coloring  materials.  The  new  ink  is 
received  with  much  favor,  by  the  Post  Office  and  other  departments  of  the 
British  government,  and  by  railroads,  insurance,  banking,  and  other  com- 
panies who  usually  have  much  copying  to  do. — American  Druggists'  Cir- 
cular. 


New  Fluid  for  the  Bloivpipe-Lamp.  By  F.  Pisani.— The  author  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  6  vols,  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0-848  with  1  vol.  of  turpentine  and  a  few  drops  of  ether.  Wood-spirit  may 
be  substituted  for  alcohol,  and  of  this  4.  vols,  are  sufficient.  The  liquid 
must  be  perfectly  limpid,  as  otherwise  the  undissolved  excess  of  turpentine 
will  cause  the  lamp  to  smoke. 

Of  the  calorific  effect  of  this  fluid  the  author  gives  the  following  examples. 
A  platinum  wire  2-10ths  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter  was  fused  at  the  ex- 
tremity by  the  ordinary  blowpipe.  An  iron  wire  of  3-10ths  of  a  millimetre 
was  also  fused  in  a  globule  2  millimetres  in  diameter.  M.  P.  Schmidt 
fused  4.6  grs.  of  copper  and  23-5  grs.  of  silver  in  a  cavity  in  charcoal,  and 
also  performed  cupellations  with  as  much  as  5  grms.  of  argentiferous  lead. 

On  the  average,  with  a  little  practice,  2  to  3  grms.  of  copper  and  15  grms. 
of  silver  may  be  fused  by  it,  and  cupellations  maybe  effected  with  3  grms. 
of  lead.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  fused  by  it  with  as  much  ease  as  cyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  spirit-lamp.  The  reducing  flame,  which  is  recognised 
with  difficulty  with  other  combustibles,  makes  its  appearance  here  very 
distinctly. —  Chem.  Gaz.  Jan.  15,  1858,  from  Comptes  Rendus,  Nov.  23, 1857. 
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St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Association. — In  our  last  we  announced  the 
reconstruction  of  this  society.  The  following  communication  gives  some 
additional  information  regarding  the  same  movement.  The  body  of  Phar- 
maceutists in  St.  Louis,  in  justice  to  their  character  and  number,  should 
earnestly  support  their  Association,  by  attending  its  meetings  and  making 
them  seasons  of  pleasurable  intercourse  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness and  ethics  of  pharmacy.  There  is  nothing  like  such  meetings,  well 
attended,  to  break  down  jealous  feelings  and  estrangements  arising  out  of 
business  competition.  Those  who,  when  viewed  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  mistaken  interest,  seem  enemies  in  disguise,  become  reason- 
able and  respectable  men,  when,  by  friendly  interchange  of  sentiment,  the 
ice  of  distrust  is  broken.  There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  we  can 
benefit  each  other  without  hurting  ourselves ;  and  it  only  needs  an 
honest,  straightforward  course  to  make  good  friends  of  those  who  have  been, 
without  any  sufficient  reasons,  practically  enemies  for  years. 

St.  Louis,  January  loth,  1858. 

Mr.  William  Procter,  Jr  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  excellent  Journal  an  account 
was  given  of  the  proceedings  of  a  preliminary  meeting  for  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  is  now  with  plea- 
sure that  I  forward  you  intelligence  of  its  thorough  organization  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  by  the  choice  of  the  following  named  gentlemen  to  serve 
as  officers  during  the  ensuing  year  : 

James  O'Gallagher,  President. 
Theodore  Kalb,  1st  Vice  President. 
Henry  Reynolds,  2d  Yice  President. 
Alexander  Leitch,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Eugene  L.  Massot,  Recording  Secretary. 
William  H.  Dornin,  Treasurer. 
James  Murphy,  "] 
William  B.  Parker,  | 

Thomas  Scott,  )■  Executive  Committee. 

Enno  Saunders, 

A.  Godron,  J 

The  Society  being  now  established  upon  a  firm  foundation,  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  in  future  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  St. 
Louis  will  rank  high  among  those  of  the  Union,  and  that  through  her  in- 
fluence the  science  may  meet  with  a  rapid  advancement  in  this  portion  of 
the  Great  West.  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  as 
Yours  truly, 

Alex.  Leitch,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
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The  Sydenham  Society. — From  the  Medical  News,  for  February,  we  learn 
that  the  Sydenham  Society,  of  London,  which  for  many  years  past  has  been 
republishing  valuable  old  medical  works,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  reconstruct  it,  and  the  editor  of  the  News  expresses  the 
wish  that,  if  successful,  the  publications  of  the  Society  will  be  more  modern 
in  their  character. 


Bank  Note  Engraving  and  Ink. — Our  friend  Charles  T.  Carney  has  be- 
come a  great  adept  in  the  art  of  testing  the  quality  of  bank  note  engraving  as 
regards  its  indelibility.  The  activity  with  which  counterfeiting  is  carried 
on  by  photographing  and  engraving  has  caused  a  universal  interest  among 
bankers  to  get  an  ink  that  cannot  be  removed  from  the  paper  without  de- 
stroying it,  and  to  make  additional  security,  colored  counter  impression? 
in  colored  inks  have  been  employed.  It  is  especially  in  reference  to  these 
last  that  attention  has  been  given,  to  get  them  so  permanent  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  paper  without  destroying  the  impression  be- 
neath. Such  an  ink,  called  "  The  Canada  Bank  Note  printing  tint"  was  sub- 
mitted to  Professors  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  John  Torrey,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  B.  Silli- 
man,  Jr.,  and  E.  H.  Horsford,  who  all  certified  to  its  indestructible  character. 
Mr.  Carney  having  one  of  the  notes  printed  with  this  ink  submitted  to 
him,  returned  the  note  uninjured,  with  one  half  of  the  green  tinting  removed, 
which  he  can  effect  by  two  distinct  methods.  It  is  well  for  the  banks  that 
our  acute  friend  is  an  honest  and  respectable  pharmaceutist  of  Boston. 


The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  adapted  to  the  American 
Reformed  and  Eclectic  Practice;  with  numerous  illustrations.  By  J. 
Kost,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  American  Medical  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  &c.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Cincinnati  : 
Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  1858.    Pp.  829. 

That  portion  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  United  States,  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  as  a  body  by  the  term  "  Eclectic,"  appear  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  supplied  with  a  medical  literature  of  their  own  "  getting  up." 
The  wide  scope  of  choice  which  they  claim  in  the  selection  and  adoption 
of  medical  ideas  from  all  systems  of  medicine,  is  applied  with  the  same 
free  hand  when  particular  branches  of  the  subject  are  to  be  illustrated  in 
print,  with  an  additional  advantage,  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
hampered  by  the  ethics  of  the  National  Association,  nor  bound  down  to  the 
scientific  exactitude  of  pharmacopoeial  nomenclature  or  processes.  With 
the  Journals  and  works  of  the  regular  medical  profession  before  them, 
works  that  have  been  built  up  by  the  united  labors  of  its  members  during 
past  ages,  and  especially  the  present  prolific  period  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, the  process  of  compilation  and  transformation  goes  on  simulta- 
neously ;  and  when  the  new  volume  issues  from  the  press,  for  aught  the 
careless  observer  or  reader  can  tell,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  Eclectic  original- 
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ity.  Scores  of  poor  investigators,  whose  only  recompense  for  long  days  of 
unremitting  labor  in  the  laboratory,  or  study  in  the  closet,  has  been  the 
gratification  arising  from  a  public  acknowledgement  of  their  services  to 
science  by  the  authors  of  the  profession,  are  passed  over  in  silence,  whilst 
the  results  of  those  labors  are  appropriated  with  an  unscrupulousness  as 
unsparing  as  it  is  thankless.  These  remarks  are  intended  in  no  invidious 
sense  ;  they  apply  to  a  number  of  works  of  the  Eclectic  school,  the  scope  of 
which  are  sufficiently  great  to  indicate  at  least  the  authorities  on  which 
much  of  their  text  is  founded  ;  and  without  which  reference,  the  value  of 
the  book  is  injured  for  those  students  who  desire  to  seek  knowledge  in 
its  original  sources.  In  a  work  on  Materia  Medicaand  Therapeutics,  which 
pretends  to  enter  fully  on  the  details  of  the  subject,  the  author  must  give 
the  authorities  as  he  proceeds,  else  the  veracity  of  the  work  will  rest  merely 
on  his  unsupported  statements,  and  leave  no  means  of  correcting  by  compari- 
son with  the  original  papers.  In  glancing  over  the  treatise  before  us  we 
find  it  obnoxious  to  criticism  for  the  same  short-coming,  though  perhaps 
in  a  less  marked  degree.  We  look  in  vain  for  evidences  of  that  laborious 
research  which  has  ransacked  the  primary  depositories  of  scientific  know- 
ledge— the  Journals — and  for  that  accuracy  of  observation  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  which  characterize  the  standard  treatises.  Avoiding  the 
rock  upon  which  a  contemporary  split,  the  author  has  been  careful  to  keep 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  making  copious  quotations  from 
Royle  and  Pereira,  which  are  interspersed  through  his  pages,  like  patches 
of  silk  on  garments  of  cotton. 

The  author  describes  Eclecticism  to  be  that  school  of  medicine  which  is 
based  on  «  Physio-dynamic  action,"  or  the  power  of  nature  ;  and  disclaim? 
the  use  of  poisonous  agents  as  means  of  cure.  Physio-dynamic  remedies 
are  described  to  be  such  as  are  dependent  for  their  action  upon  the  natural 
vital  force  of  the  system,  and  not  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  laws.  The 
arrangement  adopted  is  therapeutical :  1st,  Evacuents,  as  emetics,  cathar- 
tics, diaphoretics,  diuretics,  expectorants,  emmenagogues,  anthelmintics, 
sialagogues  and  errhines.  2d,  Immutantients,  or  non-evacuents,  as  stimu- 
lants, tonics,  astringents,  nervines,  alteratives,  rubefacients,  derivatives,  or 
revellents,  &c.  3d,  Chemical  remedies  :  acids,  alkalies  and  earths,  anti- 
dotes and  mechanical  remedies,  emollients,  &c. 

The  author  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  Thompson  when  he  treats  of  lobelia 
and  capsicum,  and  in  his  repudiation  of  the  very  word  narcotic  ;  yet,  unlike 
that  noted  individual,  he  is  a  strong  advocate  for  cathartics  and  anodynes, 
and,  while  he  repudiates  opium,  and  does  not  give  it  even  the  small  corner 
conceded  to  mercury  and  antimony,  he  devotes  four  pages  to  morphia,  dis- 
guised under  the  erroneous  name  of  papaverine,  a  term  already  applied  by 
Merck  to  one  of  the  opium  alkaloids  wholly  distinct  from  morphia.  There 
is  so  much  cool  assumption  in  the  wording  of  this  article  that  we  must  give 
it  a  little  space  : 
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"Papaverine. — This  is  the  purely  anodyne  principle  of  opium.  In  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  a  process  was  given  for  the  preparation  of  this 
principle  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy,  and  was  called  denarcotized  ex- 
tract of  papaveris.  But  experience  has  led  to  its  preparation  from  opium, 
as  affording  the  principle  with  the  most  facility.  The  article  is  now  very 
extensively  used  in  the  reform  profession." 

The  author  then  gives  Mohr1 's  process  for  morphia  by  lime  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  minute  detail,  without  one  word  of  explanation  as  to  whose  it 
is  or  where  it  came  from,  and  then  remarks, 

aThe  product  of  this  process  is  a  light  grey  or  ash  colored  crystalline 
powder,  which  amounts  to  about  8  or  9  percent,  cf  the  weight  of  the  opium 
used,  if  the  latter  be  good,  and  the  process  is  well  conducted,  [t  is  very- 
bitter,  and  possesses  all  the  anodyne  power  of  the  opium  without  its  narcotic 
and  tetanic  principles.^ 

He  then  goes  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  well  known  reactions  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  Mohr,  during  which  it  is  said  that  "  the  narcotic 
power  of  opium  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  depend  upon  the  narco- 
tina (j),  and  the  tetanic  upon  the  thebaina."  The  author  further  re- 
marks : 

"  The  anodyne  power  here  called  papaverine,  is  not  in  the  least  more  ef- 
fective as  an  anodyne  than  the  salts  of  morphia  j  nor  is  it  different  in  princi- 
ple from  one  of  the  three  prominent  constituents  of  these  salts,  i.  e.  the  prin- 
ciple called  morphia.  The  case  is  that  in  this  process  the  morphia  (papa- 
verine) is  separated  as  a  neutral  (!)  and  purely  anodyne  principle.  In  the 
other,  the  salts,  that  is,  the  muriate,  sulphate,  acetate,  etc.,  are  tribasic, 
having  morphia,  narcotina  and  thebaina  conjointly  in  combination  with  the 
respective  acids,"  &c. 

It  will  be  news  to  our  manufacturers,  that  their  salts  of  morphia  are 
iribasic ;  and  if  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  living,  what  will  he  think  of  the 
statement,  that  his  favorite  remedy  for  intermittents  should  be  decided  to 
be  the  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  a  notion  long  since  exploded.  The 
author  evidently  knows  little  of  practical  chemistry  to  make  such  gross 
blunders.  It  is  an  attempt  at  reconciling  the  use  of  this  long  proscribed 
narcotic  to  his  brother  "  reformers,"  under  the  guise  of  a  word  which  has 
a  double  meaning.  Morphia  is  a  poison,  but  papaverina  is  only  the 
pure  anodyne  principle  of  opium  freed  from  its  dangerous  qualities  !  It  is 
hence  presumable  that  the  deaths  which  occur  from  over-doses  of  morphia 
are  due  to  traces  of  narcotina  and  thebaina  ! 

Under  the  head  of  Veratrin,  the  author  speaks  of  Veratrum  Viride,  and 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  reformed  materia  medica, 
"  since  narcotics,  as  necessary  medical  agents,  are  absolutely  and  properly 
rejected  by  true  reformers  in  medicines. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  faults  of  the  book,  is  the  want  of  care  in 
giving  recipes  for  preparations,  and  in  quoting  authorities  ;  for  instance,  at 
page  633  we  find  the  following : 

"  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark.—^c.  Wild  Cherry  Bark,  in  powder;  water 
q.  s.j  exhaust  in  a  percolator,  and  add  sugar 'enough  to  preserve  it. '* 
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Syrup  of  Tolu. — R.  Tincture  of  Tolu  f .  §  j ;  syrup  Oiss  ;  mix  and  boil 
down  in  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  consistence,  U.  S.,; 

Speaking  of  the  syrup  of  ginger,  it  is  remarked  at  page  396,  "  A  very 
good  preparation  of  this  kind  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  suitable 
quantity  of  white  sugar  in  a  strong  tincture  of  ginger." 

Another  indication  of  the  want  of  care  in  compilation  is  the  entire  ignor- 
ing of  recent  discoveries  in  the  composition  of  important  substances  in  the 
materiamedica — for  instance,  no  mention  is  made  of  aloin,  or  its  investiga- 
tion by  Smith,  Robiquet  or  Groves.  The  origin  of  Balsam  Peru  is  referred 
to  South  America.  "  The  active  princple  of  seneka  is  said  not  to  be 
satisfactorily  indicated,  and  is  attributed  to  something  analogous  to  ex- 
tractive, since  we  find  that  water,  alcohol  and  ether  will  equally  well  ex- 
tract them."  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  polygalic  acid  of  Quevenne  is 
the  active  principle  of  seneka,  that  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  that  it  has 
been  used  in  medicine  as  a  perfect  substitute  for  seneka. 
*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  things  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Kost 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  regular  physician,  especially  the  Thera- 
peutics of  Eclecticism.  Practice  and  experience  have  materially  modified 
the  standing  and  quality  of  the  body  called  Eclectics  ;  much  they  have 
gained  by  observation,  much  by  hearsay  from  inferior  sources,  of  the  use 
and  qualities  of  many  indigenous  plants,  unknown  or  but  slightly  under- 
stood by  regular  practitioners.  These  they  are  verifying  by  trial,  and 
undoubtedly  are  developing  many  valuable  facts.  The  contracted  thera- 
peutics of  Thompsonianism,and  its  limited  materiamedica,  are  disappearing 
in  the  voluminous  admixture  of  regular  medicine,  and  new  discoveries,  in 
the  literature  of  Eclecticism,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  difficult  to  detect 
even  the  outline  of  the  stern  features  of  the  doctrines  of  its  founder.  We 
believe  the  activity  of  lobelia  has  been  over-rated  in  regular  treatises, 
owing  to  the  prejudice  which  clings  to  its  early  history  ;  and  whilst  its 
unchecked  use  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  much  evil,  its  valuable 
qualities  afford  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  medical  profession 
would  do  well  to  give  it  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  accorded. 

Among  the  contributions  of  the  Eclectics  which  also  merit  attention, 
are  their  applications  of  podophyllum,  leptandra,  sanguinaria,  caulophyl- 
lum,  cypripedium,  and  some  other  plants,  which  to  some  extent  have 
been  tried  by  physicians,  and  in  some  instances  highly  approved. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  if  the  volume  of  Dr.  Kost  should 
get  to  another  edition  he  will  do  well  to  submit  his  pages  to  the  revision 
of  a  practical  pharmaceutist,  who  will  correct  the  numerous  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  defects  which  occur  in  the  pharmaceutical  portion,  and 
which,  though  we  have  not  pointed  them  out  for  want  of  space,  will  in 
many  instances  mislead  the  reader.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound, 
and  creditable  to  the  enterprising  publishers.  It  may  be  had  in  this  city, 
of  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
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The  American  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  J.  G.  Jones,  M.  D.,  late 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  of  Cincinnati,  etc.  Extended  and  revised  at  the  request  of 
the  author,  by  Wm.  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Practice  and 
Pathology,  &c,  &c.  Two  volumes,  octavo.  Cincinnati:  Moore,  Wilstach 
Keys  &  Co.    Pp.  1660. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  two  ponderous  volumes  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  of  the  Eclectic  school,  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  pub- 
lishers for  notice.  As,  however,  their  subject  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  Journal,  which  has  rarely  given  place  to  notices  of  works  on  practice  ; 
and  especially,  as  to  do  justice  to  its  contents  more  space  would  be  required 
than  could  be  allotted  ;  we  must  pass  it  over  to  the  Medical  Journals,  who 
will  doubtless  give  it  such  attention  as  its  merits  or  demerits  may  demand. 
In  justice  to  the  publishers,  we  must  remark  that  the  volumes  are  in  good 
style  and  execution,  and  for  their  sake  we  hope  the  contents  may  prove 
useful  to  those  for  whom  they  were  written.  It  may  be  had  in  this  city  of 
H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Materia  Medica,  or  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,    By  William  Tullt, 
M.  D.    Vol.  1,  Nos.  23  and  24.    Sept.  1856. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Tully  has  now  arrived  at  its  1534th  page,  which  com- 
pletes the  first  volume.  The  present  numbers  treat  of  Esstomatics,  Emetics, 
nnd  Cathartics.  An  Index  is  attached,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  great 
variety  of  topics  discussed  in  the  volume. 

The  Physician's  Hand-Book  of  Practice,  and  Memoranda  for  1858  ;  contain- 
ing a  classified  list  of  diseases,  with  their  symptoms,  complications,  etc.; 
an  alphabetical  list  of  remedial  agents,  with  their  properties,  prepara- 
tions and  doses  ;  a  classified  list  of  poisons,  with  their  symptoms  and 
antidotes  ;  examples  of  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  and  abbreviations 
of  the  terms  used  in  prescribing,  with  their  translation  into  English. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Record  for  Daily  Practice,  prepared  for  the  names 
of  30  or  60  patients,  and  other  memoranda.  Second  edition.  By  William 
Elmer,  M.  D.;  and  Levi  Ruben,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Stringer  &  Townsend, 
1858. 

The  long  title  page  of  this  little  pocket  volume  goes  far  to  explain  its 
objects  and  uses.  Nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subjects 
therein  mentioned,  and  the  remainder  is  in  blanks  for  memoranda  and 
daily  records  of  visits.  Of  the  great  body  of  practising  physicians,  a  large 
number  are  not  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  details  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  but  that  they  will  find  this  little  pocket  companion  useful  on 
numerous  occasions,  as  a  remembrancer  of  well  known  facts  needed  on 
emergencies  arising  during  the  process  of  visiting  patients  when  text  books 
are  not  within  reach.    Besides,  it  embraces  what  every  physician  should 
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carry,  a  permanent  record  of  his  daily  visits ;  and  being  in  pocket-book 
style,  with  a  pocket,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  necessary  item 
of  a  business  man's  equipment.  It  is  covered  with  morocco,  fastens  with 
a  tongue,  is  gilt  edged,  and  altogether  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  manner. 


Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  for  the  year  1857. 
Chicago.    Pp.  128,  octavo. 

The  reception  of  this  pamphlet  is  acknowledged.  Among  the  papers  and 
reports  it  contains,  is  one  from  •«  the  Committee  on  Drugs  and  Medicines," 
by  H.  A.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  Dr. 
E.  P.  Wood,  of  Wisconsin,  has  called  attention  to  a  plant  known  in  the 
region  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  Indian  Quinine  or  Ague  Weed,  which  is 
largely  used  in  domestic  practice  as  an  antiperiodic.  The  plant  is  stated 
to  be  the  Gentiana  Quinqueflora,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  prairies, 
and  flowers  late  in  the  fall.  In  view  of  the  immense  demand  for  the  expen- 
sive products  of  Cinchona,  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  physicians  should 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  get  substitutes  for  them.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  valuable  properties  of  Glycerin,  and  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  is  spoken  of  as  being  zealously  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
objects  of  its  formation. 

Dr.  C.  Goodbrake,  of  Clinton,  111.,  makes  a  report  favorable  to  the  reme- 
dial value  of  Asclepias  Tuberosa.  He  thinks  that  it  possesses  valuable 
diaphoretic  properties,  and  remarks,  "In  its  action  on  the  system,  it  some- 
what resembles  the  Dover's  powder,  for  which  it  forms,  in  many  cases,  a 
very  good  substitute,  without  the  objection  which  frequently  obtains  against 
the  use  of  the  Pulv.  Doveri,  of  causing  cerebral  disturbance,  or  checking 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys."  The  drug  is  particularly  recommended  in 
the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  of  children. 


The  Peninsular  and  Independent  Medical  Journal.    Devoted  to  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Pharmacy.    Editors,  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  and  Moses 
Gunn,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Frederick  Stearns, 
Pharmaceutist,  of  Detroit.  April  1838.    Higby  &  Stearns,  publishers. 
We  have  copied  the  above  from  the  title-page  and  prospectus  of  a  new 
Medical  Journal,  to  be  published  at  Detroit,  commencing  in  April  next, 
and  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  Journals  indicated  in  its 
name.    The  editorial  corps  is  new,  and  has  the  novel  feature  of  a  special 
Editor  for  the  Pharmaceutical  department.    The  publishers  design  their 
Journal  to  be  an  independent  organ,  devoted  to  the  whole  interests  of  the 
medical  profession.   From  the  well  known  energy  and  ability  of  the  phar- 
maceutical Editor,  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  his  department  of  the 
new  Journal,  and,  if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  his  contributions  to 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  we  feel  as- 
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sured  that  he  will  enrich  the  "  Peninsular  and  Independent"  with  many 
valuable  and  interesting  papers. 

The  time  is  drawing  near,  when  the  nominal  tuition  in  Pharmacy,  which 
appertains  to  even  the  best  medical  schools  in  this  country,  will  have  to  be 
superseded  by  a  special  department,  teaching  certain  portions  of  what  i& 
now  taught  by  the  chairs  of  materia  medica  and  chemistry,  united  to,  and 
in,  a  practical  and  demonstrative  course  on  pharmacy,  in  all  the  relation? 
in  which  it  can  prove  useful  to  the  physician.  Such  positions  will  have  tc 
be  held  by  practical  pharmaceutists,  who,  by  study,  have  prepared  them- 
selves to  fill  the  functions  of  such  a  chair  with  honor,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  connection  with  the  pharmaceutical  profession  and  business 
will  keep  alive  and  constantly  renew  their  interest  in  its  progress.  The 
recent  creation  of  a  chair  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Academie  de  Medicine,  and 
the  appointment  to  it  of  M.  Soubeiran,  shows  how  the  matter  is  viewed  at 
one  of  the  centres  of  medical  teaching.  It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  find 
pharmaceutists  wh©  have  properly  qualified  themselves  for  such  positions.: 
but  if  the  movement  ever  proves  successful,  it  will  be  by  taking  such 
teachers  from  the  pharmaceutical  body,  as  much  more  likely  to  insure  the 
kind  of  tuition  needed  by  medical  students,  to  fit  them  for  prescribing  with 
the  effect,  and  in  the  forms,  best  calculated  to  meet  the  cases  treated. 


The  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  and  published  by  John 
B.  Trask,  M.  D.,  and  David  Wooster,  M.  D.  San  Francisco,  (Cal.,"> 
1858,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  new  California  Medical  Monthly,  illus- 
trated by  two  lithograph  engravings  executed  in  San  Francisco.  The 
astonishing  progress  of  the  SI  Dorado  of  the  West,  is  in  no  instance  better 
illustrated  than  that,  after  ten  years  existence,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, of  forty-eight  octavo  pages,  should  be  issued.  The  Editors  propose 
to  give  us  reports  from  the  cities  of  the  South  West  Coast,  Oregon,  and  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  when  possible.  For  our  own  interest  we  will  invite 
them  to  keep  a  corner  open  for  all  that  pertains  to  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy,  aboriginal  or  exotic,  both  in  their  therapeutical  and  natural  his- 
torical  relations.    We  will  exchange  with  pleasure. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Journal.    Edited  by  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  and  W.  H. 
Byford,  M.  D.  January,  1858.  Monthly,  pp.  50,  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 

Has  been  received  and  will  be  placed  on  our  exchange  list. 

Life ;  its  Relations,  Animal  and  Mental ;  an  Inaugural  Dissertation.    By  J. 
Dickson  Burns,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Charleston,  1857,  pp.  58, 

Has  been  received. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY, 
Delivered  March  11th,  1858,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,* 
By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

Gentlemen  : — A  time-honored  custom  requires  that  the  cere- 
monial which  has  just  been  witnessed,  should  be  followed  by  a 
word  of  gratulation  and  advice  ;  and  the  duty  of  conveying  it 
to  you,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  has  devolved  upon  me. 

The  old  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil  having  ceased,  per- 
mit me  to  welcome  you  into  the  ranks  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession,  as  qualified  to  take  part  in  its  duties  and  its  require- 
ments, and  determined  to  win  the  honors  and  emoluments  to 
which  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  them  will  justly  entitle  you. 

The  steps  by  which  you  have  gained  your  present  position 
have  been  many  and  tedious  ;  marked  with  numerous  trials  cal- 
culated to  discourage  your  progress.  These  accidents  of  fortune 
have  not  proved  injurious  : — the  blasts  that  assail  the  hill-side 
oak  but  develop  its  internal  power  of  resistance,  intertwine  more 
closely  its  fibres,  and  consolidate  its  tissues  ; — so  the  difficulties 
of  your  novitiate, — your  apprenticeship, — have  tended  to  bring 
out  your  latent  qualities ;  stimulate  your  ingenuity  ;  teach  you 
the  power  of  patience,  the  force  of  endurance,  and  the  all-con- 
quering influence  of  perseverance,  when  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  education  in  Pharmacy. 

The  profession  you  have  adopted  is  among  the  most  respecta- 
ble that  engage  the  attention  of  men  ;  its  results  are  directly 
beneficial  to  the  community,  when  its  practice  is  in  the  hands  of 

*  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  March  9,  1858. 
"  Resolved,  That  Prof.  Procter  be  desired  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  Valedictory 
Address  to  the  Graduating  Class,  at  the  coming  Commencement,  for  publication 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy."  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  Secretary. 
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qualified  individuals ;  and  without  its  aid  the  physician  is  great- 
ly circumscribed  in  his  ability  to  restore  the  sick  to  health  and 
enjoyment.  The  function  of  the  apothecary  is  one  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, in  so  far  as  he  is  the  custodian  of  the  powerful 
agents  by  which  cure  is  effected.  Ignorance  or  carelessness  on 
his  part  may  wholly  defeat  the  wisest  diagnosis,  and  most  ap- 
propriate prescription :  may  baffle  the  physician  in  his  endea- 
vors to  cope  with  disease  ;  and  even  consign  the  sufferer  to  an 
untimely  grave.  In  this  view,  then,  the  claims  of  Pharmacy  to 
rank  as  an  honorable  calling,  involving  regular  studies  and  skil- 
ful practice,  will  not  be  disputed ;  nor  will  the  pharmaceutist, 
when  worthily  engaged  in  its  legitimate  offices,  fail  to  receive 
the  respect  and  support  of  the  community  in  which  he  may  be 
located. 

The  history  of  Pharmacy,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  study,  even  to  the  non-professional  inquirer.  In 
the  earlier  ages  it  was  included  in  the  occupation  of  the  physician ; 
but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  this  union  was  severed  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  at  this  time  many  instances  oc- 
cur, where  the  duties  of  physician  and  apothecary  are  united  in 
the  same  individual.  They  are,  nevertheless,  distinct  avocations, 
tending  to  the  same  end ;  between  them  a  mutual  check  reac- 
tion occurs,  healthful  to  each  class. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  occupy  our  time  this  evening 
with  the  records  of  the  past,  full  of  teaching  as  they  are  to  those 
who  consult  them  earnestly  ;  yet  it  seems  entirely  appropriate 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  a  numerous  representation 
from  the  community  in  which  we  live  have  honored  us  by  their 
presence,  to  present  a  view  of  the  true  character  of  the  duties 
which  Pharmacy  owes  to  Medicine  and  to  the  community,  with 
the  obligations  due  by  these  in  return. 

In  the  long  course  of  ages,  medical  observers,  aided  by  acci- 
dent, have  detected  a  curative  power  in  numerous  substances 
existing  in  nature.  So  universal  is  the  necessity  for  medical 
aid,  that  men  in  all  countries  agree  in  promoting  the  discovery 
of  every  thing  capable  of  increasing  its  power  and  certainty  ; 
and  in  enlightened  countries  of  the  present  day,  the  care  and 
preparation  of  these  agents  has  been  committed  to  a  distinct 
class,  known  as  apothecaries,  pharmaceutists,  or  chemists  and 
druggists. 
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It  has  been  elsewhere  said,  that  the  three  primary  duties  of 
the  pharmaceutist  are  "  to  procure  and  keep  good  drugs  ;"  "to 
prepare  from  these  efficient  and  uniform  medicines  ;"  and  "to 
dispense  these  medicines  to  the  sick,  in  a  perfect  condition." 

To  perform  the  first  of  these  judiciously,  the  apothecary  must 
know  the  nature  and  qualities  of  drugs,  their  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate by  age  and  exposure,  the  means  of  preserving  them  in 
the  best  manner,  and  lastly,  he  must  conscientiously  practice 
what  he  knows,  the  most  difficult  and  often  the  least  appreciated 
portion  of  his  duty. 

The  study  of  drugs  involves  much  scientific  knowledge,  leads 
the  student  into  botany,  mineralogy  and  other  branches  of  na- 
tural history,  and  chemistry  is  largely  concerned  in  judging  of 
their  quality.  He  will  often  observe  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  in  the  production  of  medicinal  substances,  not  less  wonder- 
ful than  in  other  results  of  creative  power.  The  bark  of  the 
wild  cherry  tree  is  highly  prized  by  the  physician,  for  a  remark- 
able association  of  tonic  and  sedative  powers,  extremely  useful 
in  pectoral  and  cardiac  diseases.  The  principal  upon  which 
this  sedative  influence  depends  is  prussic  acid ;  the  same  vola- 
tile, evanescent  substance,  which,  when  made  by  the  chemist,  is 
so  powerful  a  poison  ;  and  which,  did  it  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  bark  when  gathered,  would  soon  evaporate  and  leave  it  near- 
ly worthless  on  drying.  But  so  useful  a  drug  has  not  been  left 
liable  to  certain  deterioration  ; — stored  safely  in  the  tissues  of 
the  bark  are  two  distinct  substances,  neither  of  which  is  the 
medicinal  acid,  but  when  they  come  together  in  the  presence  of 
water,  a  chemical  reaction  occurs,  and  from  the  twain  comes  the 
valuable  sedative  full  of  healing  power.  It  has  been  shown  by 
one  of  your  predecessors,  that  the  value  of  this  bark  varies  with 
the  season  of  its  collection,  having  double  the  strength  in  Octo- 
ber that  it  has  in  May  ;  and  the  well-informed  apothecary, 
knowing  this,  avoids  gathering  the  drug  in  the  spring  or 
summer. 

The  trees  producing  the  Peruvian  bark  are  found  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  South  American  Andes,  stretching  from 
near  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Bolivian  Republic,  growing  at  an 
elevation  varying  from  5000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Many  species  of  this  tree  exist,  yielding  barks  of  various 
quality  and  medical  value ;  some  containing  much  quinine, 
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others  little,  if  any.  The  collectors  of  the  bark  are  liable  through 
ignorance,  or  tempted  by  gain,  to  substitute  one  for  the  other. 
How  shall  the  apothecary,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
lofty  Cordilleras,  where  the  bark  is  gathered,  be  able  to  avoid 
the  results  of  this  ignorance,  or  fraud,  and  shield  the  sick  from 
the  effects  of  the  inert  substitution  ?  You,  Gentlemen,  can  reply 
to  this  question,  that  you  have  been  taught  the  nice  means  of 
discrimination,  by  which  the  genuine  are  distinguished  from  the 
spurious,  or  the  bark  of  one  species  from  that  of  another,  by  the 
color,  the  taste,  the  structure,  the  mosses  that  grow  on  their 
surfaces,  but,  beyond  all  other  means,  by  that  fnagical  power  of 
the  chemist,  which  compels  each  bark  to  give  up  its  secret 
strength,  in  kind  and  quantity,  to  his  scrutinizing  examination. 

Among  the  natural  causes  which  determine  the  value  of  medi- 
cinal substances,  climate  and  soil  exert  a  most  remarkable  in- 
fluence. Fox-glove,  so  valuable  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  Europe, 
is  shorn  of  half  its  power,  when  grown  in  the  United  States  ; 
Opium,  when  obtained  in  Turkey,  differs  materially,  both  in 
power  and  composition,  from  that  produced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile ;  and  these,  again,  from  the  varieties  raised  in  central  In- 
dia for  the  consumption  of  China.  In  the  recesses  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  carefully  excluded  from  observation  by  the  celestial 
policy,  grow  those  valuable  species  of  Rhubarb,  yielding  the 
best  varieties  of  the  drug,  which,  after  centuries  of  medical  ex- 
perience, continue  to  hold  a  prominent  position  among  the  in- 
dispensables  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  these  plants  into  Europe,  and  with  apparent 
success  ;  but  though  they  grow  with  luxuriance,  the  principles 
upon  which  their  medicinal  value  depend  are  but  imperfectly 
developed ;  and  as  medicines,  they  are  unfit  to  replace  their 
oriental  progenitors.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  has  been 
proven  and  carefully  recorded,  thousands  of  pounds  of  European 
rhubarb  are  annually  thrown  into  commerce,  and  consumed, 
not  on  its  own  merits,  but  as  a  cheap  means  of  adulterating  the 
more  costly  varieties  of  the  East.  Some  of  this  European  root 
rivals  the  genuine  in  the  beauty  of  its  internal  structure  and 
coloring;  but  its  odor,  and  taste,  and  chemical  composition, 
cease  to  correspond.  From  some  local  peculiarity  of  soil,  oxalic 
acid  combined  with  lime,  is  largely  an  ingredient  in  Tartarian 
rhubarb,  whilst  this  salt  is  very  slightly  found  in  the  product  of 
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England  and  France;  thus  affording  to  the  pharmaceutical  chemist 
an  unfailing  criterion  for  detecting  this  fraudulent  substitution, 
when  other  than  occular  evidence  is  needed. 

The  natural  causes  of  deterioration  in  drugs  are,  therefore, 
sufficiently  obvious  to  require  the  watchful  care  of  the  apothe- 
cary to  avoid  their  hurtful  influence ;  but  when  to  these  are  ad- 
ded the  results  of  a  wicked  trade  in  adulterations,  applicable  to 
nearly  every  valuable  item  of  the  Materia  Medica,  the  utmost 
prudence  and  acuteness  is  called  for  to  avoid  imposition.  Cream 
of  tartar,  the  pure  acid  salt  of  grape  juice,  is  mingled  with 
alum  and  vitriol ;  chalk,  gypsum  and  barytes  have  been  admixed 
with  calomel ;  and  the  oil  of  lemons,  so  delightful  for  its  fra- 
grance, is  reduced  with  the  spirit  of  turpentine.  In  the  means 
of  recognising  genuine,  and  detecting  adulterated  and  spurious 
drugs,  there  is,  Gentlemen,  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of 
your  experimental  talents,  and  I  trust  you  will  enter  it  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  partake  of  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  reap  the  honors, 
which  accrue  to  the  successful  prosecutor  of  this  important  and 
interesting  branch  of  pharmaceutical  investigation. 

The  conversion  of  drugs  into  efficient  and  uniform  medicines, 
fitted  for  administration  to  the  sick,  requires  the  skill  derived 
from  practical  experience ;  hence  the  importance  placed  by  our 
College  on  a  regular  four  years'  apprenticeship,  to  acquire  the 
details  of  the  business.  The  purest  and  best  drugs  may  become 
inert  and  valueless  by  unskilful  preparation ;  compounds  of  safe 
and  efficient  powers  may  become  poisonous,  and  changed  in  cha- 
racter, by  careless  manipulation  and  ignorance.  The  physician 
may  have  his  faith  in  remedies  destroyed  by  the  use  of  ill-pre- 
pared samples,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  short-coming  of  the 
apothecary  upon  whom  he  relied.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  able 
pharmaceutist  to  render  his  preparations  efficient  in  power,  and 
beautiful  in  appearance  ;  the  contrast  of  the  adept  and  the  pre- 
tender is  so  perceptible  in  this  department  of  the  business,  that 
the  public  eye  will  draw  the  distinction,  in  the  transparence  of 
syrups,  the  fineness  of  powders,  and  the  creamy  smoothness  of 
ointments,  when  unable  to  judge  of  their  medicinal  power.  If 
it  is  so  important  to  attend  to  these  visible,  though  not  always 
essential  evidences  of  care,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it 
to  scrupulously  effect  the  accurate  combination  of  ingredients  in 
the  officinal  preparations  ?  By  neglecting  this  care,  precipitated 
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sulphur  may  become  contaminated  with  twice  its  weight  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  ;  calomel,  by  careless  washing,  may  contain  corro- 
sive sublimate  ;  glycerin  may  be  affected  by  sensible  portions 
of  lead,  and  vegetable  extracts  by  copper,  from  the  use  of  ill- 
conditioned  apparatus. 

Gentlemen,  the  lessons  you  have  learned  in  the  laboratory 
and  at  the  lecture  room  have  taught  you  to  avoid  these  errors, 
and  they  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  by  practice  and  study 
should  be  rendered  more  and  more  effective. 

If  the  selection  of  drugs  and  the  preparation  of  medicines 
involves  so  many  requisites,  the  dispensing  of  these  to  the  sick, 
by  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  calls  for  a  higher  qualifica- 
tion and  a  wider  experience.  Whatever  knowledge  he  may  have 
gained,  to  whatever  extent  his  ingenuity  may  have  been  stimu- 
lated, however  much  his  patience  and  care  may  have  been  cul- 
tivated, the  conscientious  apothecary  finds  ample  scope  for  their 
exercise  and  employment  in  this  division  of  his  daily  engage- 
ments. If  he  would  avoid  error,  the  dispenser  must  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  his  will ;  he  must  be  conscious  of  every 
act  that  he  performs,  and  shun  mental  preoccupation  as  he  would 
the  fabled  influence  of  the  poison  upas,  as  it  is  the  true  source  of 
of  most  of  the  fatal  mistakes,  strictly  due  to  the  apothecary, 
which  the  annals  of  Pharmacy  occasionally  record.  In  reading 
a  prescription  the  dispenser  has  not  only  to  understand  what  is 
written,  but  he  should  feel  satisfied  that  what  it  calls  for  is  in- 
tended by  the  physician.  Although,  legally,  the  recipe  of  a 
physician  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  dispense  any  poison  or 
composition,  yet  the  pharmaceutist,  when  duly  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  of  his  office,  feels  morally  bound  to  extend  a 
rational  judgment  in  reference  to  the  prescription  he  dispenses, 
as  well  in  justice  to  the  prescriber,  as  to  the  patient  and  himself. 

The  exercise  of  this  watchful  supervision  requires  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  discretion,  when  it  leads  the  apothecary  to  believe 
he  has  detected  an  error.  It  is  a  matter  solely  between  the 
physician  and  himself.  He  may  find,  on  inquiry,  that  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  patient  required  the  unusual  dose,  and 
that  his  own  judgment  was  wrong.  Hence  nothing  short  of  a 
feeling  of  duty,  based  on  the  utmost  certainty,  should  cause  him 
to  doubt  the  literal  meaning  of  a  physician's  prescription,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  omission. 
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Fortunately  the  need  of  this  interposition  is  rarely  required, 
and  would  be  yet  more  infrequent,  but  for  the  thoughtlessness 
of  those  who  are  near  the  physician  when  engaged  in  writing 
his  prescription.  During  this  important  act,  when  his  faculties 
require  to  be  concentrated  on  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
when  a  long  list  of  medicines  have  to  be  selected  from  and  asso- 
ciated, when  the  numerical  proportions  of  these  have  to  be  cal- 
culated and  symbolized,  and  the  dose  duly  ascertained  and 
indicated,  he  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the  attendants  with 
ill-timed  and  irrelevant  questions,  or  by  relatives  with  expres- 
sions of  excited  feeling,  tending  to  distract  his  attention. 

The  subject  of  the  custody  and  sale  of  poisons  is  of  serious 
interest  to  the  pharmaceutist.  By  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  a 
large  number  of  plants  and  minerals  are  noxious  to  animal  life. 
Of  these,  many  rank  as  eminently  valuable  medicines  ;  others 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  are  kept  by  the 
apothecary  and  druggist.  Not  only  has  he  to  dispense  these 
poisons  by  prescription,  but  many  are  habitually  sold  by  the 
druggist,  and  bought  by  the  people,  without  other  license  than 
that  which  creates  the  demand  with  the  consumer,  or  which  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  calls  forth  in  the  dispenser.  Except 
in  a  few  isolated  localities,  no  legal  regulations  exist  to  restrain 
this  traffic,  and  each  dealer,  be  he  druggist  or  apothecary,  grocer 
or  storekeeper,  is  left  to  pursue  such  policy  in  regard  to  it  as  he 
may  deem  expedient. 

Until  quite  recently  the  same  unrestrained  trade  existed  in 
England,  but  Parliament,  aroused  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
accidental  and  murder  poisoning,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  all  poisonous  agents.  This 
committee  has  been  in  session  for  many  months  past,  and  have 
not  yet  perfected  the  draught  of  a  law,  owing  to  the  numerous 
difficulties  that  arise  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  law 
practically  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  not  burdensome  to  the 
legitimate  dispensing  of  medicines  by  pharmaceutical  chemists. 

So  impressed  was  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
at  its  late  meeting  in  this  city,  with  the  practical  difficulties  that 
present  in  framing  a  statute  to  meet  the  evils  of  poisoning,  that 
they  preferred  to  confine  their  action  to  a  circular  of  advice  to 
apothecaries  and  druggists,  rather  than  recommend  legislative 
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interference,  believing  that  a  large  number  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
United  States  have  adopted  regulations  for  this  traffic  in  their 
own  undirected  sense  of  its  propriety. 

Gentlemen,  you  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  precepts  you 
have  received  from  us  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  nor  will  I 
doubt  but  that  they  will  ever  be  remembered  in  your  profes- 
sional intercourse  with  the  public.  Toxicology,  or  the  science 
of  poisons,  in  its  medico-legal  aspect,  is  part  of  the  acquirements 
of  the  thorough  pharmaceutical  chemist.  He  should  be  able  to 
make  investigations  when  duty  calls  him  ;  but,  let  me  advise  you, 
leave  such  engagements  for  the  professional  chemist;  do  not 
seek  these  occasions  of  public  notoriety,  as  the  time  consumed  in 
the  process,  and  the  annoyance  of  judicial  cross-questioning  by 
opposing  attorneys,  to  baffle  and  confuse  your  evidence,  will 
more  than  outweigh  the  satisfaction  that  may  arise  from  vindi- 
cating the  power  of  science  when  exhibited  in  the  service  of 
justice. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the  dispenser 
and  the  community  or  neighborhood  in  which  he  is  located. 
When  an  apothecary  shop  is  opened,  the  proprietor  tacitly,if 
not  verbally,  announces  that  he  has  prepared  himself  with  the 
knowledge,  skill  and  material  required  to  perform  the  responsi- 
ble duties  that  appertain  to  his  vocation  :  each  family  around 
him  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  truthfulness  of  this  annuncia- 
tion, as,  sooner  or  later,  all  may  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
testing  it  practically.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge  and  material 
is  but  obscurely  understood  by  them ;  the  pure  and  the  impure, 
the  inert  and  the  poisonous,  the  true  and  the  genuine,  may  be 
taken  by  each  family  in  the  confidence  they  repose  in  the  ability 
and  honesty  of  their  dispenser.  Gentlemen,  mark  this  beautiful 
relationship  !  reflect  on  the  almost  child-like  reliance  which 
sends  the  family  messenger  to  you  for  aid  for  its  afflicted  mem- 
ber !  How  priceless  is  the  value  of  a  pharmaceutical  reputation, 
when  exalted  by  knowledge  and  skill,  and  adorned  with  con- 
scientiousness and  integrity;  and  with  what  jealous  care  it 
should  be  tended  that  its  brightness  be  not  tarnished. 

Like  the  physician,  though  in  a  different  manner,  the  apothe- 
cary becomes  the  recipient  of  much  that  pertains  to  the  un- 
written history  of  his  neighbors.    In  moments  of  distress,  when 
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the  delicate  equilibrium  of  organic  forces  which  result  in  health, 
are  harshly  assaulted  by  the  emotions,  chapters  are  opened 
which  give  insight  into  unseen  and  untold  episodes  of  humanity. 
To  his  ear,  poverty-engendered  illness  brings  many  a  tale  of 
mental  and  physical  suffering,  which  else  had  remained  untold 
and  quietly  borne  until  better  times  smiled  on  their  subjects. 
He  often  beholds  the  secret  motives  which  influence  public 
actions ;  he  can  understand  the  brilliancy  of  many  a  speaker 
and  actor  on  the  surface  of  public  life,  and  trace  it  to  opium  or 
chloroform.  He  can  sometimes  detect  the  primal  efforts  of  the 
suicide  and  poisoner  ;  to  him  comes  the  incipient,  and  yet  shame- 
faced, inebriate,  to  get  relief  from  the  effects  of  his  early  aberra- 
tions, whilst  he  still  regards  a  reputation  for  sobriety ;  and  to 
him  often  applies  the  victim  of  unhallowed  love,  for  aid  in  her 
last  extremity,  when  despair,  gathering  its  darkening  folds 
around  her,  pictures  the  future  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  black- 
ness and  woe. 

Nor  is  it  always  in  the  darker  phases  of  mental  outpouring 
that  the  dispenser  of  medicines  becomes  the  recipient  of  human 
confidence.  Family  joys  as  well  as  sorrows  find  utterance.  He 
is  often  made  a  witness  of  the  bright  aspirations  which  arise  on 
the  occasion  of  the  safe  accession  to  the  family  circle  of  a  new 
candidate  for  parental  care  and  responsibility.  When  the 
wanderer  has  returned  to  his  home,  stricken  with  disease,  the 
pleasure  that  wells  up  among  its  inmates  is  shared  by  the 
apothecary  as  he  listens  to  the  gladdened  accents  of  a  parent  or 
brother,  whilst  preparing  something  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer. 
These  confidences  and  opportunities  are  not  restricted  to  a 
single  class ;  all  shades  of  society  become  objects  of  interest  to 
the  intelligent  dispenser  ;  and  he  should  let  discretion  govern 
his  tongue,  and  wisdom  his  actions,  in  relation  to  all  that  tran- 
spires of  private  history  in  his  intercourse  with  those  who  fre- 
quent his  establishment. 

Gentlemen,  you  who  are  dispensers  of  medicine,  need  I  caution 
you  further  in  regard  to  your  professional  pathway  ?  The  pre- 
cepts you  have  received  and  the  practical  training  you  have  ex- 
perienced have  instilled  into  you  the  length  and  the  breadth,  the 
height  and  the  depth  of  its  varied  requirements.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  keep  them  green  and  fresh  in  your  memories ;  let  a  sense 
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of  professional  honor  keep  you  in  the  line  which  has  been  mark- 
ed out  for  your  pursuit  ;  let  no  temptation  allure  you  into  a 
compromise  with  principle  ;  determine  to  execute  your  known 
duties,  in  the  right  spirit,  and  the  reward  will  be  the  confidence, 
respect  and  patronage  of  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

Some  of  you  propose  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  a  druggist 
or  wholesale  dealer  in  drugs  for  supplying  the  dispenser.  Are 
you  fully  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  responsibili- 
ties ?  Are  you  prepared  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  worthless 
drugs,  held  out  by  the  demands  of  the  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled, to  whom  cheapness  is  the  rule  ?  have  you  deter- 
mined to  exercise  the  knowledge  and  skill,  just  now  so  honora- 
bly accorded  to  you,  in  upholding  the  quality  of  imported  drugs, 
and  in  protecting  the  well-disposed,  though  ignorant,  who  may 
come  to  you  in  good  faith  to  purchase  their  stock  ?  Too  many 
there  are  who  buy  and  sell  drugs,  wholesale,  without  a  thought 
of  their  object  as  means  of  cure,  as  agents,  upon  the  quality  of 
which  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men  may  depend.  A  real  in- 
cident, which  occurred  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  is  so 
much  to  the  point  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  that  it  may  be 
safely  adduced.  This  friend,  who  I  shall  call  Colton,  and  who 
at  that  time  was  an  eminent  pharmaceutist  on  Broadway,  having 
occasion  to  replenish  his  stock  of  cantharides,  or  blistering  flies, 
called  on  the  druggist,  with  whom  he  usually  dealt,  to  procure 
them ;  but  he  having  none,  application  was  made  to  another 
druggist,  who  shall  be  called  Haswell.  Entering  the  extensive 
establishment  of  the  latter,  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

Colton. — "  I  am  informed  that  you  have  powdered  cantharides 
of  good  quality,  and  I  am  desirous  of  getting  some  that  is  re- 
liable." 

Haswell. — "  Oh  certainly!  you  will  find  none  better  ;  we  had 
the  powder  made  expressly  for  our  sales,  from  selected  flies." 

Colton.- — "  I  am  particular  in  providing  this  drug,  as  you 
know  how  much  depends  on  its  efficient  and  prompt  action." 

Haswell. — "  You  may  rely  upon  our  article  as  in  good  con- 
dition." 

Here  the  conversation  closed,  Colton  gave  his  order,  and  left 
the  store.  Some  weeks  after,  while  he  was  engaged  at  his 
counter,  Haswell  walked  in,  evidently  under  some  nervous  ex- 
citement, when  the  following  occurred : 
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Colton. — "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Haswell,  can  I  serve  you  to 
day  ?" 

Haswell  "  A  member  of  my  family  has  been  taken  suddenly 

ill ;  her  physician,  among  other  treatment,  has  prescribed  a 
blister,  and  I  have  come  out  of  my  way,  believing  from  your 
well-earned  reputation  that  we  may  rely  on  your  cerate,  and 
much  depends  on  the  rapid  action  of  the  plaster. 

Qolton. — "  I  have  always  been  careful  in  preparing  this  cerate 
from  good  flies,  and  fortunately,  in  this  instance,  I  have  your 
own  testimony  in  addition,  in  their  favor." 

Haswell,  who  had  till  that  moment  forgotten  the  first  transac- 
tion, quickly  replied,  "  But,  sir  !  are  you  sure  those  flies  were 
active  ?  have  you  tried  them  ?" 

Colton — "  You  said  they  were  when  you  sold  them  to  me." 

Haswell. — "  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  blister  is  for  my  daughter  ! 
Don't  you  understand  me?  for  my  only  daughter  !  Can  I  rely 
upon  it?" 

Colton. — "  For  your  daughter  !  And  so  my  cerate  is  for 
every  other  man's  daughter  who  deals  with  me,  and  who  may 
need  it,  and  who  is  as  dear  to  his  affection  as  yours  is  to  you. 
When  I  purchased  those  flies  from  you,  it  was  your  reiterated 
assurance  of  their  reliability  that  chiefly  induced  me  to  take 
them,  but  now  I  perceive  that  your  language  had  no  real  value, 
and  that  it  was  given  in  the  spirit  of  a  huckster.  I  trust,  sir, 
that  this  incident  will  be  of  use  in  your  future  transactions  ;  and 
for  your  present  comfort  I  may  assure  you  that  your  flies  were 
found  to  be  efficient,  before  they  were  dispensed." 

Haswell  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  and  said, 
that  never  before  had  he  been  properly  impressed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  the  wholesale  drug  business. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  drug  market  of  the 
United  States  has  been  favorably  affected  by  the  gradual  opera- 
of  the  drug  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1848,  rendering  all  im- 
ported drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  subject  to  inspection, 
before  passing  the  Custom  house.  At  the  port  of  New  York, 
during  the  period  of  eight  years  that  this  law  was  administered 
by  Dr.  M.  J.  Baily,  the  late  efficient  Examiner,  the  amount  of 
spurious,  adulterated  and  deteriorated  drugs  rejected  and  screened 
out  of  the  market,  was  900,000  lbs.,  which  vast  amount,  but 
for  this  law,  would  have  been  scattered  through  the  country. 
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The  picture  drawn  by  Hassell  of  the  adulterations  of  food  and 
medicines  practised  in  England,  as  revealed  to  him  by  the 
microscope,  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  deplorable,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  a  volume  now  accessible  to  the  public.  The  power  of 
Parliament  is  being  directed  to  this  subject,  as  it  relates  to 
Great  Britain,  and  something  may  be  done  to  diminish  the  evils 
of  adulteration,  which  are  now  so  extensively  practised  by  the 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  that  industrious  people.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  are  much  behind  them, 
in  regard  to  «  home  adulterations."  The  power  of  Congress  is 
limited  to  the  Custom  House  when  it  presents  us  foreign  pro- 
ducts in  good  condition.  Once  beyond  the  Examiner,  they  are 
open  to  the  mercy  of  American  ingenuity ;  the  skill  which 
evinces  itself  in  the  production  of  genuine  French  brandies, 
wines  and  perfumes,  is  not  slow  to  enter  the  domain  of  medicines, 
and  by  the  aid  of  modern  alchemy,  transmute  the  bitterness  of 
willow  bark,  and  the  glossy  fibre  of  the  cotton  boll,  into  verita- 
ble quinine  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 

Legislation,  to  meet  this  evil  in  its  home  aspect,  must  originate 
and  be  carried  into  effect,  by  the  authorities  of  each  State  ; 
adulterating  medicines  must  be  made  a  felony,  punishable  by 
statute,  just  as  any  other  crime  against  the  welfare  of  the  public 
health.  But  amid  the  diversified  interests  striving  for  ascend- 
ancy at  our  legislative  centres,  such  wholesome  sanitary  measures 
have  little  chance  for  a  hearing  ;  for,  whilst  even  the  reported 
approach  of  a  pestilent  epidemic  will  send  forth  stringent 
mandates,  crippling  commerce  in  their  unsparing  application 
of  the  laws  of  Quarantine,  the  perennial,  ever  present  evils  that 
we  have  pictured,  flourish  and  extend,  unheeded  by  the  fathers 
of  the  State. 

My  friends  !  we  are  about  to  part.  Before  giving  the  sign 
let  me  tell  you  a  truth — a  truth  which  twenty-seven  years  of  pro- 
fessional experience  have  but  tended  to  confirm.  The  only 
permanent  cure  for  these  evils  is  the  union  of  knowledge,  skill 
and  integrity  in  the  dispenser  of  medicines. 

As  teachers,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the  first.  The 
second  you  have  gained  in  the  several  establishments  of  your 
special  preceptors.  The  last  rests  with  yourselves.  It  is  the 
crowning  qualification,  which,  as  worn  or  discarded,  shall  render 
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you  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  communities  in  which  your 
future  lots  may  be  cast.  Let  me  earnestly  invite  you,  then,  to 
wear  it  in  its  purity  and  unsullied  brightness,  as  it  applies  to 
your  professional  duties  in  all  their  details.  Rest  not  satisfied 
with  that  phase  of  integrity  which  relates  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  the  visible  rendering  of  what  is  due  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  customers.  This  much  can  be  legally  and  socially 
claimed  of  you,  and  the  merest  regard  for  reputation  will  lead  to 
their  liquidation.  But  let  your  integrity  be  felt  by  the  invalid 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber,  through  the  purity  and  perfec- 
tion of  your  medicines,  in  the  care  exercised  in  dispensing  them, 
and  in  your  intelligent  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the 
physician,  as  expressed  in  his  written  prescriptions.  Let  it  be 
manifested  by  your  resistance  to  those  strong  temptations  to 
gain,  which  a  mercenary  system  of  empyricism  holds  out  to  the 
apothecary  and  druggist,  which,  too  often,  render  them  willing 
agents  in  the  deception  of  the  public  ;  and  finally  in  a  uniform 
and  undiscriminating  attention  to  the  medical  requirements  of 
your  several  neighborhoods.  Integrity  thus  practised  brings  a 
reward  as  certain  as  it  is  priceless,  a  satisfaction  that  no  money 
can  buy,  second  only  to  that  higher  happiness  which  crowns  the 
fast  held  integrity  of  the  good  man,  who  has  unswervingly  per- 
formed all  his  moral  and  religious  duties.  Farewell. 


ON  COLCHICIA. 
By  John  E,  Carter. 

(An  Inaugural  Essay  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.) 

In  selecting  the  subject  of  Colchicia  for  a  thesis,  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been  examined  by  several 
chemists ;  but  as  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  between  different 
authorities  respecting  some  of  its  properties,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
was  stated,  so  recently  as  the  past  winter,  that  colchicia  was 
merely  veratria  modified  by  coloring  matter  and  adhering  im- 
purities, I  have  thought  that  there  was  still  room  for  investiga- 
tion. 

Colchicum  autumnale,  or  some  very  closely  allied  species  of 
colchicum,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  a  plant  possess- 
ing remedial  and  even  poisonous  properties.    Dr.  Pereira  states 
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that  it  was  known  to  Dioscorides  and  his  cotemporaries  as  an 
active  drug.  For  a  long  time  it  fell  into  disrepute,  and  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
employed  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  was  reintroduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession  by  Baron  Storck,  about  the  year  1763, 
and  since  then  both  the  seeds  and  corms  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 

Colchicum  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Melanthacese  which 
embraces  a  number  of  poisonous  plants ;  among  which  are 
Veratrum  album,  V.  sabadilla,  V.  viride,  and  Asagraea  officinalis, 
all  of  which  contain  veratria,  and  as  in  some  of  its  therapeutical 
effects,  colchicum  resembles  veratria,  this  alkaloid  was  formerly 
supposed  really  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  plant.  In 
fact,  in  the  year  1820,  Pelletier  and  Caventou  announced  the  ex- 
istence of  supergallate  of  veratria  in  the  corms.  This  statement 
was  received  as  correct  until  1833,  when  Geiger  and  Hess  stated 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  isolating  from  colchicum  seeds  a  pecu- 
liar alkaloid,  to  which  they  gave  the  appropriate  name  of  colchi- 
cine, and  which,  they  stated,  differed  from  veratria  in  being 
crystallizable,  not  sternutatory,  more  soluble  in  water  and  less 
acrid  to  the  taste  than  veratria.  Since  then  some  chemists  have 
denied  the  existence  of  a  distinct  alkaloid  colchicia,  and  have 
asserted  that  it  was  identical  with  veratria ;  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  colchicum  owes 
its  activity  to  a  principle  essentially  different. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Vol.  29,  page  235,  is 
a  translation  of  an  article  by  L.  Oberlin,  who  states  that  he  has 
obtained  from  meadow  saffron  seeds  a  white,  crystallizable,  neu- 
tral principle  containing  nitrogen,  which  he  calls  colchiceine, 
and  which  although  in  some  of  its  reactions  it  resembles  colchicia, 
with  other  reagents  it  behaves  very  differently  from  that  sub- 
stance. One  very  characteristic  distinction  is  the  fact  that  this 
colchiceine  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  does  not 
affect  reddened  litmus  paper  ;  properties  which  cut  it  off  entirely 
from  the  class  of  vegetable  alkalies.  L.  Oberlin  appears  to  con- 
sider this  neutral  substance  as  the  real  active  principle,  and  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  an  organic  alkaloid  in  the  plant ;  but  I 
think  the  following  experiments  will  show  that  the  activity  of 
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the  corms  depends  in  part  at  least  on  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid 
colchicia. 

In  the  same  Journal,  Vol.  27,  page  539,  is  a  translation  of  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  tinct.  sem. 
colchici,  together  with  some  tests  for  colchicia  reported  by  Dr. 
Casper. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  all  those  who  have  published  investi- 
gations on  the  subject  of  colchicum  since  the  time  of  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  have  selected  the  seeds  to  experiment  on,  and 
have  bestowed  but  little  attention  on  the  corms.  Prof.  K. 
Schroff,  makes  use  of  the  following  language  as  lately  as  the 
middle  of  the  year  1856.  "The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  the 
fresh  and  dried  bulbs  being  alike  with  those  produced  by  colchi- 
cine, this  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  really  active  principle, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  prepared  yet  from 
the  bulb."  (American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Vol.  29,  page  324.) 

A  large  number  of  experiments  were  performed  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  best  method  of  isolating  colchicia.  The  follow- 
ing process  was  found  easy  of  application  and  afforded  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  result.  A  portion  of  dried  English  corms  was  re- 
duced to  coarse  powder,  packed  in  a  displacement  apparatus, 
and  slowly  percolated  with  alcohol  s.  g.  .835  until  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  resulting  tincture  was  evaporated  by  means  of  a 
water  bath  until  it  assumed  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  it  was 
then  poured  into  about  ten  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  and  strongly  shaken  ;  an  abundant  precipitation 
of  soft  resin  took  place,  which  was  removed  from  the  liquor  by 
straining  through  calico.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  about 
one  half  the  bulk  of  the  root  operated  on ;  and,  when  cold,  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  was  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  formed. 
This  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter,  strongly  pressed  be- 
tween folds  of  bibulous  paper  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  adhering  dark  liquid,  and  then  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
boiled  with  a  very  little  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  product  answered  to  the  tests  given  for 
colchicia,  but  it  was  contaminated  with  a  brown  coloring  matter 
difficult  to  remove,  and  contained  a  small  portion  of  a  substance 
which  slightly  modified  its  reaction  with  some  tests. 
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The  alkaloid  was  afterwards  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater 
purity  and  more  plentifully  by  the  following  method. 

Three  pounds  of  the  dried  English  corms  were,  as  in  the  former 
process,  exhausted  by  alcohol,  the  tincture  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
thrown  into  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution 
filtered.  Solution  of  ammonia  was  added  to  the  liquor  until  it 
was  nearly  neutral,  and  then  solution  of  tannin  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate was  formed.  The  insoluble  tannate  was  separated  from 
the  residual  liquor  by  filtration,  well  washed  with  water,  and  while 
still  moist,  thoroughly  triturated  with  at  least  five  times  its 
weight  of  freshly  prepared  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  Small  por- 
tions of  alcohol  were  added  from  time  to  time  during  the  tritura- 
tion, until  the  quantity  amounted  to  twelve  fluid  ounces.  The 
whole  was  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat.  Twenty  grains  of  nearly  white  colchicia 
were  obtained  from  the  three  pounds  of  root  employed. 

As  thus  obtained  colchicia  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  mass 
which  becomes  nearly  white  when  powdered,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter 
taste  without  sharpness  or  acrimony.  It  is  not  sternutatory :  a 
portion  was  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  and  occasioned  no  immediate 
effect,  but  after  some  time  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  dryness  in 
the  nasal  passages  was  experienced,  followed  by  a  discharge  of 
thin  mucus  slightly  tinged  with  blood. 

t  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  still  more 
soluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  very  soluble  in  absolute,  officinal,  and 
dilute  alcohol,  both  cold  and  hot ;  sparingly  and  slowly  soluble 
in  pure  ether,  but  quite  soluble  in  commercial  ether  containing 
alcohol ;  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  apparently  insoluble  in 
benzole.  It  is  freely  taken  up  by  aqua  ammonise  and  dilute 
liquor  potassae. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  crystallizing  this  principle.  A  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  leaves  the 
colchicia  as  a  varnish  like  mass ;  and  a  precisely  similar  result  is 
obtained  if  chloroform  or  commercial  ether  be  substituted  for 
alcohol.  A  solution  in  distilled  water  or  very  dilute  alcohol, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  the  alkaloid  as  a  flocculent 
precipitate  devoid  of  crystallization. 

It  restores  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus  paper  if  moistened 
and  laid  on  it,  and  a  portion  added  to  an  infusion  of  litmus,  red- 
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dened  by  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  completely  restores 
the  blue  color  to  the  liquid.  It  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids, 
and  forms  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  salt  which  I  think  is  evidently 
crystalline  when  examined  with  a  microscope.  These  properties 
give  it  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  classed  among  the  vegetable 
alkaloids. 

In  the  dose  of  l-10th  of  a  grain  colchicia  produced  a  purga- 
tive effect,  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  nausea  and  distress. 
A  decidedly  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  was  experienced 
during  its  operation ;  the  pulse  being  reduced  from  eighty-six  to 
seventy  strokes  per  minute. 

The  following  list  of  tests  for  colchicia  has  been  prepared  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  care,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
different  result  was  obtained  from  that  previously  published  by 
other  writers,  the  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  in 
order  to  guard  against  error  from  accidental  causes. 

In  a  solution  in  distilled  water : — 

Tannin, — a  white  precipitate,  soluble  both  in  dilute  acids  and 
dilute  alkalies. 

Iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium, — a  white  precipitate. 

Aqueous  solution  of  iodine, — a  bulky  brown  precipitate. 

Chlorine  water, — no  immediate  effect,  but  after  a  few  seconds 
a  white  cloud  is  produced  ;  ammonia  added  dissolves  it  with  a  light 
brownish  color ;  a  small  portion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
added  before  the  ammonia  does  not  alter  the  effect. 

Red  oxide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium, — an  immediate  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess. 

Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper, — a  greenish  color  ;  after  a  time 
a  light  green  precipitate  subsides. 

Sulphuric  acid, — a  clear  yellow  color. 

Nitric  acid, — a  clear  yellow  color. 

Both  neutral  and  subacetate  of  lead, — no  precipitate  or  colora- 
tion. 

Bichromate  of  potassa, — no  precipitate  or  coloration. 
In  a  solution  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  : — 
Ammonia, — a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Terchloride  of  gold, — a  yellow  precipitate. 
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Bichloride  of  platina, — a  yellow  precipitate. 

Tinct.  ferri  chlorid. — no  precipitate  or  coloration. 

Dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  tincture  of  iodine  added, 
a  brown  precipitate,  dissolving  on  the  application  of  heat  and 
depositing  again  as  a  brownish  fiocculent  precipitate  as  the  liquor 
cools ;  ammonia  added  to  the  liquid  while  hot  prevents  this  de- 
posit. 

When  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  solution  of  an  intense  yellow 
color ;  a  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potassa  added,  a  purplish 
color  passing  into  dirty  green  is  produced. 

A  fragment  of  nitrate  of  potassa  added  to  the  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid,  causes  a  beautiful  blue  color,  changing  to  green, 
then  greenish  black,  dark  brown  or  purple,  light  brown,  and 
finally  reddish  yellow,  which  last  color  is  permanent  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  These  colors  merge  into  one  another  rapidly  and 
form  a  very  beautiful  experiment. 

Rubbed  with  ordinary  commercial' nitric  acid,  a  clear  yellow 
solution  is  formed ;  but  if  strong  red  fuming  nitric  acid  be  em- 
ployed, a  change  of  colors  is  produced  very  similar  to  that  caused 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

The  most  delicate  of  these  appears  to  be  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  nitre  test.  I  have  obtained  a  satisfactory  reaction  with  less 
than  l-5000th  of  a  grain  of  colchicia  in  this  way.  The  most 
delicate  test  for  colchicia  in  solution  that  I  have  tried  is  tannic 
acid,  but  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction  is  much  impaired  where  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  colchicia  is  employed  instead  of  the  alkaloid 
itself,  for  the  tannate,  although  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  is  dissolved  pretty  freely  by  dilute  acids. 

By  these  tests  colchicia  may  readily  be  detected  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  The  stomach  of  a  cat  which  had  been  killed  by  a 
dose  of  colchicia,  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and  macerated  in 
eight  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol,  s.  g.  .835,  for  twelve  hours,  filtered 
and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness.  The  extract-like 
matter  thus  obtained  was  treated  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  boiling 
distilled  water  and  the  solution  filtered.  Portions  of  this  liquid 
yielded  the  following  indications  of  the  presence  of  colchicia  : — 
tannin,  a  white  precipitate  ;  chlorine  water,  a  white  cloud ;  and 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  a  green  precipitate  by  standing.  A 
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portion  of  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  yielded  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  nitre,  the  characteristic  change  of  colors  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

Colchicia  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged.  When  heated  in  a 
small  tube  retort  it  fuses,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  below 
redness,  giving  off  combustible  gas  and  leaving  a  bulky  shining 
black  coal,  full  of  vesicles,  in  the  retort.  If  cautiously  heated 
on  a  slip  of  platina  foil  it  first  melts,  without  decomposition,  into 
a  clear  liquid,  which  if  allowed  to  cool  forms  a  transparent  glass, 
but  if  the  heat  be  raised  it  inflames  and  burns  with  a  white 
smoky  flame,  leaving  a  small  amount  of  coal,  which  is  readily 
dissipated  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat.  A  mere  trace  of  a 
spot  is  left  on  the  foil,  showing  the  position  of  the  alkaloid  before 
decomposition. 

Considerable  annoyance  was  experienced  in  the  purification 
of  colchicia  from  coloring  matter,  on  account  of  the  great  loss 
always  sustained  when  it  was  brought  in  contact  with  animal 
charcoal.  Even  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphate  was  de- 
prived of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  colchicia  by  boiling  for 
a  few  minutes  with  purified  animal  coal ;  a  still  larger  proportion 
was  lost  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  uncombined  alkaloid 
was  treated  in  this  manner ;  and  a  watery  solution  of  the  acetate 
was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  bitterness  by  agitation  in  the 
cold  with  a  portion  of  freshly  prepared  ivory  black.  This  pro- 
perty of  animal  charcoal  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  its  ad- 
ministration in  cases  of  poisoning  by  colchicia  or  preparations  of 
colchicum ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly  harmless  very  large  quantities 
might  be  swallowed  without  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  its 
use.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  a  perfect  antidote,  but  might 
serve  as  a  palliative  until  the  stomach  could  be  emptied  by  the 
usual  means. 

It  was  thought  possible  that  a  derivative  alkaloid  might  be 
obtained  from  colchicia  by  distillation  with  caustic  potassa,  but 
although  the  experiment  was  carefully  performed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  acid,  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid  could  be  obtained  in  the  distillate. 
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ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLODION. 
By  Oliver  G.  Sherman. 

(An  Inaugural  Essay  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  1858.) 

Although  collodion  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and,  to  a 
more  limited  extent,  in  surgery,  yet  the  chemical  changes  and 
causes  of  disappointment  in  its  preparation  are  little  under- 
stood ;  thereby  rendering  its  manufacture  one  of  much  trouble 
and  perplexity,  and  oftentimes  resulting  in  entire  failures.  I  do 
not  design  to  enter  fully  into  the  rationale  of  the  minute  chemi- 
cal changes  which  take  place,  but  simply  to  notice  some  of  the 
causes  .which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  disappointment,  and 
to  give  a  practical  formula,  so  that  pharmaceutists  may  meet 
with  success  when  they  undertake  its  preparation.  This  formula 
I  shall  endeavor  to  construct  in  accordance  with  a  few  rules, 
which  have  been  found  necessary  to  follow. 

To  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Benj.  J.  Crew,  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  of  my  knowledge  of  this  preparation,  and  with 
his  approbation  have  instituted  this  article.  During  my  experi- 
ments to  obtain  a  soluble  cotton,  I  have  taken  particular  notice 
of  the  different  textures  and  solubilities  which  resulted,  and 
have  found  that  they  were  modified  according  to  the  strength 
and  temperature  of  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  used.  The  formula 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  directs  the  use  of  nitrate  of  potassa  ; 
this  process  is  constantly  causing  unsatisfactory  results,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned,  when  made  in 
large  quantities,  for  that  of  the  two  acids.  My  experiments  were 
made  with  the  latter,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks 
accordingly,  Much  depends  on  the  strength  of  these  acids. 
The  temperature  of  those  of  a  proper  strength,  when  mixed, 
should  rise  from  70g  F.  to  about  135°  F.;  this  temperature  being 
necessary  to  effect  a  soluble  cotton.  But  the  temperature  alone, 
to  which  they  rise,  is  no  criterion  for  success,  unless  their  specific 
gravities  and  temperatures  were  previously  noticed.  When  cot- 
ton is  added  to  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  the  following  is  thought,  by 
some  authorities,  to  be  the  chemical  change :  The  nitric  acid 
undergoes  decomposition ;  while  the  cotton,  a  change  of  substi- 
tution. One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into  one 
equivalent  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (N04),  and  one  of  oxygen  ; 
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the  peroxide  displaces  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  the  cotton, 
forming  soluble  cotton,  while  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  forming  one  of  water. 
The  change  expressed  in  symbols  will  render  it  more  simple  : 

C12H10O10+N,O5=C12(H9NO4)O10+H,O. 

When  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  is  too  strong,  and  the  cotton 
remains  in  for  some  time,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  combined 
with  two  equivalents  of  the  peroxide  ;  thus  rendering  the  cotton 
insoluble  and  very  explosive.  My  experience  has  forced  me  to 
believe  that,  instead  of  there  being  only  two  varieties,  the  soluble 
and  the  insoluble,  or  explosive,  there  are  varieties  of  every  degree 
of  solubility,  from  the  perfectly  soluble  to  the  entirely  insoluble. 
This  difference  in  solubility  is  due,  probably,  to  the  cotton  not 
being  properly  acted  upon,  and  at  improper  temperatures. 

I  have  made  the  following  experiments  to  show  the  different 
textures  and  solubilities  resulting  with  nitro-sulphuric  acid  of 
different  strengths : 

Experiment  1st. —  To  half  a  fluid  ounce,  each,  of  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  145,  mixed,  was 
added  30  grains  of  finely  carded  cotton,  which,  after  remaining 
in  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes,  was  taken  out  and  washed 
thoroughly  with  an  abundance  of  water,  until  no  acid  was  per- 
ceptible. The  fibre  of  this  cotton  was  strong  and  perfect,  with- 
out being  matted,  and  washing  with  ease.  After  picking  apart, 
drying,  and  again  weighing,  I  found  it  had  gained  17  grains,  or 
56f  per  cent.  ;  it  was  partially  soluble  in  ether,  or  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  strong  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  5  parts  of  the 
former  to  3  of  the  latter,  the  insoluble  portion  settling  to  the 
bottom  in  a  semi-gelatinous  form.  A  small  portion  of  the  alco- 
hol and  ether  solution,  dropped  upon  glass,  spread  evenly  and 
dried  into  an  adhesive,  transparent  film.  This  variety  is  slightly 
explosive,  leaving  a  trace  of  carbonaceous  substance.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  acids,  before  mixing,  was  74°;  after,  120°  F. 

Experiment  2nd — To  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  as 
in  experiment  1st,  was  added  a  mixture  of  three  drachms  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  one  of  water  ;  the  temperature  now  rose 
from  74°  to  158^  F.  To  this  mixture,  30  grains  of  cotton  was 
added,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  was  taken  out,  and  found 
to  wash  with  much  difficulty,  being  much  matted,  and  having  a 
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short,  rotten  fibre.  When  dry,  it  was  found  to  have  lost  14  grains 
in  the  operation.  This  cotton  was  perfectly  soluble,  making  a 
limpid  collodion  when  dissolved  in  ether,  or  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  leaving  a  transparent  film  when  dropped  upon  glass.  It  is 
not  explosive,  but  burns  quietly.  This  formula,  though  one  of 
much  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  will  sometimes  make  a  soluble 
cotton,  but  it  does  not  thicken,  or  give  the  collodion  a  mucila- 
ginous appearance,  to  the  desired  extent.  There  is  danger  when 
the  cotton  is  added,  of  its  taking  fire  and  being  entirely  con- 
sumed, unless  carefully  watched. 

Experiment  3rd. — A  mixture  was  made  with  three'  drachms 
of  nitric  acid  and  five  of  sulphuric,  which  increased  from  74°  to 
120°  F.;  80  grains  of  cotton,  treated  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ments, was  found  to  have  gained  20  grains,  entirely  insoluble  at 
first,  but  after  remaining  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  a  few 
days,  it  changed  into  a  partially  gelatinous  mass  .This  cotton  is 
very  explosive,  leaving  no  residue  ;  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  to 
all  appearances  had  undergone  no  change.  The  above  experi- 
ments are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  most  prominent  varieties 
which  result  during  the  temperature  of  summer. 

In  my  1st  experiment,  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  was  rather  too 
strong,  thus  rendering  the  cotton  slightly  explosive  and  only 
partially  soluble. 

In  my  2nd,  the  acid  was  much  too  weak,  causing  the  cotton  to 
be  partly  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  fibre  to  be  short  and  matted, 
and  not  difficult  to  pulverize  when  dry. 

My  3rd  shows  that  the  acid  was  entirely  too  strong,  making 
the  cotton  insoluble  and  very  explosive,  gaining  much  in  weight, 
with  a  perfect  fibre.  Frequent  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
acids  may  be  of  the  right  strength,  and  mixed  in  correct  pro- 
portions, but  unless  the  temperature  of  them  be  of  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  to  rise  to  130°  or  135°  F., 
the  cotton  will  not  be  perfectly  soluble.  The  rise  of  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  above  degree,  when  the  acids  are  mixed,  seems  to 
cause  a  change  necessary  to  effect  a  soluble  cotton.  Before  going 
further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  undertake  a  few  experiments  to 
show  if  it  is  absolutely  required,  in  effecting  a  soluble  cotton, 
for  the  temperature  of  the  acids,  when  mixed,  to  rise  to  180° 
or  135°  F.,  and  also  if  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  cotton  during 
this  high  temperature.,  or  after  it  has  cooled. 
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Experiment  4tt7i. — With  ice,  the  temperature  of  the  acids  was 
brought  to  32p  F.;  I  then  mixed  them  in  correct  proportions, 
and  found  the  temperature  to  rise  to  112°  F.  The  cotton  was 
now  added,  and  the  mixture  put  aside  for  ten  minutes  ;  it  was 
then  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  quantity  of  water  and  well 
washed.  This  cotton  washes  well,  and  has  a  strong  nearly  per^ 
feet  fibre,  with  a  slightly  yellowish  appearance.  With  ether,  or 
alcohol  and  ether,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  partly 
dissolved  after  remaining  for  some  time.  It  increased  in  weighs 
about  40  per  cent.,  and  burns  quickly,  without  explosion. 

Experiment  5th. — I  made  a  nitro-sulphuric  acid  of  the  right 
strength,  and  the  temperature  rose  a  few  degrees  above  135°  F. 
After  the  acid  had  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  I  added 
the  cotton,  and  treated  as  in  experiment  4th.  This  gained  50 
per  cent.,  and  was  slightly  explosive  and  partially  soluble.  The 
collodion  made  from  this  cotton,  will  nearly  always  have  minute 
fibres  suspended  in  it,  which  settle  only  with  much  difficulty. 
The  foregoing  experiments  are  sufficiently  conclusive  to  evince 
the  necessity — first,  to  have  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  of  the  proper 
strength  ;  secondly,  that  the  acids,  before  mixing,  should  have 
the  temperature  of  at  least  65°  F.;  and  thirdly,  that  the  cotton 
should  be  added  directly  after  the  acids  are  mixed,  or  when  the 
thermometer  indicates  about  130°  F. 

By  strictly  observing  these  rules  all  the  causes  of  disappoint- 
ment are  obviated,  and  the  result  will  be  a  perfectly  soluble  cotton. 
It  now  remains  to  give  a  formula  for  its  preparation,  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  give  one  that  many  experiments  have  proved  to  be 
successful.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  145),  7  of  each,  one 
Sulphuric  acid  (commercial),        $  fluid  ounce. 
Water,       ....        one  fluid  drachm, 
Cotton  (carded),  .        .         sixty  grains, 

Ether  (commercial),      .        .         twelve  fl.  ounces. 

or : 

•  Fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  142),  )  of  each,  one 
Sulphuric  acid  (commercial),       j  fluid  ounce. 
Cotton  (carded),        .        .       .    sixty  grains, 
Ether  (commercial),  .       .       .    twelve  fl.  ounces. 
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Should  its  preparation  be  during  winter,  the  first  duty  would 
be  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  acids  to  between  65°  and 
75°  F.;  add  the  water  to  the  nitric  acid,  and  then  mix  with  the 
sulphuric,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Notice  the  temperature 
now,  and  if  it  is  near  130°  F.,  add  the  cotton  slowly,  with  the 
rod,  so  as  to  have  it  completely  saturated  ;  let  it  remain  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  then  remove  to  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  wash  thoroughly  for  five  minutes.  Pick  it  well  apart,  and 
dry  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  dehydrate  with  strong 
alcohol.  To  the  product,  thus  obtained,  add  the  ether  and  shake 
briskly  until  dissolved. 

The  manipulation  of  the  second  formula  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  the  water  being  replaced  by  that  in  the  nitric  acid  of  less  spe- 
cific gravity  used.  By  either  of  the  foregoing  processes  the  cotton 
increases  about  43  per  cent,  and  is  not  explosive.  I  have  noticed, 
where  the  increment  is  more  or  less  than  the  above,  unless  dis- 
solved by  the  acid,  it  would  produce  an  unsatisfactory  cotton. 
The  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  collodion  of  the  above  processes 
ought  to  contain,  with  an  increment  of  43  per  cent.,  86  grains 
of  soluble  cotton,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  it  of  a  consistency 
well  suited  for  surgical  purposes. 


COLLODION  IN  PHARMACY. 

By  James  T.  Shinn. 

As  a  general  thing,  plasters  are  disliked  by  physicians, 
patients,  and  apothecaries  ;  by  the  first,  because  so  often  they 
do  not  equal  their  expectations ;  by  the  second,  on  account  of 
difficult  application ;  and  by  the  last,  for  their  troublesome 
preparation.  Collodion,  on  account  of  its  perfect  adaptability 
to  uneven  surfaces,  easy  application,  cleanliness  and  adhesion, 
is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  many  external  reme- 
dies, when  the  softening  effect  of  ointment  is  not  required. 
Iodine  applied  in  this  article  is  decidedly  more  active  than  the 
tincture  ;  while  even  insoluble  substances,  such  as  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  act  equally  well  as  in  the  corresponding  oint- 
ments. The  cotton  film  gradually  wears  off,  or  if  required,  may 
be  easily  removed  by  a  towel  moistened  with  alcohol  or  Cologne 
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water.  To  prevent  unpleasant  contraction,  Venice  turpentine, 
or  balsam  of  fir,  should  be  added  to  the  collodion,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint.  The  following  formulas  are 
offered  as  having  proved  satisfactory  : 

lodinal  Collodion. 

Take  of  Iodine,  .  .  .  half  an  ounce. 
Balsam  of  Fir,  «  .  half  an  ounce. 
Collodion,  ...       a  pint. 

Dissolve  the  iodine  and  balsam  in  the  collodion.  This  pre- 
paration I  have  made  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  it  has 
proved  very  efficient  and  well  adapted  to  the  discussion  of  swelled 
joints,  &c.  The  film  of  cotton  and  balsam  seems  to  direct  the 
action  inwardly,  as,  when  made  of  the  same  strength  as  the  tinc- 
ture, vesication  is  produced. 

Belladonnal  Collodion. 

Take  of  Select  Belladonna  Leaves,  powd.    eight  ounces. 

Ether,       .....    twelve  fluid  ounces. 
Alcohol,  95  per  cent.        .       .    a  sufficient  quantity. 
Balsam  Fir,       ....    half  an  ounce. 
Collodion  Wool,        .       .       .a  drachm. 

Macerate  the  leaves  in  the  ether  mixed  with  four  fluid  ounces 
of  alcohol,  for  six  hours,  pack  in  a  percolator  and  pour  on  alcohol 
until  a  pint  of  tincture  is  obtained;  in  this  dissolve  the  cotton 
and  balsam.  The  collodion  so  obtained  is  of  very  dark  color, 
with  a  strong  odor  of  belladonna,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
the  plaster  of  adhering  perfectly.  A  colorless  collodion  may  be 
made  with  Atropia,  possessing  similar  properties,  and  more 
desirable  when  to  be  applied  to  the  face  or  other  exposed  parts. 

Aconite  and  Conium  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  care 
being  taken  to  have  the  aconite  root  in  fine  powder.  An  aconital 
collodion,  containing  a  small  portion  of  cantharides,  gave  decided 
relief  in  a  case  of  severe  rheumatism. 

Sulphural  Collodion. 

Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,       .       .       .  two  ounces. 

Balsam  of  Fir,      ....  half  an  ounce. 

Collodion,  a  pint. 
Mix. 
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Iodo- Sulphur al  Collodion. 

Take  of  Iodine,      ....      half  an  ounce. 
Sulphur,    ....       a  drachm. 
Balsam  of  Fir,  .       .       .       half  an  ounce. 
Collodion,  ....       a  pint. 
Mix. 

These  furnish  an  elegant  method  of  exhibiting  sulphur  and 
iodine,  far  more  cleanly  than  when  mixed  in  ointment,  and  with- 
out the  intensely  disagreeable  smell  of  that  preparation  ;  while 
in  many  cases  of  skin  diseases  there  is  an  advantage  in  the 
coating  of  cotton.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  iodide  of  sulphur, 
as  the  collodion  decomposes  it,  dissolving  the  iodine  while  the 
sulphur  is  precipitated.  Of  course  the  bottles  must  be  well 
shaken  before  applying  the  liquid. 

Formulas  for  other  similar  preparations  may  occur  to  the 
apothecary,  the  foregoing  being  given  to  call  attention  to  the 
method.  The  collodions  should  be  dispensed  in  small  vials  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil  inserted  in  the  cork. 

Philadelphia,  4:th  month,  1858. 


ON  FORMIC  ACID. 
By  Edwakd  Fell. 

(An  Inaugural  Essay  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  1858.) 

Having  had  occasion  lately  to  make  some  formic  acid  to  sup- 
ply an  order,  and  becoming  interested  in  the  results,  I  concluded 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  my  thesis. 

When  wood  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  there  is 
obtained,  in  addition  to  other  products,  a  volatile  inflammable 
liquid,  mixed  with  acetone,  aldehyd,  and  other  substances,  called 
pyroxylic  spirit,  (impure  methylic  alcohol,)  which  can  be  purified ' 
by  successive  distillations  with  lime. 

Having  some  impure  pyroxylic  spirit  at  my  disposal,  I  proceeded 
to  make  some  pure  methylic  alcohol.  The  formula  used  was  that 
given  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  xxv.  Half  a 
pound  of  the  impure  spirit  was  mixed,  very  gradually,  to  prevent 
over-heating,  with  half  a  pound  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When 
cool,  one  pound  of  binoxalate  of  potassa  was  added  to  the  mix- 
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ture,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  distilled. 
The  distillation  was  continued  until  the  residue  in  the  retort  was 
almost  dry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  crystals  of 
methyloxalic  ether  began  to  form  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The 
distillate,  which  amounted  to  about  ten  fluid  ounces,  being  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  became 
an  almost  solid  mass  of  crystals  of  the  ether. 

These  crystals  were  of  a  beautiful  white  color,  dissolved  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether,  were  decomposed  by  boiling  with  watert 
and  the  solution  by  evaporation  yielded  fine  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid.  By  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  over  a  portion  of  the 
ether,  and  then  dissolving  the  product  in  alcohol,  and  evapo- 
rating, a  beautifully  crystalline  compound  is  obtained,  to  which 
the  name  of  methyloxamic  ether  has  been  given.  The  remainder 
of  the  crystals,  as  first  obtained,  were  pressed  between  the  folds 
of  filtering  paper,  and  by  exposition  over  sulphuric  acid  were 
deprived  of  adherent  volatile  products,  (this  treatment  changed 
their  color  to  a  light  brown,)  and  then  distilled  with  water;  the 
distillate  was  then  distilled  three  successive  times  with  lime,  and 
afforded  methylic  alcohol  almost  entirely  free  from  water.  It  was 
a  light  colorless  liquid,  having  a  faint  odor  of  acetic  ether,  burned 
in  the  air  with  a  faint  blue  flame,  and  resembled  in  its  solvent 
powers  those  of  ordinary  vinic  alcohol.  The  formula  C2H402  is 
given  for  it. 

Methylic  alcohol  is  oxidized  rapidly  when  dropped  on  platina 
black,  (especially  if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  )  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  formic  acid  is  formed.  Methylic 
alcohol,  C2H402,  by  gaining  04  from  the  air,  becomes  C2H406 
and  by  giving  off  3  eq.  of  water,  becomes  C2H03-f-HO,  or 
formic  acid.  This  is  precisely  the  same  reaction  that  takes  place 
when  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  Formic  acid  is  also 
produced  when  many  organic  substances  are  subjected  to  oxidi- 
zing agents. 

A  good  formula  for  making  this  acid,  is  that  given  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  One  pound  of  oxalic  acid  was  mixed  with 
one  pound  of  glycerin  and  three  ounces  of  water,  and  the  whole 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  for  15  hours,  (the  temperature 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  much  above  this  point,  as  the  acid 
itself  might  be  decomposed,)  or  until  the  oxalic  acid  was  entirely 
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decomposed.  Oxalic  acid  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  is 
converted  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of  carbon.  The 
water  and  oxide  of  carbon  contain  the  elements  of  formic  acid, 
and  are  made  to  combine  through  the  intervention  of  glycerin, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  A  quart  of  water  was  now 
added,  and  the  whole  distilled ;  another  quart  was  added,  and 
again  distilled;  the  distilled  products,  containing  the  acid  in  a 
dilute  state,  were  saturated  with  milk  of  lime,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  yielding  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  formiate  of  lime.  This 
was  placed  in  a  retort,  five  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  water  added,  and  the  whole 
distilled,  until  the  distillate  measured  six  fluid  ounces.  The  acid 
as  thus  obtained  had  a  suffocating  odor,  like  that  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  had  the  sp.  grav.  1.104.  The  glycerin  used  in  the 
operation  was  merely  discolored,  and  was  used  again  in  forming 
fresh  portions  of  the  acid. 

Formic  acid  was  obtained  at  the  highest  degree  of  concentra- 
tion by  passing  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  dry  formiate  of 
lead  contained  in  a  long  glass  tube,  until  the  lead  salt -was 
entirely  decomposed.  By  applying  a  very  gentle  heat  to  the  tube, 
the  formic  acid  was  driven  into  a  small  receiver.  This  acid  was 
so  caustic  as  to  raise  a  blister  when  dropped  on  the  skin,  and  had 
the  sp.  grav.  1.125. 

I  combined  several  of  the  alkaloids  with  formic  acid.  Formi- 
ate of  strychnia  was  obtained  in  fine  silky  crystals,  quite  soluble 
in  hot  and  cold  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
gave  the  characteristic  violet  color  with  chromic  acid.  Formiate 
of  brucia  was  obtained  in  crystals  slightly  soluble  in  hot  and 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to 
Larocque  and  Thiebierge,  the  salts  of  brucia  give  first  a  milky, 
then  a  coffee  colored,  and  finally  a  chocolate  brown  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  gold.  This  reaction  was  manifested  with  the  sulphate  ; 
but  with  the  formiate  it  gave  first  a  yellow  precipitate,  gradually 
changing  to  a  dirty  green.  With  nitric  acid  this  salt  gave  a  fine 
crimson  color.  Formiate  of  cinchonia  was  obtained  in  crystals, 
soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  gave  with  the  tests  the  same 
reactions  as  the  other  salts  of  cinchonia.  Formiate  of  morphia 
was  not  crystallizable,  but  only  formed  in  white  crusts,  and  gave 
the  fine  blue  color  with  sesquichloride  and  salts  of  the  sesqui- 
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oxide  of  iron.  Formiate  of  beeberine  was  not  crystallizable,  but 
formed  in  shining  brown  scales,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  less  so  in  ether 
and  water.  Formiates  of  baryta  and  strontia  (made  by  dissolving 
the  carbonates  in  the  acid)  were  obtained  in  beautiful  lustrous 
crystals,  were  not  altered  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  were  quite 
soluble  in  water.  Formiate  of  copper  (made  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  in  the  acid)  formed  in  light  blue  crystals,  quite  soluble 
in  water.  Formiate  of  cobalt,  made  as  above,  formed  in  fine 
rose  colored  crystals,  quite  soluble  in  water.  Formiate  of  nickel 
is  said  to  be  crystallizable,  but  in  many  trials  I  was  not  able  to 
obtain  it  in  crystals.  Formiate  of  uranium  (made  by  dissolving 
the  yellow  oxide  in  the  acid)  was  obtained  in  fine  yellow  crystals. 

The  above  experiments  were  made,  more  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  they  afforded  to  myself,  than  with  the  expectation  of 
eliminating  any  thing  new  in  regard  to  the  subject. 


ON  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SANGUINARIA. 
By  Samuel  Campbell. 

Having  been  requested  by  a  physician  to  make  a  preparation 
of  Sanguinaria,  containing  all  the  active  principles,  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  (to  my  knowledge  no  formula  for  a  fluid  extract 
has  yet  been  published*),  I  have  devised  one,  and  offer  the  fol- 
lowing process  : 

Take  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,       .       .        8  oz. 

Acetic  Acid,  No.  8,  .       .        2  oz. 

Water,       .        .       .        .  10  oz. 

Sugar,       .        .       .  .        8  oz. 

Diluted  Alcohol,  .  .  .  q.  s. 
Having  reduced  the  root  to  a  coarse  powder,  I  then  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  acetic  acid,  previously  mixed  with  the  water* 
After  allowing  it  to  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  glass  percolator,  and  exhausted  by  means  of  diluted 
alcohol.  By  means  of  a  water  bath  the  tincture  was  evaporated 
to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  the  sugar  added,  and,  when  dissolved, 
strained. 

[*  A  formula  for  an  acetic  syrup  of  Sanguinaria  was  published  in  this  Journal 
page  108,  Vol.  2nd,  3rd  series,  (1854),  by  T.  S.  Wiegand— of  the  strength  of 
four  ounces  to  the  pint. — Editor.] 
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The  preparation  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  with  an  intensely 
acrid  taste.  Each  fluid  drachm  represents  thirty  grains  of  the 
root. 

Philad.,  April,  1858. 


ON  A  CONTKIVANCE  FOR  DISPENSING  OILS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy : 

Sir  : — If  you  think  the  following  worth  an  insertion  you  can 
make  use  of  it. 

The  constant  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  al- 
most hourly  cleansing  the  shop  bottles  from  which  castor  oil, 
&c,  are  dispensed,  led  me  to  design  the  following  simple  method 
of  obviating  the  difficulty.  Select  a  tincture  bottle  with  a  wide 
lip,  slightly  elevated  on  its  external  circumference ;  in  the  mouth 
of  this  fit,  by  grinding,  a  piece  of  thick  glass  tube  about  two 
inches  long ;  when  fitted,  file  off  slightly  one  side  of  the  convex 
surface  of  that  part  of  the  tube  fitted  into  the  neck,  and  fasten 
the  tube  with  any  kind  of  cement  insoluble  in  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  The  drop  of  oil  or  other  liquid  left  after  each  pour- 
ing falls  on  the  lip,  and  passes  back  into  the  bottle.  I  have 
fitted  my  own  castor  oil  and  hair  oil  bottles,  and  molasses  jug 
of  the  family,  on  this  plan,  and  they  have  not  required  cleaning 
since,  from  the  soiling  of  the  contents.  I  use  the  necks  of  olive 
oil  bottles  for  tubes,  and  collodion  for  cement.  They  do  not 
require  flattening,  as  the  imperfection  of  the  circle  leaves  sufficient 
room  for  the  oil  to  pass.  This  is  a  trifling  matter ;  but  if  druggists 
would  communicate  such  simple  devices  to  each  other,  we  should 
soon  acquire  a  stock  sufficient  to  form  an  addendum  to  Faraday's 
Manipulations, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


ON  HYPOPHOSPHITE  OF  LIME. 
By  E.  Scheffer. 

When  the  hypophosphites  first  came  in  use,  I  followed  the 
usual  method,  to  make  hypophosphite  of  lime,  by  boiling  the 
phosphorus  with  lime.    Every  one  who  has  made  this  prepara- 
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tion  will  have  found  it  a  tedious,  troublesome  and  disagreeable 
process,  wherefore  I  have  made  several  experiments,  to  make  it 
in  another  way,  in  which  at  last  I  succeeded. 

According  to  Paul  Thenard,  oxide  of  phosphorus,  when  heated 
with  milk  of  lime,  gives  hypophosphite  of  lime,  and  not  self-in- 
flammable phosphoretted  hydrogen.  This  gave  me  the  idea  to  the 
following  way : 

I  took  phosphorus,  melted  it  under  water,  and  passed  atmos- 
pheric air  into  it,  from  a  gasometer.  The  phosphorus  will  burn 
under  the  water,  and  soon  begins  to  swell  up.  I  continued  to 
let  atmospheric  air  go  to  it,  until  I  hardly  could  see  any  more  fire 
under  the  water,  and  then  let  it  cool.  When  taken  out  of  the 
water,  the  phosphorus  has  a  spongy  appearance  of  at  least  four 
times  its  original  volume,  does  not  so  easily  ignite,  and  at  a 
medium  temperature  it  can  be  left  in  the  air  without  there  being 
any  danger  of  fire.  I  cut  this  so  prepared  phosphorus,  which 
I  consider  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  with  oxide  of  phosphorus, 
into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  milk  of  lime,  which  I  made  by  slack- 
ing lime  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water.  In  a  one  gallon  pot 
I  put  eight  ounces  phosphorus,  twelve  ounces  lime,  and  seventy- 
two  ounces  of  water.  The  action  of  the  lime  on  the  phosphorus 
soon  commences  by  evolving  gas  bubbles,  takes  place  at  any 
temperature,  even  at  the  freezing  point,  but  acts  the  quickest  at 
about  130°  F.  The  gas  bubbles  consist  mostly  of  hydrogen  and 
not  self-inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen ;  but  now  and  then 
some  bubbles  rise  which  explode  in  the  air. 

This  method  has  the  advantage,  that  it  yields  more  than  the 
boiling  process,  which  I  think  is  owing  to  the  lower  temperature 
at  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  Out  of  two  ounces  of  phos- 
phorus, with  which  I  first  experimented,  I  got  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  hypophosphite  of  lime,  and  yet  not  all  the  phosphorus 
was  dissolved.  I  am  sure  that  by  bringing  the  process  to  an 
end,  one  part  of  phosphorus  will  give  one  and  a  half  part  of 
hypophosphite  of  lime.  Do  I  want  to  get  some  hypophosphite 
before  the  process  is  ended,  I  just  let  the  phosphorus  with  the 
lime  settle,  take  off  the  liquid  with  a  siphon,  and  replace  it  with 
water,  and  the  formation  of  hypophosphite  will  continue. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  very  little  iuflammable  phospho- 
retted hydrogen  is  formed,  and  that  the  smell  is  not  so  offensive ; 
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besides  the  process  does  not  need  to  be  watched  all  the  time ;  to 
be  stirred  occasionally  is  all  that  is  required. 

I  did  not  examine  whether  any  phosphate  of  lime  is  formed, 
and  if  there  is  any,  how  much  ;  but,  no  doubt,  its  quantity  is  not 
considerable,  as  the  yield  in  hypophosphite  is  so  much  greater. 
By  boiling  the  phosphorus  with  lime,  I  am  sure  it  is  for  the  most 
part  the  excess  of  lime,  which,  by  a  boiling  heat,  decomposes 
hypophosphite  already  formed,  and  converts  it  into  phosphate 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  product  is  so  little. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  4,  1858. 


COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHATES. 
By  E.  Scheffer. 

According  to  the  formula  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  1857,  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphates 
should  contain,  besides  the  other  ingredients,  twelve  drachms  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  twenty  drachms  of  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  commerce  was 
always  PO5,  HO — the  monohydrate  of  phosphoric  acid — the  for- 
mula would  be  all  right,  but  as  it  contains  mostly  more  water 
than  the  monohydrate,  the  syrup  will  always  vary  more  or  less 
in  its  quantity. 

I  propose,  therefore,  a  method  which  does  not  interfere  at  all 
with  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Parrish,  and  does  not  alter  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients,  but  which  will  always  give  the 
same  compound,  and  which  will  recommend  itself  by  being  a 
great  deal  cheaper  and  very  easily  made. 

I  start  with  the  supposition,  that  twenty  drachms  of  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  in  that  formula  shall  be  the  monohydrate  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Twenty  drachms  of  PO5,  HO  correspond  to  17.76  PO5,  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid.  These  17.76  PO5  are  contained  in  37.25 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  37.25  phosphate  of  lime  contain  19.50 
lime,  which  require  34.125  drachms  SO3,  HO,  the  monohydrate 
of  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  sulphate  of  lime. 

I  take  now  49.25  drachms  phosphate  of  lime,  and  34.125  suL 
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phuric  acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  put 
them  in  a  thin  dish,  and  heat  on  the  water-bath  for  half  a  day.* 
By  this  process  only  37.25  drachms  phosphate  of  lime  will  be 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  lime  of 
these  37.25  drachms  to  form  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  phosphoric 
acid  gets  free  and  keeps  the  other  twelve  drachms  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  solution.  After  being  cooled,  I  separate  the  liquid 
from  the  sulphate  of  lime  by  means  of  a  press,  put  some  fresh 
water  to  the  residue  and  press  again,  and  so  a  second  time. 
Should  the  liquid  obtained  measure  more  than  twenty  fluid 
ounces,  I  evaporate,  let  it  cool,  and  afterwards  filter,  to  separate 
from  sulphate  of  lime,  which  might  have  crystallized  out.  In 
the  clear  liquid,  I  dissolve  now  the  phosphate  of  iron,  the  carbo- 
bonate  of  potash  and  soda  in  the  quantity  given  by  Mr.  Parrish, 
which  will  dissolve  readily  without  the  use  of  muriatic  acid  ;  and 
then  I  make  the  syrup  by  adding  and  dissolving  the  sugar. 

In  this  syrup  the  ingredients  are  all  in  the  proportion  that  the 
formula  demands ;  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  it  is  so 
little,  that  it  certainly  does  not  speak  against  this  method,  as  it 
cannot  interfere  with  the  medical  properties  of  the  phosphates. 

This  method,  by  making  the  preparation  of  so  valuable  a  com- 
pound as,  I  think,  the  syrup  of  phosphates  is,  a  great  deal 
cheaper,  is  an  item  of  no  little  importance. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  4,  1858. 


ON  FLUID  EXTEACT  OF  LEPTANDRA  YIRGINICA. 

By  Samuel  Campbell. 
The  remedial  properties  of  Leptandra  Virginica,  or  Culver's 
Physic,  having  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  I  have  devised  a  formula 
for  a  fluid  extract,  and  offer  the  following  process,  together  with 
the  reasons  that  led  to  its  adoption.  According  to  the  Eclectic 
Dispensatory,  the  active  principle  is  resinous  in  its  character, 

*  The  monohydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  is  easily  made  by  heating  com- 
mercial acid  in  a  China  dish  on  the  sand  bath,  until  the  acid  begins  to 
evaporate. 
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is  soluble  in  alcohol  90  per  cent.,  but  partially  soluble  in  ether; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  rendered  wholly  soluble  by  the  addition 
of  either  liquor  potassa  or  ammonia.  From  these  facts  I  in- 
ferred that  alcohol  and  diluted  alcohol  with  the  caustic  alkali 
would  be  the  proper  menstruum,  and  have  accordingly  adopted 
the  following  formulae : 


Had.  Leptandra 

8 

oz. 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent. 

.  12 

oz. 

Diluted  alcohol 

q. 

s. 

Liq.  Potassge  . 

1 

oz. 

Sugar 

8 

oz. 

Having  reduced  the  root  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  after  allow- 
ing it  to  macerate  in  the  strong  alcohol  for  48  hours  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  percolator  and  exhausted  by  means  of  diluted  alcohol 
previously  mixed  with  the  liquor  potassse.  It  was  then  carefully 
evaporated  over  a  water  bath  to  12  fluid  ounces,  the  sugar 
added,  and  when  dissolved,  strained. 

The  resulting  fluid  extract  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  color, 
possessing  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  displaced  liquor  in  not  employing  too 
great  a  heat,  or  otherwise  the  resin  will  precipitate  and  be  ren- 
dered insoluble.  Each  fluid  drachm  represents  thirty  grains  of 
the  root. 

April  7th,  1858. 


NOTE  ON  COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (page  123)  I  published  a 
paper  in  which  this  syrup  was  suggested.  The  experience 
which  has  since  been  gained  in  its  preparation,  leads  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amount  of  sugar  and  to  some  precautions  in 
manipulation.  When  so  much  as  twelve  ounces  of  sugar  is  used 
to  the  pint,  it  is  found  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  a  portion 
of  the  calcareous  hypophosphite,  sometimes  as  a  cloudiness,  and 
sometimes  as  a  considerable  precipitation.  Also,  that  when 
otherwise  perfect,  the  use  of  fluid  extract  of  vanilla  will  cause  a 
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cloudiness,  especially  if  it  is  much  alcoholic.  The  following  is 
the  revised  formula  : 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime  256  grs. 

Hypophosphite  of  soda  192  grs. 

Hypophosphite  of  potassa  128  grs. 

Hypophosphite  of  iron*  (recently  pre- 
cipitated) 96  grs. 

Hypo-phosphorous  acid,  solution,  q.  s.  or  240  grs. 

Syrup  of  vanilla  half  a  pint. 

Boiling  water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Put  the  lime,  soda,  and  potassa  salts  in  a  large  mortar,  add 
the  hypophosphorous  acid  and  mix,  then  the  moist  hypophos- 
phite of  iron,  and  triturate  till  a  uniform  smooth  mixture  results. 
Four  ounces  of  boiling  water  is  now  poured  in,  and  after  tri- 
turation, the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  undissolved  portion 
to  a  filter,  and  more  water  added  till  it  is  dissolved  and  the  filtered 
liquid  amounts  to  eight  fluid  ounces.  To  this  solution,  while 
still  warm,  add  the  syrup  of  vanilla  previously  acidulated  with 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  mix. 

As  stated  before,  each  teaspoonful  contains  2  grs.  of  the  lime 
salt,  1.J  grs.  of  the  soda  salt,  1  gr.  of  the  potash  salt,  and  |  gr. 
of  the  iron  salt,  with  a  little  free  hypophosphorous  acid.  The 
small  proportion  of  sugar  in  this  preparation  almost  deprives  it 
of  the  right  to  the  name  of  syrup,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  its  pre- 
servation and  renders  it  agreeable. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  former  article  this  syrup  has  been 
used  by  several  physicians  in  cases  of  a  pulmonary  character, 
with  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  loss  of  appetite  and  cough,  with 
very  decided  benefit.  In  one  instance  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  with  cough  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  recovered  his 
flesh  and  strength  under  its  use. 

*  This  quantity,  ninety-sis  grains,  of  hypophosphite  of  iron  is  obtained, 
When  128  grs.  of  hypophosphite  of  soda,  dissolved  in  2  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  is  decomposed  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  whole  precipitate  well  washed  on  a  filter  with  water. 
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OSBORNE'S  SYRUP. 

[The  following  formula  for  Osborne's  Syrup  has  been  sent  to  us  by  R. 
B.  Saunders,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  who  says :  "  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  preparations  that  can  be  made  for  children ;  nothing  can 
excel  it.  It  is  also  very  useful  for  diseases  of  the  bowels  in  summer. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  this  part  of  the  State. — Ed.  Am.  Journ. 
Pharm.] 

P  Rad.  Rhei  Cont.  3xiJ. 

Sem.  Anisi  3xiJ. 

Rad.  Glycyrrh.  5xi?« 

Aquse  Bullienti  Ix^v- 

Mannse  jJij-H. 

Tr.  Opii  Camp.  lij-^. 

Sal.  Tartari  grs.  225 

Simmer  the  first  four  articles  over  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to 
two-thirds  ;  then  add  the  manna  and  strain.  Make  a  syrup  with 
4f  lbs.  (Troy)  white  sugar;  then  add  the  paregoric  and  saL 
tartar,  and,  in  warm  weather,  a  wine  glass  of  French  brandy. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  LIQUOR  POTASSIE  AND  OTHER 
ALKALIES  EXERT  UPON  THE  PREPARATIONS  OF 
HENBANE,  STRAMONIUM,  AND  BELLADONA. 

By  A.  B.  Garrod,  M.  D. 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

Delivered  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Tuesday,  November 
24:th,  1857,  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  author  first  alluded  to  the  frequent  exhibition  of  henbane 
with  liquor  potassse,  and  brought  forward  many  proofs  that  such 
combinations  were  often  administered.  He  also  stated  that  the 
like  mixtures  were  recommended  by  both  medical  and  surgical 
authors.  Dr.  Garrod  then  proceeded  to  detail  experiments  which 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  active  principle  of  henbane 
was  destroyed  by  liquor  potassse  and  other  caustic  alkalies  ;  and 
that  such  a  combination  was  inert,  both  when  topically  applied 
(as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  power  in  causing  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye),  and  also  when  internally  administered. 
Similar  observations  were  next  detailed  upon  the  preparations 
of  stramonium  and  belladonna,  and  the  results  were  found  to  be 
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the  same.  It  was,  however,  shown  that  the  carbonates  and  bi- 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies  were  devoid  of  the  property  of  destroy- 
ing the  activity  of  the  plants.  In  some  of  Dr.  Garrod's  experi- 
ments as  much  as  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  henbane  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  were  administered  in  combina- 
tion with  potash,  without  the  production  of  the  slightest  symp- 
tom. 

The  results  arrived  at  in'  the  communication  may  be  thus 
summed  up  : — 

1st.  Caustic  alkalies,  such  as  exist  in  liquor  potassse  or  liquor 
sodse,  entirely  destroy  the  activity  of  henbane,  preventing  its 
action  on  the  pupil  when  topically  applied,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  system  when  internally  administered  ;  and,  combined  with 
a  proper  amount  of  these  alkalies,  the  largest  doses  of  the  pre- 
parations of  henbane  may  be  given  without  the  production  of 
of  any  symptoms. 

2ndly.  The  same  influence  is  exerted  by  the  fixed  caustic 
alkalies  upon  belladonna  and  stramonium. 

3rdly.  The  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda 
produce  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  preparations  of  any  of  the 
three  above-named  plants. 

The  deductions  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  these  results 
are : — 

a.  That  neither  liquor  potassse  nor  any  caustic  fixed  alkali 
should  be  prescribed  with  tincture  or  extract  of  henbane,  as  the 
virtues  of  the  latter  drug  are  thereby  completely  neutralized. 

h.  That  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  an  alkaline  remedy 
with  henbane,  either  a  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  should  be  select- 
ed, which  would  probably  be  equally  efficacious  upon  the  stomach, 
if  such  influence  be  required,  and  certainly  as  efficient  in  alter- 
ing the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  passages. 

c.  That  the  same  precautions  should  be  observed  with  regard 
to  belladonna  and  stramonium,  if  at  any  time  prescribed  in  con- 
junction with  alkalies. — London  Pharm.,  Jou?*n.,  March  1858. 
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ON  AMMONIO-OXIDE  OF  COPPER,  A  SOLVENT  FOR 
VEGETABLE  FIBRE. 
By  Dr.  Ed.  Schweizer. 

The  author  prepared  basic  hyposulphate  of  copper,  4CuG, 
S205,  by  carefully  precipitating  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of 
copper  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  precipitate  was  filtered,  wash- 
ed, and  then  treated  with  strong  ammonia,  in  which  it  very 
readily  dissolved  up  to  a  dark  blue  liquid,  from  which,  on  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  cuprohyposulphate  of  ammonia,  2NH3CuO,  S205, 
were  deposited.  Hence  by  dissolving  the  basic  salt  in  ammonia, 
there  must  have  been  formed  some  ammonio-oxide  of  copper 
which  remained  in  solution. 

This  blue  liquid  has  the  very  remarkable  property  of  dissolv- 
ing vegetable  fibre  at  ordinary  temperature. 

When  clean  cotton  is  treated  with  this  blue  liquid,  it  soon  as- 
sumes a  gelatinous  consistence,  the  filaments  separate  and  dis- 
appear, and  after  some  kneading  with  a  glass  rod,  the  whole  is 
changed  into  a  mucous  liquid.  No  heat  is  given  out  in  this 
operation.  If  sufficient  liquid  has  not  been  employed,  a  portion 
of  the  fibre  remains  visible  ;  but  on  adding  an  excess  and  agita- 
ting, it  disappears,  and  an  almost  colorless  solution  is  obtained, 
which  after  dilution  with  water  may  be  filtered. 

On  supersaturating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  volu- 
minous white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  collected  on  a  filter, 
has  the  appearance  of  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  alumina.  This 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  cellulose,  which  is  disorganized, 
but  not  essentially  altered  in  its  chemical  nature. 

When  the  gelatinous  precipitate,  thoroughly  washed  from  salts, 
is  suspended  in  water,  iodide  of  potassium  added,  and  then  a 
little  chlorine-water,  the  liquid  becomes  brown,  a  proof  that 
neither  starch  nor  amylaceous  substances  are  present.  Dried  on 
the  water-bath,  the  precipitate  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  leaves  a 
horn-like,  transparent,  brittle  mass,  resembling  dried  starch- 
paste,  but  having  no  taste.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  away 
without  residue. 

Paper  and  linen  are  also  dissolved,  though  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  cotton ;  and  the  solvent  power  extends  to  some  ani- 
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mal  tissues.  Silk  dissolves  even  more  easily  than  cotton,  and 
acids  precipitate  from  the  clear  solution  a  gelatinous  body. 
Wool  is  only  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Hair  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  liquid,  but  without  effecting  solution.  Blad- 
der swells  at  first,  and  afterwards  dissolves.  Starch  is  not  dis- 
solved by  the  liquid. 

The  solution  of  basic  sulphate  of  copper  in  ammonia  has  the 
same  properties  as  the  above  solution,  and  may,  of  course,  be 
more  easily  prepared. — Client.,  Q-az.,from  Journ.,fur  Prakt., 
Chemie„  Feb.,  1858. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LARD  IN  OINTMENTS. 
By  James  J.  T.  W.  Smite. 

In  consequence  of  the  objections  to  lard  in  the  making  of  oint- 
ments, I  was  led  to  try  an  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing an  ointment  which  would  readily  wash  from  a  wound 
without  the  addition  of  soap  or  any  other  agency  save  water,  of 
good  consistency,  not  variable  with  change  of  temperature,  easily 
miscible  with  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  free  from  oxida- 
tion. As  far  as  theory  goes,  I  can  see  no  evidence  to 
show  why  the  following  formula  could  not  be  advantageously 
adopted : — 

Powdered  Fuller's  Earth. 
Glycerine  aa  gj, 

The  fuller's  earth  should  be  in  an  impalpable  powder,  and  to 
produce  this  with  the  least  degree  of  trouble,  I  place  a  quantity 
of  the  earth  in  a  dish,  and  pour  a  little  water  on  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  is  perfectly  slaked.  Place  it  in  the  oven  to  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  powder  it,  and  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Of  this  powder  and  glycerine  take  equal  parts,  and  mix  thorough- 
ly in  a  jar  with  a  palette  knife,  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Its 
consistency  is  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  as  he 
can  modulate  the  quantities  of  the  earth  or  glycerine  to  suit  his 
purpose.  The  healing  and  non-irritating  qualities  of  fuller's 
earth  need  scarcely  be  alluded  to,  but  it  appears  to  form  an  item 
in  its  favor.  I  may  also  state  that  it  is  easily  miscible  with  fats, 
if  required.    This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  solvent 
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action  of  the  fuller's  earth  on  greasy  substances.  It  will  not  be 
so  liable  to  irritate  as  starch,  on  account  of  the  healing  proper- 
ties of  the  earth.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation  ;  and  if 
those  interested  in  the  subject  would  consider  the  matter,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  there  may  be  merits  found  connected  with 
the  formula  which  at  first  sight  may  not  appear. — Pharm.  Journ* 
March.  1858. 


NOTE  ON  PUTREFACTION  AT  35°  C.  (31°  F.)  BELOW  ZERO. 
By  Mr.  T.  L.  Phipson. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  temperature  of  15°  to  25° 
C.  (59°  to  77°  F.)  as  the  most  favorable  to  eremacausis,  fermen- 
tations, putrefaction,  &c.  But  these  spontaneous  alterations  of 
organic  bodies,  although  they  seem  no  longer  to  exist  at  the 
freezing  point,  may,  according  to  all  appearance,  be  perfectly 
manifested  at  the  temperature  of  20°  C,  below  zero  (=4°  F. 
below  zero)  that  is  to  say  when  the  cold  is  extreme.  This  was 
proved  during  Dr.  Kane's  last  voyage  towards  the  north  pole,* 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  during  the  years  1853-4-5.  It 
appears  that  the  flesh  of  certain  animals,  the  rein-deer  for  exam- 
ple, was  not  eatable  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  20°  0.  below  zero  (4°  F.  below  zero) 
owing  to  the  putrefaction  which  took  place  very  rapidly.  The 
natives  of  Greenland  consider  extreme  cold  very  favorable  to 
putrefaction,  and  the  Esquimaux  are  in  the  habit  of  removing 
the  viscera  from  an  animal  as  soon  as  it  is  killed,  and  filling  its 
body  with  pebbles  to  preserve  it  from  decomposition. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  facts  may  be  accounted  for,  partly 
by  the  condensation  of  the  air,  and  its  richness  in  oxygen  at  this 
extremely  low  temperature ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  ozone 
may  become  stable  at  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Indeed,  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  air  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  and  containing  20  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  in  volume,  are  reduced  to  84.5  cubic  centimetres  at 
20°  C.  below  zero  (4°  F.  below  zero.)  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  acts  at  a  given  moment  on  the 

*  The  Second  Grinnell '  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  1853-4-5. 
By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.  D.,  U.'  S.  N.  j  2  vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1856. 
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surface  of  a  body  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  being  represented  by  84-5, 
that  which  would  act  on  the  same  surface  at  20°  C.  below  zero 
(4°  F.  below  zero)  may  be  represented  by  100.  The  action  of 
oxygen  at  25Q  C.  (77*  F.),  and  20°  C.  below  zero  (4°  F.  below 
zero)  would  be  then,  as  regards  quantity,  in  the  ratio  of  845  to 
1000.  But  when  this  oxygen  is  in  the  state  of  ozone  this  last 
cypher  is  far  too  low.  Now,  I  have  shewn  elsewhere  (The 
Chemist,  December,  1856)  that  when  oxygen  acts  on  organic 
bodies  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  in  the  state  of  ozone, 
and  that  the  first  phase  of  every  spontaneous  alteration  of 
organic  bodies  under  the  influence  of  the  air  (eremacausis,  fer- 
mentation, and  putrefaction)  consists  in  the  transformation  of 
the  oxygen  of  this  air  into  ozone.  Now,  heat,  75°  to  200°  C. 
(167°  to  392°  F.)  destroys  ozone,  as  is  known,  but  cold,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Houzeau's  experiments,  appears  to  be  favorable  to  its 
existence ;  it  seems  unquestionable  that  at  20°  C.  below  zero 
(4°  F.  below  zero)  ozone  is  very  stable. — London  Chemist)  Feb- 
ruary, 1858. 


ON  THE  LIQUOR  POTASS^E  ARSENITIS  OF  THE  LONDON 
PHARMACOPOEIA. 

By  Henry  K.  Bamber,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Some  of  the  higher  authorities  in  pharmacy  have  given  it  as 
sheir  opinion  (JPhar.  Journal  for  May,  1857,  page  543)  that  no 
chemical  decomposition  arises  on  boiling  arsenious  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potash  in  making  the  liquor  potassee  arsenitis  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Not  seeing  why  a  reaction  should  not  take 
place,  I  determined  to  make  experiments  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  if  such  was  the  case  or  not.  I  first  boiled  carbonate  of 
potash  (KO,  C02  with  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  and  passed  the 
vapor  through  lime  water  contained  in  a  Wolfe's  bottle ;  in  the 
lime  water  I  obtained  an  abundant  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  clearly  indicating  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash. 

After  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  in  order  to  let  the  arsenious 
acid,  which  would  have  been  dissolved  by  the  boiling  water, 
deposit,  I  filtered  and  evaporated  the  liquid  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, and  placed  it  over  sulphuric  acid  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  crystals,  or  a  crystalline  sub- 
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stance ;  but  failing  in  that,  I  evaporated  it  carefully  to  dryness, 
and  made  an  analysis  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°  C.  This 
yielded  73.976  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid.  The  percentage  of 
arsenious  acid  contained  in  a  substance  of  the  formula  KG,  As03, 
presuming  that  such  is  the  composition  of  arsenite  of  potash, 
would  be  67.757 — my  substance,  therefore,  contains  a  little  more 
than  six  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid  in  excess,  as  expressed 
below : — 

73.976  percentage  of  As03  in  substance  examined. 
67.757  percentage  of  As03  in  the  (KO,  As03). 

6.219  excess  of  arsenious  acid. 

I  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  by  treating 
the  substance  with  cold  water,  filtering  from  the  undissolved 
arsenious  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  again  treating  with  cold 
water,  and  repeating  this  until  it  dissolved  in  water,  without 
leaving  a  residue  ;  but  I  found,  on  analysis,  that  it  had  made 
little  difference  in  the  percentage  of  the  arsenious  acid. 

Another  experiment  was  made  by  boiling  carbonate  of  soda 
(NaO,  C02)  with  excess  of  arsenious  acid,  treating  it  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  compound  with  potash  ;  but  I  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  crystals  or  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance. 

This  substance,  dried  at  100°  C.  was  found  to  contain  82.382 
per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid.  The  percentage  in  a  compound  of 
the  formula  (NaO,  As03)  would  be  76.1538  : 

82.3820  percentage  of  As03  in  substance  examined. 
76.1538  percentage  of  As03  in  (NaO,  As03). 

6.2282  excess  of  arsenious  acid. 
As  exhibited  above,  the  soda  compound  with  arsenious  acid 
had  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  acid  in  excess,  just  as  the  com- 
pound with  potash.  I  considered  it  advisable  to  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  this  substance  ;  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

82.382  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid. 
17.409  per  cent,  of  soda. 


99.791 
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These  results  were  checked  by  a  second  analysis,  and  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  were  obtained  : — 

82.30  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid. 

17.31  per  cent,  of  soda. 

99.61. 

Seeing  that  a  perfect  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
and  carbonate  of  soda  might  be  effected  by  using  an  excess  of 
arsenious  acid,  I  then  tried  the  exact  proportions  ordered  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  for  making  the  liquor  potassse  arsenitis, 
viz.,  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash.  I 
weighed  very  accurately  five  grammes  of  each,  and  boiled  them 
with  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water  in  a  flask,  until  all  the  arseni- 
ous acid  was  dissolved.  After  boiling,  there  remained  six  ounces 
of  liquid.  I  then  determined  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
in  it,  and  instead  of  finding  .8535  per  cent.,  which  I  should  have 
found  had  no  decomposition  taken  place,  I  only  obtained  .334 
per  cent.  By  calculation,  I  find  that  if  the  arsenious  acid  had 
decomposed  its  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  solution 
should  have  contained  .2575  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
only  about  ^  of  a  per  cent,  less  than  I  really  found. 

I  think  this  clearly  shows  that  a  decomposition  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash  does  take  place,  and  the  solution  contains  arsenite 
of  potash  and  undecomposed  carbonate  of  potash,  the  undecom- 
posed  carbonate  being  due  principally  to  the  fact,  that  more 
carbonate  of  potash  is  used  than  the  arsenious  acid  is  capable  of 
decomposing. — London  Pharm.  Journ.,  March,  1858. 


ON  PYRODEXTRINE. 
By  M.  Gelis. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  a  report  to  the  French  Academy,  by 
Messrs.  Chevreul,  Regnault  and  Pelouze,  on  a  communication  of  M. 
Gelis  on  the  action  of  heat  on  organic  substances. — Ed.  Amer.  Jour. 
Phar.] 

This  brief  history  was  necessary  for  understanding  what  M. 
Gelis  has  added  to  the  question. 

He  did  not  study  the  colorless  compound,  desiring  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  coloration  of  roasted  starch,  bread-crust  &c.  ; 
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he  adopted  the  conditions  most  suitable  for  obtaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  torrefaction,  that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  coloration  possi- 
ble. He  acted  quite  contrary  to  the  manufacturer  of  dextrine, 
who  moderates  the  action  of  heat  as  much  as  possible,  lest  his 
products  should  acquire  a  yellowish  tint  which  would  render  their 
sale  less  easy. 

He  begins  the  torrefaction  in  a  flat-bottomed  basin,  heated  at 
one  end ;  the  fecula  is  placed  at  one  end ;  it  first  loses  all  its 
hygrometric  water,  is  converted  into  dextrine,  and  begins  to  be- 
come colored.  Then,  the  heat  continuing  its  action,  this  dex- 
trine undergoes  a  kind  of  igneous  fusion ;  it  swells  up,  and  it 
then  becomes  easy  to  separate  this  half-fused  matter  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula,  under  the  form 
of  strips,  which  are  broken  on  cooling.  These  strips  are  pushed 
into  the  cooler  parts  of  the  basin,  and  the  hot  parts  are  covered 
with  fecula,  the  torrefaction  of  which  is  not  so  far  advanced. 

By  continuing  this  plan  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  we 
ultimately  convert  all  the  fecula  into  fused  matter.  This  matter 
is  already  very  highly  colored. 

In  order  to  reach  the  fecula  and  dextrine,  which,  imprisoned 
in  the  fused  mass,  have  escaped  torrefaction,  the  product  is 
heated  with  water,  the  burnt  and  insoluble  portions  are  separated 
by  decantation,  and  the  liquor  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract.  This  extract  is  divided  into  small  masses,  which 
are  placed  in  the  drawer  of  an  aerothermal  furnace,  the  dessica- 
tion  is  first  completed,  and  then  the  torrefaction  is  finished  by 
keeping  the  matter  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  at  230°  C. 
(446°  P.) 

His  final  product  occurs  under  the  appearance  of  light  spongy 
masses,  like  tannin,  unalterable  in  the  air,  easily  reduced  to 
powder  by  simple  pressure  between  the  fingers,  extremely  soluble 
in  water,  without  being  deliquescent,  and  furnishing  with  water 
a  deep  brown  solution.  This  matter,  when  the  operation  has 
been  well  conducted,  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  a  new  colored 
substance  which  M.  Gelis  has  called  pyrodextrine. 

This  substance  is  more  stable  than  the  different  products 
which  are  extracted  from  caramel :  thus,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
obtaining  it  in  the  pure  state  to  avoid  the  employment  of  acids 
and  bases  which  destroy  the  derivatives  of  sugar  with  such  facility. 
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When  it  is  mixed  with  only  very  small  quantities  of  dextrine, 
it  may  be  obtained  pure  by  precipitating  it  with  alcohol  from  its 
concentrated  aqueous  solution. 

When  it  contains  a  more  considerable  quantity  of  foreign 
matters,-  it  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  baryta 
water.  The  dextrine  is  not  precipitated  by  this  reagent,  whilst 
pyrodextrine  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  basic  salt.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  precipitation  to  be  complete,  to  add  to  the  liquors 
about  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

When  pyrodextrine  forms  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
substances  from  which  it  has  to  be  extracted,  in  the  burnt  crust 
of  bread,  for  instance,  we  may,  by  means  of  malt  or  sulphuric 
acid,  convert  into  sugar  the  starch,  soluble  starch  and  dextrine 
which  this  matter  contains  in  abundance,  destroy  the  sugar 
formed  by  fermentation,  and  extract  the  pyrodextrine,  by  means 
of  baryta,  from  the  residue  of  all  these  operations. 

Whatever  substance  may  have  furnished  the  compound  of 
baryta  and  pyrodextrine,  the  latter  may  always  be  extracted 
from  it  in  the  pure  state. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  the  well-washed  precipitate  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  proper  quantity,  and  the  excess  of  acid  is 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta  ;  we  filter,  concentrate  the 
liquor,  and  precipitate  with  alcohol.  Pyrodextrine  is  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  under  the  appearance  of  a  black  and 
thick  syrup  ;  this  syrup  is  redissolved  in  water  and  evaporated 
to  dryness. 

The  pyrodextrine  obtained  by  this  process  is  a  solid,  black  and 
brittle  substance ;  brilliant  and  elastic,  like  gum,  when  it  has 
not  been  completely  dried.  It  is  insipid  and  odorless,  unaltera- 
ble in  the  air,  insoluble  in  concentrated  alcohol,  almost  soluble 
in  weak  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Water,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  it  with  facility  ;  the  solution 
is  gummy  and  adhesive ;  it  has  a  peculiar  brown  color.  This 
color  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  different  caramels ; 
it  is  duller.  This  coloring  powder  of  pyrodextrine  is  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  caramelane,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of 
caramelene. 

Pyrodextrine  resists  the  action  of  heat  much  better  than 
sugar.  It  does  not  color  purple  red  the  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine,  as  dextrine  does. 
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Heat  causes  dextrine  to  lose  water  and  converts  it  into  pyro- 
dextrine.  At  the  same  time,  the  saturating  power  is  diminished. 
The  equivalent  of  dextrine  contains  12  equivalents  of  carbon: 
that  of  pyrodextrine  contains  48.    Its  formula  is  : — 

C48H36  0  36?HO# 

Pyrodextrine  appears  to  be  the  only  soluble  colored  substance 
which  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  dextrine, 

When  we  heat  the  former  a  little  above  230°  C.  (446°  F.)  the 
temperature  at  which  it  begins  to  be  altered,  it  is  converted 
directly  into  insoluble  black  products. 

Pyrodextrine  is  found  in  abundance  in  bread  crust  and  pastry, 
in  roasted  coffee,  in  brewers'  malt,  and  in  all  matters  rich  in 
fecula  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  rather  strong 
heat. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  two  memoirs  which  M.  Ge'lis  has 
presented  to  the  Academy.  They  enrich  science  with  several 
new  products.  They  show  that  the  different  neutral  organic 
substances  may  give  various  compounds  when  they  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  regulated  heat. 

The  author  has  given  proof  of  much  skill  and  perseverance  in 
these  difficult  researches.  We  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the 
insertion  of  these  two  memoirs  in  the  Recueil  des  Savants 
Etr  angers. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Academy. — London 
Chemist,  March,  1858,  from  Comptes  Rendus,  Dec.  14,  1857 


ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF  ROMAN  CHAMOMILE  IN  SERIOUS  SUP- 
PURATIONS. 
By  M.  Ozanam. 

The  Roman  chamomile  (anthemis  nobilis},  long  disdained  by 
therapeutists,  is  only  mentioned  in  their  treatises  on  materia 
medica  as  fit  for  soothing  stomach-aches,  gastric  derangements, 
and  for  improving  the  appetite.  Lemery  calls  its  flowers  emol- 
lient, digestive,  carminative,  resolutive,  alleviating  and  strength- 
ening. All  these  properties  are  very  vague,  and  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  discovered  the  great  and  precious  virtue  of  camo- 
mile— that  of  preventing  suppurations,  when  the  evil  has  not 
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advanced  too  far,  and  of  drying  them  up  when  they  have  existed 
for  a  long  time. 

For  this  purpose  the  medicament  is  administered  in  large 
doses ;  an  infusion  of  5,  10,  or  even  30  grammes  of  flowers  to  one 
quart  of  water,  to  be  drunk  during  the  day,  until  the  cure  is 
complete.  Moreover,  the  remedy  may  be  applied  locally  by 
means  of  compresses  soaked  in  it.  This  sustains  the  medical 
action,  but  does  not  cause  the  principal  effect,  since  that  can  be 
perfectly  developed  either  with  or  without  local  application. 
Thus  this  property  of  camomile  must  be  regarded  as  arising  from 
a  general  action  on  the  economy,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  local 
action. 

First  Case. — (May  and  June,  1849). — A  man,  aged  33. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  scalp.  Five  enormous 
abscesses  denuding  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  were 
covered  with  a  cap  of  pus  ;  a  sixth  abscess  was  formed  at  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw;  continuous  delirium,  and  violent  fever, 
(pulse  140),  complete  prostration  of  strength :  employment  of 
camomile  the  twenty-eighth  day  (30  grammes  per  day),  sup- 
puration increased  for  the  first  few  days;  I  decreased  the 
dose  to  to  15  grammes,  rapid  diminution  of  suppuration  at 
the  end  of  twenty  days'  treatment,  the  patient  left  completely 
cured. 

Second  Case — (July  to  November,  1849).- — A  man,  aged  35. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh.  Fourteen 
successive  abscesses,  very  soon  communicating  together,  for  the 
length  of  more  than  60  centimetres  (about  24  inches) ;  denuda- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  femur ; 
enormous  suppuration  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
patient  was  in  a  completely  cachectic  state  ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh  was  proposed  as  a  last  resource,  but  the  patient  refused. 
I  then  commenced  the  employment  of  the  camomile  (30  grammes 
per  day)  ;  return  of  strength,  progressive  diminution  of  sup- 
puration, the  flesh  was  sustained  by  sytematic  compression ; 
cure  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  without  any  other  treatment. 

Third  Case.— (May,  1855) — A  man,  aged  26,  Obstinate 
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intermittent  fever,  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  of  nine  month5 s 
standing : — Crisis  by  an  abscess  on  the  right  flank,  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  child  of  two  years  old,  I  opened  it  with  a  bis- 
toury ;  very  abundant  suppuration ;  camomile  in  large  doses 
(30  grammes  per  day  ;  after  eight  days,  two  violent  fits  of 
intermittent  fever,  which  had  disappeared  to  give  place  to  a 
continuous  fever  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
abscess.  The  treatment  was  interrupted  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  resumed  in  the  dose  of  15  grammes  per  day  ;  cured  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

Fourth  Case  (December,  1855,  January  and  February, 

1856). — A  man  of  22.  Malignant  typhoid  fever ;  left  pleurisy 
the  twenty-first  day  ;  haemoptysis  and  right  pulmonary  apoplexy 
the  twenty-fifth  day ;  suppurated  right  pneumonia  the  thirty- 
second  day  ;  expectoration  of  pus  to  the  amount  of  150  grammes 
per^day  ;  hectic  fever  with  profuse  perspirations :  employment 
of  camomile,  in  moderate  dose,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
patient,  (15  grammes  per  day);  and  local  applications  to  the 
chest ;  return  of  strength ;  progressive  diminution  of  suppura- 
tion ;  cure  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  days. 

This  valuable  faculty  of  drying  up  suppurations  deserves  to 
be  tried  on  a  large  scale,  for  we  have  in  medicine  very  few  re- 
medies efficacious  in  such  cases.  Chamomile,  in  large  doses,  will 
be  indicated  in  the  purulent  diathesis  of  amputations,  in  puer- 
pural  fever,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  in  fact  in  every  case  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  prevent  too  abundant  or  too  long  con- 
tinued suppurations.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  cure 
is  preceded  by  a  transient  aggravation  of  the  evil ;  this  recru- 
descence, which  is  a  medicinal  effect,  should  not  discourage,  but 
shows  only  that  the  doses  should  be  diminished  so  as  to  arrive 
a  more  general  cure. — Chemist,  March,  1858,  from  Comptes 
Rendus. 
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ON  THE  ORDINARY  METHODS  FOR  DISCRIMINATING  THE 
CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS. 

By  W.  Bird  Hekapath,  M.  D.  Lond.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

In  consequence  of  the  gradually  increasing  scarcity  of  the 
cortex  cinchonce  calysayoe,  and  its  chief  product,  quinine,  many 
other  barks  have  been  introduced  into  commerce,  which  furnish 
alkaloids,  having  a  strong  general  resemblance  in  the  physical 
characters  of  those  preparations  of  them  more  commonly  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  but  differing  widely  in  medicinal  properties 
and  commercial  values. 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  adulterations,  it  has  long  been 
highly  desirable  to  have  some  ready  methods  of  detecting  ad- 
mixtures of  these  alkaloids  and  their  salts.  The  author  having 
discovered  several  optical  salts  of  these  vegetable  alkaloids,  pro- 
poses to  make  their  well-marked  optical  characters  the  means  of 
such  detection,  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  has  fully  developed 
his  views  upon  this  ready  method  of  analysis ;  whilst  in  the  pre- 
sent he  has  passed  under  review  the  various  existing  tests  for 
the  different  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations may  be  enumerated  under  the  following  conclusions  : — 

The  following  different  methods  for  detecting  the  various  cin- 
chona alkaloids  have  been  proposed  : — 

To  Bouchardat  and  Pasteur  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of 
polarized  light  as  a  means  of  discriminating  these  alkaloids  by 
the  rotary  power  which  they  exercise  upon  its  plane. 

Liebig  employs  the  difference  of  their  solubility  in  ether  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  other  tests  proposed  have  for  their  object  only 
the  discovery  of  quinine. 

Professor  Stokes  employs  fluorescence,  combined  with  the  pecu- 
liar reaction,  in  respect  to  this  phenomenon,  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  alkaline  chlorides,  &c.  Brandes,  the  green  reaction  pro- 
duced by  the  successive  addition  of  chlorine  and  ammonia,  whilst 
Vogel  has  modified  the  latter  test  in  several  ways. 

Pelletier  has  employed  the  agency  of  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  Marchand  uses  nascent  oxygen,  obtained  from  puce-colcred 
oxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  discovery  of  quinine. 

Leers  first  proposed  a  combination  of  Liebig's  ether  test,  with 
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that  of  Brandes's  chlorine  and  ammonia  reaction,  as  a  means  of 
establishing  the  purity  of  cinchonidin  (miscalled  by  him  quini- 
din, in  common  with  all  German  chemists). 

Be  Vry  has  advised  the  employment  of  hydriodic  acid  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  order  to  discover  the  quinidin  of  Pasteur. 

Van  Heijningen  depends  on  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  discrimi- 
nate quinine  from  quinidin. 

All  these  different  tests  the  author  has  examined  most  criti- 
cally, and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  determined  the  abso- 
lute numerical  value  of  each  method  experimentally  with  the 
following  results : — 

He  first  explains  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Pasteur's  researches 
on  these  remarkable  alkaloids,  from  which  it  appeared  that  qui- 
nine and  cinchonidin  are  powerfully  laevogyrate,  quinidin  and 
cinchonine  pre-eminently  dextrogyrate,  and  that  quinicine  and 
cinchonicine  are  only  slightly  dextrogyrate  upon  plane-polarized 
light.  These  eminent  experimenters  determined  also  with  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  these  molecular  rotations  for  each  alkaloid. 
Yet  the  expensive  nature  of  the  apparatus,  the  complex  formula 
requisite  to  reduce  the  observed  amount  of  angular  rotation  to 
the  normal  molecular  standard,  and  the  many  interfering  actions 
necessary  to  be  guarded  against,  effectually  prevented  this  from 
ever  becoming  a  process  for  general  adoption,  either  among 
chemists  or  manufacturers. 

Another  method  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  quinine  is 
founded  on  the  optical  phenomena  of  fluorescence,  which  have 
been  investigated  by  Professor  Stokes.  Whilst  endeavoring  to 
turn  this  process  to  account  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
quinine  by  means  of  excessive  dilution,  and  marking  the  points 
at  which  the  various  phenomena  of  "  epipolism,"  "fluorescence," 
and  "internal  dispersion"  vanish,  the  author  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  results  ;  premising  that  he  employs  the 
term  "  internal  dispersion  "  to  mean  the  positive,  "  fluorescence" 
the  comparative,  and  "epipolism  "  the  superlative  degrees  of  the 
same  optical  power  : — 

I.  Solutions  containing  1  grain  in  35,000  of  either  quinine  or 
quinidin  of  Pasteur,  exhibit  epipolism  and  fluorescence  ;  solutions 
with  1  grain  in  somewhat  less  than  140,000  grains  of  water  are 
still  fluorescent,  with  slight  internal  dispersion. 
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When  diluted  with  from  three  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  theSe 
alkaloids  continue  to  exhibit  internal  dispersion. 

Solutions  of  quinicine  are  only  slightly  epipolic,  and  if  the 
change  has  been  perfect,  scarcely  at  all  fluorescent,  but  neverthe- 
less strongly  absorptive  of  rays  of  high  refrangibility. 

Cinchonidin  also  exhibits  optical  phenomena,  but  in  a  much 
slighter  degree,  about  ^th  part  of  that  of  either  quinine  or  qui- 
nidin. 

Cinchonine  is  also  fluorescent  about  ^th  part  of  the  same 
alkaloids. 

II.  That  on  mixing  fluorescent  solutions  of  quinine,  quinidin, 
or  other  cinchona  alkaloid  with  the  soluble  chlorides,  although 
all  traces  of  optical  phenomena  are  lost  to  the  eye,  yet  the 
media  still  possesses  powerfully  absorbent  powers  on  the  rays  of 
high  refrangibility,  and,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  are  wholly 
opaque  to  them,  without  exhibting  any  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
persion, and  greatly  impede  chemical  action. 

This  was  proved  by  three  methods  of  observation  : — 
1st.  By  introducing  vessels  containing  fluorescent  solutions 
of  quinine  into  other  vessels  filled  with  non-fluorescent  solutions 
of  the  alkaloids,  produced  by  previous  admixture  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  when  all  optical  phenomena  disappeared  from  the 
inner  vessel. 

2ndly.  By  surrounding  fluorescent  specimens  of  fluor-spar  with 
these  prepared  solutions  of  the  alkaloids,  when  the  blue  color  in 
the  spar  immediately  disappeared. 

3rdly.  By  photography ;  employing  concentrated  solutions  of 
quinine  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  troughs  to  inter- 
cept the  incident  light  from  any  object  anterior  to  the  camera, 
when  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  image  upon 
the  sensitive  collodion  plate,  although  the  intensity  of  the  visi- 
ble image  received  on  the  ground-glass  screen  did  not  suffer  any 
apparent  diminution. 

4thly.  By  photographic  printing;  troughs  containing  these 
solutions  obstructed  the  chemical  rays  very  considerably,  thus 
interfering  with  the  production  of  a  positive  picture  from  the 
negative,  much  longer  exposure  being  necessary  to  produce  any 
chemical  effect. 

III.  That  certain  reagents  do  not  destroy  fluorescence  ;  others 
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only  mask  its  appearance  by  their  own  color,  whilst  some  destroy 
it  by  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  ;  others  do  so  by  producing 
salts  which  are  themselves  non-fluorescent  media.  Whilst  a 
third  class  destroy  it  by  really  modifying  the  alkaloid  itself. 

IV.  That  as  so  many  reagents  of  common  occurrence  inter- 
fere with  the  manifestation  of  fluorescence,  and  as  it  is  also  a 
property  common  to  all  the  cinchona  alkaloids  herein  described, 
its  appearance  becomes  no  longer  of  any  value  as  a  test  for 
quinine. 

V.  Brandes's  chlorine  and  ammonia  test  will  discover  1  grain 
of  either  quinine  or  quinidin  in  1  gallon  of  water,  but  shows  no 
difference  between  these  alkaloids,  except  in  very  concentrated 
solutions,  when  there  is  a  precipitate  with  quinidin,  but  not  with 
quinine. 

Quinicine  is  also  influenced  by  this  test,  but  less  extensively. 

VI.  Dr.  Vogel's  first  modification  of  this  test  is  of  no  appa- 
rent value  ;  but  by  also  employing  ammonia,  the  author  has 
found  that  it  will  indicate  both  quinine  and  quinidin,  detecting 
readily  1  grain  of  either  in  a  pint,  and  showing  slight  evidence 
with  1  grain  in  10,000  grains  of  water. 

There  is  scarcely  any  reaction  with  quinicine. 

VII.  Dr.  Vogel's  other  modifications  of  Brandes's  test  are 
unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  viz.,  excess  of 
chlorine,  and  very  little  ammonia.  This  detects  1  grain  in 
about  2000  grains  of  fluid  very  readily,  if  excess  of  acid  be 
avoided  at  first.  The  test,  however,  is  equally  indicative  of 
quinidin ;  it  gives  scarcely  any  perceptible  reaction  with  quini- 
cine. 

VIII.  Pelletier's  chlorine  gas-test  succeeds  very  well  with 
the  free  alkaloids,  but  does  not  show  any  indication  with  their 
salts.  It  is  equally  capable  of  detecting  quinidin,  and  gives  the 
same  phenomena. 

IX.  Marchand's  test  is  not  a  delicate  reaction. 

X.  All  the  foregoing  tests,  although  specially  proposed  for 
the  discovery  of  quinine,  possess  equal  powers,  and  show  the 
same  appearances  with  quinidin.  But  they  have  no  reaction  on 
cinchonine,  cinchonidin,  or  cinchonicine. 

XI.  Van  Heijningen's  test  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  produces, 
after  some  hours,  a  crystalline  oxalate  of  quinine,  when  using  a 
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fluid  containing  only  1  grain  of  alkaloid  in  800  grains  of  water, 
and  very  readily  detects  immediately  1  part  in  350.  It  does 
not  precipitate  quinidin  or  cinchonidin,  but  it  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions  of  cinchonine. 

XII.  De  Vry's  test  for  quinidin  by  hydriodic  acid,  or  iodide  of 
potassium  in  neutral  solutions,  produces  a  well-marked  crystal- 
line precipitate  as  a  colorless  salt,  when  1  part  of  the  alkaloid  is 
present  in  1000  of  the  fluid ;  the  crystals,  being  short  hemihe- 
dral  prisms,  are  readily  recognized ;  the  neutral  hydriodates  of 
cinchonidin  are  colorless,  silky,  prismatic  needles,  and  much 
more  soluble.  If  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinidin  in 
dilute  spirit  (i)  we  add  hydriodic  acid  and  expose  to  the  action 
of  light  during  some  days,  there  is  formed  the  red  iodo-sulphate 
of  the  author. 

The  neutral  hydriodate  of  quinine  appears  as  lemon-yellow 
prisms.  The  neutral  hydriodate  of  cinchonine  appears  as  long, 
thick,  colorless  prisms,  and  is  very  soluble. 

XIII.  Leibig's  ether  test  dissolves  quinine,  quinicine,  and  cin- 
chonicine,  and  therefore  does  not  discriminate  between  them,  as 
they  are  all  uncrystallizable.  It  dissolves  also  a  portion  of  the 
quinidin  and  cinchonidin.  Should  the  proportions  of  these  alka- 
loids not  exceed  the  solvent  powers  of  the  ether  employed,  they 
will  not  be  indicated  by  this  test.  When  crystallization  occurs, 
the  rhombic  prisms  indicate  cinchonidin  ;  the  long  slender  aci- 
culse,  quinidin ;  whilst  an  amorphous  powder  is  demonstrative  of 
cinchonine.  Ether  also  extracts  cinchonidin  from  cinchonine ; 
but  its  sparing  solubility  in  ether  necessitates  the  employment 
of  warmth,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ether. 

XIV.  Leer's  combination  of  the  ether  test  with  that  of  Bran- 
des  can  readily  detect  small  portions  of  quinine,  quinidin,  or 
quinicine  in  cinchonine  or  cinchonidin,  especially  when  used  in 
the  manner  as  modified  by  the  author. — Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  from  London  Pharm.  Journal,  March  18589 
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ON  THE  OPTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  IODO- 
SULPHATES  OF  THE  CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS,  TOGETHER  WITH 
•THE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SALTS. 

By  W.  Bird  Herapath,  M.  D.,  Lond.,  F>  R.  S.  E. 

In  the  former  paper,  the  author  examined  the  existing  tests 
for  discriminating  between  the  various  cinchona  alkaloids,  and 
pointed  out  their  insufficiency.  In  the  present  paper  he  shows 
that  the  optical  characteristics  of  the  iodo- sulphates  of  the  alka- 
loids quinine  and  quinidin  are  sufficiently  well  marked  to  render 
the  existence  of  either  one  of  these  certain,  and  that  although  the 
iodo-sulphate  of  cinchonidin  is  very  closely  related  optically  and 
chemically  to  the  homologous  salt  of  quinine,  yet  there  are  suf- 
ficient points  of  dissimilarity  to  enable  us  to  diagnose  between 
the  two  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  production  of  this  salt  is  a 
beautiful  means  of  deciding  readily  whether  cinchonidin  is  pre- 
sent in  specimens  of  cinchonine  or  cinchonicine ;  all  evidence  of 
quinine  or  its  allies  having  been  decided  in  the  negative  by  the 
results  of  the  previous  tests,  as  proposed  by  Brandes,  Vogel, 
Pelletier,  Leers,  or  the  author. 

The  cinchonidin  of  Wittstein  has  also,  by  the  same  method, 
been  proved  by  the  author  to  be  totally  different  from  the  cin- 
chonidin of  Pasteur. 

Acetic  acid  and  chloroform  may  also  be  employed  for  dis- 
criminating between  cinchonine  and  cinchonidin. 

The  chemical  characters  of  all  these  iodo-salts  furnish  no 
means  of  discrimination,  for  as  a  class  they  all  agree  in  being 
more  or  les3  soluble  in  spirit,  giving  a  deep  sherry-brown  solu- 
tion, from  which  water  precipitates  them  in  an  amorphous  form, 
as  dark  brown,  cinnamon-brown,  or  purplish-brown  colored  pre- 
cipitates ;  they  are  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  spirit, 
and  scarcely  at  all  in  water,  ether,  turpentine,  or  chloroform  : 
acetic,  dilute  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  have  but  little  action 
upon  them,  whilst  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
decomposes  them.  Nitric  acid  rapidly  acts  upon  them,  even  in 
the  cold,  with  violent  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  and  production 
of  heat,  iodine  being  oftentimes  liberated  in  the  crystalline 
form. 

Alkalies  also  decompose  them. 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  soluble  sulphides,  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphites,  together  with  chlorine  water,  instantly  decolor  their 
alcoholic  solution,  with  the  production  of  hydriodic  acid. 

In  dilute  alcoholic  solutions,  starch  gives  immediate  evidence 
of  iodine,  and  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  yellowish-white  precipitate 
of  iodide  of  silver,  and  some  organic  basic  compound  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  boiling  nitric 
acid ;  this  reaction,  although  commencing  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, with  violent  disengagement  of  nitrous  acid  vapors, 
must  be  perfected  by  boiling. 

Baryta  salts  exhibit  the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  in 
all  instances  is  an  essential  constituent  in  their  formation. 

The  quinidin  and  cinchonin  salts  dissolve  with  more  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  thickness  and  less  extent  of 
surface. 

Since  the  author  had  the  honor  of  communicating  his  discovery 
of  the  optical  salt  of  cinchonidin  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  has 
ascertained  that  its  primary  form  is,  like  that  of  the  quinine 
salt,  that  of  a  right  rhombic  prism,  and  usually  very  thin. 

Both  the  quinine  and  cinchoni-  f  which  obstruct  plane-polarized 
din  salts  are  derivable  from  the  !  light,  when  their  longer  diameters 
primary  rhombic  prisms,  and  crys-  j  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  po- 
tallize  as  rhomboids  and  /^-prisms    larized  ray. 

f  which  obstruct  the  same  beam  when 
and      .  ms  '  their  longer  diameters  are  perpen- 

r  ]  dicular  to  the  plane  or  the  polarized 

Lray. 

In  Quinine  salt  Jtl-i^b  otoj.- 

t   +i     •    i     .j.      u  (the  rhomb  obtuse  =  137y 

In  the  cmchonidm  salt  $ '         lt  .  ,00 

£  "      "      acute  =  4d° 

A  remarkable  difference  exists  between  the  quinine  and  cin- 
chonidin salt,  which  is,  that  the  optical  crystals  of  the  last  salt, 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mother-solution  with  an  excess  of 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  undergo  a  transforma- 
tion, and  become  long,  golden,  silky  aciculoe,  radiating  in  beau- 
tiful globose  tufts  :  this  salt  has  some  doubly  absorbent  powers 
also,  but  very  feeble.  When  this  salt  is  attempted  to  be  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  spirit,  in  order  to  be  recrystallized,  it  does  not 
re-form,  but  the  optical  crystals  are  then  produced  ;  when  the 
silky  crystals  are  carefully  air-dried,  they  retain  their  yellow 
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color,  but  if  exposed  over  sulphuric  acid  at  62°  Fahr.,  or  if  at- 
tempted to  be  dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  they  lose  5.32  per  cent, 
water  =  6  atoms,  and  become  a  dark  greenish-black  residue, 
which  is  a  tri-hydrate. 

If  this  olive- colored  residue  be  boiled  in  dilute  spirit,  the  opti- 
cal crystals  deposit  on  cooling. 

The  author's  more  recent  analyses  of  the  iodo-sulphates  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids  have  induced  him  to  suggest  the  following 
formulae  for  them  :— 

Sulphate  of  iodo-quinine        C57H33N2O5  ^  2SQ3HO+5HO=  840 

Sulphate  of  iodo-cinchonidin  f  C57H33N0O5  )  9Qn  TTn  1  zjjf\  op^ 
(optical  salt.)  {  I3  j  *jbU3tlU+0ilU=  ')bl 

Sulphate  of  iodo-cinchonidin  f  C57H33N2O5  )  9Q,n  tta  i  nnn  mno 
(silky  salt.)  {  I3  5  2»02HO+9HO=  100o 

Sulphate  of  iodo-quinidin        C35H19N2O4  ^   gQ  HO-f  5HO—  637 
Sulphate  of  iodo-cinchonine     C35H19N0O2?    on  TTa  i  ^tta 

IS     bU3JtlU-j-OliU=  Ivt 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  optical  salt  of  quinine  differs  in 
chemical  atomic  numbers  merely  in  the  possession  of  1  atom  less 
iodine,  the  cinchonidin  salt  having  3,  the  quinine  salt  2  atoms 
iodine  ;  but  in  each  case  2  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  5  water, 
with  an  organic  base  of  C57  H33  N2  05  common  to  both.  How 
this  is  derived  from  C40  H24  N2  04  in  the  one  case,  or  C40  H24  N2 
02  in  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  in  the  present  state 
of  the  question. 

Closely  as  the  quinine  and  cinchonidin  salts  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  differ  widely  from  the  quinidin  and  cinchonine 
compounds. 

The  quinidin  salt,  after  recrystallization,  presents  itself  as 
long  quadrilateral  acicular  prisms,  having  a  deep  ruby  or  garnet- 
red  color,  with  a  bluish-violet  or  light  purplish  reflexion-tint ;  it 
is  sometimes  deposited  in  thin  flat  plates,  or  long,  flat,  acicular 
prisms  ;  these,  when  thin,  transmit  a  pure  yellow  color,  but  in 
thicker  plates  it  becomes  reddish,  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

There  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  double  absorption  in  this 
salt ;  the  thicker  crystals  alone  exhibit  it,  when  their  usual  tint 
becomes  darkened  on  analysis  with  a  Nichol. 

This  salt  requires  31  parts  of  boiling  spirit,  and  121  part 
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at  62°  to  dissolve  1 ;  water  precipitates  it  as  a  cinnamon- 
brown  powder. 

Its  deep  marone-colored  large  aciculse  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.7647  at  62°. 

These  large  crystals,  exposed  whole  to  a  temperature  of  212°, 
decripitate  afterward  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  dried  at  212p, 
they  do  not  appear  to  lose  further  water  after  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  the  drying-bath. 

The  cinchonine  salt  exists  in  long,  acicular,  quadrilateral 
prisms,  of  a  deep  purplish-black  color,  like  that  of  elder- 
berries. 

Thin  crystals  transmit  a  yellow  tint — pure  gamboge-yellow 
when  very  thin ;  soon  passing  through  a  deep  sherry-brown  to  a 
blood-red  color,  then  a  deep  port-wine  color,  and  then  becoming 
opaque. 

These  crystals  reflect  a  deep  steel-blue  color  when  analyzed 
with  a  Nichol's  prism,  and  generally  across  the  short  diameter 
of  the  prism,  which  is  the  analogue  of  the  a-prism  of  the  quinine 
salt.  The  cinchonine  salt  possesses  doubly  absorbent  powers, 
much  more  powerfully  so  than  the  quinidin  salt,  but  inferior 
to  all  the  others,  the  body  color  is  deep  sienna  or  bistre-brown. 

These  investigations  appear  to  show  that  the  alkaloids  in  each 
instance  undergo  some  modification,  but  not  analogous  to  sub- 
stitution ;  it  appears  more  like  a  splitting-up  into  different  mole- 
cular groups,  and  a  re-arrangement  of  these  amongst  themselves, 
as  the  formulae  of  the  organic  bases  differ  much  from  those  of 
the  original  alkaloids. 

All  these  iodo-salts  possess  double  refractive  properties. 

When  the  acid  sulphates  of  the  mixed  alkaloids,  quinine, 
quinidin,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidin,  are  dissolved  in  dilute 
spirit,  and  the  temperature  increased  to  80°  or  120°,  treat- 
ment with  tincture  of  iodine  readily  separates  the  quinine  salt 
first. 

Subsequent  further  treatment  in  the  same  manner  produces 
the  cinchonidin  salt,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  quinine  salt. 

On  still  further  treatment,  the  quinidin  salt  is  formed  with  its 
well-marked  characters. 

The  cinchonine  salt  is  by  far  the  most  soluble  in  spirit ;  and 
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when  a  large  quantity  of  cinchonine  exists,  this  compound  will 
also  appear  along  with  the  quinidin  salt. 

This  test  is  a  beautiful  and  ready  method  of  proving  the 
presence  of  cinchonidin  in  cinchonine,  which  would  otherwise 
be  considered  pure,  Brandes'  test  having  shown  the  abseuce  of 
quinine  and  quinidin.  In  the  same  way,  this  test  is  an  easy 
method  of  detecting  mixtures  of  quinine  and  quinidin,  the  opti- 
cal characters  of  the  two  salts  being  so  well  marked,  that  no 
difficulties  can  exist  in  their  discrimination. 

It  does  not  offer  such  facilities  for  the  separation  of  quinine 
from  cinchonidin  ;  the  two  salts  go  down  together,  especially 
if  large  quantities  of  cinchonidin  exist  with  mere  traces  of 
quinine. 

For  the  success  of  this  test,  a  small  portion  only  is  necessary ; 
with  quinine  and  quinidin  J_th  part  of  a  grain  has  furnished 
evidence  of  the  two  alkaloids  ;  one  grain  would  be  abundant  to 
detect  all  the  alkaloids. 

The  foregoing  method  of  examination  has  enabled  the  author 
to  prove  that  the  substance  which  Rosengarten,  of  Philadelphia, 
called  quinidin,  was  really  the  cinchonidin  of  Pasteur,  and  the 
details  of  his  cures  for  fever,  therefore,  by  quinidin,  are  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  cinchonidin. 

The  cinchonidin  of  Wittstein,  of  Munich,  is  a  totally  different 
alkaloid,  giving,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  a  salt  at  once  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  either  of  the  two  iodo-sulphates 
described,  but  yet  possessing  optically  doubly  absorbent  powers. 
This  salt  has  a  deep  orange-yellow  color  by  transmitted  light, 
merging  into  sienna-brown  in  thicker  plates,  which  are  generally 
flat  and  much  imbricated  in  the  method  of  crystallization,  and 
also  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism.  The  reflected  tints  are 
brownish-olive,  not  unlike  dead  leaves,  or  brown  beech-leaves. 
These  crystals  are  more  doubly  absorbent  than  either  the 
quinidin  or  cinchonine  salt,  but  less  powerfully  optical  as  tour- 
malines than  the  quinine  or  cinchonidin  compounds.  When 
polarized,  they  transmit  a  sienna-brown  body-color  if  moderate- 
ly thick,  and  thicker  plates  are  bistre-brown,  but  when  suffi- 
ciently thick,  they  are  wholly  impervious  to  plane-polarized 
light.  The  substance  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of 
any  analysis. 
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All  the  alkaloids  were  furnished  in  a  most  obliging  manner 
by  Mr.  John  Elliott  Howard,  to  whom  the  author  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  them,  and  thus  publicly  desires  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgements ;  many  of  these  various  alkaloids  having  taken 
more  than  ordinary  trouble  in  the  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  quinine  and  quinidin,  under  the  con- 
tinued effect  of  heat  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  undergo  a  mole- 
cular change  into  quinicine,  which  M.  Pasteur  has  asserted  to  be 
isomeric  with  the  original  alkaloids,  but  hitherto  no  complete 
analysis  has  been  made  of  the  metamorphosed  alkaloids. 

The  author  has  produced  an  iodo-sulphate  of  quinicine,  but  it 
is  no  longer  a  crystalline  compound ;  it  presents  itself  as  a  deep 
blood-colored  resin,  very  soluble  in  spirit  and  readily  precipi- 
tated by  water  from  its  spirituous  solution.  This  substance  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  analysis.  During  the  production  of 
the  iodo-sulphate  of  quinidin  a  certain  portion  of  the  alkaloid 
becomes  converted  into  quinicine,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  production  of  this  resinous  compound  from  the  mother-liquid 
on  the  addition  of  further  proportion  of  iodine. 

Cinchonine  and  cinchonidin  become  converted  into  cinchoni- 
cine  by  similar  treatment,  and  this  amorphous  uncrystalline 
alkaloid  also  forms  a  resinous  iodo-sulphate ;  its  color  is  deep 
purple-black,  and  it  deposits  itself  on  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  spirit,  or  on  the  cooling  of  a  highly  concentrated  spiritu- 
ous solution,  in  small  drops,  highly  tenacious  at  100°  Fahr., 
but  becoming  solid  at  60°  Fahr.  This  compound  has,  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  a  beautiful  purplish-blue  color,  and  such 
a  film  generally  forms  around  the  edge  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  produced. 

Cinchonicine  appears  to  be  one  of  the  products  during  the 
manufacture  of  the  iodo-sulphate  cinchonidin,  but  there  is  a 
much  larger  production  of  it  during  the  formation  of  the  cin- 
chonine salt. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ;  from  the  Lon- 
don Pharmaceutical  Journal,  March,  1858. 
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GLYCERINE  A  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OILS  AND 
FATS  IN  OINTMENTS. 

By  G.  F.  Schaoht. 

The  exhibition  of  cerates  and  ointments  to  diseased  and  ten- 
der surfaces,  however  necessary  and  beneficial  at  times,  is  always 
attended  with  certain  inconveniences,  resulting  from  some  of 
their  essential  properties. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  insolubility  in  water  of 
the  fatty  matter  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  their  substance, 
inasmuch  as  when  the  application  has  to  be  removed,  the  opera- 
tion can  only  be  accomplished  either  by  considerable  mechanical 
force  or  by  the  employment  of  soap,  both  of  which  methods  it 
would  generally  be  highly  desirable,  if  possible,  to  avoid. 

A  second  inconvenience  presents  itself  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  remedies  applied  in  this  form  are  insoluble  in  fat.  The 
excipient,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  instead  of  facilitating  the 
cure,  acts  to  a  certain  extent  in  defending  the  part  from  the  per- 
fect action  of  the  remedy. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  against  the  employment 
of  fatty  substances  in  skin  diseases  exists  in  the  liability  they 
possess  of  becoming  rancid  by  oxidation — a  property  I  believe 
to  be  inherent  and  unavoidable. 

These  considerations  constitute,  I  think,  sufficient  justification 
for  urging  the  trial  of  some  more  satisfactory  excipient ;  and  I 
hope,  in  the  intrinsic  claims  to  interest  which  the  subject  pre- 
sents, sufficient  excuse  will  appear  for  a  notice  which  I  confess 
to  be  far  from  complete. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  of 
this  city,  to  contrive  a  formula  of  glycerine  and  starch  (already, 
as  he  understood,  employed  in  France),  that  should  be  applicable 
as  a  basis  for  this  class  of  preparations.  I  have  that  gentleman's 
permission  to  say  that  the  result  of  my  experiments  is  highly 
satisfactory.  The  article  produced  presents  the  following  for- 
tunate aggregate  of  properties: — Its  consistence  is  good,  and 
does  not  vary  with  changes  of  temperature ;  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  may  consequently  be  removed  from  tender  surfaces  with  the 
greatest  ease  ;  it  dissolves  and  thoroughly  mingles  with  all  material 
that  are  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  presents  such  remedies 
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in  the  condition  most  favorable  for  absorption :  and,  lastly,  it 
is  not  liable  to  rancidity ;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  date  of  my  first  preparation  being  July 
30th,  and  it  having  as  yet  presented  no  evidence  of  this  kind  of 
change. 

The  proportions  I  employ  with  such  favorable  results,  are  : 
Glycerine,  1  f.  oz. 

Starch  powder     70  grs. 
and  the  entire  process  consists  in  mixing  the  ingredients  cold, 
and  heating  the  mixture  gradually  to  about  240°  Farenheit, 
constantly  stirring. 

This  constitutes  a  basis,  with  which  may  be  produced  prepa- 
rations corresponding  to  most  of  the  cerates  and  ointments  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  free  from  the  special  peculiarities  to  which  i 
have  before  alluded. 

As  the  compound  word  amylo-glycerine,  though  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate,  would  from  its  length  be  somewhat  inconve- 
nient, I  have  adopted  the  term  «  Plasma,"*  and  by  this  name 

FKOM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

*  The  word  Plasma  is  derived  from  the  Greek  7r*a<r<m,  I  form,  and  in 
its  ordinary  significance,  means  something  formed  or  moulded. 

It  was  however  employed,  occasionally  at  least,  in  a  very  different 
sense,  and  in  one  which  renders  its  proposed  application  to  an  ointment 
not  quite  unobjectionable.    We  allude  to  Plasma  as  signifying-  a  tvash 
for  the  throat  or  a  gargle,  as  in  the  following  lines  of  Persius  : — 
Scilicet  haec  populo,  pexusque  togaque  recenti, 
Et  natalitia  tandem  cum  sardonyche  albus, 
Sede  leges  celsa,  liquido  cum  plasmate  guttur 
Mobile  collueris,  patranti  fractus  ocello. 

Sat.  I.,  v.,  15—18. 

Thus  rendered  by  Drummond  : — 

See  at  the  desk  the  pale  declaimer  stand  ; 
The  ruby  beaming  on  his  lilly  hand  ; 
Behind  his  back  his  wanton  tresses  flow  ; 
With  Tyrian  dyes  his  splendid  garments  glow ; 
His  pliant  throat  the  liquid  gargle  clears  ; 
His  languid  eye  lasciviously  leers. 
Facciolati,  after  noticing  the  other  and  more  usual  significations  of 
Plasma,  says  : — 

"Est  etiam  potio  ex  dulcioribus  quibusdam  rebus  composita  qua  col- 
luebant  os  et  fauces  ad  fingendam  vocem,  ut  liquidaesset.  claraet,  sauvis  : 
gargarisma  per  la  voce."— Pers.  Sat.  I.,  v.,  17.  (Totius  Latinitatis  Lexi- 
con, t.  iii.)  bee  also  Ainsworth,  Thesaurus  Lingual  Latinai}  Ed.  1752, 
in  verbum. 
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the  few  medical  friends  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  article  are 
prescribing  it.  The  simple  word  "  Plasma"  I  apply  to  the  ex- 
cipient  itself,  and  to  it  may  be  added  the  particular  title  of  any 
special  preparation— as  for  instance,  "Plasma  Hydrargyri," 
the  analogue  of  "  Unguentum  Hydrargyri"  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia ;  "  Plasma  Potassii  Iodidi,"  &c.  &c. 

Many  of  these  preparations  are  made  precisely  according  to 
the  instructions  given  for  their  analogous  ointments.    Thus,  by 
simple  mixture  of  the  ingredients,  substituting  the  "Plasma" 
for  the  fats  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  forms,  are  prepared- 
Plasma  Antimonii  Potassio  Tartratis. 

"  Belladonnse. 

"  Conii. 

"       Gallse  Co. 

«      Hydrargyri  Ammonio  Chloridi. 

"       Hydrargyri  Iodidi. 

«       Hydrargyri  Nitrico  Oxidi. 

"  Opii. 

"       Plumbi  Iodidi. 

"  Sulphuris. 

"  Zinci. 

But  some  are  best  made  by  slightly  varying  processes.  Thus, 
Plasma  Cantharidis"  I  prepare  by  evaporating  the  decoction 

of  the  Spanish  flies  to  an  extract,  and  then  mixing  with  the 

Plasma. 

For  "  Plasma  Hydrargyri  "  I  direct  as  follows 
Take  Mercury,  §xij. 
Glycerine,  f^xij. 
Starch,  3xiv. 
Mix  the  starch  with  six  fluid  drachms  of  the  glycerine,  and 
gradually  adding  the  mercury,  stir  till  globules  disappear. 
Then  add  the  rest  of  the  glycerine,  and  heat  to  240°  Fahrenheit, 
contantly  stirring. 

The  "  killing"  of  the  mercury  by  this  method  is  by  no  means 
a  formidable  task. 

For  "  Plasma  Hydrargyri  Nitratis"  I  employ  the  following 
formula,  which  is  by  calculation  the  same  as  for  the  correspond- 
ing ointment,  excepting  the  free  acid  which  the  fresh  ointment 
always  contains :— 
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Take  Terbasic  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  3j. 

Plasma,  §j.  rti 

A  very  elegant  and  useful  preparation  with  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium is  made  by  dissolving  the  iodide  in  the  glycerine,  mixing 
in  the  starch,  and  heating  to  240p  as  above — the  proportions 
being  Pharmacopoeial : — 

Take  Iodide  of  Pottassium,  3ij. 
Glycerine,  f.  gij. 

Starch,  140  grs. 

Mix  as  above. 

The  analogue  of  the  Unguentum  Iodinii  Compositum  I  for- 
bear to  introduce,  as,  however  valuable  the  iodide  of  starch 
may  be,  the  preparation  would  cease  to  be  an  application  of 
free  Iodine. 

But  though  not  quite  Pharmacopoeial,  I  venture  to  add  one 
other  formula,  which  several  medical  gentlemen  in  my  neighbor- 
hood are  now  employing  with  considerable  satisfaction  in  certain 
affections  of  the  skin  : — 

"  Plasma  Petrolei," 
Take  Petroleum,  3j. 
Glycerine,  f.gj. 
Starch,  70  grs. 

Rub  the  starch  with  the  petroleum  till  quite  smooth,  add  gradu- 
ally the  glycerine,  and  heat  to  240°  as  above. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  for  the  production  of  a  good  result, 
good  materials  must  be  employed.  Bottles  sent  out  from  whole- 
sale and  manufacturing  houses,  labelled  "  Pure  Glycerine," 
and  charged  accordingly,  do  not  always  contain  what  their  labels 
declare.  Indeed,  my  experience  during  the  last  few  months, 
leads  me  to  think  that  really  pure  glycerine  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  commerce.  Some  samples  called  pure  are  rich  in  lead, 
others  contain  chlorine,  most  are  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
best  I  have  been  able  to  procure  is  acid.* 

I  have  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  purify  even  the  best 
samples  (Price's),  by  digesting  them  for  several  days  with  pow- 
dered chalk,  allowing  the  latter  to  subside,  and  decanting. 

*To  detect  this  acidity,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  glycerine  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  Its  action  on  litmus  paper  is  then  sufficiently  de- 
cisive. 
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With  glycerine  thus  obtained,  and  a  little  care,  beautiful  re- 
sults are  obtained. 

I  must,  however,  mention  one  imperfection  to  which  these 
preparations  are  liable — namely,  a  tendency,  after  three  or  four 
months'  existence,  to  lose  more  or  less  their  original  fine  con- 
sistence, and  become  softer.  This  is  an  unfortunate  quality, 
but  I  think  it  is  one  for  which  experience  will  be  able  to  suggest 
a  remedy. 

Samples  of  the  more  important  of  these  preparations  will  be 
placed  upon  the  table  for  inspection — Pharm.  Jour.^  Feb.  1858. 

[The  employment  of  glycerine  in  combination  with  amylace- 
ous substances  as  a  basis  for  ointments  was  introduced  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  Startin.  In  a  paper  by  that  gentle- 
man, On  the  Introduction  and  Therapeutic  Uses  of  Glycerine 
(Journ.  Soc,  Arts,  March  7,  1856),  the  following  formula  is  re- 
commended : — Gum  Tragacanth,  \  oz.  ;  Glycerine  1  oz. ;  Lime 
Water,  2  oz.  ;  Rose  Water,  enough  to  form  a  soft  jelly.  This 
is  an  elegant  material,  and  appears  to  be  less  deliquescent  than 
Mr.  Schacht's  Plasma, 

Another  compound  of  the  same  character,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Startin,  consists  of  a  thick  paste  or  jelly  formed  by  boiling  rice 
flour  with  a  little  water  and  glycerine.  This  affords  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  some  ointments,  but  we  are  informed  Mr.  Startin 
has  discontinued  the  use  of  such  applications. — Ed.  Ph.  Journ.~\ 


ON  SCAMMONY. 
By  Dr.  Franz  Keller. 

The  author  first  of  all  purified  commercial  scammony,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  alcohol  and  adding  animal  charcoal  to  it  whilst  boil- 
ing. This  solution  was  mixed  with  water  until  it  became  turbid, 
and  again  treated  once  or  twice  with  animal  charcoal  until  it 
became  colorless. 

The  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off,  the  residue  mixed  with  water, 
and  evaporated.  By  this  means  the  resin  separates  in  a  soft  state, 
and  when  drawn  out  into  threads  acquires  the  most  beautiful  silky 
lustre.   The  resin  was  boiled  several  times  with  water,  by  which 
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it  became  brittle.  It  may  be  easily  pounded  into  a  perfectly 
white  powder.     The  analysis  gave — 

C  56-69  56-67  76=456  56-78 
H  8-34  8-42  67  67  8-34 
0  ••  35    280  34-88 

Scammonic  Acid,  C76H64043+4HO.— If  the  resin  be  put  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  baryta,  it  is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  an 
aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  oil  of  hops,  and  forms  a  clear 
fluid.  From  this  solution  muriatic  acid  does  not  precipitate  the 
resin.  The  baryta  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  and  carbonate  of  lead  is  then  added  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  lastly,  a  small  quantity  of  lead  is 
thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  this  way  a  strongly 
acid  fluid  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  an  amor- 
phous, cracked,  gum-like  mass,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  crystalli- 
zation. This  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  by  which 
means  stellate  groups  of  a  fatty  body,  insoluble  in  water,  sepa- 
rate ;  these  are  easily  removed  by  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water. 

The  author  has  analysed  the  lead-salt  of  this  acid.  It  was 
obtained  by  slightly  supersaturating  the  solution  of  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The 
analysis  gave — 


c 

34-55 

76= 

=456 

34-77 

H 

5-23 

64 

64 

4-88 

0 

26-86 

43 

344 

26-29 

PbO 

33-36 

4 

446-4 

34-06 

If  the  solution  of  this  acid,  or  that  of  the  resin  in  solution  of 
potash  be  boiled  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  oil  drops 
gradually  separate  on  the  surface ;  these  solidify  in  a  crystalline 
form.  They  are  purified  by  repeated  washing.  This  substance 
is  the  author's : 

Scammonolic  Acid,  C36H3607  An  acid  fusible  at  131—133°, 

insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Its  solutions 
have  a  strong  acid  reaction.    From  alcohol  the  acid  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  needles.    The  analysis  gave — 

C      70-01      69-74      70-28      36=216  70-13 
H      11-95      12-03      12-06      36      36  11-68 
O        .  .  .  .  .  .  7      56  18-19 

17 
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The  sulphuric  acid  fluid  which  this  acid  separates,  contains 
sugar  in  abundance.  According  to  a  quantitative  determina- 
tion, the  resin  contains  46«2  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  volatile  body  which  distils  over  when  scammonic  acid  is 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  butyric  acid. 

From  these  results  the  author  concludes,that  the  so-called  scam- 
mony  resin  contains  a  hydrate  of  carbon,  C12H10O10  (dextrine  ?), 
conjugated  with  several  acids.    It  is  a  glucoside  of  the  formula 

C^H67O35  =  C76H64  032+  3HQ. 

When  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies,  there  is  produced  from 
the  glucoside  an  acid,  scammonic  acid,  which,  with  an  equal 
number  of  equivalents  of  carbon,  is  distinguished  from  the  anhy- 
drous resin  by  an  addition  of  4  equivs.  of  hydrogen  and  11  of 
oxygen,  and  consequently  by  4  of  water  and  7  of  oxygen.  Four 
of  these  equivs.  of  water  are  replaceable  by  metallic  oxides.  By 
the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  upon  the  glucoside  acid,  or  the 
alkaline  solution  of  the  resin,  the  acid  splits  up  into  a  new  acid, 
scammonolic  acid, 

C36  H36  Q7? 

and  sugar.  A  volatile  acid  is  also  formed,  which  was  recognized 
as  butyric  acid. 

The  products  of  decomposition  obtained,  when  put  together, 
give— 

C36  H36  O7  1  equiv.  scammonolic  acid, 
C2i  H24  024  %  equivs.sugar. 

an  atomic  complex  of  .  .  C60  H60  O31 

If  this  be  deducted  from  hydrated  scammonic  acid 
C76  H68  O47 
C60  H60  O31 

there  remains  .  .  C16  H8  O16,  of  which 

C8  H8  O4  1  equiv.  butyric  acid, 

C8"        0^=  4(C2  O3)  oxalic  acid. 
The  splitting  process  is  therefore  as  follows  :■ — 
C76  H64  032_|_4HO+110=:  2(C12  H12  012)-fC8  H8  04+4(C2  O3) 

+  C36H36  07# 

The  presence  of  the  oxalic  acid  which  occurs  in  these  equa- 
tions was  not  ascertained  by  the  author. — Liebig's  Annalen, 
from  Chem.  Cf-az.,  March,  1858. 
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ON  IODIDE  OF  LIME. 

Dr.  Pidduck  made  a  verbal  communication  on  a  preparation 
of  iodine  which  he  has  been  using  for  some  time  with  success, 
and  which  he  wished  to  bring  under  more  general  notice. 

He  stated  that  the  preparation  was  made,  at  his  request,  by 
Messrs.  Morson,  of  Southampton  Row,  in  1855. 

That  it  consisted  of  iodine  and  lime  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  iodine  and  seven  parts  of  lime  (probably  in  a  similar 
state  of  combination  to  that  of  chlorine  and  lime  in  the  so- 
called  chloride  of  lime),  and  therefore  it  was  named  Iodide  of 
Lime. 

That  the  affinity  being  feeble,  the  salt  required  to  be  kept  in 
a  well  closed  bottle. 

That,  in  solution  in  boiling  water,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is 
dissolved,  forming  a  permanent  solution,  which  is  not  decom- 
posed by  long  keeping,  nor  by  exposure  to  the  air :  only  a  de- 
posit takes  place  of  the  superfluous  lime  in  the  form  of  a  car- 
bonate. 

That  the  proportions  used  in  the  solution  (of  which  a  specimen 
was  exhibited)  were  one  drachm  of  the  salt  and  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  which,  when  cold,  was  filtered  through  bibulous  paper, 
forming  a  colorless  transparent  solution. 

That  a  drachm  of  the  salt  containing  eight  grains  and  a  half 
of  iodine,  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  half  a  grain  of 
iodine. 

That  the  iodine  in  the  solution  exists  in  the  form  of  iodide  of 
calcium  and  iodate  of  lime. 

6  CaO  +  6I  = 
5  Ca  I  +  Ca  0,  1 05 
That  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  iodine  is 
set  at  liberty :  hence  the  utility  of  this  form  for  the  administra- 
tion of  iodine,  probably  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

That  the  superiority  of  this  preparation  to  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium consists — 

1.  In  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  in  the  minute 
state  of  its  atomic  division. 

2.  In  its  ready  combination  with  the  blood  and  tissues,  mani- 
fested by  its  alterative  effects. 
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3.  In  not  passing  off  so  quickly  through  the  kidneys. 

4.  In  not  producing  gastro-enteritic  and  vesical  irritation. 

5.  In  being  inexpensive  and  easily  prepared,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  adulteration. 

6.  In  being  nearly  tasteless,  and  therefore  readily  taken,  even 
by  children ;  and  admitting  of  a  variety  of  combinations  in  ex- 
temporaneous prescription. 

Dr.  Pidduck  entered  somewhat  at  length  into  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  this  form  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  those 
intractable  cases  of  neuralgia  caused  by  metallic  poisons,  such  as 
mercury,  lead  and  copper,  for  which  purpose  it  had  been  exten- 
sively prescribed,  in  small  doses  of  \  of  a  grain,  at  the  Blooms- 
bury  Dispensary  during  the  last  two  years,  with  marked  good 
effect.  This  being  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  is 
omitted  in  this  notice. — London  Pharm.  Journ. —  Trans. 
Pharm.  Society. 


ON  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  DEODORIZING  IMPURE  HYDROGEN 
AND  CARBONIC  ACID  GASES. 
By  John  Stenhouse,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

When  hydrogen  gas  is  prepared  by  acting  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acids  upon  commercial  zinc,  it  has  always  a 
slightly  disagreeable  odor,  arising,  as  is  well  known,  from  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  resembling 
impure  naphtha  in  its  properties.     The  hydrogen  gas  made  with 
malleable  iron  has  a  still  more  disagreeable  odor,  arising  from 
larger  quantities  of  a  similar  hydrocarbon,  together  with  traces 
of  sulphuretted,  phosphoretted,  and  sometimes  even  of  arse- 
niuretted  hydrogen.    So  offensive  is  this  odor,  that  hydrogen 
gas  is  very  seldom  prepared  from  malleable  iron,  and  almost 
never  from  cast  iron,  which  yields  still  more  of  these  impurities, 
though  both  malleable  and  cast  iron  are  immensely  cheaper 
sources  of  hydrogen  than  zinc.    Scraps  of  malleable  iron,  from 
their  more  ready  solubility  in  acids,  are  better  adapted  for  pre- 
paring hydrogen  gas  than  cast  iron.    By  the  following  simple 
arrangement,  however,  of  passing  the  impure  hydrogen  through 
a  short  column  of  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  or,  in  other  words, 
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through  a  charcoal  air-filter,  the  hydrogen  from  either  malleable 
or  cast  iron  is  rendered  perfectly  odorless,  the  whole  of  the  im- 
purities present  being  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  charcoal. 
To  effect  this,  I  take  a  tube,  either  of  glass  or  tin-plate,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  length ;  this  I  fill  with  bits  of  wood  charcoal  about  the  size  of 
peas  or  beans  :  the  charcoal  is  packed  loosely  into  the  tube,  so  as 
to  present  no  perceptible  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  gas : 
the  charcoal  is  placed  between  the  wash-bottle  and  the  eduction 
tube.  The  charcoal  column  just  described  is  large  enough  for 
laboratory  use  ;  but  when  hydrogen  is  manufactured  on  the  great 
scale,  a  larger  amount  of  charcoal  becomes  necessary.  In  this 
way  I  have  obtained,  as  already  stated,  a  pure  and  perfectly 
odorless  hydrogen  from  both  malleable  and  cast  iron  ;  and  the 
charcoal  has  remained  as  effective  as  at  first,  though  in  daily 
use  for  several  weeks.  The  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  can  always 
be  restored  by  simply  heating  it  to  redness  in  close  vessels. 

Carbonic  acid,  as  is  well  known,  is  usually  prepared  for  the 
manufacture  of  aerated  waters,  by  acting  upon  chalk  or  powder- 
ed limestone  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  ob- 
tained in  this  way  has  invariably  an  offensive  odor,  which 
communicates  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  aerated  waters.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  many  manufacturers  obtain  the  gas, 
for  the  superior  kinds  of  soda  water,  by  decomposing  bicarbonate 
of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  expensive  process,  however,  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  for,  by  passing  the  impure  carbonic  acid 
through  such  a  column  of  charcoal  as  that  described  above,  I 
have  obtained  a  perfectly  inodorous  carbonic  acid,  both  from 
chalk  and  impure  limestones,  containing  much  bituminous  matter. 


RESEARCHES  UPON  COCHINEAL. 

By  M.  SCHUTZENBERGER. 

Manufacturers  of  printed  cottons  have  long  known  that 
cochineal  when  left  for  several  days  in  contract  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  undergoes  an  interesting  modification  which 
has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists.  The  red  color- 
ing matter  (carminic  acid)  passes  to  the  state  of  a  matter  of  a 
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fine  violet  color,  which  acids  do  not  modify,  or  cause  to  become 
red.  This  body  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  carminate  of 
ammonia.  To  ascertain  the  transformation  that  takes  place,  I 
analysed  some  carminic  acid,  upon  the  purification  of  which  I  had 
bestowed  the  greatest  care,  and  modified  this  acid  by  means  of 
ammonia.  By  the  comparison  of  the  two  results  obtained,  I 
found  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  ammoniacal  cochineal  was 
the  amide  of  carminic  acid.  On  analysing  carminic  acids  pre- 
pared by  different  processes,  I  found  that  each  had  a  different 
composition,  but  all  my  analyses  might  be  definitively  represented 
by  the  same  formula  with  more  or  less  oxygen,  and  I  concluded 
therefrom  that  there  exisits  at  least  two  degrees  of  oxidation  of 
carminic  acid.  I  have  in  fact  succeeded,  by  employing  ether 
mixed  with  more  or  less  alcohol  as  a  solvent,  in  separating  and 
obtaining  in  a  crystalline  form  two  products,  of  which  one  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula 

C18H8010, 

and  the  other  by 

C18H80U 

as  well  as  two  intermediate  degrees  of  oxidation,  one 

C18H8Q12? 

the  other 

(PH8013, 

which  may  be  regarded  either  as  peculiar  bodies,  or  as  compounds 
of  the  more  oxidized  with  the  less  oxidized  acid.  By  heating  a 
mixture  of  carminate  of  soda  and  iodide  of  ethyle  to  257Q  F.  in 
a  closed  tube,  I  have  obtained  the  ethers  of  these  carminic  acids 
in  the  form  of  red  bodies,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

I  have  also  remarked  that  nascent  hydrogen  completely  de- 
colorizes a  solution  of  carminic  acid,  and  that  the  color  returns 
in  the  air.  This  reaction  may  be  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  when  indigo  is  reduced. — Comptes  Hendus,  Jan.  4, 
1858,  from  Chem.  Gfaz.,  Feb.  15,  1858. 


NOTE  ON  VALERIANATE  OF  ATROPINE. 
By  M.  Miette. 

The  organic  valerianates  are  at  present  very  few  in  number. 
Beyond  the  valerianate  of  quinine,  first  indicated  at  the  Scientific 
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Congress  of  Florence  in  1842,  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, and  investigated  by  him  with  great  care,  hardly  any  one 
was  known  except  the  valerianate  of  atropine. 

To  obtain  this  salt  in  the  greatest  possible  state  of  purity,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  method  employed  by  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte  for  the  preparation  of  valerianate  of  quinine, 
as  indeed  was  done  by  M.  Miche^a,  who  first  procured  it.  A  slight 
excess  of  valerianic  acid  is  poured,  into  a  very  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  atropine,  and  about  twice  its  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water  is  added  to  the  mixture.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
effect  the  saturation  in  the  cold,  as  too  intense  a  heat  destroys 
the  compound  formed.  The  whole  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
to  spontaneous  evaporation,  or  to  the  temperature  of  a  warm 
chamber,  not  exceeding  122°  F.  The  residue  in  the  vessel  after 
evaporation  is  valerianate  of  atropine. 

Unlike  valerianate  of  quinine,  valerianate  of  atropine  does  not 
crytallize.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  syrupous  liquid,  of 
a  bright  yellow  color,  which  changes  to  orange  in  contact  with 
the  air.  It  has  the  fetid  odor  of  valerianic  acid,  and  deviates 
polarized  light  very  slightly  to  the  left.  Its  molecular  rotatory 
power  may  be  valued  at — 11-807.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  its  solution,  which  is  at  first  neutral,  becomes  acid  by  eva- 
poration. 

Infusion  of  gall-nuts  produces  in  it  a  much  less  rapid  and  abun- 
dant precipitate  than  that  which  it  causes  in  the  solution  of 
atropine.  Chloride  of  gold  produces  in  it  a  citron-yellow  color, 
without  any  very  manifest  precipitate.  Tincture  of  iodine  does 
not  cause  a  brown  color. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  valerianate  of  atropine  produces  no 
turbidity  in  chloride  of  barium,  but  it  precipitates  the  neutral 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  much  water,  and  disappears  entirely  on  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  valerianate  of 
atropine  be  treated  with  mineral  acids,  even  with  the  weakest, 
valerianic  acid,  recognizable  by  its  odor,  is  evolved. — Oomptes 
Bendus,  December,  21,  1857,  from  Chemical  Gazette,  February, 
15,  1858. 
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ON  THE  CLARIFICATION  OF  SUGARS  AND  SACCHARINE 
MATTERS  BY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SOAPS. 
By  M.  Basset. 

This  new  method,  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  Garcia,  an  old  sugar 
manufacturer  in  Louisiana,  obviates  the  inconveniences  presented 
by  the  employment  of  hydrated  lime  for  the  clarification  of  the 
juices,  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  real  advantages.  It  is 
founded  on  the  property  possessed  by  lime  of  combining  with 
fatty  bodies  either  in  a  free  state,  or  in  the  form  of  alkaline 
soaps.  When  saccharate  of  lime  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
solution  of  soda  soap,  a  remarkable  decomposition  takes  place, 
in  which  the  sugar  is  set  free,  the  lime  combines  with  the  fatty 
acid  of  the  soap,  and  the  soda  remains  in  the  liquid,  usually  in 
a  free  state. 

When  clarification  has  been  effected  with  an  excess  of  lime  and 
the  scum  has  been  removed,  the  liquid  may  be  cooled  below 
104c  F.  and  the  solution  of  soap  immediately  made  use  of.  It 
is  poured  gently  into  the  syrup,  which  is  stirred  round  ;  when  the 
whole  is  well  incorporated,  the  temperature  is  brought  up  to 
ebullition.  At  this  point  the  temperature  is  suddenly  lowered 
by  stopping  the  access  of  steam,  and  the  new  scum  is  removed  ; 
this  is  nothing  but  a  lime  soap,  which  has  brought  up  all  the  im- 
purities from  the  bottom  to  the  surface.  After  the  removal  of 
this  scum,  the  syrup  is  perfectly  limpid  and  in  taste  is  very 
pure. 

This  process  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  at  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  lionzel,  near  Lille.  The  experiments  were  made  each 
time  upon  10  hectolitres  of  syrup,  and  second  and  third  molasses, 
and  were  always  successful.  With  very  dilute  syrups,  the  cal- 
careous soap  does  not  always  rise  completely ;  in  these  cases  a 
simple  passage  through  the  filter-bag  and  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal  are  sufficient  for  complete  clarification.  The 
syrups  are  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  odor ;  the  odor  of  beet 
having  completely  disappeared.  Crystallization  is  effected 
readily,  the  crystals  are  large  and  well  formed  and  the  sugar  is 
dry. 

The  quantity  of  soap  to  be  employed  varies,  and  may  be  carried 
to  the  complete  saturation  of  the  lime.    It  appears,  however, 
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that  half  this  quantity  is  sufficient,  the  beauty  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion being  greater  when  all  the  lime  is  not  saturated.  Syrups 
in  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation  must  be  saturated  with  alkali, 
as  their  carbonic  acid  destroys  the  saponaceous  compound.  No 
special  apparatus  is  required. 

The  soap  employed  in  the  experiments  was  made  with  soda 
and  olive-oil,  but  any  soap  may  serve  the  same  purpose.  It  must 
be  more  or  less  neutral  according  to  the  acid  or  alkaline  quali- 
ties of  the  syrup  to  be  treated,  and  the  economy  of  its  employ- 
ment is  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  only  expense  is  that  of 
the  soda  for  saponification  and  the  acid  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  calcareous  soap,  as  the  fatty  matter  serves  almost  inde- 
finitely. The  method  also  causes  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  employment  of  animal  charcoal.-—  Oomptes  Mendus,  Dee.  28, 
1857,  from  Chem.  Gaz.,  March  1,  1858. 


POISONING  BY  GRANULES  OF  DIGITALIN. 
By  Dr.  Heer. 

A  tall,  well-formed  lady,  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  took, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  herself,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  six- 
teen granules  of  digitalin,  and,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Two  hours  after,  she  was  attacked  with  shivering  and 
trembling,  an  impossibility  of  remaining  on  foot,  vertigo,  and 
strange  hallucinations.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the  patient  took 
some  food  and  another  cup  of  coffee.  A  few  minutes  after,  a 
fresh  shivering  fit  came  on,  with  chattering  of  the  teeth,  cold 
sweats,  and  dyspnoea ;  later,  there  was  a  return  of  the  heat, 
great  agitation,  sleeplessness  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night, 
and  persistence  of  the  dispnoea  and  vertigo.  Relief  from  these 
symptoms,  and  sleep  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  At 
seven  in  the  morning,  finding  that  she  had  failed  in  her  design, 
this  lady  took  forty  more  granules. 

In  an  hour  she  was  attacked  by  hallucinations,  vertigo,  fre- 
quent shiverings,  and  cold  sweat ;  nausea,  abundant  vomitings, 
colic  without  result,  and  extreme  weakness ;  the  patient  in  vain 
tried  to  feel  her  pulse  beat. 

During  the  evening  the  vomiting  became  more  abundant,  in- 
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creasing  weakness,  no  action  either  of  the  bladder  or  bowels. 
Motion  became  impossible.  The  patient  felt  as  if  her  eyes  had 
become  larger  and  were  starting  from  their  orbits. 

These  symptoms  continued,  with  alternations  of  augmentation 
and  diminution  for  seventy-two  hours ;  at  this  time  she  at  length 
consented  to  see  a  physician,  who  found  the  symptoms  as  de- 
scribed above,  with  extreme  pallor  of  the  face,  very  considerable 
exopthalmia  of  both  sides,  the  eyelids  wide  open,  conjunctiva  of 
a  lemon  color,  and  the  pupils  much  dilated;  the  skin  cold  and 
damp,  the  pulse  small,  weak,  and  intermittent,  46-48°  pulsations, 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  The  tongue  dry,  the  thirst  ex- 
treme, the  epigastric  region  painful  on  pressure ;  no  urine  in  the 
bladder. 

The  physician  prescribed  laxative  injections,  repeated  sini- 
pisms  to  the  extremities,  general  friction  with  camphorated  lina- 
ment,  a  cataplasm  to  the  epigastrium,  and  lemonade. 

Very  little  amelioration  during  the  next  twelve  hours ;  to  this 
treatment  were  added  purgatives,  and  a  weak  infusion  of  coffee, 
and,  later,  black  tea. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the 
weakness  and  sense  of  fatigue  continued  much  longer  than  that. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  recommenced  on  the  second  day ;  the 
pulse  likewise  rose  to  56-58,  and  the  next  day  to  60-54 ;  the 
urine  reappeared  on  the  second  day,  after  a  bath.  The  exopthal- 
mia was  several  days  before  it  disappeared. 

This  case  is  remarkable  for  the  almost  free  development,  for 
three  days,  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  a  large  dose  of  digita- 
lin.  It  tends  to  reassure  us  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  de- 
scription of  poisoning.  It  is  true  that  the  patient  vomited 
abundantly,  and  we  are  therefore  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  poison  introduced  into  the  economy ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  our  prognostication,  the  property  which  digitaline  has  of 
causing  vomiting,  when  taken  in  large  doses. 

The  preceding  case  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind ;  M.  Chereau 
published  a  very  similar  case,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary : 

A  lady  with  a  very  strong  constitution  swallowed  quickly,  for 
the  purpose  of  poisoning  herself,  a  quantity  of  granules  of  digi- 
taline, which  were  estimated  at  least  40.  This  occurred  an  hour 
after  dinner. 
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Half  an  hour  after,  she  had  administered  to  her  0*15  of  tartar 
emetic  which,  combined  with  titilation  of  the  throat,  produced, 
after  an  hour,  abundant  vomiting  (the  vomited  matters  were  not 
examined).  Coffee  and  brandy  were  then  given,  purgative  ene- 
mas and  sinapisms  were  applied.  During  the  night  and  follow- 
ing morning,  the  pulse  fell  from  72  to  60,  58,  and  finally  to  52. 
There  was  cephalalgia,  flushings  of  the  face,  and  faintness.  Cof- 
fee and  brandy  were  continued  all  day,  until  they  produced 
drunkenness.  There  was  then  reaction,  and  the  patient  slept 
towards  evening.  On  the  next  day  the  symptoms  had  disap- 
peared. 

To  complete  the  information  on  this  serious  subject  I  will  give 
a  third  case  of  poisoning,  in  this  instance  involuntary,  reported 
by  M.  Leroux,  of  Corbeny  (Aisne),  published  in  August,  1852. 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  72  years  of  age,  of  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, with  oedema  of  the  inferior  members,  to  whom  had  been 
prescribed  two  granules  of  digitalin  each  day.  This  man,  who 
had  always  taken  large  pills,  and  with  whom  quantity  was  every- 
thing, judging  that  these  small  granules  could  have  no  action, 
took  thirty,  in  two  doses,  in  the  same  day. 

Five  hours  after  the  first  dose  he  had  slight  cephalalgia  and 
nausea.  Seven  hours  later  (having  taken  the  second  dose  in 
the  meantime)  there  was  extreme  precordial  anxiety  ;  the  tongue 
was  rather  charged  and  yellow  at  the  sides,  dryness  and  slight 
redness  in  the  middle  and  at  the  tip.  There  was  no  thirst ;  in 
fact  he  refused  drinks,  as  they  induced  vomiting.  The  abdomen 
was  retracted,  but  without  colic,  no  action  of  the  bowels ;  the 
urine  was  scanty,  of  a  reddish-brown,  with  an  abundant  brick- 
red  precipitate.  The  extremities  were  cool,  no  sweating.  The 
pulse  full,  regular,  lowered  from  68-70  to  48-50. 

Heartsounds  deep,  having  a  great  strength  of  impulsion ;  ce- 
phalalgia great  and  lancinating,  flushings  of  the  face,  dimness  of 
sight,  delirium,  and  vertigo.  The  sensibility  and  intelligence 
perfect.    No  noise  in  the  ears.    General  sinking  and  faintness. 

As  treatment,  were  employed — ipecacuanha,  stibiated  tartar, 
and  purgative  enemas ;  then  coffee  and  rum,  vinegar  and  water, 
and  lemonade.  On  the  third  day,  the  bowels  always  returning 
the  lavements  without  excrements,  calomel,  scammony,  and  cream 
of  tartar  were  administered,  which  acted  five  or  six  times.  The 
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patient  passed  a  good  night,  and  felt  better  ;  the  urine  was  not 
so  scanty,  but  high-colored.  Nausea  and  headache  continued ; 
no  appetite.  In  three  weeks  the  patient  had  quite  recovered, 
and  was  able  to  resume  his  customary  occupation. — Journal  de 
Pharmacie  et  de  Qhimie,  Nov.,  1857,  from  the  London  Chemist, 
Feb.,  1858. 


ON  COLOR  OBTAINED  FROM  COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS. 
By  Professor  F.  Crace  Caltert. 

When,  in  November,  1854,  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  a  paper  on  the  products  obtained  from  coal,  I 
stated  that  ere  long,  besides  carbo-azotic  acid,  some  valuable 
dyeing  substances  would  be  prepared  from  this  mineral.  This 
expectation  has  been  fulfilled.  Messrs.  W.  Perkins  and  A.  H. 
Church  have  obtained  several  blue  coloring  substances  from  the 
alkaloids  of  coal  tar,  and  one  from  napthaline,  named  by  them 
Nitroso-phenyline  and  Nitroso-naphthaline,  &c. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  lately  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  commercial 
application  of  some  of  these  beautiful  purple  blue  colors,  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  fixing  on  silk,  a  sample  of  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  lay  before  you.  This  fine  color,  which  rivals  the 
delicate  and  admired  color  of  orchil,  has  this  great  advantage 
over  it,  that  it  is  not  destroyed  by  light ;  Mr.  Perkins  has, 
therefore,  solved  one  of  the  problems  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  viz., 
the  production  of  a  fast  color  similar  to  the  fugitive  one  of  orchil. 
Mr.  Perkin's  process  consists  in  dissolving  in  water  the  sulphates 
of  aniline,  of  cuminine,  and  of  toluidine,  and  adding  a  quantity 
of  bichromate  of  potash  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  these  sulphates.  The  whole  is  left  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
when  a  brown  substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  washed  with 
coal  tar  naphtha,  and  then  dissolved  in  methylated  spirits.  This 
solution,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid, 
forms  the  dyeing  liquor  of  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe  and  myself  have  lately  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  from  coal  tar,  products  having  a  most  extra- 
ordinary dyeing  power,  and  yielding  colors  nearly  as  beautiful 
as  safflower  pinks  and  cochineal  crimsons  ;  and  what  increases 
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the  interest  of  this  coal  tar  product  is,  that  by  the  process  we 
have  discovered,  we  can  obtain  with  it,  on  a  piece  of  calico  mor- 
danted for  madder  colors,  all  the  various  colors  and  shades 
given  by  this  valuable  root — violet,  purple,  chocolate,  pink,  and 
red.  The  only  thing  which  has  prevented  us  from  introducing 
into  the  market  the  crown  red  inodorous  paper  which  we  prepare, 
has  been,  that  it  is  as  yet  too  expensive  to  compete  with  this  ex- 
traordinary color-giving  root,  but  we  intend  pursuing  our  re- 
searches in  the  hope  of  employing  it  as  a  substitute  for  safflower 
or  cochineal,  two  coloring  matters,  the  price  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  induce  us  to  continue  our  investigations.  We  may 
add  that  our  imitation  of  safflower  color  stands  soap  and  light, 
whilst  safflower  colors  do  not. 

I  shall  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  prepara- 
tion, dyeing,  and  printing  of  a  magnificent  crimson  color,  called 
murexide,  obtained  from  guano,  a  substance  which,  until  lately, 
has  been  entirely  imported  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  in- 
teresting application  of  this  color  to  calico  printing  has  been, 
like  many  valuable  chemical  discoveries,  progressive,  and  has 
only  been  brought  to  successful  commercial  speculation  by  suc- 
cessive discoveries,  made  by  various  persons. 

Prout  was  the  first  chemist  to  remark,  that  if  the  faeces  of 
serpents  were  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  little  ammonia  added, 
a  beautiful  purple  color  was  produced.  He  named  it  purpurate 
of  ammonia.  This  substance,  when  dry,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  dark-red  powder,  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates 
a  magnificent  red  color.  This  solution  not  only  gives  a  precipi- 
tate with  metallic  salts,  but  when  evaporated  yields  beautiful 
crystals,  having  the  iridescent  appearance  of  the  wings  of  can- 
tharides. 

This  discovery  has  also  been  useful  to  medical  men,  by  en- 
abling them  to  distinguish  the  uric  acid  calculi. 

Messrs.  Liebig  and  Wohler  had  also  investigated  the  subject, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  uric  acid  contained  in  the 
faeces  of  serpents  this  substance,  which  they  called  murexide, 
and  a  new  class  of  organic  substances,  the  knowledge  of  which 
has  much  facilitated  the  application  of  murexide  to  dyeing  and 
printing.  Mr.  Saac  was  the  first  to  apply  the  products  of  uric 
acid  to  the  dyeing  of  fabrics  ;  his  process  consisted  in  dipping 
woollen  fabrics,  prepared  with  a  salt  of  tin,  into  a  weak  solution 
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of  alloxane,  a  product  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Wohler,  in 
heating  urea  with  nitric  acid.  The  fabric  so  prepared  was  dried, 
and  when  submitted  to  heat,  a  fine  crimson  was  generated,  the 
intensity  of  which  was  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  But 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  color  of  uniform  shade,  Mr. 
Saac's  process  required  improvements,  and  these  have  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Schlumberger. 

The  process  followed  by  Messrs.  Saac  and  Schlumberger 
could  not  be  applied  to  silk  or  cotton  fabrics.  The  method  of 
dyeing  silk  with  murexide  was  discovered  by  M.  de  Pouilly,  who 
adopted  the  following  processes,  viz.,  dipping  the  silk  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  mixed  with  murexide, 
squeezing  the  silk  well  and  hanging  it  in  the  air,  when  a  magni- 
ficent crimson  insoluble  compound  is  fixed  on  the  silk.  This 
effect  is  produced  from  the  fact  that  when  solutions  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  murexide  are  mixed  together,  an  insoluble  com- 
pound is  only  formed  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two. 

The  process  for  dyeing  cotton  is  due  to  Messrs.  Lauth  and 
Schlumberger,  and  consists  in  producing  on  cotton  a  purpurate 
of  lead  by  mordanting  with  nitrate  of  lead,  passing  into  an  al- 
kali, and  then  dyeing  in  a  solution  of  murexide  ;  in  order  to  give 
full  brilliancy  to  the  color,  it  is  lastly  passed  through  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  process  was  further  im- 
proved by  Messrs.  Dolfus,  Meig  &  Co.,  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  in  Lancashire,  by  printing  murexide  with  an  excess 
of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  subjecting  the  cloth  so  printed  to  the 
action  of  ammoniacal  fumes,  or  passing  it  through  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac.  In  order  to  render  this 
substance  more  generally  useful,  it  remained  to  find  a  method 
for  obtaining  fast  colors  with  it  on  mixed  fabrics,  such  as  mous- 
seline  de  laine,  and  this  has  also  been  effected  by  Mr.  Schlum- 
berger. The  cloth  is  first  prepared  by  uniting  binoxide  of  tin 
with  the  wool.  This  object  is  attained  by  using  a  salt  known 
to  calico  printers  as  pink  salt,  the  double  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  tin,  and  then  printing  on  the  prepared  fabric  the  following 
mixture  :— 

1  part  of  murexide. 

6  parts  of  nitride  of  lead. 

2  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
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The  pieces  are  then  allowed  to  age  for  two  or  three  days, 
when,  to  fix  the  purpurate  of  lead  on  the  cotton,  and  the  pur- 
purate  of  ammonia  on  the  wool,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  cloth 
into  a  bath  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  composed  as  follows : 

Water  .       .       .       100  gallons. 

Bichloride  of  merury    .  6  pounds. 

Acetate  of  soda    .       .        12  pounds. 

Acetic  acid  ...  2  quarts. 

Until  recently,  all  the  green  colors  produced  on  fabrics  were 
the  results  of  blue  and  yellow  mixed  together ;  but  of  late  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  green  matter  discovered  by  the 
Chinese,  and  fixed  by  them  on  cotton.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  prepare  it  by  a  long  and  tedious  process,  from  two 
plants  called  Pa-bi-lo-sa  (Rhamnus  chlorophorus}  and  Ilom-bi- 
lo-za  (Ehamnus  utilis),  and  sell  it  in  small  square  cakes,  under 
the  name  of  Luh-kaou  or  Luh-chao.  The  first  commercial  impor- 
tation of  this  color,  new  to  us,  is  quite  recent,  as  the  first  pub- 
lic sale  of  it  in  England  took  place  a  week  ago,  at  the  quarterly 
indigo  sales,  under  the  name  of  China  green  indigo.  No  sooner 
had  a  foreign  green  substance  been  brought  to  our  notice,  than 
in  Europe  we  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  also  a  green  dyeing 
substance  from  the  plants  which  surround  us,  and  Mr.  Schlum- 
berger  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  fix  on  woollen  fabrics  the 
green  chlorophylle,  or  coloring  matter  of  leaves  and  grass. 
This  discovery  will,  in  time,  prove  of  great  service  to  dyers  and 
calico  printers.  Mr.  Schlumberger's  process  consists  in  boiling 
60  lbs.  of  grass  with  25  gallons  of  water.  This  operation  is  re- 
peated, and  the  grass  then  treated  to  25  gallons  of  soda  lye, 
with  addition  of  2  to  4  lbs.  of  Mercer's  dung  substitute  (phosphate 
of  soda  and  lime).  Boil  half  an  hour,  and  then  add  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  green  precipitate  falls,  which  is  separated 
by  filtration.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  soda 
lye,  adding  a  little  of  the  substitute,  and  the  silk  or  wool  to  be 
dyed  is  dipped  in  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Stannate 
of  soda  is  the  only  mordant  which  gives  any  beneficial  results. 

M.  Pelouze  has  rendered  lately  a  great  service  to  Turkey  red 
dyers  by  enabling  them  to  use  any  oil,  instead  of  only  Gallipoli 
oil,  and  this  of  special  quality.  M.  Pelouze  has  discovered 
that  the  difference  there  was  betwixt  a  Gallipoli  oil,  which  could 
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be  employed  with  advantage  to  produce  a  Turkey  red  on  cotton, 
and  one  which  could  not,  was,  that  the  first  contained  a  large 
portion  of  free  fatty  acids,  whilst  the  latter  was  nearly  neutral. 
This  led  M.  Pelouze  first  to  prepare,  artificially,  oils  of  good 
quality  for  Turkey  red  by  mixing  oleic  acid  with  neutral  oils  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  interesting  scientific  observation  that  oils 
were  susceptible  of  undergoing  a  spontaneous  fermentation  as 
well  as  saccharine  juices,  or  other  organic  fluids.  Thus,  immedi- 
ately the  neutral  fatty  matters  in  the  cells  of  fruits  or  roots  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ferment  which  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances contain,  by  breaking  the  cells  in  which  the  fatty  mat- 
ters are  deposited,  the  oil  enters  into  fermentation,  and  the  fatty 
acids  are  liberated  from  the  glycerine  with  which  they  had  been 
combined.  This  discovery  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  acidity 
of  some  oils  and  the  rancidness  of  others. — London  Chemist, 
March,  1858. 


PATENT  GUM. 
By  Prof.  Calvert. 

One  of  my  late  assistants,  Mr.  Edward  Hunt,  has  just  patented 
a  discovery  of  much  value  to  several  trades,  and  especially  to 
calico  printers,  who  employ  large  quantities  of  various  prepara- 
tions of  farina,  sago,  wheat,  starch,  and  flour,  as  a  substitute  for 
gum  arabic,  to  thicken  the  mordants  and  steam  colors,  We  shall 
better  appreciate  the  value  of  the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
when  we  reflect  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  above  preparations 
are  employed  annually,  and  that  most  of  the  substances  used  are 
articles  of  food,  for  by  this  discovery  a  great  saving  in  quantity 
is  effected,  two  pounds  of  Mr.  Hunt's  gum  thickening  as  well  as 
three  pounds  of  ordinary  calcined  farina.  This  new  gum  pre- 
sents also  the  three  following  advantages,  viz.,  being  nearly 
white,  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  this  solution  not  be- 
ing acid.  The  patent  gum  is  manufactured  by  adding  to  one 
ton  of  dry  farina  60  gallons  of  buttermilk,  and  calcining  the 
whole  in  the  ordinary  way.  Strange  to  say,  the  action  of  the 
lactic  acid  on  the  caseine  and  albumen  of  the  buttermilk,  is  such 
as  to  render  them,  as  well  as  the  farina,  soluble  in  water. — Lon- 
don Chemist,  March,  1858. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUIDS  TO  ASCERTAIN  THEIR 

ORIGIN. 
By  M.  Molnar. 

According  to  this  author,  this  process  is  applicable  to  alcoholic 
liquids  which  have  apparently  no  foreign  odor.  It  consists  in 
introducing  sixty  grammes  of  the  spirit  to  be  examined  into  a 
flask  containing  two  or  three  decigrammes  of  caustic  potassa 
dissolved  in  water.  It  is  well  agitated,  and  the  whole  is  sub- 
jected to  evaporation  until  only  five  or  six  grammes  remain. 
Then  the  residue  is  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper,  and 
about  five  grammes  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added ;  the 
characteristic  odor  is  immediately  diffused ;  this  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  spirit  from  grain  and  from  beet-root. 

M.  Molnar  mentions  incidentally  that  he  has  always  succeeded 
in  purifying  spirituous  liquors  and  freeing  them  from  their 
essential  oils,  by  using  caustic  potassa  concurrently  with  recently- 
calcined  wood-charcoal. — London  Chemist,  March,  1858,  from 
Dingier' s  Polytechn.  Journal. 


REMOVAL  OF  WARTS  BY  CHROMIC  ACID. 
By  I.  L.  Crawcour,  M.  D.,  etc. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  appeared 
some  experiments  by  Mr.  Marshall,  on  the  use  of  chromic  acid. 
Two  cases  have  recently  come  under  my  own  observation,  and 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  A  gentleman  called  on 
me  about  three  months  ago,  complaining  of  a  wart  on  the  top  of 
his  head ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  and 
the  extremity  was  rough  and  split  vertically.  He  had  suffered 
from  it  for  several  years,  and  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
bleeding  whenever  he  combed  his  head.  I  painted  it  thoroughly 
by  means  of  a  glass  brush,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chromic 
acid.  The  remedy  produced  little  pain,  the  surface  of  the  wart 
instantly  blackened,  and  twelve  days  afterwards  a  scab  fell  oif, 
leaving  a  clear  reddish  surface  underneath,  and  perfectly  smooth. 
I  examined  this  gentleman's  head  a  few  days  ago ;  the  skin  is 
now  perfectly  healthy,  and  hair  is  growing  on  it.    About  two 
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weeks  ago,  another  case  presented  itself,  of  a  similar  character. 
I  applied  the  same  remedy.  The  scab,  however,  has  not  yet 
separated,  but  I  fully  expect  the  result  to  be  identical  with  the 
former.  The  advantage  of  this  caustic  is,  that  it  leaves  no  scar, 
and  does  not  destroy  the  hair-bulbs  when  applied  to  the  scalp. 
Its  influence  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it 
parts  with  its  oxygen,  yielding  half  of  its  oxygen  when  applied 
to  organic  substances,  passing  to  the  state  of  green  sesquioxide 
of  chromium — this  being  the  most  powerful  oxydiser  we  possess. 
Its  preparation  is  very  simple.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  add  strong  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  of  chromic  acid  falls ;  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquor,  and  dry  the  residue  on  a  tile  or  brick.  I  prefer  filtering 
through  a  glass  funnel  partially  filled  with  asbestos.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  caution  must  be  used  not  to  allow  any  organic  substance, 
as  paper  or  wood,  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  as  instant  decom- 
position ensues.  The  solution  I  employ  is  one  part  chromic  acid 
and  one  part  water. — London  Chemist,  March,  1858,  from  New 
Orleans  Med.  News,  Nov.,  1857. 


Meth  od  of  purifying  Castor  Oil  of  Commerce.  By  M.  Pavesi.  Take 
1000  parts  of  the  oil  to  be  treated,  25  parts  of  purified  bone  black,  10 
parts  calcined  magnesia.  Mix  these  carefully  in  a  convenient  vessel  of  glass 
or  tinned  iron,  and  let  it  stand  during  three  days,  with  occasional  agitation, 
and  filter  through  paper  or  felt.  Thus  obtained,  the  oil  is  less  viscid,  limpid, 
nearly  colorless,  of  a  sweet  taste,  inodorous,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
bears  an  intense  cold. — Repertoire  de  Pharmacie,  Sept.,  1857. 


Ancient  Quack  Medicines. — It  will  appear  from  the  following,  copied  from 
the  records  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  early  fathers  of  the  commonwealth 
were  more  severe  upon  quacks  than  we  are :  "  Nich.  Knopp  is  fined  five 
shillings  for  takeing  upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvey  by  a  water  of  no  worth 
nor  value,  which  he  sold  at  a  very  dear  rate  ;  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  pay 
his  fine,  or  give  security  for  it,  or  else  to  be  whipped,  and  shall  be  liable 
to  any  man's  action  of  whom  he  has  received  money  for  the  said  water." 
— Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 
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The  following  U  valuable  both  as  to  form  and  reliability : 
Acid  Sulphate  of  Zinc  Paste. — Among  the  new  forms  of  caustic  which 
the  recent  discussion  respecting  them  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  into 
use,  one  of  the  most  convenient  appears  to  be  the  sulphate  of  zinc  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  powdered  salt  is  moistened  with  the  concentrated  acid, 
and  applied  in  a  paste  form  to  the  sore.  It  has  been  proposed,  and  success- 
fully employed  in  one  or  two  cases,  by  Mr.  Henry  Thompson.  A  great  re- 
commendation is,  that  its  ingredients  are  always  at  hand,  and  easily 
manipulated.  Its  efficiency  also  appears  to  be  great,  and  the  resulting 
cicatrix  soft  and  good. — Eclectic  Med.  hum.,  April,  1858,  from  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz. 


Arsenic  in  Paper-Hangings. — Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  last  session,  on  the  Sale 
of  Poisons  Bill,  after  pointing  out  that  arsenic  was  much  used  in  several 
manufactures,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  especially  of  opal  glass, 
of  shot,  in  the  steeping  of  grain,  and  in  killing  the  fly  in  sheep,  states  that 
the  largest  quantity  of  arsenic  used  in  this  country  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  for  covering  walls.  He  considered  it  very  injurious  both  to 
those  living  in  a  house  papered  with  this  article,  as  well  as  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture.  An  instance  was  published  in  a  medical  work 
of  some  cases  of  illness  occurring  to  persons  living  in  a  room  papered  with 
this  paper ;  and  the  effects  were  described  as  those  arising  from  arsenic. 
The  color,  says  Dr.  Taylor,  is  put  on  very  loosely;  it  contains  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  poison.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Taylor  handed  to 
the  Committee  an  envelop,  the  green  tint  on  the  inside  of  which  he  examined, 
and  found  to  be  formed  of  arsenite  of  copper.  There  is  also  an  orange  yel- 
low which  contains  arsenic. — British  Med.  Journ.,from  Med.  News,  April, 
1858. 


Citrate  of  Iron  and  Strychnia  a  new  Therapeutic  Agent. —For  a  long  time 
back  a  therapeutic  agent  of  very  efficient  properties  has  been  used  with  con- 
siderable success  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  of  an 
atonic  character  by  Dr.  O'Conner.  He  has  also  found  it  productive  of  great 
benefit  in  similar  conditions  depending  on  functional  derangement  of  the 
uterus.  In  these  cases  it  acts  as  an  emmenagogue  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed,  and  it  has  a  powerful  effect  in  tranquillizing  the  excitement  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  preparation  is  a  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnia,  the 
dose  of  which  is  about  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  a  meal.  There  is  now  a  case  of  chorea  in  the  Hospital  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  O'Connor,  immediately  brought  on  by  the  patient  being 
frightened  by  a  thunderstorm  in  August  last,  since  which  time  she  has, 
without  any  intermission  of  the  symptoms,  been  a  sufferer.  In  this  case  the 
citrate  of  iron  and  strychnia  has  been  only  used  for  a  few  days,  and  already 
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with  marked  benefit.  The  case  is  one  of  interest,  and  we  propose  at  a 
future  time  giving  it  in  detail.  The  preparation  which  Dr.  O'Connor  uses 
is  made  by  Mr.  Bastick,  of  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. — Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,from  Med.  News,  April,  1858. 

£No  indication  is  given  of  the  per  centage  of  strychnia  in  this  salt, 
which,  we  presume,  is  an  empirical  compound  like  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinia — as  three  grains  is  the  dose  mentioned  it  is  probable  that  the  quan- 
tity of  strychnia  it  contains  is  not  over  l-16th  of  a  grain — so  that  in  at- 
tempting to  make  the  preparation,  the  ratio  of  1  to  48  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  apothecary.  We  would  suggest  the  following  formula : — Ci- 
trate of  iron,  with  excess  of  acid,  480  grains,  strychnia  10  grains,  water 
four  fluid  ounces.  Triturate  the  strychnia  with  a  portion  of  citrate  of  iron, 
and  add  it,  with  the  remainder,  to  the  water,  previously  heated  in  a  capsule, 
and  stir  till  dissolved — filter  if  necessary,  evaporate  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, and  dry  on  glass. — Editor  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.] 


Poisoning  by  Cyanide  of  Silver. — A  man  lately  drank  by  mistake,  instead 
of  water,  a  tumbler  full  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver,  from  a  large  jar 
near  which  was  standing  the  tumbler,  at  an  electrotype  establishment  in 
New  York.  Instantly  discovering  his  mistake,  a  quantity  of  lamp  oil  was 
administered,  with  a  view  to  make  him  vomit.  A  physician  was  called, 
who  administered  emetics  without  effect.  The  patient  was  then  taken  to 
the  City  Hospital,  where  he  died  shortly  after  being  admitted.  A  post- 
mortem examination  showed  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  brain  and  left  lung  congested.  Had  the  jar 
been  marked  "poison,"  the  fatal  mistake  would  not  probably  have  happen- 
ed.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Feb.,  1858. 


The  Electric  Conductivity  of  Copper  Wires. Professor  W.  Thomson,  in 
measuring  the  resistance  of  wires  manufactured  for  submarine  telegraphs, 
was  surprised  to  find  differences  between  different  specimens  so  great,  as 
most  materially  to  affect  their  value  in  the  electrical  operations  for  which 
they  are  designed.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  process  of  twisting  into  wire 
rope  and  covering  with  gutta  percha  must  be  looked  to,  to  find  the  explana- 
tion of  these  differences.  After,  however,  a  careful  examination  of  copper 
wire  strands,  some  covered,  some  uncovered,  some  varnished  with  India- 
rubber,  and  some  oxydized  by  ignition  in  a  hot  flame,  it  was  ascertained 
that  none  of  these  circumstances  produced  any  sensible  influence  on  the 
whole  resistance,  and  that  while  there  is  some  degree  of  constancy  in  the 
quality  of  wire  supplied  from  the  same  manufactory,  there  is  a  vast  supe- 
riority in  the  produce  of  some  manufactories  over  that  of  others.  A  sub- 
marine telegraph  constructed  with  copper  wire  of  one  manufactory  of  only 
1-21  of  an  inch  diameter,  covered  with  gutta  percha  to  a  diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  would,  with  the  same  electrical  power,  and  the  same 
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instruments,  do  more  telegraphic  work  than  one  constructed  with  copper 
wire  of  another  manufactory  of  l-16th  of  an  inch  diameter  covered  with 
gutta  percha  to  a  diameter  of  a  third  of  an  inch.  What  is  the  cause  of  these 
differences  in  electrical  quality,  is  a  question  of  much  practical  importance 
and  high  scientific  interest.  The  result  of  experiment  shows  that  the  great- 
est degree  of  brittleness  producible  by  tension  does  not  alter  the  conductiv- 
ity of  the  metal  by  as  much  as  one-half  per  cent.  A  similar  experiment 
showed  no  more  sensible  effect  on  the  conductivity  of  copper  wire  to  be  pro- 
duced by  hammering  it  flat.  There  are  no  doubt  slight  effects  on  the  con- 
ductivity of  metals  produced  by  every  application,  and  by  the  altered 
condition  left  after  the  withdrawal  of  excessive  stress  ;  but  these  are  found 
to  be  in  all  cases  so  minute,  that  the  present  results  as  to  copper  wire  are 
only  what  was  to  be  expected. — Journal  Franklin  Institute,  April,  1858, 
from  London  Mechanic's  Magazine,  July,  1857. 

The  Great  Blast  at  Holyhead. — In  presence  of  upwards  of  1,000  persons, 
a  portion  of  the  Holyhead  mountain,  which  is  122  feet  in  height,  was  dis- 
placed, on  the  21st  inst.,  by  a  blasting  operation  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 
The  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  harbor  of  refuge,  which  is  now  being  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Rigby,  who  personally 
superintended  the  operations,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Reitheimer,  the  resident 
engineer  of  the  firm.  Two  or  three  of  these  operations  have  already  taken 
place,  and  so  eminently  successful  were  they,  as  to  induce  the  engineers  to 
attempt  another  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  arrangements  comtemplated 
the  displacement  of  120,000  tons  of  rock,  by  the  application  of  18,000  lbs. 
of  gunpowder.  At  the  last  moment,  the  engineers  determined  still  further 
to  extend  the  operation,  and  for  this  purpose  two  additional  chambers  of 
mines  were  prepared,  making  the  weight  of  gun-powder  used  21,500  lbs., 
and  the  body  of  rock  displaced  no  less  than  160,000  or  200,000  tons,  being 
far  more  than  could  have  been  calculated  on.  At  a  given  signal,  all  the 
chambers  were  simultaneously  ignited,  and  the  huge  body  of  the  rock  and 
mountain  was  upheaved,  and  fell  down  on  the  side  in  large  fragments  of 
several  tons  each.  It  will  be  removed  by  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  breakwater,  from  which  it  is  about  two  miles  distant.— Jo urnal 
Franklin  Institute,  March,  1858,  from  London  Builder, 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  3d  mo.  29th,  1858.  The  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  past  six  months  were  read  ; 
from  these  it  appears  that  the  following  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
College : 

Charles  Shivers,  Adam  II.  Wilson, 

Theodore  Dilkes,  J.  Bloomfield  Wetherill, 

Matthew  M.  Selfridge. 
The  following  candidates,  recommended  by  the  Board,  were  separately 
ballotted  for,  S.  S.  Garrigues  acting  as  teller,  and  were  declared  unani- 
mously elected  : 

William  II.  Squire,  John  Field, 

J.  Lewis  Crew,  Alfred  Tatom. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement,  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  following 
gentlemen  having  complied  with  the  requisitions  for  graduation  were  de- 
clared Graduates  in  Pharmacy  : 

Frederick  J.  Brown,.,  Pa  Paeonia  officinalis. 

Raphael  Cabe,  Cuba,  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

John  W.  Cadbury,  Pa  Podophyllin. 

John  E.  Carter,   "  Colchicia. 

Joseph  K.  Corson,   "  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

George  H.  Dick,   "  Caloric. 

Edward  R.  Fell,   "  Formic  Acid. 

Francis  A.  Figueroa,...  Cuba  Cerasus  serotina. 

Peter  P.  Fuchs,  Ger  Hedera  helix. 

Amos  Hansell,  N.J.  Colchicia  and  Veratria. 

B.  B.  Henshey,  Pa  Gillenia  trifoliata 

F.  Victor  Heydenrich,  France,  Capsicum  annuum. 

William  Hollemback,  N.  Y,  Radix  Sambuli. 

E.  W.  Inskeep,  Pa  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

George  L.  Jameson,   "  Ceanothus  Americanus. 

Washington  Laycock,   ...Mich  Chiaiaphila  umbellata. 

Charles  A.  M'Dermott,  Pa  Chimaphila  umbellata. 

John  Q.  Miles,   "  Gossypium  herbaceum. 

Albert  V.  Nolen,  Mass  Veratrum  viride. 

Robert  H.  Seiler,  Pa  Colchicin. 

Oliver  G.  Sherman,   Va  Collodion. 

Lewis  T.  Sillyman,  Pa  Eryngium  aquaticum. 

Isaac  W.  Smith,   "  Extractum  Krameriae. 

Hallam  H.  Spencer,   "  Marrubium  vulgare. 

John  J.  Stell,   "   Matico. 

William  B.  Thompson,   "  Pharmacy. 

Frank  J.  Tourtelot,   "  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

William  H.  Warner,  N.  J....,  Anthemis  cotula. 

Thomas  D.  Weiser,..,  Pa  Leptandra  Virginica. 

Pierce  B.  Wilson,  Ga  Gossypii  Herbacei  Radix. 

Edward  Zeitler,.  Pa  Gelseminum  sempervirens. 
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-  On  behalf  of  Committee. 


The  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  &c.,  were,  on  their 
own  motion,  discharged. 

Bradford  Bitter  resigned  his  membership  in  the  College — accepted. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  read,  as  follows  : 
"  The  Publishing  Committee  respectfully  Beport,  that  the  Journal  has  been 
regularly  issued  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  College.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  increase  in  subscribers  last  Spring,  and  to  the  resolution  of  the 
College  entitling  each  member  to  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  the  volume  for  last 
year  became  deficient  in  several  of  its  numbers,  so  as  to  require  the  printing 
of  a  larger  aggregate.  This  deficiency  may  hereafter  render  it  advisable  to 
reprint  part  of  the  volume,  in  order  to  furnish  complete  sets  of  the  last 
series. 

Charles  Ellis, 
William  Procter,  Jr. 
Alfred  B.  Taylor, 
Edward  Parrish, 

The  Publishing  Committee  have  ceased  to  employ  one  of  the  parties  and 
his  agents  who  formerly  made  the  distant  collections  for  the  Journal,  and 
by  sending  the  bills  direct  to  the  subscribers,  though  the  postage  has  been 
increased,  yet  a  large  amount  has  been  saved  the  College. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  Labels  reported — 

"That  since  last  year,  they  have  printed  three  editions  of  labels  ;  one  edi- 
tion of  250  books  of  fine  bronze  ground  on  steel  blue  paper,  with  dark 
letters,  and  of  superior  finish  ;  the  second,  an  edition  of  1000  copies  on  yel- 
low paper,  with  black  letters,  similar  in  form  to  the  finest  bronze ;  the 
third,  an  edition  of  2000  copies  of  labels  on  yellow  paper,  suitable  for 
physicians  ;  the  whole  were  completed  about  the  first  of  the  year,  at  an 
expense  of  near  $3500. 

From  the  balance  on  hand  at  last  report,  they  have  paid  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  repairing  the  College  $150  ;  with  the  balance  and  funds  arising 
from  sales  of  the  present  editions,  they  have  made  payments  for  editing 
and  printing  of  the  above,  amounting  to  $1110  00,  and  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  the  other  payments  as  they  fall  due. 

Charles  Ellis, 
Wm.  Procter,  Jr., 

Edw.  PARRISH/' 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  reported  them  correct. 

The  annual  election  for  officers  was  held,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

President. — Charles  Ellis. 

1st  Vice  President. — Samuel  F.  Troth. 

2d  Vice  President. — Dillwyn  Parrish. 

Recording  Secretary. — Edward  Parrish. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Wm.  Procter,  Jr. 

Treasurer. — Ambrose  Smith. 
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Trustees. 

Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  H.  N.  Rittenhouse, 

T.  S.  Wiegand,  F.  C.  Hill, 

S.  N.  James,  S.  S.  Bunting, 

D.  S.  Jones,  J.  C.  Savery. 

Committee  on  Sinking  Fund. 
Samuel  F.  Troth,  Ambrose  Smith, 

Edward  Parrish. 
Publication  Committee. 
Charles  Ellis,  Dr.  R.  Bridges, 

Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  Edw.  Parrish, 

A.  B.  Taylor. 
Delegates  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Edward  Parrish,  Dr.  W.  H.  Pile, 

Ambrose  Smith,  Charles  Bullock, 
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(SMtodal  department. 


To  our  Readers. — We  perhaps  owe  an  apology  for  occupying  so  much 
space  in  this  number  with  what  some  may  deem  an  unprofitable  lecture. 
Why  it  appears,  is  explained  at  the  first  page.  We  trust  that  the  rich- 
ness of  much  of  the  original  matter  that  follows  it  will  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency to  such  as  may  view  it  askance.  The  papers  on  Colchicia,  Collodion, 
and  Hypophosphite  of  Lime  particularly  merit  attention  among  the  original 
articles,  and  the  valuable  communications  of  Prof.  Herapath,  in  reference 
to  the  alkaloids  of  Cinchona,  of  Mr.  Schacht  on  "Plasma,"  or  "  Glysamyl" 
as  it  called,  by  Mr.  0.  S.  Hubbell  of  this  city,  and  of  Dr.  Garrod  on  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  Alkalies  on  the  Narcotics,  deserve  a  careful 
perusal. 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy. — We  are  informed,  by  Prof.  Grahame, 
of  this  Institution,  that  Dr.  Frick,  their  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  that  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  the  faculty  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Donaldson,  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Frick  won  golden  opinions 
among  those  who  listened  to  his  lectures  at  the  Maryland  College,  and  we 
doubt  not,  in  the  more  extended  sphere  of  action  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  that  he  will  become  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  the  interesting  branch 
that  he  as  made  a  speciality. 


San  Francisco  Pharmaceutical  Association. — We  learn,  through  the 
Pacific  Medical  Journal  for  March,  that  the  proposed  organization  of  Phar- 
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maceutists,  alluded  to  in  that  Journal  for  February,  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  the  latter  month.  After  some  discussion,  a  Constitution  was  adopted  for 
"  The  San  Francisco  Pharmaceutical  Association."  The  following 
notice  of  the  meeting  we  extract  from  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal,  viz. : 

The  Apothecaries  and  Druggists  of  San  Francisco,  feeling  the  necessity 
of  association  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  for  the  general  advancement  and  interest  of  the  profession 
and  welfare  of  the  public,  have  lately  formed  an  organization  for  that 
object. 

After  several  preliminary  meetings,  in  which  the  subject  was  freely  dis- 
cussed, a  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  Thursday  evening,  February  11th, 
was  appointed  for  signing  the  Constitution  and  election  of  officers. 

Feb.  11th. — There  was  a  full  attendance.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order,  and  Samuel  Adams  appointed  Chairman.  The  Constitution  was 
then  signed,  and  the  nominations  were  made  and  balloted  on  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  M.  J.  Burke,  President;  Wm.  B.  Little,  1st  Yice  Presi- 
dent ;  Chas.  Langley,  2d  Yice  President ;  Chas.  Morrill,  Cor.  Secretary  ; 
J,  H.  Widber,  Eec.  Secretary;  Wm.  Brigham,  Treasurer;  Samuel 
Adams,  Robert  Hagen,  Chas.  Hodge,  M.  J.  Burke,  J.  H.  Widber, 
Trustees. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  a  motion  was  made  by  Wm.  B. 
Little  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  Medical 
Society  as  to  the  most  proper  legislation,  with  regard  to  the  importation 
and  vending  of  drugs  and  medicines. — Carried. 

Committee — M.  J.  Burke,  Wm.  B.  Little,  Chas.  Morrill  and  Henry 
Johnson. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  evening,  February  18th. 

Feb.  18th. — Met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Wm.  B.  Little  in  the  chair. 
Minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  record.  Committee  on  Legislation  reported  progress,  and 
asked  farther  time — Granted. 

On  motion  of  C.  Morrill— 

Resolved,  That  notice  be  given  to  Apothecaries  and  Druggists  through- 
out the  State  of  the  formation  and  objects  of  the  Association,  and  solicit- 
ing their  co-operation  by  forming  similar  organizations. 

After  various  other  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  25th. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear,  through  some  of  our  friends  in  California, 
of  the  progress  of  the  new  Association. 

Legislation  for  Pharmacy  in  Canada.— Through  the  Montreal  Medical 
Chronicle,  for  April,  we  are  informed  that  a  bill  has  been  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Lower  Canada  for  the  regulation  of  Apothecaries.  The  proposed  bill  is 
divided  into  ten  sections,  some  of  the  provisions  of  which  are  of  the  most 
arbitrary  character,  and  should  be  resisted  by  the  pharmaceutical  body  of 
Canada  as  an  oppressive  interference  with  their  rights  and  privileges  ;  such 
an  interference  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  In  fact  the  parlia- 
mentary movement  in  1840,  which  called  forth  the  resistance  of  the  London 
chemists,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was 
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not  so  oppressive  as  this  proposed  measure.  "We  doubt  not  that  the 
pharmaceutical  body  of  Canada  need  improvement,  but  let  the  amelioration 
come  from  their  own  exertions,  in  their  own  way,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  To  this  end  the  Canadian  apothecaries  should  bring 
forward  a  counter  bill,  undertake  to  educate  and  regulate  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  a  provincial  Society  of  Pharmacy,  and  by  its  means  raise 
their  status  and  accomplish  all  the  changes  considered  desirable  by  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

The  following  is  a  brief  view  of  the  Bill : 

1st.  Provides,  very  properly,  that  every  person  who  shall  practice  Phar- 
macy shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  years  to  the  business.  It  also  requires  that  he  shall 
have  a  diploma  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  certifying  to  his  examina- 
tion by  its  Board  of  Governors. 

2nd.  Every  such  practitioner  shall  have  had  a  sound  elementary  educa- 
tion, be  of  good  moral  character,  shall  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
on  medical  jurisprudence  and  two  courses  on  materia  medica  and  chemistry, 
each  of  six  months7  duration,  at  some  recognized  medical  college. 

3d.  Enacts  that  every  person  practising  pharmacy  for  gain,  without  a 
diploma,  shall  be  fined  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  ten  pounds  for  the 
second,  and  twenty  pounds  for  the  third  offence,  and,  on  conviction  by 
court,  imprisonment  in  jail. 

4th.  This  clause  enacts,  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  College  shall 
regulate  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  license  to  practice  as 
apothecaries,  chemists  and  druggists,  provided  the  amount  of  such  fees 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars,  &c. 

5th.  Requires  every  licensed  apothecary  to  have  his  diploma  registered 
by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

6th.  Enacts  that  every  apothecary  who  vends  an  adulterated  or  spurious 
medicine  shall  be  fined  five  pounds  for  the  first,  and  ten  pounds  for  the 
third  offence,  &c. 

7th.  This  clause  is  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  requiring  each  sale 
to  be  preceded  by  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  clergyman,  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  addressed  to  the  vendor,  to  be  kept  in  evidence  ;  and  for  not  so 
complying,  the  apothecary  to  be  finable  two  pounds  currency  for  each 
offence. 

8th.  Provides  for  the  keeping  of  arsenic,  strychnia,  corrosive  sublimate, 
etc.,  in  "  a  private  and  safe  place,"  and  in  yellow  bottles,  legibly  labelled  ; 
and  inattention  to  it  to  be  met  by  a  penalty  of  five  pounds. 

9th.  Gives  the  Board  of  Governors  the  power  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  of  their  number  to  visit  the  shop  of  any  apothecary,  between  the 
hours  of  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  see  if  the  above  require- 
ments are  attended  to,  and  each  refusal  to  admit  such  visitors  shall  incur 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds  on  conviction. 

10th.  Refers  to  the  manner  of  collecting  fines. 
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Bestucheff's  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron. — We  have  received  the 
following : 

"  Prof.  Procter  : — I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  article 
by  A.  Cushman,  (Am.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1857,  vol.  v.  p.  460)  on  Ethereal 
Tincture  of  Sesqui-chloride  of  Iron,  as  I  suppose  it  is  not,  as  headed,  a 
sesqui  but  a  proto  chloride  of  iron.  Also  to  a  statement  of  its  com- 
position, which,  ;the  writer  says,  "  consists  of  the  green  crystals  of 
sesqui  chloride  of  iron,  &c.  &c.  According  to  the  authorities  I  have 
in  my  possession  the  chloride  mentioned  is  proto,  not  sesqui ;  and  more- 
over, in  the  formula  for  its  preparation,  if  light  green  crystals  are  pro- 
duced it  is  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  NO5  to  oxidize.  If  changed 
into  sesqui-chloride  by  standing  I  should  think  more  H,C1  was  neces- 
sary to  form  the  salt ;  and  also  how  or  why  is  the  characteristic  taste 
of  the  sesqui  chloride  of  iron  so  lost  in  the  resulting  preparation. 

"With  much  respect  I  remain,  Thuja. 

Thuja  is  correct  in  believing  that  Mr.  Cushman's  sesqui- chloride  is 
mainly  proto  chloride.  He  says  in  his  paper  that  the  first  crystals  are 
colored  with  sesqui  oxide  (sesqui-chloride)  and  have  to  be  washed  with 
alcohol,  thus  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  sesqui-chloride  formed  in 
his  process.  This  result  is  the  effect  of  using  a  deficiency  of  nitric  acid. 
Probably  the  nitric  acid  he  employed  was  much  weaker  than  that  of 
U.  S.  P.  In  the  phenomenon  of  decoloration  by  sunlight  sesqui  chloride 
of  iron  becomes  proto-chloride  and  free  chlorine,  which  last  reacts  on  a  por- 
tion of  alcohol  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  and  aldehyde.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  then  reacting  with  another  portion  of  alcohol,  or  of  the  ether,  produces 
chloride  of  ethyle  and  water.  Proto-chloride  of  iron  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  spirit  of  ether,  (but  not  in  pure  ether)  hence  the  resulting  salt  is  re- 
tained in  solution  as  a  mild  neutral  proto-chloride,  quite  different  in  its 
character  from  the  acidulous  sesqui  salt. 


Cavendish  Society. — After  an  interval  of  eighteen  months  another  vol- 
ume has  issued  from  the  press  of  this  useful  Society.  The  11th  volume 
of  Gmelin's  Hand-book  of  Chemistry,  the  fifth  of  the  Organic  series,  has 
just  been  received  and  distributed  to  the  members.  As  this  is  the  first 
volume  for  1857,  all  members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for 
1857  should  forward  the  amount  to  "  W.  Procter,  Jr.,  500  South  Ninth  St., 
Philadelphia,"  who  is  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  for  the  Society.  The 
local  secretary  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  that  those  members  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  1st  and  2nd  volumes  of  Lehman's  Physiological  Chemistry, 
and  have  not  yet  procured  the  3d  volume,  may  get  it  on  application.  The 
Secretary  has  also  two  or  three  complete  copies  of  Gmelin's  Hand-book, 
as  far  as  published,  (11  volumes),  and  several  of  Laurent's  Method  of  Che- 
mistry, the  Life  of  Dalton  and  Bischof  ;s  Chemical  Geology. 


New  Sydenham  Society. — The  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Monday,  Jan.  18th  1858,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Wil- 
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Hams,  F.R.S.,  President,  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  a  long  list  of  others 
as  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Barlow  as  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  as  Sec- 
retary, besides  a  council  of  management.  The  objects  to  which  the  new 
Society  will  direct  its  attention  are  the  following : 

r,  "  The  translating  and  editing  of  valuable  foreign  works  on  Medical 
Science,  as  also  of  important  papers  which  may  have  recently  appeared 
in  foreign  journals,  transactions  of  Societies,  etc.  These  works,  papers, 
etc.,  will  be  translated  in  full,  and  brought  out  as  early  as  possible  after 
their  original  publication. 

"If.  The  reproduction  of  British  works,  lectures,  and  papers,  which, 
while  of  great  practical  value,  are  out  of  print  or  difficult  to  obtain, 
excluding  the  works  of  living  authors. 

"III.  A  Year-Book  of  Reports  in  abstract  of  the  different  branches 
of  Medical  Science,  compiled  by  a  Committee. 

"  IY.  Should  the  funds  prove  adequate,  it  is  proposed  also  to  prepare 
volumes  of  Medical  Bibliography  and  Medical  Biography." 

Our  readers,  familiar  with  the  course  of  the  old  Society,  will  perceive 
quite  a  change  in  the  objects,  the  new  Society  aiming  chiefly  at  modern 
works  and  ideas  as  developed  in  papers  published  in  foreign  languages. 
The  subscription  is  one  guinea  sterling  in  advance  annually. 


The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  George  B.  Wood, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  and  Franklin  Bache,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  &c.  Eleventh  edition,  carefully  re- 
vised.   Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1858.   Pp.  1583,  octavo. 

The  tenth  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  was  published  in  July,  1854, 
nearly  four  years  ago.  The  previous  edition  was  issued  in  1851.  Although 
since  the  middle  of  1854  there  have  been  no  Pharmacopoeias  revised  which 
would  cause  any  extensive  changes  in  the  details  of  the  work,  yet  so  many 
have  been  the  observations  and  discoveries  in  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy, that  the  authors,  with  the  idea  constantly  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
compression  into  one  volume,  have  felt  it  necessary  to  swell  the  book 
over  one  hundred  pages.  Of  these,  forty  have  been  added  to  the  part  on 
materia  medica,  and  the  remainder  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
second,  or  pharmaceutical  part,  and  the  third,  or  description  of  non-officinal 
drugs,  preparations  and  chemicals.  The  third  part  of  the  present  edition 
includes  that  portion  of  the  appendix  to  the  former  editions  which  was 
embraced  in  small  type,  and  which  from  its  great  increase  in  size  and  the 
variety  of  valuable  articles  it  contains  has  been  erected  into  a  distinct 
division.  The  present  "  Appendix"  includes  "  the  art  of  prescribing,  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  table  of  pharmaceutical  equivalents 
and  those  of  specific  gravity  for  hydrometers.    The  table  of  equivalents 
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has  been  considerably  extended,  and  many  chemical  formulae  introduced 
that  have  been  needed  in  laboratory  calculations. 

It  would  be  useless  in  a  limited  space  to  enter  into  even  an  enumeration 
of  the  additions  that  have  been  made  in  this  edition,  nor  has'our'time  been 
sufficient  to  compare  it  with  the  preceding  ;  yet  from  a  general  glance  over 
we  observe  the  same  attention  to  accuracy  in  details  which  have  heretofore 
so  eminently  characterized  the  work.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors 
to  make  the  Dispensatory  as  comprehensive  as  possible  ;  much  it  contains 
in  close  foot-notes,  and  many  valuable  results  are  condensed  in  short  para- 
graphs of  the  text;  where  several  have  written  on  the  same  subject,  ab- 
stracts of  each  are  given  where  each  possesses  merit.  This  will  be  noticed 
at  the  articles  "  Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi,"  Strychnia,  Cinchona,  etc.  So 
much  has  been  discovered  in  relation  to  the  ethers  that  Dr.  Bache  found 
it  necessary  to  almost  wholly  reconstruct  that  abstruse  chapter,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  that  on  Glycerin.  We  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to 
point  out  more  in  detail  the  new  features  of  the  Dispensatory,  but  must 
conclude  the  present  notice  with  the  opinion,  that  it  in  all  respects  keeps  up 
its  well  earned  character,  as  a  guide  book  in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy 
to  the  physician  and  apothecary,  as  well  to  the  practitioner  in  his  office 
or  shop,  as  to  the  student. 

As'^regards  the  mechanical  execution,  the  printer  has  done  well ;  but  in 
regard  to  paper  the  publisher  might  have  done  better ;  yet  the  anxiety 
to  compress  the  size  of  the  volume  may  excuse  the  deficiency  in  this 
respect. 


Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  ;  including  the  applications  of  the  Science 
in  the  Arts.  By  Thomas  Graham,  F.  R.  S..  L.  &  E.,  &c.  Edited  by 
Henry  Watts,  B.  A.,  F,  C.  S.,  and  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  Second 
American,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume,  with  233  illustrations  on  wood.  Philada.  Blan- 
chard  &  Lea,  1858  :    pp.  852. 

In  1852,  the  first  part  of  this  work,  including  the  non-metallic  bodies, 
and  the  alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  amounting  to  over  430  pages,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  city  under  the  revision  of  Prof.  Bridges,  from  the  London 
edition.  Owing  to  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which  has  been,  no 
doubt,  the  engagements  of  the  author  in  the  Royal  Mint,  he  has  not  found 
time  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  it  remained  in  the  condition  it  was  left 
by  the  author  in  1852,  until  recently,  when  Wm.  Henry  Watts,  F.  C.  S., 
well  known  as  the  translator  of  Gmelin's  Hand-book  for  the  Cavendish 
Society,  engaged  to  edit  the  remainder  of  the  work,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  author,  and  has  written  an  extensive  supplement  of  200  pages, 
which  applies  chiefly  to  the  first  part  previously  published,  thus  bringing 
that  very  important  portion  up  to  the  present  condition  of  science.  In 
the  last  part  of  the  text  just  brought  out  an  important  feature  is  "  the 
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systematic  introduction  of  the  best  processes  for  the  separation  and  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  metals  and  other  important  substances,  in  addition  to 
the  description  of  their  properties  and  reactions.  The  new  methods  of 
volumetric  analysis  are  detailed,  with  the  description  and  applications  in 
particular  of  Bunsen's  General  Method." 

The  subjects  particularly  treated  of  in  the  Supplement  are,  "  The  deter- 
mination of  the  most  important  physical  Constants,  viz. :  The  Mechanical 
Equivalent  of  Heat ;  the  relations  between  the  Chemical  and  Magnetic 
effects  of  the  Electric  Current,  and  the  reduction  of  its  force  to  Absolute 
Mechanical  Measure ;  also  the  measurement  of  the  Chemical  Action  of 
Light.  The  polarization  of  light  is  treated  of  in  sufficient  detail  for  the 
wants  of  the  chemical  student,  attention  being  especially  directed  to  the 
methods  of  Optical  Sacharimetry,  and  to  the  very  remarkable  relations 
between  Crystalline  form  and  Molecular  Rotatory  power,  discovered  by 
Pasteur." 

The  latest  ideas  in  reference  to  the  constitution  and  classification  of 
chemical  compounds  are  treated  of  according  to  the  views  of  Gerhardt's 
Unitary  System,  as  also  are  the  formation  and  reactions  of  the  principal 
classes  of  organic  compounds. 

"  The  last  portion  of  the  Supplement  contains  the  most  reeently  discovered 
facts  relating  to  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
metals,  a  prominent  place  being  assigned  to  the  allotropic  modifications 
of  certain  elements,  viz. :  Boron,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Selenium  and  Phospho- 
rus, and  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  alkalies  and  earths  in  a  free 
state."  The  whole  forms  a  volume  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  inorganic 
portion  of  the  old  edition.  Whether  Prof.  Graham  intends  to  give  another 
volume  on  Organic  Chemistry,  is  not  stated  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  forms  the  most  recent  exposition  of 
Chemistry  published  in  English,  and  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

We  have  not  had  time  for  this  number  even  to  attempt  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  work,  and  perhaps  had  better  leave  the  task  for  abler  hands, 
but  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratification  at  the  completion,  thus  far,  of 
this  valuable  treatise,  and  hope  that  the  author  will  yet  do  for  the  organic 
part  what  has  been  done  for  the  inorganic  portion.  Judging  from  the  many 
references  to  the  Supplement  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  it  would  appear 
that  the  publishers  have  reprinted  the  entire  volume. 

The  typography  and  paper  are  excellent,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
well  designed. 


The  Peninsular  and  Independent  Medical  Journal  devoted,  to  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Pharmacy.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Moses  Gunn,  M.  D.,  and 
Frederick  Stearns,  Pharmaceutist.    April,  1858.  Vol.  1.  No.  1. 
We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,  of  which  our  friend 
Stearns  is  co-proprietor  and  co-editor,  and  have  directed  it  to  be  placed  on 
our  list  of  exchanges.   We  feel  confident  that  the  pharmaceutical  element 
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will  add  to,  rather  than  diminish  the  interest  of  medical  men  in  the 
Journal,  whilst  with  proper  management  it  may  be  made  an  organ  for  the 
development  of  pharmaceutical  talent  in  the  northwest. 

Report  on  Fluid  Extracts,  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, Dec,  1857,  by  Samuel  Rotton,  M.  D.  Pp.  7,  octavo. 
It  appears,  from  this  pamphlet,  that  the  New  York  Academy  referred  to 
the  Section  on  Materia  Medica  a  large  number  of  fluid  extracts  for  exami- 
nation, which  eventually  were  referred  to  the  author  as  a  sub-Committee, 
who  has  reported  on  some  of  them  therapeutically  and  analytically.  They 
include  the  fluid  extracts  of  Veratrum  viride,  of  Jalap,  of  Cannabis  Indica, 
of  Ergot,  of  Rhubarb,  of  Ipecac,  of  Red  Peruvian  Bark,  and  of  Calisaya 
Bark.  He  found  them  all  deficient  in  medicinal  power,  and  on  analysis  gave 
indication  of  being  much  weaker  than  theory  requires ;  in  a  word,  Dr. 
Rotton  has  examined  a  lot  of  inferior  fluid  extracts,  and  on  the  result,  con- 
demns the  whole  class  of  preparations,  as  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  by 
design,  carelessness  or  natural  deficiency  in  the  drugs  themselves.  His 
remedy  is  to  employ  only  the  active  principles  of  plants,  and  discard  galeni- 
cal preparations  as  too  variable  to  be  relied  upon.  This  suggestion  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  objection  that  active  principles  are  more  easily  adulterated 
than  plants  or  roots,  that  they  are  not  so  easily  judged  of  by  the  general 
range  of  apothecaries.  Hence,  although  these  principles,  when  pure,  may 
be  relied  on  as  uniform,  and  not  liable  to  change  by  keeping,  they  are,  as 
yet,  too  few  in  number,  and  many  of  them  too  expensive,  to  be  employed 
in  general  practice.  Our  space  does  not  admit  of  further  remark,  but 
we  expect  to  resume  the  subject. 

Obituary. — Dr.  John  Forbes  Royle.  Just  after  closing  our  columns  for 
the  March  number,  we  learned,  through  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
February,  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Royle.  So  soon  after  Pereira,  the  death  of 
Royle  will  leave  a  void  in  the  department  of  medical  science  he  so  ably 
illustrated,  not  easily  filled.  The  position  of  an  authority  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  materia  medica  is  only  attained  by  long  continued  exertion,  as, 
however  great  may  be  the  talents  of  an  individual,  it  is  observation  that 
gives  value  to  his  writings  on  this  branch  ;  he  must  labor  with  his  own  facul- 
ties, collect  specimens  from  every  available  source,  and  verify  statements 
by  experiment.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Pereira  attained  to  his  exalted 
position  as  a  Pharmacologist.  Dr.  Royle's  duties  as  Inspector  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  East  India  Company  gave  him  great  facilities  in  the  study  of 
drugs  from  the  East.  It  is  to  his  influence  that  our  College  (through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Yarnall)  received  a  valuable  accession  to  its  museum.  The 
following  account,  from  the  London  Athenaeum,  is  extracted  from  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  : 

Science  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Royle,  which  took  place 
at  his  residence,  Heathfield  Lodge,  Acton,  Middlesex,  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
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2d.  He  had  been  for  many  weeks  in  ill  health,  but  his  death  was  sudden 
at  last.  Dr.  Eoyle  was  educated  in  London  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  from  whom  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  that  taste  for  the  study  of  botany  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him.  Having  passed  his  medical  examinations,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  for  many 
years  stationed  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he  had  great  opportunities  afford- 
ed him  of  studying,  not  only  the  plants  of  that  district,  but  of  the  whole 
empire.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharempore — a  position  which  gave  him  the  largest 
possible  opportunity  for  studying  the  indigenous  Flora  of  Hindustan.  The 
result  of  his  labors  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  magnificent  work,  entitled 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  branches  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere."  This  work 
was  published,  in  folio,  with  plates,  in  1833,  and  at  once  gave  to  the  au- 
thor a  European  reputation  as  a  botanist.  In  this  work  Dr.  Royle  gave 
the  result  of  his  researches  into  the  medical  properties  of  a  large  number 
of  plants,  as  well  as  the  history  of  drugs  used  in  Europe,  whose  origin  was 
unknown.  In  1837  he  published  an  essay  "  On  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo 
Medicine,"  a  work  displaying  much  learning  and  research.  On  the  open- 
ing of  King's  College,  London,  as  a  medical  school,  the  knowledge  of  drugs 
and  plants  possessed  by  Dr.  Royle  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  hold 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  a  position  which  he  filled  till  the  year  1856. 
Whilst  lecturing  on  this  subject  he  published  his  "  Manual  of  Materia 
Medica,"  a  book  which  is  now  used  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in  medi- 
cal schools.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  India 
made  him  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  periodical  scientific  literature, 
and  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia  "  and  Kitto's  "  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,"  and  other  works.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  promo- 
ting a  knowledge  of  the  material  resources  of  India ;  and,  in  1840,  pro- 
duced a  work  which,  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  more  interest  now  than 
when  it  was  published,  "On  the  Productive  Resources  of  India."  During 
the  period  of  the  Russian  war,  Dr.  Royle  drew  attention  to  India  as  a 
source  of  the  various  fibrous  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
clothing,  paper,  &c,  by  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1854.  This  lecture  was  afterwards  expanded  into  a  valuable  work  "  On 
the  Fibrous  Plants  of  India,"  which  was  published  in  1855.  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  he  announced  that  he  was  employed  in  a  general  work  on 
"  The  Commercial  Products  of  India,"  which,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Dr.  Royle  was  a  Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  whose  meetings  he  often  read  papers,  two  of 
which  deserve  especial  attention — one  "On  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton," 
and  another  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  East  Indies."  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  last  subject,  and  his  efforts  have  been  attended 
with  complete  success  ;  as  tea,  rivalling  that  from  China,  is  now  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  the  Himalaya.  For  a  short  time  he  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  ;  and  the  success  which  attended  the  exhibition  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Products  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  efforts. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnaean  and  Geological  Societies,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  held  an  appointment  in  connection  with  the  East 
India  Company  in  London. 
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ON  THE  SOLVENT  POWERS  OF  SIMPLE  SYRUP. 
By  Joseph  Howland  Bill,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  many  and  varied  purposes,  sugar  has  long  been  used  in 
medicine.  To  the  pharmaceutist  it  is  of  the  greatest  use,  as  is 
proved  by  the  long  array  of  officinal  syrups,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  preparations  into  which  sugar  enters  as  an  excipient 
or  corrigent.  The  chemist  also  uses  sugar  to  protect  from  oxida- 
tion bodies  easily  oxidized.  The  physician  uses  sugar  as  a 
remedy  in  scrofulosis,  as  a  soother  of  that  tickling  cough  at- 
tending deficiency  of  mucus  in  the  air  passages,  in  the  form  of 
honey  as  a  topical  application  in  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  also 
to  protect  burns,  wounds,  &c,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  as  well 
as  to  heal  those  wounds  by  inducing  a  local  eutrophy  of  cell 
action.  For  if  we  admit  that  sugar  is  a  general  eutrophic  in 
scrofulosis,  modifying  cell  action  just  as  ol.  morrhuse  does,  why 
not  admit  that  it  is  capable  of,  and  that  it  does  produce,  analo- 
gous changes  in  unhealthy  solutions  of  continuity?  We  have  so 
often  seen  the  efficacy  of  sugar  applied  to  wounds,  when  sub- 
stances which  merely  excluded  the  air  did  no  good,  that  we  are 
persuaded  that  sugar  is  capable  of  local  as  well  as  general 
eutrophy. 

We  wish,  however,  in  this  paper  to  call  attention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  specific  solvent  powers  possessed  by  syrup  as  com- 
pared with  water. 

1.  The  writer  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  make  the  "  lime 
syrup,"  used  in  Peligot's  modification  of  Will  and  Varrentrap's 
method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen.  Seeing  the  strength  and 
permanency  of  the  solution  so  made,  the  writer  at  that  time 
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made  use  of  the  preparation  as  a  remedy  in  a  case  of  acid 
dyspepsia  with  great  resulting  advantage.  Since  then  he  has 
seen  it  tried  by  others,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  for  instance,  with  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Capitaine,  of  Paris,  however,  had  made  the  same  ap- 
plication before  the  writer  had  thought  of  it,  although  the  first 
notice  the  writer  saw  of  it  was  a  note  appended  to  the  article 
Aqua  Calcis  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  Dr.  Capitaine  also  used 
it  successfully.  The  writer,  although  being  behind  hand  in  his 
application,  determined,  at  least,  to  investigate  some  of  the  pro- 
perties, &c,  of  a  solution  of  lime  in  syrup. 

First. — To  «  Syrupus,'  U.  S.  P.,  two  parts  of  water  were  added, 
and  the  syrup  resulting  was  poured  upon  fresh  unslaked  lime  in 
a  bottle,  and  allowed  to  stand  four  summer  months.  No  heat 
was  applied.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  syrup  being  perfectly 
clear,  a  quantity  was  removed  by  a  pipette.  This  syrup  was 
sherry-colored,  alkaline  in  reaction,  calcareous  in  taste,  and 
smelt  slightly  of  metacetone.  One  fluid-ounce  was  carefully  burnt 
in  a  crucible,  and  the  ashes  dissolved  in  dilute  acid.  The  lime 
present  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  collected  on  a  filter., 
washed,  burnt  and  weighed  as  carbonate. 

Crux  -j-  contents       .       .        .  181.495 
do.  —     do.  ...  153.005 


Contents  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  28.49 
This  would  give  about  20.5  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  f.gi. 
Second. — 4  Syrupus'  was  added  to  lime  in  a  bottle,  and  allowed 
to  stand  three  weeks.  The  syrup  filtered  off  at  the  end  of  this 
time  was  strongly  alkaline,  calcareous  in  taste,  dark  sherry  in 
color,  and  rather  thick.  Took  f.^ss.  and  burnt,  conducting  the 
process  as  in  the  first  experiment. 

Crux  -j-  contents       . ..    '.  .      1 .  155.000 

do.—      do.         ....  153.004 


Contents  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  1.996 
This  is  nearly  2  grs.  of  carbonate  in  the  half  ounce,  or  nearly 
3  grains'of  hydrate  of  lime  in  the  ounce. 

Third. — Boiled  some  lime  with  <  Syrupus/  filtered  while  hot, 
obtaining  a  syrup  dark  brown  in  color,  very  thick,  smelling 
strongly  of  metacetone,  slightly  calcareous  and  alkaline.  A 
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few  days  after  took  f.gss.,  burnt,  and  treated  exactly  as  before, 
with  this  result: 

Crux  -f  contents        .       .      .       .  161.500 
do.  —      do.  .  153.005 


Contents   8.495 

This  gives  6.1  grains  (nearly)  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  f.^ss.  or 
13  in  f.gj. 

Fourth. — Four  parts  of  sugar  was  added  to  one  of  <  Syrupus,' 
and,  while  boiling,  unslaked  lime  added.  The  liquid  became  dark 
brown  at  once,  frothed,  gave  off  copious  fumes  of  metacetone, 
and  was  found  on  cooling  to  be  perfectly  neutral.  M.  Beral,  of 
Paris,  asserts  that,  by  having  a  sufficiently  strong  syrup,  caustic 
solutions  result.  This  fourth  experiment  of  the  writer  is  op- 
posed to  this  statement. 

The  foregoing  experiments  show  how  much  lime  was  present 
in  the  solutions,  but  they  say  nothing  about  the  alkalinity  pre- 
sent, how,  as  metacetonic  acid  is  produced  when  sugar  and  lime 
are  boiled  together,  part,  at  least,  of  the  lime  found  in  the  above 
solutions  may  have  existed  as  metacetonate,  and  consequently  in 
a  state  rendering  the  preparation  worthless.  To  determine  the 
question  which  syrup  is  the  most  alkaline,  volumetric  ex- 
periments were  made.  An  acid  solution  was  prepared  of  the 
strength  that 

f.aj.  Aqua  Calcis  neutralized  5  measures. 

f.3j.  of  dilute  lime  syrup,  1  day  old,  neutralized  8  do* 

f.lj.  of  the  syrup  of  experiment  first  36  do. 

f.3j.        do.  do.        second  40  do. 

f.3j.        do.  do.        third  30  do. 

From  the  above,  it  seems  that  the  most  alkaline  syrup  was 
that  made  from  <  Syrupus'  in  the  cold.  On  this  account,  then,  this 
syrup  should  be  preferred.  But  I  found  that  a  strong  lime  syrup 
acted  in  the  cold  exactly  as  weaker  syrup  did  when  heated,  i.  e.y 
was  decomposed  into  metacetonic  acid,  so  that  on  leaving  num- 
ber two  for  a  few  days  exposed  to  evaporation,  the  syrup  became 
very  dark,  thick  and  crystalline,  and  lost  its  alkalinity.  Hence 
in  practice  syrup  No.  1  is  the  best,  and  besides,  it  is  quite  as 
strong  as  can  be  swallowed.  I  append  a  formula.  Take  of 
Syrupus  ftj.,  water  Ibij.,  of  unslaked  lime  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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Place  all  together  in  a  bottle ;  shake  frequently  for  a  week  \ 
allow  the  lime  to  subside  ;  and  in  three  weeks  the  preparation  is 
ready.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glass  of  milk.  This 
syrup  is  less  bulky  for  exhibition,  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
keeps  better,  is  far  more  powerful  than  Aqua  Calcis,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  any  who  have  once  used  Syrupus  Calcis  will  never  go 
back  to  the  old  lime  water. 

The  writer  next  tried  the  power  of  <  Syrupus'  to  dissolve  arseni- 
ous  acid.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  acid  was  boiled  with 
<  Syrupus'  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  whole  filtered,  This  syrup 
had  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  very  unpleasant  metallic  taste.  It 
was  impossible  to  burn  off  the  sugar,  as,  according  to  the  results 
of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  arsenious  acid  is  sublimed  below  300°  F. 
But  arsenite  of  potash  is  not  volatile,  and  accordingly  the 
writer  added  a  sufficient  amount  of  caustic  potash  and  of  nitre 
to  f.gvii.  of  syrup,  and  then  burnt.  The  ashes  were  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
and  weighed. 

Filter  +  contents    ......  26.09 

do.   —    do   10.49 


Contents  consisting  of  ter-sulphuret  of  arsenic  16.60 
This  gives  13.6  in  seven  drachms,  or  about  15.54  grains  of 
arsenious  acid  are  dissolved  by  one  ounce  of  6  Syrupus.'  We  pro- 
pose the  following  formula  for  this  preparation  : 

R.  Acidi  Arseniosi       ....       grs.  lii. 
Lacmi      .       .       .       .  .       q.  s. 

Syrupus  Oj. 

Digest  the  litmus  and  syrup  together  for  a  few  days,  add  the 
arsenious  acid,  boil  and  strain.  Dose,  five  to  ten  drops  in  a  wine- 
glass of  water.  Among  many  of  the  profession  arsenious  acid  is 
preferred  to  Fowler's  solution  (witness  the  so-called  Liq.  Arsenici 
Chloridi,  Ph.  Lond.,  which  is  nothing  but  arsenious  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid) ;  with  such,  the  above  preparation  will  pro- 
bably meet  with  favor. 

The  writer  next  examined  the  power  of  6  Syrupus'  to  dissolve 
Bismuthi  Subnitras,  but  obtained  no  interesting  results,  although 
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freshly  precipitated  subnitrate  is  more  or  less  soluble,  about 
2  grs.  in  the  ounce  of  syrup  dissolving. 

Calomel  was  next  tried,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  the  syrup  without  losing  the  mercury. 

Sulphur,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  iodide  and 
chloride  of  silver,  carbonate  of  lead,  camphor,  and  many  other 
insoluble  substances,  but  without  any  positive  results.  Chlorine, 
iodine  and  bromine  were  more  soluble  in  syrup  than  in  water, 
and  the  solutions  were  more  permanent. 

Carbonate  and  phosphate  of  iron  were  found  insoluble. 

The  writer  finding  it  impossible  to  prepare  proto-carbonate 
of  iron  by  the  officinal  process  (vide  Pill.  Ferri  Carb.)  devised 
the  following  method,  by  which  nearly  pure  proto-carbonate  was 
made.  Proto-sulphate  of  iron  was  first  made  by  Bonsdorff's  pro- 
cess. A  distillatory  receiver  was  then  fitted  with  a  funnel  and 
the  tubulure  was  tied  over  with  a  rag.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
hot  was  poured  in,  and  then  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  precipitate  was  washed  with  hot  boiled  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  washings  ceased  to  precipitate  chloride  barium, 
<  Syrupus'  was  added  by  the  funnel,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a 
dish ;  it  was  pure  carbonate  of  iron  and  ready  for  use.  The 
process  consumes  about  twenty  minutes. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  treating  of  the  solvent  powers  of 
syrup.  We  wish  now  to  speak  of  a  matter  related  to  it3  solvent 
power. 

We  desire  here  to  enunciate  the  general  truth,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate it  as  a  truth  as  yet  unrecognized,  viz  :  That  many  sub- 
stances may  be  dissolved  in  syrup,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  dissolve  in  water,  for  the  reason  that  the  affinity  of  the  water 
in  the  syrup  for  the  dissolved  body,  or  its  solvent,  is  completely 
neutralized  by  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar  of  the 
syrup.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to  antagonize  the  disposition 
of  the  water  to  unite  with  the  dissolved  body,  or  its  solvent,  by 
the  superior  disposition  of  the  water  to  keep  itself  united  with 
the  sugar.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  swallow  Tinctura 
Camphorse.  If  you  mix  it  with  the  water,  this  latter  seizes  upon 
the  alcohol  of  the  tincture,  and  the  camphor  is  precipitated,  and 
if  you  swallow  this  camphor  mixture,  more  or  less  gastrodynia 
is  sure  to  result.    If,  however,  you  mix  the  tincture  with 
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i  Syrupus,'  the  water  now  is  prevented  by  its  attraction  fGr  the 
sugar,  from  seizing  upon  the  alcohol,  and  you  have  the  composi- 
tion of  the  tincture  undisturbed  and  yet  sufficiently  dilute  to  be 
swallowed.  Here  we  have  an  antagonism  of  forces  between  the 
affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
water  for  alcohol  on  the  other.  So  again  in  the  chlorine,  iodine 
or  bromine  syrups ;  owing  to  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the 
sugar  of  the  syrups,  the  former  is  not  easily  decomposed  by 
the  affinity  which  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  respectively  have 
for  its  hydrogen  element.  If  we  admit  that  caustic  lime  is  more 
soluble  than  hydrate  of  lime,  we  can  explain  the  ready  solubility 
of  lime  in  sugar  as  compared  with  water.  In  Aqua  Calcis  the 
caustic  lime  is  changed  into  hydrate  by  the  excess  of  water,  and 
this  being  insoluble,  falls  down.  In  syrupus  calcis  the  caustic 
lime  cannot  take  away  the  water  of  the  syrup,  and  is  conse- 
quently held  dissolved.  The  inferior  solubility  of  hydrate,  as 
compared  with  caustic  lime,  also  explains  why,  when  water  in 
excess  is  added  to  Syrupus  Calcis,  the  lime  is  precipitated.  Here 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar  is  present  as  before  the  water  was 
added,  but  a  hydrate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  excess  of  water, 
and  this  is  precipitated.  From  a  consideration  of  the  truth 
which  we  have  thus  explained,  we  were  able  to  infer  the  per- 
manent solubility  of  many  bodies  in  <  Syrupus'  which  are  insol- 
uble, permanently  at  least,  in  water. 

The  first  substance  which  we  will  notice  is  tartar  emetic. 
Wine  of  antimony  is  a  good  preparation,  but  owing  to  the  poor- 
ness of  the  common  wines  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  good 
ones,  the  preparation  is  generally  unreliable.  Now  we  have  kept 
a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  6  Syrupus'  for  six  months  without 
change ;  the  syrup  contained  one  scruple  to  the  ounce.  How 
admirable  a  thing  then  will  a  Syrupus  Antimonii  prove,  especially 
to  country  practitioners,  who  too  often,  on  going  to  the  anti- 
monial  wine  bottle,  find  its  contents  spoiled.  It  may  be  made 
of  the  strength  of  \  gr.  to  the  fluid  drachm. 

Having  failed  in  effecting  a  solution  of  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth, 
it  struck  us  that,  upon  this  same  principle,  we  might  make  a 
syrup  of  the  tris-nitrate.  The  result  proved  our  inference  cor- 
rect. When  tris-nitrate  of  bismuth  (made  by  simply  dissolving 
the  metal  in  nitric  acid  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize) 
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be  added  to  boiling  'Syrupus,'  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  the 
sugar  is  deprived  of  its  water,  sub-nitrate  is  formed,  and,  after 
a  general  effervescing  and  fuming,  a  solid  mass,  the  consistency 
of  lead  plaster,  results.  But  if  crystals  of  tris-nitrate  be  added 
to  cold  4  Syrupus'  they  are  dissolved  in  large  quantities,  a,  at 
first,  colorless  solution  resulting.  This  salt,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, in  syrup,  in  six  grain  doses,  acted  as  an  excellent  tonic, 
increasing  the  appetite  to  a  wonderful  degree  and  blackening 
the  stools.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  used  this  salt  twice  in  cases 
of  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  with  excellent  results.  We  subjoin  a 
formula  which  is  to  be  used  extemporaneously  only  : 
R.  Bismuthi  tris-nitratis  .  .  giss. 
Syrupus  Zingib.  vel. 

Limonis  vel  Aurantii  Corticis  .  f.^vi. 
Misce  sine  calore. 

Dose,  three  teaspoonsful  before  meals.  We  have  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  from  this  preparation,  and  solicit  a  fair  trial. 
Again,  there  is  the  anhydrous  sublimed  perchloride  of  iron,  an 
infinitely  better  form  for  iron  than  the  nauseous  Tinct.  Ferri 
Muriat.  This  anhydrous  salt,  when  dissolved  in  4  Syrupus,'  re- 
mains anhydrous,  and  is  far  more  astringent,  as  well  as  far 
pleasanter  for  exhibition  than  the  tincture.  This  administration 
of  an  anhydrous  chloride  of  iron  will  no  doubt  be  found  of  great 
service  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  some  states  of  albuminaria,  as  a 
gargle,  and  even  as  a  simple  tonic.  The  tinctures  of  the  various 
resins,  turpentine,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  administered  in  4  Syrupus' 
far  better  than  to  dilute  them  with  water.  We  have  evidence 
enough,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  general  proposition  we 
have  tried  to  explain,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this. 

We  wish  it  to  be  noticed  that  cane  sugar  has  been  used  in 
our  experiments.  It  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  whether 
cane  or  grape  sugar  possessed  the  greater  solvent  power,  and 
thus  show  whether  syrup  or  honey  is  the  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  pharmaceutist. 

In  this  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out — 

1.  Some  specific  solvent  powers  of  syrup. 

2.  That  many  bodies  may  be  dissolved  in  syrup  which  could 
not  be  dissolved  in  water,  owing  to  the  latter  forming  some 
chemical  salt  with  the  former ;  but  that  by  opposing  the  physi- 
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cal  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar  to  this  latter  chemical 
affinity  an  equilibrium  of  forces  or  attractions  result,  and  the 
stability  of  the  compound  is  preserved. 
Philadelphia,  April,  1858. 


ON  CAPSICUM  ANNXJUM. 
By  F.  Victor  Heydenreich. 

(Presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1858.) 

From  the  analysis  of  Buchholtz  and  Braconnot,  as  quoted  by 
Pereira,  the  active  principle  of  capsicum  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  first  of  these  chemists  as  a  soft,  acrid  resin, 
and  by  the  latter,  as  an  acrid  oil ;  it  was  obtained  by  making 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  capsicum,  exhausting  this  by  ether,  and 
evaporating.  But,  as  thus  obtained,  capsicin  still  contains  some 
inert  matter  precipitable  by  subacetate  of  lead,  as  was  noticed 
by  Professor  Procter,  who,  by  this  treatment,  obtained  a  product 
much  more  pungent  than  the  original  capsicin.  From  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor,  and  published  in  the  fourth 
number  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Pharmacy"  for  1857,  it 
would  appear  that  there  exists  in  capsicum  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, having  all  the  properties  of  capsicum.  The  process  by 
which  this  was  obtained  was  by  making  an  ethereal  extract  of 
capsicum,  treating  this  with  alcohol,  separating  the  inert  matter 
by  subacetate  of  lead,  freeing  the  solution  from  lead  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  filtering  and  boiling  it  to  remove  the  acetic  acid 
and  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  when  on  evaporation  the 
capsicin  was  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  With  a  view  of  iso- 
lating this  crystalline  capsicin,  this  process  was  carefully  followed 
and  repeated  ;  but  all  my  attempts  were  unsuccessful ;  the  only 
product  being  an  oily  substance  of  a  deep  amber  color.  This 
was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed 
$o  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  result  was  an  oil  of  a  light 
lemon-yellow  color ;  rather  more  viscid  than  olive  oil,  lighter 
than  water,  and  having  the  odor  and  intensely  hot  taste  of  cap- 
sicum, but  not  showing  the  least  disposition  to  crystallize.  At 
a  temperature  near  0°  it  is  almost  solid,  when  heated,  it  becomes 
very  fluid,  and  if  the  heat  be  increased,  it  gives  off  very  irritating 
fumes.    It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and  alcohol,  sp. 
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gr.  0.809,  and  in  eighty  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.835.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  water,  though  boiling 
water  takes  up  a  perceptible  portion  of  it ;  it  mixes  readily  with 
fixed  and  volatile  oils  ;  when  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or 
ammonia,  it  forms  a  compound  resembling  soap,  from  which  it  is 
liberated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  changes  it 
to  a  dark  brown  color,  while  nitric  acid  does  not  affect  it. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  the  crys- 
talline substance  of  Mr.  Taylor,  some  experiments  were  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  this  drug, 
and  the  principles  to  which  it  owes  its  properties. 

A  tincture  of  capsicum  was  prepared  by  percolation,  using 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.809  as  the  menstruum.  This  tincture  was 
slowly  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowed  to  cool.  On 
examining  it  after  cooling,  it  was  found  to  have  separated  into 
three  layers  :  the  first  consisted  of  a  dark  brown  substance,  and 
had  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  the  second  was  a  reddish 
brown  oil;  and  the  third  was  the  alcoholic  tincture,  holding  in 
solution  the  more  soluble  principles  of  capsicum.  These  last 
two  were  separated,  and  the  residue  washed  with  a  little  ether. 
When  so  treated,  the  dark  substance  was  found  to  have  the  con- 
sistence of  an  extract;  to  be  very  soluble  in  water,  not  readily  in 
strong  alcohol,  but  more  so  in  dilute  alcohol ;  a  solution  of  it  is 
precipitated  by  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  by  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  but  is  not  coagulated  by  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron ;  from  these  characters  it  may  be  regarded  as 
extractive  with  a  peculiar  gum. 

The  reddish  brown  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  has  the  consistence 
of  olive  oil,  and  the  odor  and  pungent  taste  of  capsicum.  When 
heated,  it  becomes  very  fluid,  and  finally  emits  very  acrid  fumes  ; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  water,  more  so  in  boil- 
ing water,  to  which  it  communicates  a  marked  taste.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  about  120  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.809,  very  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  it  mixes  readily  with 
fixed  oils  ;  with  solution  of  potassa  it  forms  compounds,  which 
are  decomposed  by  acids  ;  by  sulphuric  acid  it  is  blackened,  and 
nitric  acid  changes  it  first  to  a  green,  and  finally  to  a  dark  brown 
color. 

The  alcoholic  tincture  was  then  evaporated  to  an  extract,  and 
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this,  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolved  all  the  active  portion  of 
it,  leaving  behind  a  gummy  substance  which  behaved  with  re- 
agents, like  the  extractive  already  described.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion was  evaporated,  the  resulting  extract  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
sp,  gr.  0.809,  and  this  tincture  then  treated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  till  a  precipitate  was  no  longer 
produced.  This  was  filtered,  and  to  the  clear  liquid  thus  obtained 
was  added  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  alcohol,  to 
remove  the  lead  from  the  solution  as  a  sulphate.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  remaining  active  principle  was  obtained  in  solution 
mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  which  was  removed  by  boiling 
the  solution.  After  decolorizing  by  animal  charcoal,  and  evap- 
orating, an  oily  liquid  was  obtained  which  was  found  to  be  identi- 
cal, both  in  its  general  behaviour  and  in  its  solubilities  with  the 
product  obtained  by  the  process  of  Mr.  Taylor.  The  precipitate 
produced  by  subacetate  of  lead,  was  next  introduced  into  a  bottle 
with  some  acetic  acid  and  some  ether.  The  ethereal  liquid  was 
poured  off,  and  on  evaporation  left  a  fatty  substance,  soft  to  the 
touch,  melting  readily  when  heated,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  with  solution  of  potassa  or 
ammonia  it  forms  compounds  resembling  soaps. 

After  exhausting  capsicum  by  means  of  alcohol,  the  dregs 
were  percolated  with  some  ether,  and  the  tincture  evaporated. 
The  result  of  this  treatment  was  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
reddish  brown  oil  previously  described.  With  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  wax,  the  dregs  were  digested  with  some 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  on  evaporation  nothing  was  left,  showing 
that  wax  is  not  present  in  capsicum. 

The  dregs  left  after  this  treatment  were  dried,  and  a  cold 
infusion  made  of  a  portion  of  them.  The  filtered  liquid  thus 
obtained  was  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  was  found  to  coagulate 
on  boiling,  and  to  give  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  thus  showing  the  presence  of  albumen.  To  a  por- 
tion of  the  infusion  some  alcohol  was  added,  when  a  gelatinous 
substance  separated.  This  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed 
with  a  little  alcohol ;  on  drying  it  formed  into  translucent  masses, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  yielded  a  consistent  jelly 
on  cooling,  thus  showing  the  presence  of  pectin.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  pectin,  the  solution  was  concentrated  and  found  to 
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give,  with  acetate  of  lead  a  slight  precipitate  5  with  subacetate 
of  lead,  a  very  copious  one  ;  nitrate  of  mercury  also  produced  a 
precipitate,  and  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  found  to 
coagulate  it ;  indicating  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  gum,  precipi- 
table  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  not  by  alcohol.  A  portion 
of  the  dregs  was  boiled  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  on 
cooling  gave  a  blue  color  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  showing  the 
presence  of  starch. 

A  fresh  portion  of  capsicum  was  mixed  with  some  water  and 
subjected  to  distillation.  The  distillate  had  but  a  slight  taste  of 
capsicum,  and  a  disagreeable  and  empyreumatic  odor,  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  fruit ;  thus  showing  that  capsicum 
does  not  contain  any  volatile  oil  proper.  The  two  acrid  oils 
were  next  distilled  separately  with  some  water  ;  the  distillates 
had  but  a  slight  taste,  and  an  odor  recalling  that  of  the  distilled 
water  of  capsicum,  though  not  as  strong.  From  this,  it  appears 
that  the  odorous  principle  of  capsicum  cannot  be  obtained  by 
distillation,  and  that  it  resides  in  its  active  principles. 

Analysis  of  the  ashes. — Some  capsicum  was  next  ignited,  and 
the  resulting  ashes  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water.  To 
a  portion  of  the  filtered  solution  was  added  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  in  excess,  when  an  abundant  precipitate  was  formed,  which 
was  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separated 
on  cooling  in  crystalline  plates. 

Another  portion  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  mixed 
with  a  little  alcohol  and  ignited ;  this  gave  a  violet  tint  to  the 
flame,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  potassa. 

To  another  portion  of  the  solution  was  added  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia ;  this  pro- 
duced a  decided  opacity  in  the  liquid,  which  was  not  affected  by 
acetic  acid,  though  readily  dispelled  by  nitric  acid,  showing  the 
presence  of  a  small  portion  of  lime. 

To  another  portion  was  added  some  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  this  produced  an  abundant  precipitate  of  a  yellowish 
white  color,  entirely  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia,  but  partially 
only  in  nitric  acid,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  chlorine. 

To  another  portion  was  added  some  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium ;  this  produced  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which  was 
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mostly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  leaving  quite  a  perceptible 
precipitate  which  refused  to  dissolve ;  thus  showing  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Some  of  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
given  off. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  the  ashes  was  next  treated  with  water, 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  addition  of  this  acid, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  set  free.  A  portion 
of  the  solution  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gave 
a  deep  blue  precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  iron. 

To  another  portion  was  added  some  solution  of  potassa  in 
excess,  and  the  insoluble  portion  collected  on  a  filter.  The 
filtrate  was  then  neutralized  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  solution  of  ammonia  added  in  excess,  when  a  gelati- 
nous precipitate  of  alumina  was  obtained.  The  insoluble  portion 
left  on  the  filter  was  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
to  this,  some  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  ammonia  were  added,  when  a  crystalline  precipitate 
of  the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  was  formed. 
With  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
ammonia,  some  lime  was  detected  in  the  solution.  With  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  was  also  obtained.  The  insoluble  portion  left  after  the 
treatment  by  hydrochloric  acid,  was  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa,  and  this,  neutralized,  by  some  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  no  silica,  was  precipitated  by  these  means.  The 
remaining  insoluble  matter  consisted  almost  entirely  of  carbon. 

The  organic  constituents  of  capsicum  from  these  experiments, 
appear  to  be  ;  extractive  with  gum,  a  reddish  brown  oil,  a  yellow- 
ish-brown oil  or  soft  resin,  a  peculiar  fatty  substance,  albumen, 
pectin,  a  peculiar  gum,  starch  and  coloring  matter.  The  ashes 
contain  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alum- 
ina and  magnesia. 

The  conclusions  which  I  draw  from  these  experiments,  are — 
First,  that  capsicum  owes  its  properties  to  two  oily  substances, 
which  differ  mainly  from  each  other  by  their  fluidity,  by  their 
color,  and  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  which  are 
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crystallizable  at  common  temperatures ;  secondly— that  the  cap- 
sicin  of  Buchholtz  and  Braconnot,  contains  both  of  these  sub- 
stances in  combination  with  an  inert  fatty  substance  ;  and 
thirdly — that  the  substance  obtained  by  Professor  Procter,  from 
their  capsicin,  by  precipitating  the  fatty  matter,  is  the  true 
capsicin,  containing  both  of  the  oily  substances,  and  being,  there- 
fore, the  most  concentrated  form,  in  which  the  properties  of 
capsicum  can  be  obtained. 


ON  PODOPHYLLUM 
By  John  W.  Cadbury. 

(Presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1858.) 

The  rhizoma  of  the  May-apple,  [Podophyllum  peltatum]  a  plant 
growing  wild,  in  great  abundance,  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  shady  wood  with  a  damp  soil  can  be  found,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  known  to  possess  very  decided  medicinal 
virtue.  The  framers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  have  given  it  a  place 
among  the  officinal  drugs,  and  have  also  made  an  extract  officinal 
showing  the  esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  podophyllum  has  not  received  that  consideration 
which  its  efficient  remedial  powers  would  seem  to  demand. 

Recently,  however,  the  attention  of  scientific  men  has  been 
more  particularly  called  to  this  drug,  as  the  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained that  its  resin  might  take  the  place  of  the  scammony  in 
the  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth,  and  that  an  extract  of  the 
root  could  supersede  the  use  of  the  Extract  of  Jalap,  in  the 
Compound  Cathartic  Pill.  Some  advantages  would  accrue  from 
such  a  substitution,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  scammony  ; 
since,  owing  to  the  many  adulterations  to  which  it  is  subject, 
preparations  containing  it  must  necessarily  be  effected  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  cost  of  the  preparation  would  also  be  very 
materially  diminished. 

This  subject  is  one  of  those  which,  at  the  late  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  was  proposed 
for  solution  ;  since  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  podophyllum 
alone  may  not  be  able  to  represent  to  the  full  extent  the  action 
on  the  system,  caused  by  the  combination  of  the  two  drugs, 
scammony  and  jalap.    Previous  investigations  into  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  root  of  the  mandrake  have  proved  that  it  contains 
vegetable  albumen,  gum,  gallic  acid,  starch,  a  fixed  and  a  vola- 
tile oil,  and  two  resins ;  one  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether, 
the  other  in  the  former  only. 

Among  these  several  constituents,  the  two  resins  alone  appear 
to  possess  any  purgative  power,  and  whether  to  both  of  these, 
or  to  but  one,  the  peculiar  active  principle  should  be  ascribed, 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  determined. 

To  isolate  these  resins,  to  ascertain  this  fact,  the  so-called 
podophyllin  was  treated  ;  since  it  is  tnown  to  contain  them,  asso- 
ciated with  some  coloring  matter. 

This  podophyllin  represents  the  root  in  a  very  concentrated  - 
form,  producing  the  cathartic  effect  to  a  degree  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  preparation  which  can  be  made  from  it. 

To  prepare  it,  a  portion  of  the  finely  bruised  root  was  ex- 
hausted of  its  bitterness  by  alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
.835  :  the  tincture  thus  obtained  was  evaporated,  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  very  thin  syrup,  and  while 
hot,  added  to  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  with  constant 
agitation,  till  the  whole  appeared  to  be  precipitated.  By  stand- 
ing, this  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder,  and 
being  separated  by  means  of  a  linen  filter,  was  thoroughly  washed 
upon  it,  and  placed  upon  bibulous  paper  and  dried,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  90°  F. 

The  product  as  thus  obtained,  resembled  the  commercial  arti- 
cle in  all  respects,  except,  perhaps,  a  slight  difference  in  color ; 
it  being  rendered  dark,  if  a  higher  heat  than  that  named  be 
employed.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  partially  so  in 
ether,  the  latter  menstruum  taking  up  by  far  the  greater 
amount,  as  one  hundred  grains  yielded  by  treatment  with  it 
seventy-seven  grains  of  soluble  matter.  A  solution  is  effected 
in  water,  by  means  of  a  caustic  alkali,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  precipitable  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  :  even  a  weak  one  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

If  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  alkalies  be  employed,  it  is  not 
rendered  soluble  ;  it  appears  to  form  a  saponaceous  compound 
with  one  portion,  a  residue  remaining  undissolved.  Water  alone, 
either  hot  or  cold,  did  not  dissolve  any,  nor  do  the  dilute  acids 
or  oil  of  turpentine  hold  it  in  solution. 
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It  was  extremely  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  very  permanent.  In 
the  dose  of  one  quarter  of  a  grain,  it  operated  as  a  brisk  purge, 
and  in  double  that  quantity,  it  acted  as  a  decided  cathartic, 
attended  with  nausea  and  some  distress. 

A  portion  of  podophyllin  was  treated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric ether,  the  whole  thrown  on  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washed 
by  that  menstruum — the  residue  presented  a  black  resinoid 
appearance,  and  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  boiled  with  purified 
animal  charcoal  till  deprived  of  color ;  by  evaporation  it  was 
obtained,  at  one  time,  in  light  feathery  scales,  but  at  another, 
in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder.  This  is  the  resin  of  podo- 
phyllum, corresponding  to  the  officinal  resin  of  jalap,  from  which, 
however,  it  materially  differs,  being  even  less  active  than  the 
article  from  which  it  was  procured,  as  it  was  taken,  to  the 
amount  of  one  grain,  without  producing  the  slightest  effect. 
There  is  another  point  in  which  it  is  dissimilar  to  those  resins 
with  which  it  has  usually  been  classed,  namely,  a  solution  of  it 
in  caustic  potassa,  in  which  it  is  freely  soluble,  was  precipitated 
by  an  acid,  the  same  being  the  case  when  ammonia  was  the  sol- 
vent. It  was  also  thrown  out  of  solution  in  alcohol,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  caustic  potassa,  but  was  re-dissolved  by  excess  of  alkali. 

Acetic  and  sulphuric  acids,  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  nitric  acid 
in  the  cold,  also  dissolved  it. 

It  exhibited,  with  test  paper,  no  coloration,  although  by  some, 
thought  to  possess  acid  properties. 

Another  portion  of  podophyllin  was  treated  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  for  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  water  passed  through, 
till  all  traces  of  the  alkali  were  lost ;  the  residue  was  dried,  and 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  foregoing  resin,  as  it  was  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  with  reagents  exhib- 
ited the  same  results.  It  also  did  not  produce  any  effect 
when  taken  internally,  in  the  dose  of  one  grain. 

The  other  resin  separated  from  the  podophyllin  by  means  of 
ether,  and  obtained  from  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  pre- 
sented a  greenish  resinous  aspect,  very  brittle  when  dry,  and 
seemed  to  possess  the  odor  of  the  root  without  its  extreme  bitter- 
ness. Like  the  first,  its  solution  in  an  alkali  was  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  but  it  required  heating  to  the  boiling 
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point  to  effect  this  solution.  It  was  active  in  the  dose  of  one 
quarter  of  a  grain,  producing  an  effect  like  the  same  amount  of  the 
podophyllin  ;  than  which  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more  powerful. 

Though  treated  repeatedly,  with  purified  animal  charcoal  and 
boiling  alcohol,  it  was  found  impossible  to  free  it  of  color. 

A  white  principle,  however,  was  obtained  from  it  by  treatment 
with  boiling  acetic  acid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposited  a  yellowish 
powder,  which,  on  purifying,  was  obtained  nearly  colorless  ;  this 
constituted  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  quantity  operated  upon, 
but  in  double  the  dose  failed  to  produce  any  effect. 

Another  inert  and  colorless  principle  was  also  procured  by  the 
action  of  boiling  distilled  water,  to  which  it  imparted  a  milkiness. 
It  was  separated  by  agitation  with  ether. 

It  was  thought  that  there  might  exist  in  the  podophyllin,  a 
volatile  principle,  as  it  was  known  that  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
a  high  heat,  rendered  it  less  active.  To  ascertain  this  point,  a 
portion  was  distilled  in  contact  with  potassa,  but  the  distillate 
exhibited  no  phenomena  by  which  the  presence  of  such  a  princi- 
ple could  be  inferred,  and  internally,  in  a  large  dose  it  produced 
no  effect.  The  residue,  after  the  operation,  was  tested  by  an 
acid,  which  caused  a  precipitate,  as  in  the  case  of  common  solu- 
tion. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  crystallizable  princi- 
ple, but  unattended  with  any  success. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may,  with  safety,  be  concluded  that  the 
active  principle  of  the  May-apple  root  exists  in  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  present  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  commercial  podophyllin 
prepared  from  the  said  plant,  and  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  where  the  necessity,  either  of  a  mild  purgative  rem- 
edy, or  of  a  harsher  cathartic,  is  indicated. 


ON  SOME  PREPARATIONS  OF  WILD  CHERRY  BARK  (CERASUS 

SEROTINA.] 
By  Francis  A.  Figueroa. 
(Extracted  from  an  Inaugural  Essay.) 

Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark.  (No.  1.)  — Four  ounces 
(Troy)  of  ground  wild  cherry  bark,  was  treated  by  displace- 
ment, first  moistening  the  bark  with  two  ounces  of  Price's 
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glycerin  and  sufficient  cold  water.  This  mixture  was  al- 
lowed to  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours  and  then  displaced 
to  obtain  ten  fluid  ounces  of  infusion,  which  is  converted  into  a 
syrup  with  twelve  ounces  of  sugar. 

This  syrup  is  stronger  than  the  officinal,  a  fluid  ounce  repre- 
senting two  drachms  of  the  bark. 

Formula  No.  2. — This  formula  is  like  the  preceding  except 
that  the  sugar  is  diminished  to  nine  ounces  in  the  pint. 

Formula  No.  3. — This  syrup  contains  but  six  ounces  of  sugar 
and  two  fluid  ounces  of  glycerin  to  the  pint,  being  but  three 
drachms  of  sugar  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  syrup. 

The  author  states  that  all  these  preparations  kept  perfectly 
well  from  August  to  December,  the  period  of  rendering  his 
thesis,  and  he  believes  they  offer,  especially  the  last,  a  means  of 
employing  wild  cherry  bark  in  an  agreeable  form,  without  em- 
barrassing the  digestive  function  with  the  large  proportion  of  su- 
gar contained  in  the  officinal  syrup.  The  author  believes  that  the 
glycerin  acts  by  its  solvent  power,  as  well  as  by  its  antiseptic 
preservative  quality,  and  possibly  may  be  useful  therapeutically. 

Fluid  extract  of  Wild  Qherry  Bark. — Eight  ounces  of  ground 
wild  cherry  bark  was  treated  with  two  fluid  ounces  of  glycerin 
and  sufficient  water.  After  standing  forty-eight  hours  the  mix- 
ture was  carefully  displaced  until  thirteen  fluid  ounces  of  con- 
centrated infusion  had  passed.  Six  ounces  of  white  sugar  was 
dissolved  in  this  infusion,  to  form  a  pint  of  fluid  extract.  This 
preparation  also  kept  during  the  period  mentioned. 

Tincture  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark. — The  author  after  various 
experiments  with  wine  as  a  menstruum  for  this  bark,  arrives  at 
the  opinion  that  a  very  dilute  alcohol  (1  of  alcohol  to  7  of  water) 
is  preferable  to  wine.  He  directs  two  ounces  of  the  powdered 
bark  to  be  displaced  with  such  a  menstruum  until  a  pint  is  ob- 
tained. He  does  not  consider  this  preparation  equal  to  either 
the  syrup  or  fluid-extract. 

The  author  likewise  proposes  a  solid  extract,  formed  by  a 
union  of  alcoholic  and  watery  extracts  prepared  separately ; 
but  such  an  extract  has  no  advantages  over  the  simple  alcoholic 
extract  already  suggested  (Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  vol.  iv.  3d  ser. 
p<  108,)  as  water  will  not  extract  the  principle  that  decomposes 
the  amygdalin  of  wild  oherry  bark. 

20 
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ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  DILUTED  ACETIO  ACID, 
By  John  M.  Maisch. 

The  diluted  acetic  acid  enters  into  a  number  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations,  particularly  such  as  are  intended  for  internal 
use,  as  syrups,  oxymels,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  various  others  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  obtain  it  always  of  a  cer- 
tain strength,  though  in  the  dilute  state  in  which  it  is  given, 
some  variation  may  in  many  cases  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
The  questions  to  be  answered  consequently  are:  How  strong  is 
this  acid  to  be  ?  Which  of  the  properties  required  by  our  Phar- 
macopoeia is  indicative  of  its  intended  strength  ?  And  which  is 
the  proportion  of  the  acetic  acid  and  distilled  water,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  product  ? 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  the  dilute  acetic  acid  to  have  a 
specific  gravit}^  of  1.004,  which,  according  to  Mohr's  tables,  indi- 
cates 3  per  cent,  of  the  monohydrated  acetic  acid  HO,  C4  H3  03; 
the  weight  of  equivalent  of  this  monohydrate  is  60,  that  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  HO,  KO,  2C02  100.2,  therefore  100  grains  of 
this  acid  are  sufficient  to  saturate  ~~==5_.Q1  gr.  of  that  bicar- 
bonate, while  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires  7.5  grs.  to  saturate 
100  grs.  of  the  dilute  acid.  But  7.5  grs.  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  will  saturate  ^=4.5  grs.  of  the  monohydrated  acid,  or 
100  grs.  of  an  acid  of  4.5  per  cent.,  which  shows  a  difference  of 
1.5  per  cent,  between  the  power  of  saturation  and  the  strength 
as  indicated  by  specific  gravity. 

This  difference  cannot  be  decided  by  the  product  obtained  by 
the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  again  furnishes  an 
acid  differing  in  strength  from  both.  On  mixing  acetic  acid  with 
distilled  water,  a  contraction  invariably  occurs,  and  the  sp.  grav- 
of  the  mixture  is  higher  than  it  is  calculated,  from  the  propor- 
tion of  the  articles  used  ;  this  difference,  however,  becomes  more 
insignificant  as  the  dilution  increases. 

The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  uses  the  same  proportion  as  the 
U.  S.  P. ;  but  it  employs  an  acid  of  1.044  spec,  grav.,  or  33  pr. 
ct.,  and  states  the  diluted  acid  to  be  1.006.  By  calculation  the 
sp.  grav.  is  found  to  be  7±H^  =1.0055,  (4  per.  ct.  acid  of  Mohr's 
table,)  and  the  percentage ss*™^  =4.283 ;  by  the  contraction  the 
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spec.  grav.  is  slightly  increased.  The  acid  of  the  U.  S.  P.  weighs 
1.041,  and  shows  its  percentage  of  monohydrate  =  31.  The 
percentage  of  the  mixture  must  therefore  be  31xL041  =4.013,  while 
the  spec.  grav.  is  found  to  be  _^=1.0051,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  much  out  of  the  way.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  the  for- 
mula of  the  Pharmacopoeia  furnishes  a  preparation  of  four  per 
cent,  of  HO,  C4  H3  03,  so  that  100  grains  of  it  must  saturate 
4xlQQ-2==6.67  gr.  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  dilute  acid  is  wanted,  which  shall  not  contain  but  three  per 
cent,  of  the  monohydrate,  the  proportion  of  the  acid  and  water 
must  be  1:  9.75;  for  31xl-041=I2.99  per  cent.,  and  12^=1.0038 

7  10.791         >         r  7  10.75 

spec.  grav.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  acid  of  3  per  cent,  is 
1.004  according  to  Mohr. 

A  fluidounce  of  water  has  a  weight  of  455.694  grains;  there- 
fore a  fluidounce  of  acetic  acid  of  1.041  spec.  grav.  equals  the 
weight  of  474.388  grs.  Troy,  and  such  an  acid  containing  31 
per  cent.  HO,  C4  H3  03,  its  fluidounce  must  contain  147.06  grs. 
of  the  monohydrate,  which,  by  the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  divided  among  8  fluidounces,  each  of  which  will  contain  147-06 
=  18.38  grs.  HO,  C4H3  03,  which  saturate  30.699  grains, 
HO,  KO,  2C02  and  55.30  grs.  CaO,  C02.  If,  however,  the 
intended  strength  of  the  diluted  acid  was  to  be  3  per  cent,  the 
147.06  grs,  of  the  monohydrated  acid  would  be  divided  among 
lOf  fluidounces,  thus  leaving  for  1  fluidounce  but  13.68  grs. 
monohydrate,  which  are  saturated  by  22.86  grs.  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  or  11.41  grs.  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

For  preparations  where  the  dilute  acetic  acid  acts  merely  as 
a  preventive  agent,  this  latter  strength  of  3  per  cent,  might 
probably  be  deemed  sufficient ;  but  for  other  preparations,  where 
the  acid  is  of  medicinal  importance,  we  ought  to  rely  on  the  sa- 
turating power  of  the  acid.  To  obtain  one  of  4.5  per  cent, 
strength,  which  would  saturate  for  every  100  grs.  7.5  grs.  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  the  proportions  of  a  31  per  cent,  and 
water  must  be  1 :  6.13  ;  for  =4.5,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  this  mixture  would  be  7171  =1.0058.    These  proportions  are 

7.13  . 

very  nearly  the  1:6  ;  an  acid  mixed  in  these  proportions  contains 
1.041x31  ^,4,58  per  cent>  HQ.  £4  H3  03,  and  its  specific  gravity 
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will  be  L2ii  —1.0059.  And  this  is  doubtless  the  strength  intended 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  mistake  was  made  in  ordering  the 
acetic  acid  of  31  per  cent,  to  be  one-seventh  of  the  water  in- 
stead of  one-seventh  of  the  mixture.  On  page  20  of  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory,  11th  edition,  the  strength  of  the  dilute  acetic  acid 
is  given  as  3  per  cent.,  on  page  840  as  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  mono- 
hydrated  acid ;  this  latter,  or  rather  a  somewhat  stronger  acid, 
is  obtained  by  the  above  proportions.  The  fluidounce  of  an  acid 
of  1.006  weighs  455.6944  x  1.006  =458.43  grs.,  which,  if  of  4.58 
per  cent.,  contain  20.97  grs.  HO,  C4  H3  03.  The  147  grains 
of  the  monohydrate  of  one  fluidounce  of  acetic  acid  spec.  grav. 
1.041  are  distributed  among  7  fluidounces  of  the  mixture,  thus 
giving  to  each  21  grs.  of  this  monohydrate,  which  saturate  21*^°? 
=  35.7  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  2^=17.5  grs.  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  22^L  —5.95  grs.  dry  ammonia,  producing  21+5.95 
=  26.95  grains  dry  ammonia.  100  grains  of  this  dilute 
acid  are  sufficient  to  saturate 1Q0x21xl0Q-2— 7.65  grs.  of  bicarbonate 

458.43x60  ° 

of  potassa,  and  100x21xi°— 3.81  grs.  carbonate  of  lime.    If  the 

r  7  458.43x60  ° 

standard  strength  of  the  acid,  therefore,  is  retained  at  31  per 
cent.,  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  be  : 
Take  of  acetic  acid,  one  pint ;  distilled  water,  six  pints. 
Mix  them. 

Diluted  acetic  acid  has  the  specific  gravity  1.006,  and  100. 
grains  of  it  saturate  7.6  grains  of  crystallized  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa. 

Subsequently,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Parrish's  «  Practical  Phar- 
macy," I  found  on  page  124  the  statement,  that  "100  grs.  of 
the  officinal  acetic  acid  will  be  accurately  saturated  by  60  grs. 
of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potassa."  But  100  grs.  of  the  stand- 
ard  acid  contain  31  grs.  of  the  monohydrate,  which  are  saturated 
by  31xlJ)Q_^=51.77  grs.  0f  bicarbonate ;  an  acid  of  the  saturating 
power  as  stated  by  Mr.  Parrish  is  therefore  above  the  standard 
strength,  for  60  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  are  saturated  by 
6^=35.928  grs.  HO,  C4  H3  03,  that  is  by  100  grs.  of  an  acid 
of  36  per  cent.,  which,  according  to  Mohr,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.047.  Such  an  acid,  however,  if  diluted  with  seven 
volumes  of  water  furnishes  a  dilute  acid  of 36xL047  =4.68  per  cent. 

8.047  r 
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Mr.  Parrish  is  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  dilute  acetic  acid 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be  of  4.5  per  cent,  strength.  By  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  acid  to  seven  parts  of  water  it 
may  be  obtained,  if  the  strength  of  the  officinal  acetic  acid  is 
increased  to  35  per  cent.,  when  its  specific  gravity  will  be  1.046  ; 
100  grs.  of  this  acid  are  saturated  by  35x100-2— 58.45  grs.  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa.  One  fluidounce  of  this  weighs  455.6944  x 
1.045=476.2  grs.  which  contain  11^=166.67  grs.  of  mono- 
hydrated  acid ;  this  divided  among  8  fluidounces  leaves  for  each 
20.83  grs.,  which  are  saturated  by  17.36  grs.  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  34.78  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  By  calculation 
the  percentage  of  this  acid  is  found  35**^6— 4.55,  and  the  speci- 
fic gravity  ^=1.0058 ;  all  these  figures  very  closely  agree  with 
those  calculated  above. 

It  might  therefore  appear  more  advisable  to  order  an  acetic 
acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.046 ;  the  direction  for  the  dilute 
acid  will  then  be : 

Take  of  acetic  acid,  one  pint ;  distilled  water  seven  pints. 
Mix  them. 

Diluted  acetic  acid  has  the  specific  gravity  1.006,  and  100 
grains  of  it  saturate  7.6  grains  of  crystallized  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1858. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  DRUGS  AGAINST  INSECTS. 
By  John  M.  Maisch. 

A  number  of  drugs  are  subject  to  attacks  by  mites,  bugs  and 
other  insects,  to  avert  which,  different  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed. Besides  the  requisite  effectualness,  it  is  necessary  that 
such  remedies  are  not  injurious  in  any  way  to  the  articles  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  they  are  devoid  of  smell,  or  so  volatile  as  not 
to  leave  any  odor  behind,  after  a  reasonable  exposure  to  the  air. 
To  meet  with  an  article  possessing  these  requisites,  is  often  not 
an  easy  matter,  particularly  if  the  drug  to  be  protected  is  in 
powder  or  has  a  delicate  odor.  Camphor  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  many  instances  ;  but  the  objection  in  most  cases  will  be 
its  not  being  readily  volatilizable  on  exposure  to  the  air,  owing 
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to  its  easy  penetrativeness  into  the  pores  of  organic  substances 
by  which  its  ultimate  volatilization,  without  the  employment  of 
heat,  is  greatly  impeded,  and  often  rendered  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Orris  root  is  one  of  those  substances  which  are  very  often  at- 
tacked by  bugs,  particularly  the  powder,  and  this  liability  in- 
creases with  the  dampness  of  the  article.  If  powdered  orris 
is  thoroughly  dried  and  put  in  well  stopped  bottles,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  contact  with  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible,  it 
usually  keeps  well  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  it  to  be  attacked  by  bugs  when  a  small  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric ether  had  been  thrown  into  the  bottle.  I  was  led  to- the 
adoption  of  this  precaution  with  orris  root  of  rather  suspicious 
inclination  to  mustiness  and  bugs,  by  having  freed  several  sam- 
ples of  powdered  orris  from  bugs  after  their  having  taken  quarters 
therein,  simply  b}^  mixing  some  ether  with  the  powder  and 
enclosing  it  in  tight  bottles :  the  ethereal  atmosphere  killed  the 
bugs  and  prevented  their  reappearance.  In  the  same  way  castor 
was  freed  of  numerous  insects,  which  likewise  did  not  renew 
their  attack. 

It  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  importance  to  try  the  effect 
of  ether  on  the  mites,  the  larvse  and  bugs,  which  often  make 
such  a  havoc  with  cantharides,  the  powdered  as  well  as  the  whole 
insects.  Though  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  not  having 
had  occasion  for  such  a  trial,  I  little  doubt  the  efficacy  of  ether, 
also  in  this  instance.  Chloroform  probably  might  be  of  the  same 
efficiency. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  mention  an  attack  of  insects 
upon  valerian  root ;  I  have  never  seen  an  account  of  its  being 
subject  to  such,  and  always  thought  the  highly  penetrating 
odor  of  the  root  a  sufficient  safeguard ;  from  late  experience, 
however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the  case.  The  cause 
of  this  attack  I  am  unable  to  divine  ;  I  can  only  state,  that  all 
requirements  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  root  had  been  faithfully 
complied  with  :  it  was  clean  and  dry  when  stored  away,  and  was 
kept  in  a  well  closed  tin  can,  in  a  dry  and  ventilated  wareroom. 
The  larvae  of  bugs  had  eaten  through  the  thicker  pieces  of  the 
root,  so  that  on  being  broken,  they  crumbled  into  pieces,  ex- 
hibiting in  the  passages  the  remains  of  chrysalides,  small  bugs 
and  white  wormy  larvae.  The  root  was  on  hand  about  two  years, 
and  possessed  the  odor  and  taste  of  valerian  in  a  high  degree. 
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ON  A  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  BUCHU. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  had  many  calls  by  physicians  for  a  pre- 
paration of  buchu,  in  which  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
leaves  should  be  obtained  in  a  concentrated  form  and  of  reliable 
strength,  many  experiments  have  proved  that  a  preparation 
made  according  to  the  subjoined  recipe  will  give  more  general 
satisfaction  than  any  heretofore  in  use  : 

Bxtr  actum  Buchu,  fluidum. 
Jfc. — Fol.  Barosmse  Crenatae,  alxxx.  (coarsely  ground.) 

Alcohol,  85  per  ct.  q.  s. 

Ether.  q.  s. 

Potassse  Carbonatis,  ^ii. 
To  the  buchu  leaves,  placed  in  a  close  covered  vessel,  add  4  pints 
of  alcohol,  95  per  ct.,  mixed  with  40  oz.  of  ether,  allow  them  to 
macerate  12  hours,  transfer  to  a  suitable  displacement  apparatus, 
and  pour  on  alcohol  until  80  oz.  have  passed  ;  set  this  aside  and 
allow  the  ether  to  evaporate  spontaneously  •  continue  the  per- 
colation till  11  pints  have  been  obtained ;  from  this  distil  9  pints, 
(at  a  heat  not  exceeding  200° ;)  to  the  remainder  add  the  ethe- 
real solution,  and  continue  the  distillation  (if  necessary)  until  the 
residue  measures  80  fluid  oz. ;  to  this,  whilst  warm,  add  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  (to  dissolve  the  oleo-resinous  matter  thrown  out 
of  solution  during  the  evaporation,)  and  filter.  The  dose  gener- 
ally is  3ss.  repeated  several  times  a  day. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Henry  Harte. 

Richmond,  June  14^A,  1858. 


ON  THE  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  IRON. 

By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Journal,  I  published  a  paper 
on  the  medicinal  hypophosphites  recommended  by  Dr.  Churchill, 
as  valuable  agents  in  phthisis,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  for- 
ward the  hypophosphite  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  a   compound  syrup  of  these  salts,  the  formula  for 
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which  was  appended.  I  was  aware,  at  that  time,  of  some 
peculiar  characters  of  the  ferric  salt,  and,  among  other  points, 
with  its  comparatively  great  solubility  in  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  yet  this  quality  was  overlooked  in  speaking  of  the 
salt,  as  the  notice  was  very  concise. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  recent  hypophosphite  of  iron  is 
thrown  on  a  filter,  it  may  be  entirely  dissolved  away  by  repeated 
ablutions  of  water,  affording  a  colorless  solution  precipitated  deep 
blue  by  ferrocyanide  of  iron.  Practically,  in  making  the  hypo- 
phosphite  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  have  used  a  strong  solution 
of  sesquisulphate  of  iron,  (containing  about  100  grs.  of  sesqui- 
oxide to  the  fluid  ounce),  kept  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sesqui- 
oxide. The  hypophosphite  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  about  five 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  ferruginous  solution  added 
until  it  ceases  to  thicken  the  magma.  The  latter  is  then  imme- 
diately thrown  on  a  muslin  strainer  and  expressed  with  the  hand, 
and  then  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  cold  water  and  again  expressed. 
The  resulting  salt  is  very  compact,  and  by  standing  seems  to 
contract  and  force  out  from  its  pores  a  part  of  the  absorbed 
liquid.  There  still  adheres  to  it  traces  of  persulphate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  but  the  latter  is  unimportant,  and  the  for- 
mer is  instantly  converted  into  hypophosphite  on  the  addition 
of  the  magma  to  the  other  hypophosphites  in  the  preparation  of 
the  compound  syrup. 

Since  then,  Mr.  William  S.  Thompson,  of  Baltimore,  in  a 
paper  which  has  been  copied  at  page  317,  of  this  number,  has 
noticed  that  in  the  presence  of  sugar  this  salt  is  de-oxidized  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  protosalt  in  the  compound  syrup  alluded 
to,  and  that  the  change  was  not  peculiar  to  this  salt,  but  that 
persulphate  and  other  persalts  of  iron  were  in  like  manner 
changed  to  protosalts.  Happening  to  have  several  specimens 
of  the  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites  of  various  ages,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  them  with  the  two  ferrocyanurets  of  iron, 
and  I  found  the  statements  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  accord  with  my 
results,  viz :  the  oldest  syrup  was  most  affected  by  the  ferrid- 
cyanide,  and  the  recent  syrup  the  least ;  and  the  ferrocyanide 
produced  deep  coloration  with  the  recent,  and  only  caused  a 
greenish  color  with  the  oldest  syrup. 

Assuming  this  change  to  be  inevitable,  Mr.  T.  adopts  the  idea 
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of  substituting  the  hypophosphite  of  protoxide  of  iron  for  the 
sesquisalt,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  paper,  gives  a 
process  for  making  it  either  by  double  decomposition  between 
sulphate  of  iron  and  hypophosphite  of  lime,  or  by  saturating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  by  means  of  recently 
precipitated  protocarbonate  of  iron.  It  may,  also,  be  prepared 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  with  iron 
filings,  which  dissolve  in  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, just  as  in  diluted  SO3,  producing  a  light  greenish  solution, 
which,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  yields  a  light  green  crystalline 
salt,  easily  effected  by  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  relative  advantage  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  hypophos- 
phites  in  medicine  has  not  been  determined,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  time  and  exposure  on 
the  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites  made  with  the  proto  salt. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  syrup  prepared  with  the  ses- 
qui  salt  of  iron  slowly  deposits  a  pulverulent  substance  which  is 
partially  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  atmospheric  oxidation,  as  when  the  syrup  is 
kept  hermetically  sealed  it  remains  clear.  It  is  probable  that  in 
this  change,  hypophosphite  of  sesquioxide  becomes,  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide,  which  precipi- 
tates— because  it  is  insoluble  in  hypophosphorous  acid. 

In  a  note  on  this  subject,  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal, 
I  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sugar,  on  the  ground  of 
its  causing  the  precipitation  of  a  portion  of  what  I  then  supposed 
was  hypophosphite  of  lime.  Subsequently  I  became  convinced, 
by  experiment,  that  this  precipitate  was  at  least  partially  ferru- 
ginous. My  friend  J.  M.  Maisch,  who  also  met  with  a  like  diffi- 
culty, made  an  analysis  of  the  precipitate,  as  the  following  note 
will  show. 

Philadelphia,  May  17,  1858. 
Dear  Sir,-~In  the  last  number  of  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  page 
226,  you  state  that  when,  in  preparing  the  syrup  of  hypophosphites,  "  so 
much  as  twelve  ounces  of  sugar  is  used  to  the  pint,  it  is  found  to  cause  a 
precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  calcareous  hypophosphite"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  observation  you  give  another  formula,  by  which  the  employ- 
ment of  heat  in  dissolving  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  is  obviated. 
In  strict  conformity  with  these  latter  directions,  I  have  lately  made  this 
preparation,  taking  care  to  have  the  water  boiling  hot  for  washing  the 
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mortar  and  filter.  The  result  was,  the  commencement  of  a  cloudiness  after 
two  or  three  hours,  and  a  considerable  precipitate  after  standing  for  about 
24  hours.  I  determined  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  precipitate,  and 
accordingly  it  was  well  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  muriatic- 
acid,  which  took  it  up  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  resulting  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  solution  with  a  decidedly  brownish  yellow  coloration.  To  a  part 
of  this  solution  was  added  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards,  ammonia  nearly 
to  neutralization ;  a  further  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  caused  no  precipita- 
tion. The  solution,  treated  in  the  same  way  with  oxalic  acid,  was  likewise 
not  precipitated.    These  tests  prove  the  absence  of  lime. 

The  solution  was  over-saturated  with  ammonia,  which  caused  a  brown 
precipitate.  Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  immediately  threw  down  a  precipi- 
tate of  Prussian  blue,  thus  proving  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  precipitate  from  the  syrup  was  insoluble  in  hypophosphorous  acid  ; 
to  ascertain  the  acid,  which  was  combined  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  I  dissolved 
another  portion  in  muriatic  acid,  supersaturated  the  solution  by  ammonia, 
filtered,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  added  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  afterwards  an  excess  of  acetate  of  potassa.  A  white 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  was  the  result. 

The  filtered  solution  containing  an  excess  of  free  ammonia  was  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  resulted,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 
By  these  reactions  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  proven. 

The  same  solution,  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  caused  white  pre- 
cipitates with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury,  (corrosive  subli- 
mate). After  boiling,  the  color  of  both  precipitates  was  unchanged,  and 
no  silver  or  mercury  could  be  detected,  even  by  a  magnifying  glass.  This 
indicates  the  absence  of  phosphorous  acid,  and  the  precipitate  from  the 
syrup  was  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Berzelius,  in  his  "  Lehrbuch,"  says  of  the  hypophosphite  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron:  «« It  is  white  and  little  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  At  ordinary 
temperature  the  oxide  is  not  reduced  to  the  protoxide  ;  but  on  boiling  the 
mixture,  hypophosphite  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  dissolved,  leaving  basic 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  behind." 

Would  it,  in  consonance  with  these  facts,  not  be  better  to  treat  the  hypo- 
phosphites  with  water  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  perhaps  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  iron  salt  to  the  quantity  which  then  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
hypophosphorous  acid? 

I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  M.  Maisch. 

The  suggestion  in  the  last  paragraph  had  also  been  attended 
to,  as  I  found  the  employment  of  very  hot  water  to  effect  the 
character  of  the  solution  of  the  salts,  unless  a  decided  excess  of 
acid  was  present. 
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Esteemed  Editor, — I  present  herewith  a  formula  for  Fluid  Ex- 
tract of  Wild  Cherry  and  Iron,  also  one  for  Arsenite  of  Strych- 
nia. The  latter,  though  perhaps  of  but  little  promise,  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest. 

Arsenite  of  Strychnia  is  formed  by  the  double  elective  affinity 
between  the  arsenite  of  soda  and  hydrochlorate  of  strychnia  in 
solution. 

These  salts,  when  properly  prepared,  do,  by  the  process  of 
double  decomposition,  produce  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  arsen- 
ite of  strychnia,  Stc,  As  03.  The  latter  being  soluble,  may  be 
separated  from  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  by  careful  evapo- 
ration. The  arsenite  will  first  crystallize,  by  reason  of  its  less 
solubility,  in  beautiful  fine  crystals,  when  the  mother  liquor,  con- 
taining chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  decanted  and  the  crystals 
dried  in  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

Ferrated  Fluid  Extract  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark. 

I  have  prepared  a  Ferrated  Fluid  Extract  of  Wild  Cherry 
Bark,  which  meets  with  high  favor.  I  received  the  suggestion 
from  prescriptions  for  combinations  of  Iron  and  Wild  Cherry  pre- 
parations. Guided  by  your  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  simple  fluid  extract*  I  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

R. — Cortex  Prun.  Virg.  contus.  •  Ixii. 

Amygdalae  Dulc.  .  .  ^ij. 
Ferri  Oxyd.  Hydrat.     •       •  ^ss. 

Sacch.  Albi,       «•  •       •  ixij. 
Ferri  Citratis 
Alcoholis 

Aquae  font.        aa  q.  s. 

I  first  exhaust  the  bark  of  its  tonic  principles  with  the  alco- 
holic menstruum,  and  the  resulting  alcoholic  tincture  I  carefully 
evaporate  to  expel  the  alcohol,  and  then  mix  the  residue  with 
six  ounces  of  water,  and  add  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; 
allow  it  to  macerate  for  six  hours,  occasionally  agitating,  and 
filter  into  a  bottle  containing  an  emulusion  of  the  almonds, 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Pharmacy,  Jan.  and  March,  1856. 
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(amgyd.  dulcis  gij.,  aqua  pura  gvj.)  When  the  reaction  has 
ceased  between  the  emulsin  and  amygdalin,  it  is  again  filtered 
and  the  sugar  added,  and  for  every  ounce  thus  to  be  prepared 
add  gr.  24  of  citrate  of  iron,  previously  dissolved  in  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  whole  fluid  extract  measure  twenty-four 
fluid  ounces.  The  addition  of  iron  to  the  bitter  principle  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  simple  extract  of  wild  cherry,  I  think 
should  render  it  much  more  efficient  as  a  tonic,  and  greatly  add 
to  the  value  of  the  preparation. 

Cold  Cream. — The  following  is  my  receipt  for  Cold  Cream 
compound,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  elegant  preparation. 


B.— 01.  Amygd.  Dulc.  •  •  Sviij. 

Cetacei        •      •  •  •  3j. 

Cerse  Albse  «       •  •  •  §ss. 

AquseKosse  ....  f.Siij. 

«  Flor.Aurant.  •  •  f.^j- 

Glycerine    •       •  •  f.^j. 

Sodse  Boratis       •  •  •  oj. 


By  a  gentle  heat  carefully  melt  and  mix  the  oil,  spermaceti 
and  wax  ;  to  these,  on  cooling,  add  the  medicated  waters  holding 
the  borax  and  glycerin  in  solution  and  throughly  incorporate  in 
a  mortar  until  cold. 

Cream  Syrups.— To  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  Cream  Syrup,  amongst  other  excellent 
things.  This  class  of  syrups  has  not  depreciated  in  public  favor 
when  dispensed  of  good  quality.  But  the  speedy  decom- 
position which  the  cream  is  liable  to  undergo,  and  the  trouble  of 
procuring  it  at  all  times,  is  a  difficulty  which  it  is  desirable  to 
remedy  by  offering  a  substitute.  Below  I  give  a  receipt  for 
Cream  Syrup,  which  I  have  employed  for  some  time,  and  which 
has  gained  no  little  celebrity. 

R.    01.  Amygd.  Dulcis  (recent)  f.^iij. 


Pv.  Gum  Acaciae        .  gij. 
Aq.  font    .       .       3  |ix. 
M.    ft.  emulsio  et  adde, 
Albumen  Ovi,  No.  2. 
Sacch.  Albi        .       .  IbL 
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M.  Dissolve  sugar  by  gentle  heat,  and  strain ;  fill  small  bot- 
tles and  keep  in  a  cool  place  well  corked.  This  preparation  is 
easily  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  For 
use,  mix  one  part  with  eight  of  any  of  the  ordinary  syrups,  or 
about  a  drachm  to  every  glass.  It  forms  an  unequalled  orgeat 
by  mixing  two  drachms  or  more  with  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup, 
and  flavor  with  a  mixture  of  bitter  almond  and  orange-flower 
water. 

Sarsaparilla  Syrup  for  Mineral  Water, 

R.    Had.  Sarsaparillse  contus.  8  ounces 
Cort.  Sassafras 

Sem.  Anisi     aa  .  2  ounces 

"     Coriandri,  .  li  " 
"  Foeniculi, 

"     Cari     aa  .  1  ounce 

Fol.  Eos.  Gallicse  .  2  ounces 

Had.  Glycyrrh.  .  1  ounce 

Macerate  and  displace  one  gallon  liquid  with  water ;  add  sugar 
16  lbs.,  and  dissolve  with  very  moderate  heat ;  color,  if  desirable, 
with  cochineal.  This  is  a  very  excellent  syrup  for  mineral 
water.  William  R.  Warner. 

Philadelphia,  June  21st,  1858. 


ON  HYPOPHOSPHITE  OF  IKON  AND  COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
By  William  S,  Thompson. 

Read  before  the  College,  May  6th,  1858. 

Hypophosphite  of  iron,  like  hypophosphites  of  the  alkalies,  is 
soluble  in  water.*  This  fact  has  doubtless  been  observed  by 
many  pharmaceutists  who  have  attempted  to  prepare  the  com- 

*  [See  page  312.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  hypophosphite  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  soluble  like  the  alkaline  salts,  which  are  very  soluble. 
By  using  dense  cold  solutions  and  not  washing  too  profusely,  there  is  no 
d  ifficulty  in  preparing  the  salt.— Ed.  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.] 
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pound  syrup  of  hypophosphites  with  hypophosphite  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  persulphate 
of  iron  with  hypophosphite  of  soda;  which,  if  the  manipulation 
is  not  carefully  conducted,  results  in  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the 
iron  salt  and  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  iron  from  the  syrup 
when  completed. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  on  this  subject,  I  have  ob- 
served that  a  persalt  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  in  solu- 
tion, undergoes  a  change  and  is  gradually  converted  into  a  pro- 
tosalt.  This  remarkable  fact  may  be  proved  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  simple 
syrup.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  the  change  may  be  observed 
by  testing  the  mixture,  and  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  when  the  presence  of  the 
protosalt  will  be  decidedly  shown  by  adding  a  solution  of  ferri- 
oyanide  of  potassium  to  a  portion  of  the  mixture  contained  in  a 
test  tube. 

I  do  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  this  deoxidizing  process,  but  it  is 
evident  that  sugar  deprives  the  peroxide  of  iron  of  one  third  of 
its  oxygen  to  convert  it  into  the  protoxide. 

The  fact,  that  saccharine  matter  will  effectually  protect  a 
Protosalt  of  iron  from  the  action  of  oxygen  and  conversion  into 
a  persalt,  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  its  discovery  is 
attributed  to  Dr.  Becker,  a  German  physician.  The  idea  was 
first  carried  out  by  Dr.  Klauer,  who  first  made  the  saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  reason  assigned  for  the 
fact  that  this  protective  influence  is  exercised  by  sugar,  nor  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  mode  of  its  action. 

In  Gmelin's  Hand-book  of  Chemistry,  vol.  5,  page  201,  the 
following  paragraph  occurs  :  "  Ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  the 
state  of  ferrous  or  ferroso-ferric  salts  by  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  fresh  grass,  the  green  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
hay,  wood-shavings,  saw-dust,  peat  and  coal  effect  the  reduction 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  sugar,  starch,  gum,  alcohol,  turpen- 
tine, and  shreds  of  paper  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Stenhouse,  Ann. 
Pharm.  51,  284.)" 

This  throws  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  to  have 
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escaped  the  attention  of  the  writer,  that  sugar  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent  to  persalts  of  iron,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  not 
so  rapidly  as  at  a  boiling  heat. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  I  am  led  to  infer  that  it  is 
useless  to  introduce  a  persalt  of  iron  into  a  preparation  contain- 
ing sugar,  as  it  will  invariably  undergo  conversion  into  a  proto- 
salt. 

For  forming  the  compound  mentioned  in  the  caption  of  this 
article,  I  propose  the  following  formula,  in  which,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  I  have  preserved  the  proportions  given  in  the 
formula  of  Prof.  Procter  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime,        .        .        256  grains. 
Hypophosphite  of  soda,    .        .        .    192  « 
Hypophosphite  of  potassa,    .        .        128  " 
Protosulphate  of  iron,  crystallized,      .    185  " 
Hypophosphorous  acid,*  sp.  gr.  1.036,  9  fl.  drs. 
White  sugar,       ....        12  ounces. 
Water,    «...        a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  96  grains  of  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  in  four  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  acidulate  the  solution 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid.  Dissolve  the 
protosulphate  of  iron  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water ;  mix  the  two 
solutions  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  is  formed  by  their  mutual  decomposition,  subsides, 
— which  will  be  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  hours — and  pour  the 
whole  on  a  filter  of  white  paper. 

After  the  clear  solution  has  passed  through  the  filter,  wash 
the  adhering  hypophosphite  of  iron  from  the  sulphate  of  lime 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  acidulated  as  before,  and  preserve 
the  solution.  Dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  hypophosphite  of 
lime  with  the  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  potassa,  in  four  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  adding  the  remainder  of 
the  hypophosphorous  acid.  Mix  the  solutions,  adding  water 
sufficient  to  make  the  whole  measure  ten  fluid  ounces,  which 
pour  into  a  bottle  containing  the  sugar  and  agitate  the  mixture 
occasionally  until  the  solution  is  complete.    Estimating  the  hy- 

*  This  acid  is  prepared  according  to  a  formula  by  Prof.  Procter,  Amer.  Jour. 
Pharmacy,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  121. 
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pophosphorous  acid  as  hypophosphite  of  lime,  this  syrup  con- 
tains five  grains  of  the  combined  hypophosphites  in  each  fluid 
drachm,  about  f  of  a  grain  of  which  is  hypophosphite  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  There  is  necessarily,  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  lime 
in  this  syrup,  which  will  be  gradually  deposited  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  it  may  be  entirely  separated  by 
filtration  through  porous  paper. 

The  hypophosphites  of  commerce  nearly  all  contain  impurities, 
unavoidable  in  their  preparation  on  a  large  scale  ;  such  is  free 
lime,  soda  and  potassa  and  their  carbonates ;  all  of  which  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  combination,  by  the  free  hypophosphor- 
ous  acid  used  in  this  preparation. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  made  a  modification 
in  the  formula  by  which  the  syrup  is  free  from  the  objection  of 
containing  sulphate  of  lime.  The  modified  formula  is  as  follows  : 
Take  of  Hypophosphite  of  lime,       .       .      256  grains. 
Hypophosphite  of  soda,    .       .     - .  192  « 
Hypophosphite  of  potassa,  .       .       128  " 
Protosulphate  of  iron,  crystallized,   .  185  " 
Carbonate  of  soda,     .       .       .       240  « 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.036,    3j  fl.  ounces. 

Sugar  12  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  [protosulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
each  separately,  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  mix  the  solu- 
tions. Wash  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  thoroughly  with 
sweetened  water  and  drain  it  on  a  muslin  filter.  Having  placed 
the  salts  of  lime,  soda  and  potassa  in  a  suitable  porcelain  dish, 
add  about  two  fluid  ounces  of  water  and  one  fluid  ounce  of  hy- 
pophosphorous acid ;  heat  the  mixture  gently,  and  add  the  moist 
carbonate  of  iron,  in  small  portions,  from  time  to  time,  alter- 
nately with  the  hypophosphorous  acid,  until  the  solution  is  com- 
plete. Add  water  enough  to  make  the  whole  measure  ten  fluid 
ounces ;  pour  it  into  a  bottle  containing  the  sugar  and  agitate 

as  before  Jour,  and  Trans,  of  Maryland  College  of  Pharm. 

June,  1858. 
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NOTE  ON  SOME  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  TEREBINTH  (PISTACIA 
TEREBINTHUS,  L.) 

By  Sidney  H.  Maltass,  Esq.,  of  Smyrna. 

(Extracted  from  a  Communication  to  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury.) 

By  the  modern  Greeks,  the  terebinth,  Pistacia  terehinthus7 
L.,  is  called  rtmuiouQia.  The  Turks  name  it  Tcetlembik,  and  the 
Europeans  Petelin  or  Petelino.  In  the  Levant  it  is  generally 
diffused,  being  found  wild  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Syria,  in  Cyprus,  &c.  When  oc- 
curring on  stony  ground  and  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  a  mere 
shrub,  but  in  the  plains  and  in  other  favorable  localities,  it  fre- 
quently attains  considerable  proportions.  The  leaves  appear 
early  in  the  spring,  and  immediately  are  followed  by  the  flowers. 
The  fruit,  wThich  forms  large  clusters,  is  at  first  green,  and 
shortly  afterwards  of  a  bright  red  color.  In  October,  after  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  it  changes  to  a  bluish-green,  occasionally 
with  a  purple  tinge.  In  this  state  it  is  considered  ripe,  and  is 
gathered  for  the  market.  It  is  then  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
Its  outer  skin  has  a  not  unpleasant  taste  of  turpentine,  while  the 
kernel  possesses  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  pistachio.  These  fruits 
are  the  favorite  food  of  the  Oriole  (Oriolus  galbula),  the  Black- 
cap {Sylvia  atricapilla^  the  Bedcap  [Sylvia  rubricapilla),*  and 
the  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  grisola)— the  last  three  known  in 
Smyrna  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of  Beccafico.  In  Scio, 
where  the  fruit  ripens  earlier,  the  kernels  are  eaten  and  much 
esteemed.  They  are  also  valued  on  account  of  the  fixed  oil  which 
they  afford,  and  which  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  same 
manner  as  olive  oil. 

It  is  in  this  island  also  that  the  resin  of  the  terebinth,  known  as 
Scio  or  Chian  Turpentine,  is  collected.  Levrault,  whose  account 
is  very  explicit  and  correct,  says  that  although  the  turpentine 
exudes  to  some  extent  spontaneously,  it  is  produced  more  abund- 
antly from  incisions  which  are  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches 

*  Is  not  the  bird  here  intended,  the  Stone-chat  "Warbler  (Sylvia  rubicold), 
whose  flesh,  Cuvier  says,  is  in  autumn  fat  and  delicate,  and  not  inferior  in 
flavor  to  that  of  the  beccafico  f 

Sylvia  rubricapilla  is  a  name  I  cannot  identify. — D.  H. 

21 
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in  the  spring,  and  from  which  the  resin  continues  to  flow  during 
the  whole  summer.  It  is  in  the  morning,  says  he,  after  the 
coolness  of  the  night  has  somewhat  solidified  it,  that  the  resin 
is  scraped  from  the  stem  and  from  the  flat  stones  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  that  which  may  have  run  down.  As 
the  resin  thus  collected  is  always  mixed  with  some  foreign  mat- 
ters, it  is  purified  by  straining  through  small  baskets,  after 
having  been  liquified  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  As 
the  produce  is  very  scanty,  a  tree  of  four  to  five  feet  circum- 
ference yielding  ordinarily  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  ounces 
per  annum,  Scio  turpentine  is  dear  even  in  the  island  where  it  is 
collected.  Dr.  Barbieri  of  Scio  informs  me  that  at  present  the 
trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  dispose  of 
the  resin  in  the  interior  of  the  Turkish  empire.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  some  small  parcels  have  been  procured,  on 
account  of  orders  received  from  Europe,  but  it  was  not  known 
in  Scio  for  what  purpose  the  resin  was  required. 

Dr.  Barbieri  has  further  stated  that  Scio  turpentine,  besides 
being  used  externally  and  internally  in  medicine,  is  said  to  be 
mixed  in  many  places  in  small  proportions  with  wine,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  asserted,  of  preserving  it,  especially  where  it 
has  to  be  shipped.  I  am  also  assured  that  the  resin  is  consumed 
in  the  island  of  Candia  for  the  purpose  of  flavoring  rahi,  a  spirit 
containing  aniseed,  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  Levant. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  Greece  and  other  parts  where 
wine  is  flavored  with  resin,  that  of  the  red  pine  is  used. 

Another  curious  purpose  for  which  Scio  turpentine  is  employ- 
ed, not  only  in  Scio,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  is  in  the 
extraction  of  superfluous  hairs  from  the  face  and  eyebrows,  as 
well  as  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  Eastern  ladies.* 

[With  reference  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  note  from  Dr.  Arthur  Leared  : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  Terebinth  (Pistacia  terebinthus,  L.)  in  the 

*  Dr.  Barbieri  thus  describes  it : — 

"  *  *  *  qualmente  in  mano  esperta  i  fili  di  seta  colla  suddetta 
resina  serve  a  uno  uso  essenziellissimo  immancabile  della  toiletta  delle  belle 
di  Levante,  cioe  Pestirpazione  della  lanuzza  della  faccia,  e  il  regolare  or- 
dinamento  dei  supraciglie  prirao  che  quella  e  questi  siano  ahelliti  dei  colori 
che  lore  convengono." 
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island  of  Scio  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  In  the  latter 
locality  it  may  be  found  in  most  gardens  and  shrubberies.  In  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  mountain 
ash.  Its  fruits,  which  are  called  by  the  Smyrniotes  Tzecoutha, 
occur  in  a  profusion  of  clusters,  and  ripen  in  September.  This 
period  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  season  for  shooting  beccaficos, 
or  as  they  are  called  by  the  English,  beefigs.  Three  or  four 
species  of  very  small  birds  are  included  under  this  designation. 
The  Smyrniotes  pursue  this  sport  with  avidity,  but  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  oriental.  The  sportsman  takes  his  place,  often  seated 
in  a  chair,  close  to  a  terebinth  tree,  in  which  some  of  the  birds 
are  sure  to  be  found,  and  fires  at  any  becfig  that  gives  him  the 
chance.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  the  birds  fly  away  to  a  short 
distance,  but  return  so  quickly,  that  opportunity  for  a  second 
shot  is  frequently  afforded  by  the  time  the  sportsman  has  re- 
loaded. Great  numbers  of  birds  are  sometimes  thus  killed  at  a 
sitting,  They  are  very  fat,  and  on  this  account,  and  for  their 
fine  flavor,  are  much  esteemed  for  the  pilaff."] — London  Pharm. 
Journ.,  May,  1858. 


THE  CHEMICAL  MEANS  OF  RENDERING  TIMBER 
INCOMBUSTIBLE. 
By  John  S.  Blockey. 

Within  the  last  few  months  my  attention  has  been  occasionally 
called  to  papers,  in  »  The  Mechanics'  Magazine  "  and  elsewhere, 
as  to  certain  new  methods  or  new  appliances  for  rendering  tim- 
ber incombustible.  The  more  so,  as  in  September  last  I  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments,  the  result  of  which  I  here 
beg  leave  to  state,  and  solicit  a  trial  of  their  correctness.  In 
all  cases  I  had  learned  that  silicate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  was  the 
most  commercially  useful  compound  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
this  (the  application  of  which,  I  may  remind  the  readers  of  "  The 
Chemist,"  is  not  new)  I  set  out.  Having  prepared  a  solution 
of  tolerably  pure  silicate,  such  as  I  conceived  would  be  used  on 
the  large  scale,  I  soaked  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  in  it  for 
twelve  hours,  having  previously  thoroughly  dried  them  in  an  oven 
moderately  heated  ;  they  were  then  again  dried,  and  half  of  them 
placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  other  half  dried  without 
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the  acid  treatment.    I  thought  that  if  beams  of  timber  were 
prepared  in  this  way  there  would  be  less  chance  of  the  protect- 
ing crust  washing  out  by  use,  rain,  or  sea  carriage,  in  consequence 
of  the  silica  being  rendered  insoluble  by  the  acid  treatment. 
The  pieces  of  wood  being  finally  all  dried,  were  placed  in  a  heap, 
and  a  gas  jet  lighted  beneath  them ;  the  result  was,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  the  coating  of  silicate  of  potassa,  and  silica  prevents 
the  wood  actually  "  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,"  except  only  in  this 
way: — when  a  body  of  heated  matter  surrounds  it  the  wood  be- 
comes subject  to  destructive  distillation — it  cracks,  exposes  nu- 
merous fissures  in  its  surface,  from  which  inflammable  gas  is 
given  out,  and  then  in  many  instances  the  pieces  of  wood  sepa- 
rate into  smaller  fragments,  and  combustion  goes  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  though  I  never  found  any  result  which  would  justify 
me  in  saying  that  silica  does  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent 
combustion  ;  at  the  same  time  I  can  only  repeat  the  sentiments 
I  uttered  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  in  January  last,  on  this 
subject  (as  to  a  statement  that  M.  Carteron  had  done  something 
wonderful  in  France  in  this  matter)  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  sub- 
stance being  of  an  organic  nature  like  wood,  capable  of  being 
made  to  yield  large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas  by  destructive 
distillation,  which  gas  is  itself  practically  employed  in  heating 
the  retorts  from  which  acetic  acid  is  distilled,  must  necessarily 
go  to  prove  that  even  a  near  approach  to  perfection  in  this 
matter  can  never  be  reasonably  expected ;  moreover  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  aqueous  vapor  driven  off  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  surrounding  particles  of  incandescent  carbon  into  water 
gas.    But  it  may  be  said  that  the  timber  does  not  itself  blaze, 
and  so  that  a  screen  or  partition  of  wood  prepared  in  this  way 
would  effectually  prevent  the  spread  of  flame ;  this  I  can  safely 
grant  to  be  correct  within  certain  limits;  but  considering  the  im- 
mense heat  generated  in  the  conflagration  of  a  single  house,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  timber  could  escape  the  action  of  destructive 
distillation.  But  here,  again,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  if  every 
fabric,  even  to  the  dresses  of  the  inmates  were  fire-proofed,  nay, 
if  every  individual  article  of  an  organic  nature  were  treated 
with  some  substance  of  this  sort,  fires  could  not  produce  such 
devastating  effects  as  we  are  frequently  horrified  at  reading ;  and 
surely  if  the  subject  were  properly  taken  up,  the  matter  would 
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be  found  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  some  trouble  by  those 
in  the  right  place  to  have  weight  in  the  matter.  My  talented 
and  respected  friend,  Professor  Crace  Calvert,  suggests  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (an  excessively  cheap  salt)  to  be  applied 
to  such  things  as  curtains,  carpets,  &c,  after  every  cleaning. 

Professor  Abel  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  this  subject  at 
Woolwich,  and  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  (as  is  always  done 
directly  public  attention  is  drawn  to  a  fact,  however  long  known 
before  to  scientific  men,  though  never  really  applied)  for  a  modi- 
fication of  this  silicate  of  soda  and  its  application.  One  thing 
occurred  to  me ;  that  if  the  whole  structure  of  the  timber  could 
be  impregnated  with  the  protecting  substance,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial, and  borrowing  a  scrap  of  Kyan's  Invention,  I  fancied  his 
cylinders  and  steam,  vacuum,  and  so  on,  could  be  applied  to 
this  end,  merely  substituting  silicate  of  soda  for  his  anteseptic 
compound ;  and  after  entertaining  this  idea  with  myself  and  a 
friend  for  a  month  or  two,  I  am  gratified  to  see  the  thing  already 
in  practice  by  Lieutenant  Jackson. 

There  is  one  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  that  is,  that 
the  cost  of  apparatus,  &c,  besides  greatly  additional  trouble, 
would,  also,  create  great  prejudice  against  its  adoption.  The 
object,  then,  of  this  communication,  is  principally  to  suggest 
what  I  fancy  is  at  least  worth  trying  by  those  having  power  to 
do  so — that  before  the  tree  is  felled  a  hole  be  bored  in  its  trunk 
through  the  bark  straight  to  the  heart  or  pith;  that  a  vacuum  be 
then  partially  created  in  its  cells  and  arteries,  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  sap  and  the  introduction  of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  pot- 
assa,  or  soda  in  its  place. 

Will  not  the  silicate  gradually  and  surely  deposit  itself  in 
every  interstice  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood  without  any  further 
trouble?  As  I  conceive  such  events  as  those  of  Gilbert  Street, 
&c,  behove  all  to  do  their  mite,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest this  idea  to  the  consideration  of  those  better  able  to  judge 
of  its  value  than  myself,  and  to  conclude  in  the  well-known 
words,  «  Non  omnia  omnes  possumus,"  leaving  the  question  to 
be  answered  by  those  capable  of  doing  so. — London  Chemist, 
May,  1858. 
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ON  A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  PAINTING  WITH  OXYCHLORIDE  OF 

ZINC. 
By  M.  Sorel. 

In  1855  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Academy  vari- 
ous products  obtained  by  means  of  oxychloride  of  zinc,  especi- 
ally cements  and  mastics,  as  hard  as  marble  and  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  and  a  paint,  equally  insoluble,  intended  to  replace, 
very  economically,  oil  and  other  painting.  This  paint  had  the 
inconvenience  of  being  difficult  to  use,  and  of  requiring,  like 
siliceous  painting,  the  application  of  a  liquid  on  the  last  layer 
to  fix  it  and  render  it  insoluble  ;  when  I  wished  to  avoid  the  use 
of  this  liquid  by  rendering  my  paint  more  drying,  I  was  met  by 
an  equally  serious  inconvenience  :  the  paint  thickened  very  rapid- 
ly in  the  vessel,  and  there  was  not  time  to  use  it.  I  have  now 
succeeded,  by  adding  certain  substances  to  my  liquid,  in  sur- 
mounting these  difficulties,  and  rendering  the  application  of  this 
new  paint  easy. 

The  liquid  which  in  this  paint  replaces  oil,  essence  of  turpen- 
tine, and  the  other  liquids  and  excipients  used  in  ordinary  paint- 
ing, is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  which  I  have 
dissolved  an  alkaline  tartrate.  These  salts  possess  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  property  of  retarding  the  thickening  of  the  new 
paint  before  being  used.  I  add  to  the  liquid,  to  give  tenacity  to 
the  paint,  gelatine  or  fecula,  which  I  have  caused  to  pass  into 
the  state  of  starch  by  heating  the  liquid.  It  must  not  be  heated 
so  much  as  to  transform  the  fecula  into  dextrine  or  glucose. 

To  form  the  new  paint,  whatever  the  color  may  be,  I  use  the 
above  liquid,  and  a  powder  which  should  be  in  great  part  oxide 
of  zinc.  For  colored  paints  I  use  the  same  powder  plus  the 
coloring  matters.  The  colors  usually  employed  in  ordinary 
painting  may  be  employed. 

The  new  paint  possesses  the  following  properties :— 1st.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  grind  it ;  the  powder  only  requires  to  be  diluted 
with  the  liquid,  and  the  paint  is  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
2nd.  It  is  more  beautiful  and  solid  than  oil  paint;  it  covers 
better  and  is  not  rendered  black  by  sulphurous  emanations,  like 
paints  of  ceruse  or  other  lead  bases.  3rd.  It  is  absolutely  with- 
out odor,  and  dries  very  rapidly.    We  can  apply  a  layer  every 
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two  hours  in  winter  and  every  hour  in  summer  ;  which  enables 
us  to  paint  an  apartment  in  one  day  and  inhabit  it  the  same 
day,  without  being  affected  by  the  odor  of  the  paint.  4th.  It 
resists  moisture  and  water,  even  when  boiling,  and  may  be  wash- 
ed with  soap  like  oil  paint.  5th.  In  consequence  of  the  chloride 
of  zinc  which  it  contains,  the  paint  is  eminently  antiseptic  and 
fitted  to  preserve  wood  from  perishing.  6th.  It  possesses  to  a 
very  high  degree  the  quality  of  diminishing  the  combustibility 
of  wood,  fabrics,  and  paper,  and  of  rendering  these  matters  un- 
inflammable. 7th.  It  is  perfectly  innoccuous  both  to  those  who 
prepare  and  those  who  use  it. 

I  have  also  the  honor  of  placing  before  the  Academy  a  new 
translucid  plastic  matter  which  is  formed  with  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  paint  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions.  It  is  a  combination  of  potato  fecula  and 
hydrated  chloride  of  zinc,  of  a  sufficient  density  to  swell  the 
fecula  without  dissolving  it.  To  modify  the  hardness  of  the 
matter  and  to  render  it  more  or  less  white  or  more  or  less  opaque, 
certain  salts  or  powdered  matters  are  added,  such  as  oxide 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  baryta,  &c.  This  plastic  matter  is  prepared 
cold  by  moistening  the  fecula  and  other  matters  with  chloride  of 
zinc.  This  new  compound  is  easily  moulded,  and  solidifies  in 
the  mould  like  plaster.  The  objects  thus  obtained  are  as  trans- 
lucid  as  horn,  bone,  or  ivory ;  but  to  obtain  this  translucidness 
very  little  or  none  of  the  moist  pulverulent  substances  must  be 
introduced,  except  sulphate  of  baryta.  This  salt,  although  in- 
soluble, give  very  little  opacity  to  the  matter.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  keep  the  objects  thus  obtained  from  moisture,  they  are 
covered  with  one  or  two  layers  of  good  varnish. 

Any  color  may  be  given  to  this  new  matter,  and  it  may  be 
obtained  more  or  less  hard ;  it  may  even  be  obtained  as  supple 
as  caoutchouc,  but  not  elastic. 

This  new  plastic  compound  may  be  used  for  moulding  many 
objects  of  art  and  ornament,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
things  requiring  either  hardness,  suppleness,  or  transparency. 
This  substance  may  replace,  in  many  cases,  plaster,  marble, 
ivory,  horn,  bone,  gutta-percha,  gelatine,  etc. — London  Chem., 
May  1858,  from  Oomptes  Bendus,  March  1858. 
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ON  FERMENTATION. 
By  M.  Pasteur. 

M.  Pasteur  has  extended  his  observations  of  the  characters 
of  amylic  alcohol,  and  of  the  crystallography  of  its  derivatives, 
to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  and  has 
arrived  at  results  which  he  believes  to  indicate  a  remarkable 
connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and  the 
characters  of  molecular  dissymetry  of  organic  substances. 

He  treats  first  of  that  kind  of  fermentation  which  gives  rise 
to  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  This  is  known  to  take  place 
when  a  solution  of  sugar,  mixed  with  chalk,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  liquid  neutral,  is  brought  in  contact  with  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  such  as  casein,  gluten,  animal  membrane,  &c. 
The  essential  nature  of  this  phenomenon  is,  however,  very 
obscure ;  the  special  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  is 
altogether  unknown.  Its  mass  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  It 
does  not  necessarily  become  putrid.  Nevertheless,  it  undergoes 
a  progressive  alteration,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what 
this  alteration  may  consist. 

Previous  investigations  have  not  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
development  of  vital  organisms  during  the  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion, otherwise  than  accidentally,  and  without  any  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  process  itself. 

These  facts  appear,  therefore,  to  bear  out  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig,  who  regards  a  ferment  as  a  substance  eminently 
susceptible  of  change,  and  capable,  while  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, of  exciting  fermentation  of  a  substance  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  as  a  consequence  of  its  own  alteration,  by  disturbing 
the  molecular  constitution  of  the  fermentible  substance.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Liebig,  this  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  kinds  of 
fermentation,  and  also  the  origin  of  most  contagious  diseases. 

This  view  has  gradually  gained  recognition,  and  has  been 
maintained  in  the  memoirs  written  on  the  subject  by  MM.  Fremy 
and  Boutron,  M.  Gerhardt,  and  quite  recently,  by  M.  Berthelot. 
The  investigations  of  these  chemists  all  agree  in  tending  to  dis- 
credit the  influence,  in  any  way,  of  organization  and  vitality,  as 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation. 

M.  Pasteur  has,  however,  been  induced  to  adopt  an  entirely 
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different  view.  In  the  first  place,  he  endeavors  to  prove,  tha 
in  the  same  way  that  there  is  a  special  alcoholic  ferment — beer- 
yeast — which  is  met  with  wherever  sugar  is  converted  into  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  acid  ;  so  in  like  manner  there  is  a  lactic  fer- 
ment, which  presents  itself  wherever  sugar  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  and  if  any  nitrogenous  substance  is  capable  of  inducing 
this  latter  change,  it  is  by  furnishing  the  material  requisite  for 
the  development  of  the  appropriate  ferment. 

During  the  progress  of  the  ordinary  lactic  acid  fermentation, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  recognize,  above  the  sediment  of  chalk 
and  nitrogenous  substance,  particles  of  a  grey  substance,  form- 
ing a  zone  upon  the  surface  of  the  sediment.  When  these  par- 
ticles are  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  detect  any  disintegrated  casein  or  gluten,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  peculiar  substance  that  has 
originated  during  the  progress  of  the  fermentation.  Neverthe- 
less, M.  Pasteur  regards  this  substance  as  exercising  a  principal 
and  essential  influence.  The  following  is  the  plan  he  adopted 
for  obtaining  it  apart,  and  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Beer-yeast  was  deprived  of  its  soluble  portion  by  digesting  it 
for  some  time  with  fifteen  or  twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.  In  the  filtered  liquid,  sugar  was  dissolved,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifty  grammes  to  the  litre.  Some  chalk  was  then 
added,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  grey  substance  spoken  of 
above  taken  from  a  liquid  in  an  active  state  of  lactic  fermenta- 
tion. By  the  next  day  active  and  regular  fermentation  had  set 
in.  The  liquid,  which  at  first  was  perfectly  clear,  had  become 
turbid,  the  chalk  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sediment  was  deposited,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  solution 
of  the  chalk.  In  addition,  all  the  well  known  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  lactic  fermentation  were  presented  by  the  liquid.  With 
the  same  result,  the  decoction  of  beer-yeast  might  be  replaced 
by  a  decoction  of  any  other  nitrogenous  substance,  either  in  a 
fresh  or  stale  condition. 

The  characters  of  this  substance,  whose  production  is  correla- 
tive with  the  phenomena  included  by  the  term  lactic  fermenta- 
tion, are  thus  described  by  M.  Pasteur.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  beer-yeast  in  a  strained  or  pressed  state.  Examined 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  little 
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globules  or  very  short  articulations,  either  isolated  or  in  threads, 
constituting  irregular  flocculent  particles.  The  globules  are  very 
much  smaller  than  those  of  beer-yeast,  and  also  present  the 
Brownian  motion.  When  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  disseminated  throughout  some  pure  solution  of  sugar, 
acidification  is  produced  immediately,  and  progresses,  though 
very  gradually,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  interfering  with  the 
influence  of  the  ferment  upon  the  sugar.  But  when  chalk  is 
added,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  neutral,  the  transformation  of  the 
sugar  is  much  accelerated ;  and,  even  when  operating  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  substance,  in  less  than  an  hour  ,the  dis- 
engagement of  gas  becomes  evident,  while  the  liquid  becomes 
charged  with  lactate  and  butyrate  of  lime.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  ferment  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transformation  of 
a  large  amount  of  sugar. 

Hence,  M.  Pasteur  infers  that  the  lactic  fermentation  resem- 
bles the  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  being  an  act  correlative  to  the 
production  of  a  nitrogenous  substance,  which  has  all  the  charac- 
ters of  a  micodermic  organism,  probably  very  similar  to  that  of 
beer-yeast.  But  the  difficulties  and  complexity  of  the  subject 
are  far  from  being  resolved  by  this  fact.  Lactic  acid,  although 
the  principal  product  of  the  fermentation  called  lactic,  is  far 
from  being  the  only  one.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  butyric 
acid,  alcohol,  mannite,  and  a  viscous  substance,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  these  substances  being  subject  to  the  most  capricious 
variations.  With  regard  to  mannite,  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance was  observed — when  substituted  for  sugar  in  the  lactic 
fermentation,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  alcohol  is 
produced,  together  with  lactic  acid  and  butyric  acid,  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  mannite.  This  fact  appears,  at  first  sight, 
inconsistent  with  the  production  of  mannite  in  lactic  fermenta- 
tion, at  least  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  decomposed 
again.  But  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  removed  by  a  more 
close  examination. 

Thus,  when  the  lactic  ferment  has  been  washed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar,  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  decreases  as  the  acidity 
of  the  liquid  increases.  By  the  analysis  of  the  liquid,  after 
neutralizing  the  acid  with  chalk  and  decomposing  the  residual 
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sugar  by  fermentation  with  beer-yeast,  M.  Pasteur  found  that  it 
contained  mannite  and  the  viscous  substance  before  mentioned, 
and  he  invariably  found  that  sugar,  brought  in  contact  with  the 
lactic  ferment,  is  transformed  into  products,  among  which  man- 
nite is  always  present ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the  liquid 
rapidly  becomes  acid,  for  when  the  liquid  was  kept  neutral  by 
the  addition  of  chalk,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  neither  gum  nor  mannite  were  produced ;  or,  at  least, 
neither  of  these  substances  remained  in  the  liquid  unaltered. 

M.  Berthelot  has  already  shown  that  by  substituting  mannite 
for  sugar  in  the  lactic  fermentation,  that  substance  undergoes 
fermentation.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  in  the  numerous  cases 
of  fermentation  of  mannite,  it  is  due  to  the  production  of  the 
lactic  ferment.  When  a  solution  of  pure  mannite  is  mixed  with 
chalk  and  some  fresh  washed  lactic  ferment,  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  disengagement  of  gas  commences,  and  the 
chemical  change  of  the  mannite  takes  place,  the  products  being 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  alcohol,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and 
all  the  other  products  of  the  fermentation  of  mannite. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  butyric  acid,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  lactic  ferment  acts  directly  upon  lactate  of  lime, 
converting  it  into  carbonate  and  butyrate  of  lime.  But  the  action 
of  the  ferment  is  first  exercised  upon  sugar,  and  when  it  is  pre- 
sent in  the  liquid,  it  undergoes  fermentation  in  preference  to 
lactic  acid. 

M.  Pasteur  has  also  studied  the  alcoholic  fermentation  experi- 
mentally, in  the  same  manner.  In  reference  to  this  phenomenon, 
he  distinguishes  as  two  principal  cases,  the  action  of  beer-yeast 
upon  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  and  its  action  in  the  presence 
of  albuminous  substances.  In  the  former  case  the  yeast  is  ex- 
hausted, and  becomes  incapable  of  inducing  further  fermentation. 
In  the  latter  case  the  activity  of  the  yeast  is  not  destroyed.  In 
fact,  the  quantity  remaining  after  the  fermentation,  is  greater 
than  that  used.  It  is  therefore  regenerated,  or  rather  it  is 
exhausted,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  but  since  fresh  ferment  is 
produced,  the  consumption  is  disguised  by  the  production.  The 
amount  of  ferment  that  is  consumed,  is  estimated  in  reference 
to  the  sugar,  at  about  one  per  cent,  of  dry  substance. 

The  decomposition  of  ferment  accompanying  its  action  upon 
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pure  sugar,  is  one  of  the  facts  most  important  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  Professor  Liebig,  who  remarks  in  reference  to  it,  that 
"  if  the  fermentation  were  a  consequence  of  the  developement 
and  multiplication  of  the  globules,  they  would  not  excite  fermen- 
tation in  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  which  is  destitute  of  other 
conditions  essential  for  the  manifestation  of  vital  activity  ;  this 
liquid  containing  no  nitrogenous  substance  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  globules." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  well  washed  beer-yeast  placed  in 
contact  with  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  undergoes  alteration,  and 
is  destroyed,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  pretending  that  alco- 
holic fermentation  is  a  phenomenon  correlative  with  the  devel- 
opement of  the  globules. 

But  M.  Pasteur  goes  on  to  show  that  the  facts  upon  which 
Prof.  Liebig  bases  his  argument  do  not  possess  that  degree  of 
exactitude  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them ;  and  also  that,  in 
the  fermentation  of  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  there  is  an  amount 
of  vitality  and  organization  equal  to  that  manifested  in  the  more 
ordinary  case. 

With  the  object  of  illustrating  this  experimentally,  he  took 
two  equal  quantities  of  fresh  beer-yeast  that  had  been  washed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  placed  one  in  contact  with 
a  solution  of  pure  sugar.  From  the  other  portion,  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  substance  was  extracted,  by  digesting  it  for  some  time 
with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  the  globules  were  sepa- 
rated by  filtration ;  the  clear  liquid  mixed  with  sugar,  as  in  the 
other  experiments ;  and  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  fresh  yeast 
added  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
The  globules  increased,  the  liquid  became  turbid,  a  sediment  of 
yeast  was  gradually  deposited,  and  meanwhile  the  sugar  was 
transformed.  These  results  might  easily  have  been  anticipated ; 
but  there  is  another  fact  which  M.  Pasteur  points  out  as  import- 
ant to  be  considered.  In  determining  by  this  artifice,  the  con- 
version of  the  soluble  portion  of  yeast  into  organized  globules, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  decomposed.  In  one  instance, 
5  grammes  of  yeast  effected  the  decomposition  of  12.9  grammes 
of  sugar  within  six  days,  and  was  then  exhausted.  The  soluble 
portion  of  5  grammes  of  this  yeast  effected  the  decomposition 
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of  10  grammes  of  sugar  within  nine  days,  and  the  yeast  devel- 
oped was  also  exhausted. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  by  bringing  about  the  conversion 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  yeast  into  organized  globules,  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  may  be  decomposed  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  yeast 
in  its  natural  state.  The  difference  between  the  two  quantities 
of  sugar  fermented  in  the  above  instance  appears,  moreover, 
easily  explicable.  The  developement  of  globules  in  the  very 
dilute  decoction  of  yeast  may  be  expected  to  be  retarded,  and 
the  extraction  with  water  would  probably  not  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  soluble  portion  of  the  yeast  probably  confined 
within  the  globules. 

These  results  are  directly  connected  with  the  explication  of 
facts  relating  to  the  history  of  fermentation  that  have  always 
appeared  extraordinary.  M.  Thenard  long  since  observed  that 
yeast  may  be  dried  at  212°  F.,  or  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
without  its  efficacy  as  a  ferment  being  sensibly  diminished.  The 
sole  peculiarity  of  its  action  under  these  circumstances,  consists 
in  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  fermentation  being 
slower  than  when  the  same  yeast  is  used  in  the  fresh  state. 
These  curious  facts  have  been  put  forward  by  those  chemists  who 
adopt  the  views  of  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  and  deny  the  influence 
of  organization  as  a  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation. 
It  was  argued,  that  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F., 
whether  combined  with  prolonged  drying  or  not,  would  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  yeast ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  treat- 
ment, the  yeast  will  act  as  a  ferment. 

M.  Pasteur's  results,  however,  show  that  it  is  not  the  globules 
which  exercise  the  most  important  function  in  fermentation,  but 
the  conversion  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  yeast  into  organized 
globules ;  for  he  shows  that,  when  the  globules  are  abstracted, 
the  ultimate  effect  produced  upon  the  sugar  is  essentially  the 
same  as  when  they  are  present.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly  of 
little  consequence,  whether  the  globules  are  abstracted  by  filtra- 
tion, as  in  M.  Pasteur's  experiment;  or  whether,  when  left 
mixed  with  the  soluble  portion,  their  vitality  is  destroyed  by  ex- 
posure to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  as  in  using  yeast  that  has 
been  dried  at  that  temperature,  or  boiled  with  water.  The 
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globules  collected  by  filtration,  after  having  been  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  212°  F.,  are  almost  entirely  incapable  of  exciting 
fermentation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  the  fermentation  of  sugar  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  yeast  that  has  been  heated  to  212° 
F.,  if  that  fermentation  is  only  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  solu- 
ble portion  of  yeast  into  organized  globules,  seeing  that  such 
treatment  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
globules  ?  With  regard  to  this  point,  M.  Pasteur  believes  that 
fermentation  is  commenced  in  such  a  case,  in  the  same  manner 
that  it  sets  in  with  any  saccharine  liquid — such  as  grape  juice, 
sugar-cane  juice,  &c— that  is  to  say,  spontaneously ;  and  he 
believes  that  to  this  mode  of  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  the  retarda- 
tion, characteristic  of  fermentation  produced  by  yeast  that  has 
been  dried  at  212°  F.,  as  well  as  its  longer  duration  in  this  case. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  in  all  cases,  even  those  which  might 
be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  chief  support  of  the  opinion  that 
organization  does  not  exercise  any  casual  influence  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  fermentation,  the  chemical  change  by  which  they  are 
characterized  is  always  correlative  with  the  gradual  and  progres- 
sive formation  of  the  organized  globules. 

M.  Pasteur  has  also  made  some  further  observations,  which 
confirm  the  results  described  already,  and  also  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  subject  of  fermentation.  The  existing  theory  sets  out 
from  the  assumption  that  the  ferment  does  not  contribute  any- 
thing to,  or  abstract  anything  from  the  fermenting  substance. 
M.  Pasteur,  however,  endeavors  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  fact,  but  that  the  yeast  does  abstract 
substance  from  the  sugar,  that  the  sugar  is  one  of  its  aliments, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  chemical  equivalence  between  the  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  (lactic  acid,)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  fermented  on  the  other. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  facts  he  took  two  equal 
portions  of  well  washed  fresh  yeast,  dried  one  in  a  capsule,  and 
ascertained  the  weight  at  212°  F.  This  weight  would  in  any 
case  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  portion,  also  dried  at  212° 
F.,  and  collected  only  after  it  had  been  exhausted  in  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  sugar.  The  difference  of  weight  was  found  to 
be  variable,  but  it  was  always  very  sensible.    It  must  be  stated 
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also  that  the  most  considerable  sources  of  loss  obtained  in  the 
case  of  that  portion  of  yeast  which  weighed  the  most.  This 
curious  and  unexpected  result  admits  of  the  explication  of  a  fact 
which,  at  the  outset  of  M.  Pasteur's  investigations,  caused  him 
much  surprise.  When  yeast  is  exhausted  in  contact  with*  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  sugar,  it  is  admitted  that  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen 
passes  into  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  In  reality  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  produced  during  the  fermentation  is  exces- 
sively minute,  and  very  much  less  than  that  which  should  be 
obtained  in  order  to  account  for  the  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  yeast.  But  the  diminution  of  azote  is  only 
apparent.  It  is  due  to  the  augmentation  of  the  weight  of  the 
yeast  by  assimilation  of  sugar. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facts  will  be 
sufficiently  evident.  The  transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  correlative  with  a 
vital  phenomenon,  an  organization  of  globules  in  which  the  sugar 
takes  a  direct  part,  by  furnishing  material  for  their  production. 

Another  result  to  which  M.  Pasteur  attaches  great  importance, 
is  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  fermenting  tartaric  acid  which 
affects  the  ordinary  dextro-tartaric  acid,  but  not  the  levo-tartaric 
acid.  Consequently,  when  paratartaric  acid,  consisting  of  a 
mixture,  molecule  for  molecule,  of  the  two  kinds  of  tartaric  acid, 
is  submitted  to  this  mode  of  fermentation,  the  paratartaric  acid 
is  decomposed  into  dextro-tartaric  acid,  which  ferments,  and  into 
levo-tartaric  acid,  which  remains  intact,  so  that  this  treatment  is 
the  best  means  of  isolating  the  levo-tartaric  acid. 

He  adds,  also,  that  the  products  of  the  fermentation  of  tar- 
taric acid,  compared  with  those  of  the  acids  obtained  by  the 
fermentation  of  ordinary  sugar,  and  joined  to  the  curious  rela- 
tions between  the  crystalline  forms  of  cane-sugar  and  dextro- 
tartaric  acid,  justify  the  opinion  that  cane-sugar  has  probably 

the  same  molecular  constitution  as  that  acid  London  Pharm. 

Jour.,  April  1,  1858. 


OIL  OF  THE  DUGONG  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COD-LIVER  OIL. 
Australia  offers  us  an  oil  which  seems  likely  to  prove  a  most 
agreeable  and  efficient  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.    A  cetaceous 
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animal,  the  dugong  {Kalicore  Australis  or  Halieore  Dugong  of 
Cuvier,)  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  feeds  on  the  submarine  algae  and  fuci  of  shallow  waters.  It 
attains  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  described  as  some- 
thing between  a  porpoise  and  a  seal.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteem- 
ed as  a  tender  food,  not  unlike  beef,  and  it  yields  an  oil  so  bland 
and  sweet,  so  free  from  disagreeble  flavor  or  odor,  that  it  may 
be  given  in  much  larger  doses  than  cod-liver  oil.  Mr.  W.  Hobbs, 
a  surgeon  practising  at  Brisbane,  Moreton  Bay,  has  used  the  oil 
extensively  in  many  chronic  diseases.  He  is  spoken  of  by  our 
correspondent  as  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  from  his  reports, 
we  should  certainly  conclude  that  the  oil  possesses  all  the  useful 
properties  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  is 
sufficient  to  encourage  a  trial  of  the  oil  in  this  country,  and  we 
trust  some  Australian  merchant  will  secure  a  supply  without 
delay. — London  Chemist,  May  1858,  from  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 


SOLUBLE  SILICATE  OF  SODA,  WATER  GLASS,  OR  MINERAL  GUM. 

Dr.  Edwards  introduced  specimens  of  "Water  Glass,"  and  a 
solution  of  the  same,  sold  as  "  Mineral  Gum,"  substances  which 
were  being  largely  manufactured  near  Liverpool,  and  applied  to 
several  important  purposes  of  commerce.  The  substance  is  a 
silicate  of  soda,  being  a  transparent  green  glass,  long  known  to 
Chemists  as  "  Soluble  Glass."  It  has  only  recently  attracted 
the  notice  of  manufacturers,  who  now  find  it  possesses  properties 
rendering  it  highly  useful,  and  indeed  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  its  applications.  It  is  prepared  from  quartz  sand,  and  soda 
ash.  The  glass  is  very  finely  ground,  and  then  dissolved  by  the 
agency  of  hot  water  and  steam.  The  solution  is  then  concen- 
trated to  20°,  30°,  or  50°  of  Twaddle,  and  sold  of  the  strength 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  A  large  demand 
has  recently  arisen  for  it  as  a  size  for  calicoes,  &c,  in  lieu  of 
British  gum,  the  glaze  being  superior,  and  the  price  (<£6  to  £7  a 
on)  being  lower. 
It  is  also  getting  in  demand  for  soap-making,  being  itself  a 
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detergent,  and  mixed  with  common  soap,  preventing  the  usual 
loss  by  evaporation,  and  increasing  the  weight.  It  has  been 
used  by  several  parties  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  saturating 
timbers,  scenery,  dresses,  and  other  inflammable  material,  being 
itself  of  a  highly  incombustible  nature,  and  thus  protecting  other 
substances  to  a  great  extent  from  the  action  of  fire.  The  solu- 
tion consolidates  into  a  clear  glass  or  varnish,  which  is  not 
acted  on  by  cold  water,  and  may  therefore  be  freely  washed 
therewith.  In  contact  with  lime  it  consolidates,  and  is  partly 
converted  into  silicate  of  lime.  Hence  it  has  been  employed 
especially  in  Berlin,  in  the  process  called  "  Stereochrome,"  a 
revival  of  fresco  painting  on  the  walls  of  buildings ;  the  design 
being  perfectly  protected  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  the 
"water  glass,"  as  a  varnish  over  the  surface.  This  maybe 
freely  washed,  and,  if  necessary,  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

The  same  substance  is  the  essential  element  in  Ransome's 
artificial  stone  process,  and  other  similar  processes,  in  which  a 
porous ^sandstone  or  limestone  is  saturated  with  this  silicate, 
which  not  only  consolidates,  but  combines  with  the  lime,  form- 
ing a  compact  mass  of  flinty  hardness,  and  impervious  to  atmos- 
pheric influence. 

Its  solution  possesses  highly  adhesive  properties,  and  may  be 
considered  the  basis  of  a  good  cement  for  glass  or  china.  By 
itself  it  holds  fragments  with  great  tenacity  in  the  cold,  but 
yields  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  solution  for  this  purpose 
must  not  be  too  strong,  and  if  mixed,  when  used,  with  a  little 
lime,  the  cement  is  very  firm. 

With  such  a  variety  of  useful  properties,  the  hope  may  be  en- 
tertained that  some  application  of  it  may  be  suggested  available 
to  purposes  of  Pharmacy. — London  Pharm.  Journ.,  May,  1851. 


DR.  ROYLE  ON  COTTON  CULTURE  IN  INDIA.  * 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Forbes  Royle  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  loss  to  India.  No  man  living  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  productive  resources  of  our  Eastern  empire,  or  so  capable  of 

*  Review  of  the  Measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  India  for  the  Im- 
proved Culture  of  Cotton.   By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
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giving  advice  as  their  development  in  the  new  epoch  which  will 
date  from  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  revolt.  Whatever  altera- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  political  government  of  India,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  changes  are  at  hand  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  country.  Want  of  British  colonists  and 
of  British  capital  have  hindered  progress  up  to  this  time,  but  the 
preliminary  work  of  exploration  and  inquiry  has  meanwhile  been 
going  on ;  and  among  those  who  have  supplied  scientific  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  turned  to  good  practical  account,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Dr.  Boyle.  During  thirty  years'  service  in  the 
East  he  filled  various  important  situations  ;  one  of  which  was 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at 
Saharunpore.  Since  his  return  to  England — whether  as  Pro- 
fessor in  King's  College,  London,  or  as  a  director  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  or  as  the  author  of  valuable  treatises — he 
has  assiduously  labored  to  attract  attention  to  the  productive  re- 
sources of  India.  His  latest  work,  completed  shortly  before  the 
illness  preceding  his  lamented  death,  was  a  review  of  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  in  India  for  the  improved  culture 
of  cotton, — an  inquiry  of  deep  interest  to  the  philanthropist  and 
the  statesman,  as  well  as  to  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  and 
capitalist. 

In  1851,  Dr.  Royle  published  a  more  extended  work  on  "  The 
Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India."  These  two  branches 
of  the  subject  are  in  themselves  distinct,  as  much  so  as  was  the 
controversy  about  the  Corn  Laws  from  questions  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  our  own  country.  In  treating  of  Indian  cotton 
culture,  the  inquiry  is  simply  how  to  increase  and  to  improve  the 
article  produced,  whether  for  local  consumption,  or  for  com- 
peting in  the  European  market  with  American  produce.  But, 
in  considering  the  commerce  in  cotton,  the  subject  is  complicated 
by  a  variety  of  social  and  political  questions.  Dr.  Royle's 
opinions  on  these  will  have  due  weight,  and  his  historical  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  cotton  commerce  will  be  useful  for  refer- 
ence ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  cotton  culture.  The  Review 
lately  published  contains  an  analysis  and  report  of  observations 
and  experiments  down  to  the  most  recent  date. 

The  Indian  cotton-plant  is  a  distinct  species,— the  G-ossypium 
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Indicum  and  6r.  herbaceum  of  different  botanists.  In  geographi- 
cal range  it  extends  over  all  the  regions  of  India,  and  grows  in  the 
hottest  and  moistest  as  well  as  the  driest  districts.  The  varie- 
ties arising  from  soil  and  climate  are  all  shorter  in  staple  than 
the  American  cottons,  and  in  this  consists  their  chief  inferiority 
for  the  European  market.  But  the  Indian  cotton  has  peculiar 
advantages  of  its  own.  Its  color  is  good  ;  it  takes  dye  well ; 
and  yarns  spun  with  it  swell  in  bleaching,  thereby  giving  to  the 
fabrics  a  closer  texture.  For  strength  and  durability  the  natives 
prefer  their  own  cotton ;  and  the  famous  muslins  of  Dacca  show 
how  fine  the  manufactures  are  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  are 
several  other  species  indigenous  in  India,  such  as  the  Gfosst/pvum 
arboreum  ;  but,  though  yielding  fine  cotton,  they  are  not  culti- 
vated as  a  field  crop,  the  produce  not  repaying  the  expense  of 
culture.  That  cotton  was  spun  and  woven  in  the  East  from  the 
remotest  times,  we  know  from  its  being  mentioned  in  Sanscrit 
writings  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
discovery  of  cotton-wool  and  cotton  fabrics  in  ancient  Peruvian 
tombs  proves  that  America  possesses  indigenous  cotton-plants 
independent  of  importation  from  the  Old  World  ;  as,  indeed,  was 
reported  by  Columbus,  Cortes,  and  the  first  European  explorers. 
The  Grossypium  Barbadense  of  botanists  is  the  species  furnish- 
ing all  the  cotton  of  North  America  and  of  the  West  India 
Islands  ;  that  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  South  America  generally,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Gr.  Peruvianum — a  species  marked  by  its 
black  seeds,  and  their  adhering  firmly  together.  From  North 
America  the  G.  Barbadense  was  introduced  into  the  Mauritius 
and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  thence  to  India,  where  the  plant 
has  become  a  permanent  variety,  and  its  produce  is  called  Bour- 
bon cotton.  The  great  bulk  of  the  native-grown  cotton  is  pro- 
duced from  the  indigenous  species,  with  little  variation  either  of 
culture  or  of  manufacture  from  what  prevailed  three  thousand 
years  ago.  It  is  only  in  recent  times,  since  the  possibility  has 
been  contemplated  of  the  American  supply  failing  the  British 
market,  that  attention  has  been  fairly  directed  to  India  as  a 
cotton-exporting  country. 

We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Royle's  book  for  the  detailed  reports  of 
what  has  been  done,  in  the  way  of  experimental  culture.  In 
1829,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India,  with  the  assistance  of 
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the  Government,  made  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  introduce 
American  culture  at  Akra,  near  Calcutta.  In  1840,  a  series  of 
experiments  on  a  larger  scale  was  commenced  in  eight  different 
parts  of  India  by  American  planters,  with  American  seeds,  tools, 
and  cotton-cleaning  machines.  The  results  varied,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  variety  of  soils  and  climates  at  the  different 
farms ;  but  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Royle  arrives,  from  a 
review  of  these  and  of  other  experimental  trials  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  encouraging.  The 
trials  have  been  made  in  all  the  Presidencies ;  in  the  Punjab, 
north  of  Lahore,  in  the  Bundelcund  district,  in  Dacca,  and, in 
the  Jumno-Gangetic  Doab ;  near  Agra,  Delhi,  Benares;  in 
Scinde,  in  Oude,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ava.  In  all  these  various 
localities,  the  reports  of  the  experiments  are  records  of  a  suc- 
cession of  failures.  Sometimes  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  soil  be- 
ing too  rich,  and  sometimes  on  being  too  poor ;  the  climate  of 
some  stations  is  too  moist,  and  of  others  too  dry ;  while  in  a  few 
cases,  when  good  crops  have  been  produced,  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects have  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  cultivators.  It  is  true  that 
results  of  a  more  promising  kind  have  been  obtained  in  Tinne- 
velly,  Guzerat,  and  some  other  districts  ;  but  the  general  unsuita- 
bleness  of  the  Indian  climate  for  the  American  species  of  cotton- 
plant  is  established  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  experiments. 
The  reason  of  this  unsuitabieness  is  clearly  explained  in  Dr. 
Royle's  remarks  on  the  irrigation  of  crops  in  dry  soils  otherwise 
favorable  : — 

«  The  great  difficulty  in  applying  irrigation  to  cotton  in  India, 
is,  that  you  have  to  deal  with  a  plant  which  has  been  raised  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  which  necessarily  has  all  the  habits  of  one 
accustomed  to  moisture  both  of  soil  and  climate.  And  yet  it  is 
one  of  which  you  must  check  the  luxuriant  growth  if  you  wish 
to  have  a  sufficient  production  of  flowers  and  fruit.  This  is  done 
naturally  in  most  plants  by  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer,  and 
in  Egypt,  where  cotton  is  copiously  irrigated,  by  the  dryness  of 
the  climate.  But  in  cultivating  American  cotton  in  India,  you 
have  a  moist- weather  plant — that  is,  one  with  short  roots  and 
broad  leaves,  exposed  suddenly  to  dryness,  when,  from  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  there  must  necessarily 
be  copious  evaporation.    The  Indian  species,  which  is  a  moisture- 
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and  drought-enduring  plant,  withstands  both  the  suddenness  and 
the  violence  of  the  changes  ;  but  then  it  only  produces  a  short- 
stapled,  woolly  cotton." 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  result  of  judicious  culture  in 
special  localities,  the  prospects  of  obtaining  a  large  supply  of 
American  cotton  of  Indian  growth  are  very  doubtful.    But  it  is 
certain  that  native  Indian  cotton  might  be  obtained  of  a  quality 
and  at  a  price  to  compete  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton.    Though  short  in  staple,  and  not  easily  spun  by 
machines  suited  to  American  cotton,  the  natives  contrive  to  spin 
it  into  the  finest  yarns.    In  strength,  durability,  and  other  good 
qualities,  it  is  well  adapted  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  manufac- 
tures in  this  country— that  is,  for  all  yarns  under  No.  20.  Indian 
cotton  of  this  quality  could  always  be  sold  with  profit  in  Liver- 
pool at  3f  d.  a  pound.    The  cost  of  production  and  of  carriage 
is  not  the  hindrance  to  a  large  and  regular  supply.    But  the 
uncertainty  of  price  in  the  English  market,  determined  by  that 
of  American  cotton,  prevents  the  steady  increase  of  Indian  cul- 
ture and  commerce,  When  the  difference  between  the  two  cottons 
is  fc2.  or  Id.  a  pound,  the  spinners  of  No.  20  yarn  will  give  the 
larger  sum  for  American  cotton,  on  account  of  the  waste  from 
the  inferior  condition  of  the  Indian  cotton.    It  is  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  and  state  of  the  Indian  cotton  that  attention 
ought  to  be  first  of  all  directed.    Since  it  can  now  be  sold  for  a 
profit  in  Liverpool,  at  3f d.  a  pound,  there  is  a  wide  margin  for 
improving  the  quality  so  as  to  secure  a  demand  in  the  market. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  little  can  be  done  at  present  towards 
improved  culture.     This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  slow  influ- 
ence of  European  or  American  overseers  superintending  the 
roots,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  a  higher  price  offered  for  a  better 
article.    But  there  are  other  causes  which  depress  the  value  of 
Indian  cotton  in  the  market.    It  is  carelessly  collected,  care- 
lessly cleaned,  carelessly  housed,  and  carelessly  packed.  The 
middlemen  who  buy  it  from  the  ryots,  fraudulently  adulterate  it 
to  such  a  degree  that  one-fourth  of  the  fair  price  is  the  usual 
deduction  of  a  purchaser  for  estimated  impurities.    The  ryots, 
naturally  indolent,  prefer  the  tolerably  certain  return  for  inferior 
and  dirty  cotton  to  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  having  a 
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cleaner  cotton  ready  for  the  agents  when  they  come  round  to 
purchase. 

The  carelessness  of  the  cultivators  and  the  fraud  of  the  agents 
will  not  be  diminished  till  European  colonization  is  increased, 
but  meanwhile  a  great  step  might  be  taken  by  the  merchants  at 
the  Presidencies  examining  the  cotton,  (as  the  Government"  does 
the  opium,)  regulating  the  price  by  the  quality,  and  refusing  such 
produce  as  degrades  Indian  cotton  in  the  home  market.  That 
good  and  clean  cotton  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  deal  directly 
with  the  producers  is  evident  by  the  East  India  Company's  Thomil 
cotton  in  former  times  being  of  this  nature,  agents  sending  dirty 
cotton  not  being  paid  their  commission.  The  Dharwar  and  Can- 
deish  cotton,  bought  up  and  cleaned  in  recent  experiments,  sold 
well,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs. 
Clarke  in  this  country,  and  of  Mr.  Landon  in  India,  that  Surat 
cotton,  when  brought  to  market  in  a  clean  state,  is  fit  for  spinning 
No.  40  yarns.  The  most  effective  and  cheapest  way  of  securing 
general  improvement  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  in  the  first 
instance  for  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  manufacturers  to  estab- 
lish agencies  at  the  places  of  export,  whose  firm  dealing  with  the 
native  agents  would  compel  the  supply  of  a  cleaner  cotton.  When 
English  planters  multiply  and  English  machinery  is  at  work  in 
the  interior,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duce, and  sending  it  to  market  in  a  state  fit  to  compete  with 
ordinary  American  Uplands  cotton.  Until  the  cotton  can  be 
cleaned  and  prepared  on  the  spot,  for  transmission  by  the  river 
and  rail  conveyance  that  will  hereafter  open  up  Indian  commerce, 
the  main  hope  of  improvement  must  rest  on  the  interference  by 
European  agents  with  the  wakarias,  chettys,  and  other  middle- 
men, whose  exactions  and  frauds  have  disgraced  this  branch  of 
Indian  commerce.  The  general  results  of  Dr.  Royle's  inquiries 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — First,  the  climate  of  India  is,  on 
the  whole,  unsuitable  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  American 
species  of  cotton-plant ;  secondly,  the  native  Indian  cotton  may 
be  brought  to  the  English  market  at  a  price  and  in  a  condition 
to  supply  regularly  half  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers ; 
thirdly,  the  hindrances  to  the  increase  of  profitable  Indian  cotton 
commerce  arise  chiefly  from  the  demand  and  price  being  depen- 
dent on  the  greater  or  smaller  crops  of  America,  the  manufac- 
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turer  never  using  Indian  cotton  when  they  can  get  American 
cotton  cheap  ;  fourthly,  by  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  the 
produce  directly  from  the  cultivators,  or  by  establishing  agencies 
at  the  places  of  export  to  control  the  native  middlemen,  the  Indian 
cotton  might  be  obtained  in  a  condition  that  would  secure  for  it 
a  better  reputation  and  price  than  it  now  commands, — local 
agencies  would  be,  of  course,  preferable,  as  likely  to  obtain  for 
the  cultivators  a  share  of  the  benefit  now  intercepted  by  the 
extortionate  middlemen  ;  fifthly  with  increased  security  to  prop-' 
erty  under  a  firm  Government,  and  with  improved  cultivation, 
superintendence,  machinery,  and  modes  of  conveyance,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Indian  cotton  may  be  made  such  as  to 
render  its  regular  and  remunerative  commerce  quite  independent 
of  the  crops  of  other  countries.  Thus,  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  commercial  enterprise,  there  will  never  be  occasion  for  having 
recourse  to  «  protection"  by  imposing  a  duty  on  cotton  from 
other  than  British  possessions — an  expedient  which  Dr.  Royle 
justly  describes  as  admissible  only  as  a  last  resort  for  encouraging 
Indian  culture  and  commerce. — London  Fharm,  Jour.,  April. 
1858,  from  Times,  March  11th. 


ON  ARSENIC  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 
By  F.  A.  Abel, 

Director  of  the  Chemical  Establishment  of  the  War  Department. 

The  experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell  with 
paper-hangings  containing  arsenic,  which  were  described  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  are  similar  to  a 
series  which  I  have  just  completed,  having  been  induced  to  un- 
dertake them  at  the  time  Dr.  Halley's  letter  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  Times,  in  consequence  of  repeated  appeals  for 
my  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  removing  arsenical  paper-hang- 
ings from  apartments.  As  these  experiments  have  been  varied 
so  as  to  fulfil  every  condition  presumed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
volatilization  of  arsenic  from  paper-hangings,  and  have  been 
carried  on  for  much  longer  periods  than  those  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
I  venture  to  hope  that  a  brief  description  of  them  will  not  be 
uninteresting. 

Two  experiments  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  room 
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of  which  the  walls  were  covered  with  paper  hangings,  exhibiting 
a  large  pattern  of  a  light  green  color.  The  surface  of  the  paper 
was  not  glazed,  and  the  colored  portions  were  found  to  have  on 
their  surface  about  two-tenths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  per  square 
inch.  In  the  first  experiment  the  room  was  kept  thoroughly 
closed  for  about  thirty  six  hours ;  a  portion  of  its  atmospheric 
contents  were  then  drawn,  by  an  aspirator,  first  through  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  through  a  tube  containing 
asbestos  moistened  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  In  the 
second  experiment,  air  was  passed  through  these  tests  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  the  first  (about  five  hours),  and  three  gas- 
lights had  previously  been  kept  burning  in  the  well-closed  room 
for  several  hours.  Not  a  trace  of  arsenic  was  detected  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  tests  at  the  close  of  these  experiments. 

3rd  Experiment. — A  large  glass  tube  (3  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  and  2  inches  in  diameter)  was  next  filled  with  slips  of 
arsenical  paper-hangings,  placed  in  a  small  room,  in  a  position 
where  it  could  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.,  and 
connected  with  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  employed  in  the 
former  experiments,  containing  solutions  of  nitrate  and  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver.  Air  was  then  drawn  through  the  apparatus 
uninterruptedly  for  one  week  (by  means  of  a  J ohnston' s  Aspira- 
tor},  three  gaslights  being  kept  burning  in  the  closed  room,  at 
intervals,  for  several  hours.  The  air  passed  through  the  ap- 
paratus at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  foot  in  two  hours. 

4th  Experiment.— Air  was  passed  through  the  apparatus,  as 
before,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  tube  containing  the  paper 
was  kept  warm,  and  the  air  was  made  to  pass  through  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  before  it  reached  the  tube. 

5th  Experiment. — The  end  of  the  tube  at  which  the  air  en- 
tered was  connected  with  a  large  funnel  suspended  immediately 
over  a  burning  gas-jet ;  hot  air,  mingled  with  the  products  of 
the  combustion  of  gas,  was  thus  made  to  pass  over  the  paper  for 
three  days. 

6th  Experiment. — The  fifth  experiment  was  repeated,  the  air 
being  passed  uninterruptedly  for  four  days. 

7th  Experiment. — Hot  air  was  passed  through  the  tube,  as 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  experiments,  for  nine  days,  the  colored 
surface  of  the  arsenical  paper  having  first  been  thoroughly 
roughened  by  friction,  so  as  to  promote  the  mechanical  detach- 
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ment  of  the  arsenical  pigment  by  the  current  of  air,  and  to 
favor  to  the  greatest  extent  the  possible  volatilization  of  arsenic. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  that  in  all  these  experiments  the  tube 
connecting  the  test  apparatus  with  the  large  tube  which  contain- 
ed the  paper  was  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  to  prevent  any 
particles  of  the  pigment  from  being  mechanically  carried  over 
into  the  test-solutions. 

8th  Experiment. — Strips  of  arsenical  paper-hangings  were 
pasted  together,  back  to  back,  with  paste  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. Air,  collected  over  the  gas-flame,  was  passed  over 
this  paper  for  a  period  of  nine  days ;  the  tube  containing  the 
paper  was  not  heated  until  after  the  second  day. 

Not  a  trace  of  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  solutions  in  any 
one  of  these  experiments,  neither  were  any  arsenical  particles 
carried  away  mechanically  by  the  air  as  it  swept  over  the  paper, 
as  was  proved  by  a  careful  chemical  examination,  after  each  ex- 
periment, of  the  plug  cotton  wool  above  referred  to. 

In  order  to  furnish  indisputable  proof  that  the  green  arsenical 
color  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  is  not 
affected  by  air,  even  when  in  a  finely-divided  and  perfectly  un- 
protected condition,  600  grains  of  finely-powdered  emerald  green 
were  uniformly  dispersed  through  a  quantity  of  cotton  wool,, 
sufficient  to  fill  compactly  a  tall  jar  of  about  a  half-gallon 
capacity.  A  tube,  connected  with  the  test  apparatus,  and 
plugged  with  cotton  wool,  was  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
and  air  was  drawn  through  the  apparatus  continuously  for  one 
week,  the  jar  which  contained  the  emerald  green  being  main- 
tained at  90°  F.  during  a  portion  of  the  time.  Not  a  trace^of 
arsenic  was  found  to  have  been  volatilized  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  experiment. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  very  safely  concluded  from  the  experi- 
ments detailed  above,  added  to  those  performed  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, that  the  possibility  of  injurious  consequences  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  paper-hangings  colored  with  arsenical 
pigments  has  been  disproved;  and  that  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  described  as  exhibited  by  persons  who  happened  to 
occupy  rooms  hung  with  such  paper-hangings,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  accidentally  connected  with  that  circumstance,  and 
are  ascribable  to  other  causes. — London  Pharm.  Journ.,  May, 
1858. 
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ON  MYCOSE.  THE  SUGAE  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE. 
By  Prof.  Mitscherlich. 

By  extracting  ergot  of  rye  with  ether,  boiling  it  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
evaporating  these  solutions  to  the  thickness  of  an  extract,  and 
leaving  them  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  Wiggers  obtained  crystals 
which  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  sugar.  Perhaps  Pettenkofer 
had  already  obtained  these  crystals,  and  regarded  them  as  phos- 
phate of  morphia.  Wiggers  gave  some  of  these  crystals  to  Lie- 
big  and  Pelouze,  who  analyzed  them ;  from  his  description  and 
their  analyses,  made  with  a  portion  which  was  not  quite  pure, 
they  concluded  that  these  crystals  were  mannite.  As  the  form 
of  some  crystals  which  the  author  obtained  from  Wiggers  was 
different  from  that  of  mannite  and  the  other  known  sugars,  he 
prepared  this  sugar  in  considerable  quantity,  when  its  peculiar- 
ity was  confirmed,  and  as  it  stands  in  elose  relation  to  the  other 
substances  of  the  saccharine  group,  and  when  its  properties  are 
better  known  will  certainly  be  found  more  abundantly  than  is 
the  case  with  mannite  and  inosite,  it  was  submitted  to  an  accu- 
rate examination. 

This  sugar  is  best  obtained  when  the  ergot  is  finely  powdered 
and  extracted  with  water ;  the  filtered  fluid  is  precipitated  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  with  which  the  sugar  gives  no  precipitate, 
the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtered  fluid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  fluid  is  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup  in  the  water-bath.  If  a  sample  leaves  a  re- 
sidue when  dissolved  in  water,  the  whole  is  again  dissolved,  fil- 
tered, and  evaporated;  the  concentrated  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  long  time,  when  crystals  are  formed  in  it,  and  when  their 
quantity  no  longer  increases,  the  adherent  fluid  is  removed  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  sugar  is  insoluble.  By  re- 
peated solution  in  water  and  crystallization,  the  crystals  are  ob- 
tained colorless  and  transparent,  with  smooth,  readily  measura- 
ble surfaces,  and  of  a  remarkable  lustre,  when  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool. 
2  kilogrammes  of  ergot  gave  2  grms.  of  sugar  ;  the  ergot  of 
1856  gave  no  sugar  in  repeated  experiments  with  variation  of 
the  processes ;  in  one  case  mannite  was  obtained,  but  in  this 
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year  scarcely  any  ergot  could  be  collected,  as  hardly  any  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  season  being  so  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  rye. 

The  crystals  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water ; 
no  crystals  separate  on  the  cooling  of  an  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining 50  per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  alcohol  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely insoluble ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  less  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  its  weight,  and  most  of  the  portion  dissolved  crystallizes 
on  cooling.    In  ether  they  are  insoluble. 

A  solution  of  the  crystals  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of 
baryta  and  lime.  When  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
soda  and  boiled  therewith,  the  solution  did  not  become  in  the 
least  brown,  even  when  it  was  exposed  for  several  hours  to  a 
temperature  of  212°  F.,  nor  did  any  perceptible  change  take 
place. 

If  the  solution  of  the  crystals  be  mixed  with  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  a  deep  blue  solution  is  obtained,  which  does 
not  lose  its  color  or  deposit  any  protoxide  of  copper,  a  very 
slight  deposit  of  protoxide  of  copper  took  place  only  when  it 
had  been  exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F. 

In  the  first  hydrate  of  nitric  acid  the  sugar  dissolves  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  evolution  of  heat ;  water  separates  from  the 
solution  a  sticky  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol 
or  ether,  the  dissolved  matter  is  left  again  in  the  sticky  state. 
When  heated,  this  body  first  of  all  melts,  and  then  becomes 
decomposed  with  incandescence  and  slight  detonation.  If  the 
sugar  be  boiled  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  oxalic  acid.  Towards  nitric  acid,  alkalies  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  therefore,  this  sugar  behaves  like  cane-sugar. 

In  fuming,  as  in  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  without 
decomposition :  the  solution  is  colorless,  but  when  it  is  heated  to 
212p  F.,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  with  production  of  a  strong 
brown  color. 

During  crystallization  the  solvent  fluid  exerts  a  great  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  crystals  of  this  sugar,  as  upon 
similar  sugars,  such  as  sorbine  ;  from  an  aqueous  solution  it  is 
usually  obtained  with  curved  faces ;  but  from  a  solution  contain- 
ing alcohol,  with  very  beautiful  smooth  faces.    The  author  has 
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already  called  attention  to  this  fact  on  several  occasions,  and 
indeed  first  with  regard  to  the  acid  phosphate  and  arseniate  of 
potash,  which  are  obtained  with  smooth  faces  from  a  solution 
containing  a  little  neutral  salt ;  with  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  the 
inclination  of  the  secondary  plans  towards  one  another  becomes 
more  obtuse,  by  as  much  as  1°,  and  with  a  greater  excess  the 
faces  become  so  curved  that  they  are  no  longer  measurable. 

The  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  regular  octahedron.  When  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  in  a  water- 
bath,  the  sugar  fuses  into  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  which 
becomes  glassy  on  cooling,  and  only  grows  crystalline  after  a 
considerable  time  ;  at  the  same  time  it  gives  off  but  little  water, 
which  was  undoubtedly  only  enclosed  mechanically.  Heated  to 
266°  F.,  in  the  zinc-bath,  it  gives  off  much  water,  and  becomes 
inflated  ;  at  last  it  again  becomes  solid,  and  even  when  strongly 
heated  gives  off  no  more  water ;  at  410°  F.,  the  hard,  vesicular 
mass  fuses,  becomes  brown  when  a  little  more  strongly  heated, 
and  at  the  same  time  evolves  an  odor  of  caramel.  Sugar  that 
lias  been  heated  to  this  temperature  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
brown  color,  and  its  solutions,  evaporated  in  the  air,  furnishes 
crystals  of  unaltered  sugar,  with  which  some  uncrystallizable 
sugar  is  mixed.  When  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  is 
completely  decomposed;  a  spongy  coal  remains,  which  burns 
without  residue  in  the  air.  At  212°  F.,  it  loses  9-62  per  cent. 
The  analysis  gave,— - 

C  38-37  12  38-09 
H  6-87  11  6-88 
0      54-76      11  55-02 

Of  water  of  crystallization  it  would  contain  2  atoms  =9-52 
per  cent,  so  that  the  sugar  would  consist  of  C12  H11  Ou+2HO. 

0.7485  grms.  of  the  sugar  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  the 
solution  poured  into  a  glass  bottle,  which  displaced  7-463  grms. 
of  water,  and  the  bottle  was  filled  with  water.  The  fluid  weighed 
7*7310  grms.  so  that  it  had  a  spec,  grav.  of  1*036 ;  this  solu- 
tion therefore  contained  9.68  per  cent,  or  10-03  grms.  of  sugar 
in  100  cub.  centims.  When  put  into  a  tube  200  millims.  in 
length,  this  solution  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  by  34f  ° 
to  the  right;  the  same  quantity  of  cane-sugar  effects  a  rotation 
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of  13  J°,  and  the  same  quantity  of  dextrine  one  of  29 JQ  ;  so  that 
this  sugar  causes  a  greater  rotation  than  any  other  compound  of 
this  group. 

When  this  solution  was  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  about 
10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  in  the  water-bath 
to  a  little  more  than  its  former  specific  gravity,  its  rotatory 
power  had  undergone  no  change ;  when  mixed  with  potash  and 
oxide  of  copper,  and  heated,  a  sample  gave  no  reduction  of  oxide 
of  copper ;  when  boiled  strongly  for  half  an  hour,  the  rotation 
diminished  by  about  13°,  and  a  sample  mixed  with  potash  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  boiled,  effected  a  partial  reduction  of 
the  peroxide  to  protoxide ;  when  boiled  for  several  hours,  so 
much  concentrated  that  a  slight  brown  tint  was  produced,  it  ro- 
tated the  plane  of  polarization  about  10°.  In  these  experiments 
the  samples  taken  out  were  included  in  the  calculation,  and  the 
same  measure  of  fluid  was  always  employed.  This  rotation 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  a  solution  of  starch-sugar  of  corres- 
ponding strength. 

After  the  sulphuric  acid  had  been  got  rid  of  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  the  filtered,  evaporated  fluid  had  been  set  aside 
for  a  considerable  time,  it  solidified  almost  completely  into  ver- 
rucose  crystals,  the  solution  of  which  was  set  in  fermentation  by 
yeast  as  quickly  as  starch-sugar.  By  long  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  the  sugar  of  ergot  is  converted  into 
starch- sugar. 

As  this  sugar  occurs  in  a  fungus  (^Sxor),  and  belongs  to  the 
group  of  cellulose,  glycose,  and  dulcose,  the  name  my  cose  appears 
to  be  the  most  suitable. — Ohem,  G-az.,  April,  1858,  from  Dericht 
der  AJcad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1857. 


ON  SAPONIN. 
By  M.  Von  Patr. 
In  his  investigation  of  the  seeds  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  Roch- 
leder  found  a  beautifully  crystallized,  colorless,  silvery  substance, 
which  forms  a  principal  constituent  of  the  seeds,  inasmuch  as 
the  other  non-crystalline  constituents  stand  in  a  very  simple  re- 
lation to  it.  This  substance  is  n  conjugate  compound,  giving 
products  of  decomposition  with  alkalies  and  acids,  which  stand 
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in  a  remarkable  and  simple  relation  to  chinovic  acid.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  examine  again  saponin  and  caincic  acid, 
which  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the  substance 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  and  also  chinovic  acid. 
The  author  has  undertaken  the  investigation  of  saponin,  and 
has  obtained  from  it,  by  the  action  of  potash,  a  beautifully  crys- 
tallized acid,  together  with  an  amorphous  substance,  which 
latter  is  again  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid  into  two  products. 
The  experiments  of  Schnedermann  are  completely  confirmed, 
and  all  uncertainty  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  either  by 
Rochleder  and  Schwarz,  or  by  the  persevering  researches  of 
Belley,  entirely  disappears.  —  Ghent.  0az.f  April,  1858,  from 
Sitzungsher.  der  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Wien. 


TEST  FOR  CINCHONA  BARK  AND  ITS  ALKALOIDS. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  cinchona 
bark  and  other  barks  substituted  for  it,  in  cases  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  extract  the  bases  and  examine  them,  Hr.  Grahe  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  some  means  of  determining  this  point 
readily.  He  finds  that  true  cinchona  bark,  when  submitted  to 
dry  distillation,  gives  a  product  of  a  bright  carmine  color.  This 
product  is  characteristic  of  these  barks,  and  is  not  furnished  by 
any  others  that  do  not  contain  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  The 
quantity  of  this  red  substance  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the 
alkaloids,  and  it  appears  to  afford  a  tolerable  indication  of  this 
amount.  The  test  is  applied  by  heating  a  fragment  of  the  bark 
weighing  about  five  or  ten  grains,  in  an  ordinary  test  tube,  and 
gradually  raising  the  heat  to  redness.  With  cinchona  bark  a 
whitish  smoke  is  given  off,  and  also  water  vapor,  which  condenses 
on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  red  color 
begins  to  appear,  communicating  to  the  vapor  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  at  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  heated  portion  of  the 
tube  there  is  deposited  a  red  pulverulent  film,  which  gradually 
passes  into  a  thick  oleaginous  liquid,  running  down  the  glass  in 
drops  or  streaks  of  a  fine  carmine  color  in  the  water  condensed 
with  it.  Close  to  this  point  are  deposited  the  tarry  products 
generally  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable 
substances. 
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The  following  varieties  of  bark  were  tested  in  this  way.  They 
were  all  about  ten  years  old,  and  had  been  well  preserved.  The 
names  given  are  those  proposed  by  Wiggers.  Peeled  and 
unpeeled  china  regia  plana,  ch.  regia  convoluta,  ch.  de  Quito 
rubra  plana  and  convoluta,  ch.  de  Bogota,  ch.  huanuco  plana  and 
convoluta,  ch.  pitayo,  ch.  de  Quito  flava,  ch.  de  cusco  vera,  ch. 
de  Carthagena  lignosa,  ch.  aurantiaca  canaliculala,  ch.  Mara- 
oaibo,  ch.  Humalies,  ch.  Loxa  vera  and  nigricans,  and  ch.  Jaen 
nigricans.  All  these  yielded  the  red  substance,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  those  barks  containing  but  small  amounts  of  alkaloids, 
the  reaction  was  distinct  and  unmistakable.  Only  in  the  case 
of  ch.  Jaen  albida  it  could  not  be  recognized.  But  the  existence 
of  alkaloids  in  this  bark  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  and  is  de- 
nied by  some. 

True  cinchona  bark  from  which  the  alkaloids  had  been  pre- 
viously extracted  by  acids,  and  false  cinchona  barks,  did  not 
yield  the  red  substance.  This  was  also  the  case  with  some  other 
kinds  of  officinal  bark  that  were  examined  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. Thus,  for  instance,  c.  angustura,  c.  cassice,  c.  Fran- 
gulce,  c.  copallia,  c.  geoffrogce  jamaicensis  and  surenamensis,  c. 
juglandis,  c.  pruni  padi,  c.  quercus,  c.  rharnni  cath,  c.  salicis,  c. 
ulmi,  and  c.  winter  anus. 

The  presence  of  some  substances  prevents  the  production  of 
the  red  substance,  even  in  the  case  of  true  cinchona  bark.  Among 
these  are  caustic  alkalies,  lime,  nitric  and  chromic  acids,  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

In  order  to  determine  what  constituent  of  the  bark  yielded 
this  red  substance,  quinine,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  and  cinchoni- 
dine  were  severally  and  collectively  submitted  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation, but  they  did  not  in  any  case  furnish  the  red  substance. 

Quinoidine,  that  was  probably  impure,  gave  a  faint  and  only 
transient  red  coloration.  Neither  kinic  acid  nor  the  tannic  acid 
of  cinchona  gave  any  reaction.  But  any  one  or  all  the  alka- 
loids gave  the  reaction  when  heated  with  one  or  two  drops  of 
acetic  acid  for  each  grain  of  the  alkaloid.  This  was  also  the 
case  when  the  alkaloids  were  heated  with  kinic  acid  or  with  the 
tannic  acid  of  the  cinchona  bark,  and  when  heated  with  citric, 
tartaric,  valerianic,  butyric,  or  tannic  acids.  Cinchonine,  quini- 
dine, and  cinchonidine,  when  heated  with  acids,  did  not  give  the 
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reaction  immediately,  perhaps,  because  these  alkaloids  sublime 
readily,  but  the  reaction  is  always  produced  eventually  when  the 
sublimate  melts  and  runs  back  again  into  the  heated  portion  of 
the  tube. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  or  any  of  the  cinchona  bases  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  are  instantaneously  colored  red  when  heated,  bur 
the  color  soon  disappears  again,  owing  to  the  energetic  action  of 
the  acid. 

Since  strychnine  yields  leucoline  when  distilled  with  caustic 
alkali  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  with  this  alkaloid  also,  but  no  red  coloration  was 
produced  either  when  it  was  heated  alone  or  with  acids.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  with  aconitine,  atropine,  berberine,  bru- 
cine,  emetine,  gentianine,  morphine,  narcotine,  salicine,  and 
theine. 

These  experiments  lead  Hr.  Grahe  to  infer  that  the  production 
of  this  red  substance,  when  the  cinchona  bases  are  heated  together 
with  organic  acids,  is  a  reaction  characteristic  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  product  thus  obtained,  it  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  complicated.  The  red  oleaginous 
substance  is  always  accompanied  by  an  acid  watery  liquid,  and 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  empyreumatic  odor,  like  that  of  leu- 
coline and  that  of  the  cinchona  barks  combined.  When  the  red 
substance  is  left  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  becomes  brownish-red. 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  burning,  and  like  that  of  pepper.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  to  which  it  communicates  a  slight  taste  and  smell, 
but  without  appearing  to  dissolve.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
water  precipitates  from  such  solution  a  soft  dark-colored  resin. — 
London  Pharm.  Jour.,  May,  1858. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  GLUE  FROM  CERTAIN  KINDS 

OF  LEATHER. 

By  John  Stenhouse,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. 

When  the  thinner  kinds  of  ordinary  leather,  such  as  are  used 
to  form  the  upper  portions  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  for  similar 
purposes,  are  reduced  to  fine  shreds,  and  then  boiled  in  a  Papin'g 
digester,  at  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres,  for  three  hours, 
with  20  per  cent,  of  powdered  chalk,  or  15  per  cent,  of  hydrate 
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of  lime,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the  leather  is 
almost  entirely  decomposed  ;  its  tannic  acid  combining  with  the 
lime  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate,  and  the  gelatine  dissolving 
in  the  water  forms  a  pretty  concentrated  solution,  which  on  eva- 
poration yields  an  excellent  glue. 

The  glue  obtained  by  this  process  amounts  to  about  25  per 
cent.,  but  varying  considerably ;  sometimes  as  much  as  36  per 
cent,  has  been  obtained,  at  other  times  as  little  as  15  per  cent., 
operating,  of  course,  on  different  parcels  of  leather  ;  the  reason 
of  these  variations  will  speedily  be  apparent. 

It  was  naturally  to  have  been  expected  that  the  thicker  kinds 
of  leather,  such  as  those  employed  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and 
similar  purposes,  would,  when  digested  with  chalk  under  pressure, 
have  undergone  a  similar  decomposition  ;  this,  however,  was  found 
not  to  be  the  case,  as  this  species  of  leather,  however  minutely 
divided,  yielded  little  more  than  traces  of  glue,  and  this  was  the 
case  even  when  caustic  baryta  was  employed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  thicker  kinds  of  leather  have  a  very  different 
constitution  from  that  of  the  lighter  varieties,  and  are  in  fact 
different  substances.  This  diversity  in  constitution  probably 
arises  from  changes'  which  the  thick  leather  undergoes  in  the 
tan-pit,  where  it  is  usually  kept  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
while  the  tanning  of  the  thinner  kinds  of  leather  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  a  few  weeks.  This  singular  metamorphosis,  which  the 
thick  leather  undergoes  during  the  long-continued  maceration 
with  tannin  to  which  it  is  subjected,  explains  the  reason  why  the 
numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  shorten  the  length 
of  the  tanning  process  for  thick  leather  have  all  been  unsuccess- 
ful, the  quality  of  the  leather,  as  is  well  known,  being  deteriorated 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  tanning  process  was  shortened ;  the 
leather  produced  by  these  quick  processes  being  of  a  uniformly 
soft  and  spongy  character,  long-continued  exposure  in  the  tan- 
pit  being  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  altered,  dense  variety 
of  leather.  Even  the  lighter  varieties  of  leather,  which  have 
been  quickly  tanned,  when  long  kept,  say  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
appear  to  undergo  a  similar  modification,  so  that  when  digested 
under  pressure  with  lime,  they  yield  but  very  small  quantities  of 
glue.  This  alteration  appears  to  take  place  more  rapidly  when 
the  leather  is  exposed  to  air  and  moisture ;  the  leather,  under 
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these  circumstances,  loses  much  of  its  flexibility ;  hence  the 
quantity  of  glue  obtained  from  old  boots  and  shoes  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

As  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  animal  portion  of  the 
leather  might  have  undergone  decomposition  by  losing  a  portion 
of  its  nitrogen,  various  kinds  of  leather  were  subjected  to  ultimate 
analysis,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  results,  the 
leather  appeared  to  have  merely  undergone  a  metamorphosis  by 
a  new  arrangement  of  its  molecules  without  any  of  its  nitrogen 
being  eliminated. 

New  Thick—    I.  0.185  gramme  gave  0.346  C02, 0.099  HO,  and  0.002  ash 
0.152      do.     do.  0.102  Pt. 
II.  0.255      do.     do.  0.475  C02, 0.130  HO,  and  0.0025  ash 
New  Thin—     I.  0.056  gramme  gave  0.098  C02  0.028  HO,  and 0.0015 ash 
0.012      do.     do.  0.059  Pt. 
II.  0.075      do.      do.  0.132  C02  0.035  HO,  and  0.002  ash 
0.198      do.     do.  0.113  Pt. 
Old  Thin—      I.  0.115  gramme  gave  0.21   C02,  0.06  HO,  and  0.002  ash 
0.241      do.     do.  0.154  Pt. 
II.  0,1725     do.     do.  0.315  C02  0.085  HO,  and  0.0025  ash 
0.195      do.     do.  0.123  Pt. 


NEW  THICK. 

NEW  THIN. 

OLD  THIN. 

L 

n. 

Mean. 

I. 

II. 

Mean. 

I. 

II. 

Mean 

50.81 

50.58 

46.61 

48.00 

49.73 

49.79 

5.94 

5.64 

5.53 

5.17 

5.21 

5.15 

9.52 

9.21 

8.25 

8.12 

9.12 

9.00 

Ash  

1.08 

1.00 

2.67 

2.66 

1.73 

1.75 

Though  the  decompositon  of  leather  under  pressure  by  lime  is 
no  doubt  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  fear  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  an  economical  process,  as  even  the  thinner  kinds  of 
leather  have  a  considerable  value,  being  worth  about  twopence 
per  pound. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  the  only  practical  improve- 
ment of  importance  which  has  been  made  upon  the  process  of 
tanning  for  many  years,  is  that  which  is  technically  called 
"  handling  "  the  hides.  This  consists  in  frequently  withdrawing 
the  hides  from  the  tan-pit,  and  allowing  them  to  get  partially 
dried  ;  in  this  way  the  exhausted  solutions  of  tan  are  in  a  great 
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measure  withdrawn  from  the  hides,  and  on  their  re-immersion  in 
the  tan-pit,  the  tanning  proceeds  with  increased  rapidity.  The 
effect  of  these  operations  through  the  influence  of  air  and  mois- 
ture, probably  greatly  facilitates  the  production  of  the  denser 
variety  of  leather. — London  Pharm.  Journ.,  Aug.,  185T. 


HE  MARKS  ON  THE  DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM. 
By  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

Read  before  the  College,  February  4th,  1858. 

Although  this  is  not  an  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  it  is  occa- 
sionally prescribed  by  our  physicians,  and  its  preparation  in 
accordance  with  correct  principles,  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
present  a  mixture  of  uniform  and  elegant  appearance,  is  a  de- 
sideratum to  every  pharmaceutist.  As  made  by  the  formulae  of 
the  British  Colleges,  in  all  of  which  it  is  officinal,  the  Aloes, 
Myrrh,  Saffron,  Liquorice  and  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  are  boiled 
together  with  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  the 
strained  decoction  thus  obtained,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Car- 
damom is  added. 

By  this  process,  while  the  virtues  of  the  Aloes  are  very  much 
impaired  by  the  long  boiling,  and  much  insoluble  extractive 
formed,  the  aromatic  qualities  of  both  the  Saffron  and  Myrrh 
are  nearly  dissipated ;  and  the  result  is  a  very  turbid  looking 
decoction,  which  continues  to  deposit  long  after  the  mixture  is 
completed;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  clear  liquid 
produced  after  sufficient  repose,  possesses  any  of  the  pur- 
gative quality  of  the  Aloes  ;  the  amount  of  this  principle  con- 
tained in  it,  is  at  all  events  very  small.  Consequent  upon 
this,  is  the  necessity  of  administering  the  medicine  in  large 
and  nauseating  doses,  if  the  purgative  effect  is  desired  to  be 
produced. 

Considered  apart  from  its  therapeutic  value,  the  inelegant 
appearance  of  the  compound  thus  made  and  dispensed  from  our 
establishments,  renders  a  change  of  formula  desirable. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  offer  the  following  formula  for  its 
preparation,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  objects  sought  in 
the  compound ;  and  would  also  suggest  the  term  « Mistura 
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Aloes  Composita,"  for  adoption  in  the  place  of  "Decoctum 
Aloes  Compositum." 

MISTURA  ALOES  COMPOSITA. 

Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice,    ...        .    j  ounce. 

Liquorice  Root  (in  moderately  fine  powder,)  lj  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa,    .  .        .1  drachm. 

Aloes,  Myrrh,*  and  Saffron,  (each  in 

moderately  fine  powder,)  each        .  1J  drachms. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom,         .  6|  fluid  ozs. 

Distilled  Water,  18    «,  « 

Rub  well  together  the  Aloes,  Myrrh  and  Carbonate  of  Po- 
tassa,— add  the  remaining  powder,  and  mix  all  intimately. 
Having  mixed  the  water  and  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom, 
pour  of  this  liquid  on  the  compound  powder,  sufficient  to  dampen 
it, — pack  moderately  in  a  suitable  displacer ;  and  having  placed 
over  the  surface  a  piece  of  perforated  filtering  paper,  pour  on 
the  remainder  of  the  liquid,  and  when  it  has  ceased  to  pass,  add 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  filtrate  measure  in  all  twenty-four 
fluid  ounces. 

As  thus  prepared,  the  Compound  Mixture  of  Aloes  is  a  clear, 
rich,  reddish  brown  liquid,  possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  compound. — Journ.  and  Trans, 
of  the  Maryland  Coll.  of  P harm.,  June,  1858. 


BRONZE  POWDER. 

Hr.  Konig  has  made  some  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  mode  of  preparing  bronze  powder,  which  is  generally 
kept  secret.  The  specimens  he  examined  were  those  known 
commercially  as — 

1.  Pale  yellow.  2.  Yellow.  3.  Reddish  yellow.  4.  Orange. 
5.  Copper  red.    6.  Violet.    7.  Green.  8.  White. 

The  bronze  powders  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7,  were  found  to  consist 
of  copper  and  zinc,  with  traces  of  iron.  3,  4,  6  and  7  contained 
a  small  amount  of  oxydized  copper,  the  surface  of  the  particles 
being  covered  with  suboxide  of  copper.  This  is  shown  by  the 
action  of  acids ;  for  when  the  powder  was  covered  with  dilute 

*The  finest  pieces  of  Myrrh  in  lump  should  be  selected. 
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sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  color  immediately  disappears, 
owing  to  the  solution  of  the  thin  layer  of  suboxide,  and  the 
proper  color  of  the  alloy  appears.  The  amount  of  oxygen  could 
not  be  estimated  in  any  of  these  bronzes,  but  it  did  not  amount 
to  one-thousandth.  The  bronze  powder  called  white,  contains 
zinc  and  tin.  The  bronzes  3 — 7  were  also  found  to  contain  a 
minute  quantity  of  fat,  which,  on  dissolving  the  powder  in  dilute 
acid,  separated  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  film. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  alloys  gave  the  following 
results : — 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Remarks. 

1.  Pale  yellow,  . 

82.33 

16.69 

0.16 

2.  Yellow, .    .  . 

84.50 

15.30 

0.07 

Fine  golden  yellow 

3.  Reddish  yellow 

90.00 

2.60 

0.20 

| 

Brass  yellow,  with 

a  shade  of  red 
The  color  of  clean 

4.  Orange,     .  . 

98.93 

0.73 

0.08 

copper  that  has 
been  heated 
Copper  color, 

5.  Copper  red,  . 

99.90 

trace 

with  a  shade 

[  of  purple 

6.  Violet,  .    .  . 

98.22 

0.50 

0.30 

trace 

Purple  violet 

7.  Green,  .    .  . 

84.32 

15.02 

0.03 

trace 

Bright  bluish-green, 

8.  White,  .    .  . 

2.39 

0.56 

56.46 

\ 

Between  tin  white 
and  lead  grey 

These  results  show  that  bronzes  of  the  most  different  colors 
possess  nearly  the  same  composition.  The  action  of  acid  shows, 
likewise,  that  their  color  is  owing  to  different  degrees  of  oxyda- 
tion.  It  appears  therefore  probable,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
bronze  powders  a  certain  alloy  is  used  for  all,  and  that  the 
colors  are  produced  by  heating  to  different  temperatures.  This 
Hr.  Konig  found  to  be  the  case.  In  his  experiments  with  the 
above-named  powders,  No.  1,  when  heated,  presented  succes- 
sively all  the  prismatic  colors,  and  acquired  a  fine  dark  violet. 
Most  of  the  other  bronzes  presented  the  same  character,  and 
when  the  heat  was  maintained,  lastly  became  black,  from  com- 
plete oxydation. 

Hr.  Konig  is  of  opinion  that  the  fat  in  these  bronze  powders 
originates  from  the  use  of  fat  in  their  preparation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  uniform  temperatures.    Tallow  or  fat  oils 
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Y/ould  not  answer  for  this  purpose,  since  they  would  in  course  of 
time  cause  an  oxydation  of  the  copper.  Wax,  and  especially 
paraffine,  appear  better  adapted  for  this  purpose.  He  states 
that  0.5  per  cent,  of  either  substance,  mixed  with  the  bronze 
powder  in  a  shallow  pan,  is  sufficient. 

The  mechanical  subdivision  of  the  alloy  is  effected  by  rolling 
and  hammering,  as  in  the  preparation  of  gold  leaf,  and  then 
grinding  the  leaves  of  metal  with  water,  between  stones. 

Hr.  Konig  has  endeavored  to  prepare  these  bronzes  in  the 
wet  way,  by  reducing  the  metal,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining any  satisfactory  results.  The  only  substance  of  this 
kind  which  he  was  able  to  prepare  in  the  wet  way,  is  that  called 
"  iron  black,"  which  is  used  for  coating  gypsum  figures,  in  order 
to  give  an  appearance  similar  to  grey  cast  iron.  This  consists 
of  very  finely  divided  antimony,  precipitated  from  solution  by 
means  of  zinc. — London  Pharm.  Journ.,  Aug.,  1857. 


ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM  DILUTUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  PharaiaceuticalJoumal. 

Sir, — Without  being  able  of  my  own  knowledge  to  answer 
the  query  of  Mr.  Whipple,  I  gladly  seize  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing something  respecting  the  preparation  of  Acidum  Phosphori- 
cum  Dilutum,  P.L. ;  but  in  order  to  be  somewhat  relevant,  will 
first  quote  from  M.  Personne's  original  paper  [Journ.  de  Ph.  et 
de  Ch.,  tome  32,  Oct.  1851)  some  paragraphs  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  poisonous  or  non-poisonous  action  of  phosphorous 
acid. 

M.  Personne  begins  by  saying  that  his  communication  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  red  phosphorus,  already  so  fully 
described  by  Schroetter,  but  of  making  known  certain  facts  that 
had  escaped  that  able  chemist,  and  at  the  same  time  of  proving 
that  the  highly  poisonous  action  attributed  to  (P03  by  Woehler 
and  Frerichs  is  far  from  being  so  well  founded  as  those  chemists 
appear  to  think. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  red  phosphorus,  even  after  very  care- 
ful purification,  is,  like  the  ordinary  variety,  attacked  by  atmos- 
pheric oxygen,  and  converted  into  (P03)  and  P05),  but  very 
slowly ;  the  action,  moreover,  being  the  more  rapid,  the  more 
finely-divided  the  phosphorus. 
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But  red  phosphorus  had  been  proved  to  be  destitute  of  poison- 
ous action,  and  this  innocuity  had  been  ascribed  to  its  non-oxy- 
dation. 

This  latter  assumption  being  now  proved  to  be  incorrect,  "  it 
is  important  to  solve  the  question  by  direct  experiments,  that 
can  leave  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  poisonous  action  or  innocuity 
of  phosphorous  acid.  For  this  purpose  I  have  given  to  dogs 
quantities  of  phosphorous  acid,  varying  from  0.6  grm.  to  1.45 
grm.  of  the  supposed  anhydrous  acid.  Six  dogs  have  been  em- 
ployed in  these  trials ;  in  all  the  dogs,  the  oesophagus  has  been 
tied  after  the  injection  of  the  diluted  acid  into  the  stomach,  and, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  these  animals  have  all  of  them  lived 
six,  eight,  or  even  nine  days  after  the  injection  of  the  pretended 
poison.  I  will  add,  that  for  each  of  these  six  experiments,  I 
have  employed  a  phosphorous  acid  proceeding  from  a  special 
operation,  and  the  quantities  of  acid  have  been,  for  greater- 
exactitude,  tested  by  means  of  the  transformation  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  into  protochloride,  according  to  the  following 
aequation : 

PCX  +  4  Hg  CI  +  2  HO  =  P05  +  2  (Hg20l)  +  2  H  CI. 

"  The  acid  that  has  served  for  these  experiments  has  always 
been  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  protochloride  of  phospho- 
rus by  water,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  acid  liquor  over  lime  in 
an  exhausted  receiver." 

The  eventual  death  of  the  dogs  is  accounted  for  by  «  then- 
prolonged  abstinence,"  and  »  the  results  of  the  injuries  conse- 
quent on  tying  their  oesophagus." 

The  point  I  mainly  wish  to  insist  on,  is  the  great  advantage 
of  adopting  M.  Personne's  suggestion,  that  red  phosphorus,  in 
fine  division,  is,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  attacked  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  preparation 
of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 

I  have  always  been  annoyed  by  the  tediousness  of  the  P.  L. 
process,  and  have  sometimes  been  unfortunate  in  either  breaking 
apparatus  or  burning  my  fingers ;  and  not  having  been  able 
hitherto  to  devise  a  better  process,  I  gladly  adopted  the  idea  of 
M.  Personne,  and  attempted  its  preparation,  using  the  exact 
quantities  prescribed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
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On  pouring,  however,  the  acid  on  the  phosphorus,  I  observed 
an  immediate  sense  of  warmth,  and  I  had  only  just  time  to  trans- 
fer the  mixture  to  a  large  jug,  and  carry  it  into  the  open  air, 
before  very  rapid  chemical  action  commenced,  with  evolution  of 
red  nitrous  fumes. 

When  the  reaction  had  almost  ceased,  the  mixture  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  basin,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  until  'the  nitric  acid 
was  exhausted,  and  a  syrupy  acid  obtained. 

When  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  revealed  abundance  of 
phosphorous  acid  ;  which  was  oxydized  to  (P05)  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  originally 
taken. 

This  large  loss  may  be  in  part  prevented  by  using  the  nitric 
acid  diluted  by  three  instead  of  two  parts  of  water.  The  action 
then  proceeds  quietly,  and  no  red  vapors  are  eliminated.  The 
action  nearly  ceases  when  about  half  the  phosphorus  is  dissolved. 
(The  solution  then  contains,  besides  (P05)  and  P03),  what  I 
believe  to  be  (PO)  hypophosphorous  acid,  the  presence  of  which 
is  indicated  by  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  passing 
into  black  on  the  application  of  heat.)  It  is  finished  by  the 
application  of  heat,  and  the  addition  of  one-fourth  the  original 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  oxides  to 
fP05).  I  think  this  extra  expense  of  nitric  acid  is  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  the  absence  of  personal  danger,  and  the  saving 
in  glass  retorts  and  condensers,  whose  occasional  fracture  cannot 
be  avoided  in  the  old  process. 

Hoping  these  remarks  may  prove  useful  to  my  brethren, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  B.  Gkoves,  F.C.S. 

Weymouth,  March  18th,  1858. 


AFKICAN  SENNA. 

Mr.  Bentley  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  sample  of  senna  from 
Africa,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the 
celebrated  African  traveller.  He  thought  that  such  a  specimen 
was,  at  the  present  time,  of  much  interest,  as  an  expedition  was 
about  to  start  for  the  exploration  of  the  Zambesi  river,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
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productions  of  the  countries  which  were  traversed  by  it ;  and  as 
senna  grew  in  great  abundance  in  these  regions,  they  might  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  sources  of  our  supply  of  that  important 
drug.  This  senna  resembled  in  its  characters  that  of  ordinary 
East  Indian,  and  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  same 
or  a  nearly  allied  species  of  Cassia.  Mr.  Bentley  thought  it  was 
of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  obtain  our  supplies  of  senna 
from  several  districts,  as,  by  so  doing,  we  prevented,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  extensive  adulteration  at  any  particular  one,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  especially  with  Alexandrian  senna.  He  said 
that  the  latter  kind  of  senna  had  much  improved  of  late  years, 
but  it  was  still,  at  times,  much  adulterated.  The  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  was  entirely  due  to  the  exposure  of  its 
systematic  adulteration  some  years  since  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  this  example  might  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  many 
successful  results  of  the  Society's  operations  in  checking  the 

adulteration  of  drugs  Trans,  Pharm*  Society,  from  London 

Pharm.  Jour.,  April,  1858. 


NOTE  ON  A  DRUG  CALLED  EOYAL  SALEP. 
By  Daniel  Hanburt. 

Among  some  specimens  of  Materia  Medica  from  Bombay,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  Stocks, 
is  one  which  was  received  under  the  designation  of  Badshah  Saleb 
or  King  Salep.  The  specimen  being  a  solitary  one,  and  no  in- 
formation respecting  it,  beyond  that  conveyed  by  its  name,  having 
reached  me,  it  remained  almost  unnoticed  until  within  the  last 
few  months,  when  an  original  package,  containing  about  100  lbs. 
of  an  unknown  and  un-named  drug  from  Bombay,  was  offered  for 
sale  in  the  London  market.  Upon  seeing  samples  of  this  drug, 
I  recognized  it  as  Badshah  Saleb  ;  and  having  obtained  from 
this  source  a  more  abundant  supply,  I  have  been  able,  to  some 
extent,  to  investigate  it,  and  the  results  of  that  investigation  I 
will  now  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  name  Badshah  Saleb  is  partly  Persian 
and  partly  Arabic, — Badshah  being  the  Persian  for  King,  and 
Saleb  the  Arabic  original  of  our  word  Salep.  The  term  may 
therefore  be  rendered  King  Salep  or  Royal  Salep  ;  and  it  has 
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doubtless  been  applied  on  account  of  the  drug  being  regarded  as 
Salep  of  pre-eminently  large  size.  That  it  is  in  reality  very  dis- 
tinct from  true  Salep — in  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  tuber,  but  a  bulb — 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  further 
suggested  its  botanical  origin.  I  will,  however,  first  describe  the 
drug  as  met  with  in  commerce. 

Koyal  Salep  consists  of  dried  bulbs,  whose  dimensions  from 
base  to  apex  vary  from  1J  to  2  inches.  The  largest  specimen 
weighs  730  grains:  the  average  weight,  taking  twenty  bulbs, 
was  found  to  be  337  grains.  Allowing  for  considerable  irregu- 
larity occasioned  by  drying,  the  form  of  the  dried  bulbs  may  be 
described  as  usually  nearly  spherical,  sometimes  ovoid  or  even 
oblong,  always  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  having  at  the 
lower  either  a  depressed  cicatrix,  or  frequently  a  large,  white, 
elevated,  scar-like  mark.  Their  surface  is  striated  longitudinally, 
besides  which  there  is  mostly  one  broad  and  deep  furrow  running 
in  the  same  direction.  They  are  usually  translucent,  transmitted 
light  showing  them  to  be  of  an  orange-brown  ;  by  reflected  light 
they  are  seen  to  vary  from  a  yellowish  brown  to  a  deep  purplish 
hue — sometimes  shaded  at  the  base  into  an  opaque  yellowish 
white. 

In  substance  the  bulbs  are  dense  and  horny  :  they  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  can  hardly  be  powdered.  After  several  hours' 
maceration  in  water,  they  become  soft,  opaque,  and  of  a  slaty  or 
purplish  hue,  and  increase  greatly  in  volume,  regaining  in  fact 
their  natural  size  and  form.  If  in  this  state  a  bulb  be  cut  lon- 
gitudinally into  two  equal  portions,  its  distinctness  from  an  orchis 
tuber  will  be  at  once  manifest.  Instead  of  the  homogeneous, 
fleshy  mass  of  the  latter,  we  find  a  single  fleshy  envelope  or  scale 
of  excessive  thickness,  whose  edges  overlap  each  other ;  this  scale 
surrounding  an  elongated,  flattened  bud. 

Although  this  single  convolute  scale  is  all  that  remains  in  the 
dried  bulb,  it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Lindley  that  other  scales  exter- 
nal to  it  have  been  stripped  off  previous  to  drying. 

Of  the  plant  affording  Royal  Salep,  and  of  its  place  of  growth, 
nothing  appears  to  be  known.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  notice  of  the  drug  in  the  works  of  Ksempfer,  Forskal,  Ainslie, 
Boxburgh,  Royle,  or  O'Shaughnessy.  Honigberger,  in  speaking 
of  the  sorts  of  Salep  used  at  Lahore,  mentions  one  resembling  a 
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dried  fig,  which  I  suppose  may  be  the  drug  under  notice,  but  he 
gives  no  account  of  it.  Dr.  Lindley's  examination  of  the  bulb 
leads  him  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  possibly  that  of  some  species 
of  Tulip,  of  which  there  are  four  known  to  occur  in  Affghanistan. 
Tulipa  OculuS'Solis  (St.  Amans)  and  some  other  species,  when 
grown  in  favorable  localities,  certainly  produce  very  large  bulbs, 
which  have,  moreover,  but  few  scales  ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  any 
having  a  scale  of  such  enormous  thickness  as  that  seen  in  the 
drug  under  notice.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  question  of 
botanical  origin  cannot  be  determined  from  our  limited  materials. 

Upon  the  uses  of  Badshah  Saleb,  I  can  say  very  little  :  from 
the  bulb  being  mucilaginous  and  saccharine,  I  presume  it  may 
answer  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  orchideous  tubers  are 
valued.  At  the  same  time  it  has  a  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid 
taste,  that  quite  unfits  it  as  a  substitute  for  Salep  in  this  country. 
The  decoction  of  Badshali  Saleb  is  far  less  mucilaginous  than  that 
of  true  Salep  :  it  is  not  rendered  blue  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine. 

Mr.  Bentley  said  that  the  bulbs  now  described  by  Mr.  Hanbury, 
under  the  name  of  «  Royal  Salep,"  closely  resembled  some  that 
were  imported  a  few  years  since,  mixed  with  sumbul  root.  The 
latter  had  the  same  general  appearance  externally,  and  contained 
in  their  interior  a  central  bud,  which  was  enveloped  by  a  solitary 
fleshy  scale  of  great  thickness.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  bulbs  was  apparently  in  the  odor  of  the  two  respectively,  for 
those  which  were  mixed  with  sumbul  were  strongly  alliaceous, 
while  in  the  royal  salep  bulbs  no  such  odor  could  be  distinctly 
traced,  although  he  thought  there  was  some  faint  evidence  of 
such  an  odor.  He  thought  it  probable,  therefore,  that  the  royal 
salep  would  prove  to  be  the  bulb  of  a  species  of  Allium,  rather 
than  that  of  a  Tulipa.  Mr.  Bentley  said  that  the  bulbs,  by  keep- 
ing, had  lost  the  translucency  and  yellowish-brown  color  which 
they  had  at  first  possessed,  and  become  opaque,  and  of  a  much 
darker  hue.—  London  Pharm.  Jour.,  April,  1858. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MEL  DESPUMATUM. 
By  Charles  Caspari. 
The  quality  of  honey  brought  into  the  market  being  frequently 
of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  one 
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method  of  preparing  the  above  named  article  will  yield  a  good 
result  from  a  certain  quality,  and  be  without  any  effect  at  all, 
upon  trial  of  another.  Among  the  many  ways  proposed  for 
the  preparation  of  Mel  Despumatum,  the  following  process,  to 
judge  from  various  scrutinous  experiments,  appears  to  promise 
the  most  favorable  result : — 

Mohr  recommends  to  treat  the  honey  under  process  of  refine- 
ment, with  a  solution  of  tannin,  or  an  infusion  of  nutgalls, 
which,  with  some  kinds  of  honey,  will  be  found  very  practi- 
cable ;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  will  not  produce  a  clear  solu- 
tion. The  application  of  tannin  will  work  in  this  way  :  by 
heating,  it  will  coagulate  with  the  gelatine  contained  in  the 
honey ;  and  the  turbid  substances  will  separate  with  the  coagu- 
lum. 

In  some  instances,  however,  clarification  will  not  take  place, 
and  this  will  invariably  be  the  case  with  the  better,  and  conse- 
quently purer  qualities  of  honey,  which  contain  too  little  gela- 
tine to  effect,  with  the  tannin  added,  a  coagulum.  Now,  to  effect 
the  desired  result,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  : — 

I  dissolved  twenty  ounces  of  honey  in  double  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  added  to  this  turbid  solution  twenty-four  grains  of 
gelatine  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  water.  To  this  fluid,  after 
being  well  mixed,  I  added  seven  grains  of  tannin  previously  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water ;  the  whole  was  then  again  well  stirred 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  sand  bath.  It  was  then 
set  aside  until  cold,  when  I  added  the  white  of  two  eggs  beaten 
into  a  good  lather,  and  then  finally  boiled  it  up  once  or  twice 
on  an  open  fire,  which  effected  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  tur- 
bid slimy  matter.  The  fluid  should  now  be  strained  through  a 
woolen  cloth,  and  poured  back,  until  it  runs  bright  and  clear,  or 
it  can  be  filtered  through  thick  blotting  paper.  It  should  be  re- 
duced, by  evaporation,  to  twenty  ounces.— Journ.  and  Trans. , 
Maryland  Col.  JPharm.,  June,  1858. 


ON  SPUMOUS  LEMON-JUICE. 
By  H.  Sugden  Evans. 

The  chairman  next  introduced  the  subject  of  the  quality  of 
lemon  juice  supplied  to  emigrant  and  other  ships  sailing  from  the 
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port  of  Liverpool.  He  had  had  occasion  to  make  analyses  of 
several  samples,  and  found  a  great  number  of  them  spurious 
imitations  of  the  genuine  juice,  being  composed  of  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  in  water,  fortified  by  oil  of  vitrol  and  flavored  with 
essence  of  lemon.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
several  samples  of  pure  and  spurious  lemon  juice  by  Mr.  Evans : — 


PURE  MESSINA  LEMON  JUICE. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V.  | 

12.11 

4.35 

7.04 

9.56 

 i 

7.50 

0.00 

2.28 

2.07 

3.08 

2.75  1 

.34 

.45 

.40 

.37 

.16 

.13 

.23 

.23 

J  89.75 

86.73 

92.79 

90.26 

86.76 

LOO. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

SPURIOUS  JUICE. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV.  ; 

2.91 
.09 
97.00 

2.04 
.13 
97.83 

2.65 
.12 
97.23 

4.5 
Trace. 
95.5 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  ! 

By  this  means  a  cheap  substitute  was  obtained,  but  differing  most 
essentially  from  lemon  juice,  which  should  not  contain  a  particle 
of  tartaric  or  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  which,  alone,  can  be  relied 
on  as  a  preventive  to  scurvy.  He  had  been  informed,  on  reliable 
authority,  that  very  large  quantities  of  these  spurious  compounds 
were  annually  consumed,  being  supplied  at  prices  far  below  those 
at  which  genuine  juice  could  be  imported.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  blame  did  not  rest  with  the  dealers — the 
public  is  equally  blamable,  being  so  much  actuated  by  a  love  of 
cheapness  ;  and  he  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  that  the  authorities 
should  insist  upon  an  analysis  being  provided  with  each  sample, 
and,  whenever  the  fraud  is  discovered,  enforcing  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  There  could  be  no  excuse 
for  the  omission  of  this  very  plain  duty,  as  the  process  of  testing 
is  so  simple  and  inexpensive. — Trans.  Liverpool  Chemists  Asso., 
in  Pharm.  Journ.,  April,  1858. 
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ON  SOME  CONSTITUENTS  OF  KHUB  ARB. 
By  Warren  de  la  Rue,  ph.d.?  p.  r.  s.,  treas.  c.  s.,  and  Hugo  Muller.  ph.b. 
I.-— Investigation  of  a  Deposit  found  in  Tineture  of  Rhubarb. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  when  freshly  prepared  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  a  dark-colored  precipitate,  which  cannot  be  redis- 
solved,  either  by  heating  the  tincture  or  by  diluting  it  with  fresh 
alcohol.  The  attention  of  the  Society  was  recently  called  to 
this  circumstance  by  Mr.  Whipple,  who  frequently  has  occasion 
to  prepare  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  on  a  large  scale  :  Mr.  Whipple, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  an  account  of  a  few  experiments  he  had 
made  with  the  precipitate,  and  stated  that  his  leisure  did  not 
permit  of  his  investigating  the  subject  further,  but  that  he  would 
furnish  material  to  any  member  who  might  feel  inclined  to  pur- 
sue the  inquiry.  As  it  appeared  to  be  very  probable,  that  the 
deposit  from  the  tinctura  rhei  contained  some  constituents  of  in- 
terest, we  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Whipple's  offer;  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  him  our  thanks  for  the  liberal 
supply  of  material  which  he  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal. 

The  deposit  from  rhubarb  tincture  is  of  a  dark  color,  and 
resinous  nature ;  it  resembles  logwood  extract  coarsely  powdered, 
and  has  in  a  slight  degree  the  characteristic  odor  of  rhubarb. 
When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  does  not  melt,  but  gives  off  yellow 
fumes,  which  condense  to  a  yellow  liquid,  a  black  residue  being 
left.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  burns  without  melting,  leaving 
a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  ash,  which  consists  principally  of 
potash  and  lime.  Boiled  with  water,  it  imparts  a  yellowish  tint 
to  it,  but  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  it  is  dissolved :  al- 
cohol, when  boiled  with  the  precipitate,  assumes  a  dark  yellow- 
brown  tint,  but  the  quantity  dissolved  is,  nevertheless  very 
small.  Similar  results  are  obtained  on  treating  the  precipitate 
with  ether,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Ammonia  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  the  greater  part,  but  not 
the  whole  of  the  substance ;  the  fixed  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  aided  by  heat,  completely  dissolve  it,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  residue,  consisting  of  accidental  impurities  :  the  solution 
in  ammonia,  the  alkalies,  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  of  a  dark,  dingy 
purple  color. 
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After  having  determined  the  leading  properties  of  the  deposit 
by  the  above-named  experiments,  its  composition  was  investigated 
in  the  following  manner  : — A  considerable  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance was  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible,  and  treated  repeatedly 
with  boiling  spirit  of  wine  (of  86  per  cent.)  until  it  no  longer 
dissolved  anything  ;  the  insoluble  residue,  which  constituted  by 
far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  deposit,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 
The  dark  yellow  solution  was  filtered  while  hot,  and  concentrated 
by  partially  distilling  off  the  alcohol ;  the  concentrated  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposited  a  flocculent  matter  of  a  yellow  color.  This 
deposit,  after  being  several  times  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  allowed 
to  deposit  therefrom,  became  crystalline,  and  exhibited  all  the 
properties  of  Qhrysophane. 

In  accordance  with  the  method  adopted  by  Schlossberger  and 
Dopping,*  in  their  analysis  of  rhubarb,  the  mother-liquor  of  the 
chrysophane  was  mixed  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  ether, 
when  a  bulky  brown  precipitate  was  formed.  This  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  while,  and  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  tested  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  ether,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  more 
precipitate  could  be  thrown  down.  After  the  precipitation  was 
ascertained  to  be  complete,  the  deposit  was  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, and  set  aside.  The  filtrate  was  concentrated  by  distilling 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  ether,  and  was  then  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  was  again  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  with  ether,  which  again 
caused  a  precipitation ;  the  filtered  solution  was  then  concentrated, 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  and  these  operations  were 
repeated  as  long  as  ether  caused  any  precipitate  in  the  alcoholic 
solution.  Lastly,  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dry- 
ness, we  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  crystallization  ;  it  had  a  brown  resin-like 
appearance,  and  when  powdered  became  yellow  ;  it  dissolved 
readily,  with  a  turmeric  tint,  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol,  and 
gave  a  deep  red  solution  with  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
exhibited  the  other  characteristic  properties  of  Erythroretin, 

The  brown  deposit  separated  by  ether  from  the  solution  of 
erythroretin,  after  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation 
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with  ether,  resembles  in  all  its  properties  the  Phceoretin  of 
Schlossberger  and  Dapping. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  stated  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  deposit  from  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  when  treated  with  alco- 
hol to  remove  chrysophane,  erythroretin,and  phasoretin,  remained 
undissolved ;  by  digesting  this  residue  with  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  dissolved  completely,  giving  a  dark 
brownish-red  solution.  To  the  alkaline  solution  hydrochloric 
acid  was  added ;  this  caused  the  separation  of  a  deep  brown  pre- 
cipitate, which  was  first  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  to 
remove  a  portion  of  phaeoretin  which  it  still  contained.  After 
drying,  the  precipitate  formed  an  almost  black  resinous  sub- 
stance, nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  ben- 
zol ;  but  dissolving  readily  in  the  alkalies.  When  heated  on  a 
platinum  foil,  it  takes  fire  without  melting.  These  properties 
accord  with  those  of  the  Aporetin  of  Schlossberger  and  Dopping. 

These  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  deposit  which  forms 
in  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  is  composed  chiefly  of  chrysophane. 
erythroretin,  phseoretin,  aporetin ;  the  chief  constituents  being 
the  last  named.  The  chrysophane  amounts  to  about  4  per  cent., 
and  hence  the  rhubarb-tincture  deposit  is  a  valuable  material  for 
its  preparation. — London  Pharm.  Jour.,  May,  1858. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE  MATERIALS  USED  FOR  CLOTHES. 
By  M.  Coulier. 

The  subject  of  this  work  was  proposed  to  me  M.  Michel  Levy, 
who  has  likewise  aided  me  by  advice  which  has  been  very  valu- 
able to  me. 

In  my  experiments  I  used  exclusively  the  materials  worn  by 
soldiers.  These  materials  are  of  linen,  cotton,  and  variously 
colored  cloth.  I  have  successively  considered  these  fabrics  as 
protective  agents — 1st,  against  cold ;  2nd,  against  heat ;  and 
3rd,  as  bodies  destined  to  absorb  the  products  of  the  cutaneous 
excretions.  With  respect  to  this  last  question,  my  experiments 
have  led  me  to  consider  that  when  water  penetrates  a  fabric  in 
sufficient  quantities,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  which 
I  shall  call  hygrometrio  water  and  water  of  interposition.  The 
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following  considerations  have  sufficiently  proved  the  correctness 
of  this  distinction  :  1st.  Hygrometric  water  may  be  absorbed  in 
considerable  quantities  without  modifying  the  principal  physical 
properties  of  the  fabric ;  it  can  be  discovered  only  with  the 
balance.  Water  of  interposition,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully 
modifies  these  same  properties,  and  may  be  perceived  by  the 
touch.  2nd.  Hygrometric  water  can  only  be  removed  by  pres- 
sure ;  its  weight  will  not  cause  it  to  descend  into  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  stuff;  this  effect  will  be  produced  with  water  of 
interposition.  3rd.  Water  of  interposition  will  always  evapor- 
ate completely  when  the  material  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  not  saturated  with  vapor.  Hygrometric  water,  on  the 
contrary,  only  evaporates  entirely  in  a  perfectly  dry  medium. 
Its  weight  varies  with  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  the  temperature  of  the  fabric. 

To  estimate  the  hygrometric  water  and  the  water  of  inter- 
position, the  fabric  must  be  weighed  after  being  twenty-four 
hours  over  quick  lime,  and  then  over  water ;  the  material  being 
put  into  the  bell-glass,  either  dry,  or  saturated  with  water  by 
having  been  steeped  in  it  for  some  time.  The  difference  of  the 
weight  will  at  once  furnish  the  desired  results.  The  average 
quantities  of  hygrometric  water  absorbed  have  been  as  follows : 
cotton,  0.10  of  the  weight  of  the  fabrics  ;  linen,  0-15  ;  wool,  0-18 
to  0-20.  For  water  of  interposition  I  obtained  the  numbers  : 
linen,  0-5 ;  cotton,  0-8  to  0-9 ;  wool,  1*5. 

I  have  ascertained  that  when  a  fabric  removes  as  hygrometric 
water  the  liquid  which  moistens  any  surface  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  does  not  vary.  The  water 
passes  off,  it  is  true,  in  the  gaseous  state ;  but,  by  condensing  im- 
mediately in  the  pores  of  the  fabric,  it  restores  the  heat  absorbed 
to  the  latent  state. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  my  investigations 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  — The  color  of  the  dress  has  no  sensible  influence  on  the 
loss  of  heat. 

2.  — All  fabrics  are  capable  of  absorbing  in  the  latent  state  a 
certain  quantity  of  hygrometric  water  ;  this  quantity,  which 
is  very  considerable  with  wool,  is  less  with  linen  and  especially 
with  cotton. 
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3. — This  absorption  takes  place  without  causing  any  immedi- 
ate loss  of  caloric  from  the  human  body. 

W  4. — The  color  of  the  dre3s  has  a  great  influence  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  solar  heat,  and  a  modification  of  the  external  sur- 
face is  sufficient  to  give  all  the  advantages  which  white  fabrics 
present  in  hot  climates  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  material 
itself. — London  Chemist,  from  Comptes  Mendus,  Dec,  1857. 


FORMULA  FOR  MAKING  A  SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  IRON 
AND  AMMONIA. 

By  Joseph  Roberts. 

Read  before  the  College,  March  4th,  1858. 


Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,       -  -        278  grains. 
Phosphate  of  Soda,        -       -     359  « 

Glacial  Phosphoric  Acid,  -        896  « 
Liquor  Amnionic,          -  q.  s. 

Sugar,       -  5|  ounces. 

Water,  -       -       -       -  q.  s. 


Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  sepa- 
rately, mix  the  solutions,  and  wash  well  the  resulting  phosphate 
of  iron.  Then  to  one-half  of  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water,  add  liquor  ammonia  until  it  is  saturated. 
To  the  other  half  of  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  in  a  like 
quantity  of  water,  add  the  moist  phosphate  of  iron,  and  dissolve 
by  a  gentle  heat.  Then  add  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia and  the  sugar,  and  evaporate  to  seven  fluid  ounces. 

This  gives  a  syrup  containing  thirty-six  grains  of  phosphate 
of  iron,  thirty-eight  grains  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  twenty- 
eight  grains  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  fluid  ounce,  or  4i  grains 
of  the  iron  salt,  4J  grains  of  the  amnioniacal  salt,  and  3i  grains 
of  the  acid  to  the  teaspoonful. 

The  preparation  seems  to  be  a  stable  one,  but  whether  it  be  a 
chemical  compound  in  which  the  iron  and  ammoniacal  salts  exist 
as  a  double  phosphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  or  whether  the  mix- 
ture be  merely  mechanical,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say— but  this 
I  feel  confident  of,  that  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia to  the  solution  of  the  soluble  phosphate  of  iron,  adds  greatly 
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to  the  stability  of  the  salt,  and  seems  to  counteract,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  its  proneness  to  pass  into  its  insoluble  state. 

Of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  preparation,  of  course,  I  can 
say  nothing,  but  merely  offer  it  as  a  syrup,  holding  in  solution  a 
large  amount  of  phosphatic  salt. — Jour n.  and  Trans.  Maryland 
Col.  Pharm.,  June,  1858. 


ON  COLLODION. 

By  Charles  Caspari. 

'  Read  before  the  College,  December  3d,  1857. 

Collodion  cotton  may  be  prepared  either  by  treating  cotton  in 
a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  By  using  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  I  obtained  a  good  preparation  of  collodion 
cotton  after  the  following  method  : 

Thirty-one  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1.83  sp.  gr.  to  be  well 
mixed  in  a  glass  cylinder  with  twenty  parts  of  pulverized  nitrate 
of  potash.  After  the  mixture  has  cooled  to  110°  F.,  one  part 
of  cotton  freed  of  all  impurities  is  mixed  with  it,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  36  or  40  hours,  in  a  temperature  of  75  to  80°  F. 
For  removing  the  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash,  the  cotton  thus 
prepared  must  be  well  washed  several  times  with  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  hot  water  poured  upon  it,  to  remove  all  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  is  retained  very  obstinately  by  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton. 

This  cotton,  after  being  strongly  pressed  and  almost  freed  of 
its  humidity  by  pressing  between  blotting  paper,  will  easily  dis- 
solve in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

For  preparing  collodion  cotton  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
I  availed  myself  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  following  pro- 
cesses : 

13  parts  of  Sulphuric  Acid  of  1.64  sp.  gr.,  and 
12  parts  of  Nitric  Acid  of  1.48  to  1.50  sp.  gr., 
or  14  to  16  parts  of  Sulphuric  Acid  1.83  sp.  gr., 
and  12  parts  of  Nitric  Acid  of  1.43  sp.  gr. 

The  acids  being  mixed  in  a  glass  cylinder  covered  with  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  the  mixture  cooled  to  40°  F.,  the  cotton  is  stirred 
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into  it,  and  left  standing  for  about  36  or  40  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  45  to  50°  F.  The  cotton  is  now  well  washed  with  cold 
water  and  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  to  remove  as 
much  of  the  humidity  as  possible.  This  cotton  dissolves  very 
quickly  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  Freshly  prepared 
collodion  cotton,  as  long  as  it  is  damp,  will  dissolve  quicker  and 
better  than  old,  which  is  quite  dry.  If  the  cotton  is  left  too  short 
a  time  in  the  acid  mixture,  it  gives  a  preparation  not  entirely 
soluble  in  the  ether  mixture ;  on  the  contrary,  a  longer  standing 
with  the  acid  mixture  has  never  proved  injurious,  either  to  the 
dissolving  or  other  qualities  of  the  cotton.  I  obtained  an  excel- 
lent preparation,  entirely  and  quite  easily  dissolving  in  the  ether 
mixture,  by  leaving  the  cotton  for  nine  days  in  the  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Whenever  the  acids  are  too  strong  or  not  strong  enough,  the 
cotton  will  not  dissolve  in  the  ether  mixture.  By  using  strong 
fuming  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  of  1.86  sp.  gr.  mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrate  of  potash,  the  cotton  is  converted  into 
a  very  excellent  gun  cotton,  but  being  insoluble  in  ether,  it  can- 
not be  used  for  collodion.  Both  collodion  and  gun  cottons  can 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  decomposed,  if 
proper  care  has  been  taken  to  remove  all  the  acid  by  washing 
freely  with  water. — Journ.  and  Trans.  Maryland  OoL  Pharm., 
June,  1858, 

Baltimore,  December,  1857. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SAVIN  CERATE,  AND  THE  FLUID 
EXTRACT  OF  SAVIN, 
By  I.  J.  Grahame. 

Read  before  the  College,  March  6th,  1857. 

The  formulae  of  the  several  Pharmacopoeias  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Savin  Cerate  are  all  more  or  less  objectionable.  That 
of  our  own  Pharmacopicea,  while  it  produces  a  tolerably  efficient 
ointment,  rendered  so  to  a  great  extent  by  the  employment  of 
Resin  Qerate  as  the  fatty  base  of  its  composition,  is  an  inelegant 
preparation  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  powder  of  Savin  in  a 
state  of  incorporation ;  to  obtain  which,  in  the  requisite  degree 
of  division,  it  is  necessary  to  be  submitted  to  the  drying  process. 
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whereby  a  great  portion  of  its  activity  is  dissipated  independent 
of  the  further  liability  of  it  being  sometimes  used  in  coarse 
powder. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the 
ointment  to  be  prepared  by  infusing  the  fresh  leaves  in  melted 
lard  and  wax — the  Edinburgh  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  the  fatty 
matter,  and  the  Dublin  by  incorporating  the  powder  with  simple 
ointment. 

From  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  Savin,  depending  as 
it  does  upon  volatile  oil  for  its  activity,  it  must  be  evident  that 
in  all  those  cases,  where  much  heat  is  employed,  the  resulting 
ointment  will  be  deficient  in  this  constituent.  I  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  the  following  formula  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia : — 

Take  of  Lard,       .       .       .       .       .       7 J  ounces. 
Resin,         .       .       .       .       •  li  " 
Yellow  Wax,    ....       3  « 
Fluid  Extract  of  Savin,  .    2  « 

Melt  together  the  Lard,  Resin  and  Wax,  and  when  nearly 
cool,  having  stirred  it  constantly,  add  the  fluid  extract,  and  con- 
tinue the  stirring  to  completion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  Fluid  Extract  of  Savin,  the  fol- 
lowing mode  is  proposed :  - 

Take  of  English  Savin,  in  fine  powder,  prepared  from  recently 
Dried  leaves  by  contusion,    .       .       .4  ounces. 
Alcohol  (about  90  per  cent.)   .       .        q.  s. 
Pour  on  the  Savin  sufficient  alcohol  to  dampen  the  powder, 
(ten  drachms.)    Pack  immediately  in  a  suitable  displacer,  with 
considerable  pressure,  and  having  placed  on  the  surface  a  piece 
of  perforated  paper,  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  when  six  fluid 
ounces  shall  have  passed,  put  aside  for  spontaneous  evaporation 
until  reduced  to  three  fluid  ounces — stirring  frequently,  mean- 
while, facilitates  the  process.     Continue  the  addition  of  the  al- 
cohol until  eight  fluid  ounces  more  pass  ;  reduce  this  by  water- 
bath  at  a  moderate  temperature  to  one  fluid  ounce,  and  mix  it 
with  the  previous  three  fluid  ounces. — Jour,  and  Trans,  of 
Maryland  College  of  Pharm.,  June  1858. 
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On  Santo nate  of  Quinia  and  Cinchonia.  By  M.  Pavesi. — It  is  well 
known  that  santonin  is  a  substance  analogous  to  the  fatty  acids,  and  allied 
in  a  certain  extent  to  the  volatile  oils,  without  acid  reaction,  but  forming 
with  bases  ( potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  baryta)  salts  which  crystallize.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  the  alkaloids  quinia  and  cinchonia.  The  author  takes 
to  make  the  latter  salts,  pure  santonin,  and  pure  cinchonia  (or  quinia), 
each  12 \  drachms,  ivory  black  2±-  drachms,  alcohol  36°  B.,  2  pounds 
(avoir.),  boil  them  together  in  a  small  alembic  for  a  few  minutes,  filter  the 
solution  through  paper,  and  distil  at  a  moderate  heat  in  a  water-bath  till 
reduced  to  25  ounces.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  to  a  cool  place  and 
left  for  24  hours,  that  the  santonate  of  cinchonia  may  crystallize.  It  is  then 
removed  to  a  filter,  and  the  crystals  dried  after  drainage. — Revue  Pharma- 
ceutique, 1857,  Dorvault. 


Nitrous  Fumigating  Powder. — Take  of  bi-sulphate  of  potassa  15  parts, 
nitrate  of  potassa  13  parts.  Pulverize  the  substances,  mix  them  well  and 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese  to  blacken  the  mixture. 

In  using  this  powder  it  is  thrown  pinch  by  pinch  on  a  hot  brick.  Im- 
mediately abundant  vapors  of  nitric  and  hyponitric  acids  are  disengaged. 
— Revue  Pharmaceutique,  1857. 


Ferrated  Protein. — This  compound  has  recently  been  employed  in  France. 
It  is  obtained  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of  eggs  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
washing  the  coagulum  with  very  dilute  muratic  acid  1  part  to  100,  till  all 
soluble  matter  is  removed,  then  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  containing  1  part  in  a  100,  at  the  temperature  of  122°  Fahr,  The 
albumen  thus  dissolved,  is  then  precipitated  agriin  by  strong  acetic  acid 
and  the  coagulum  washed  with  distilled  water  till  it  ceases  to  contain 
acetate  of  potash,  and  is  then  dried  in  a  stove.  Thus  prepared  it  is  white, 
tasteless,  and  odorless,  and  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  should 
be  preserved  in  close  bottles. 

Ferrated  protein  is  obtained  by  triturating  together  equal  parts  of  this 
powder  and  iron  by  hydrogen.  It  should  be  kept  closely  bottled,  as  it 
attracts  moisture,  which  rapidly  oxidizes  the  iron.  The  dose  is  from  2  to 
5  grains  daily  for  an  adult.— Revue  Pharmaceutique,  1857. 


New  Remedy  for  Consumption. — Er 'got  of  rye,  or  spurred  rye,  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Turin,  as  one  of  the  most 
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active  remedies  for  consumption.  Dr.  Parola,  the  author,  describes  its 
action  as  infallible,  if  not  in  curing  the  disease,  at  least  in  staying  the 
pulmonary  inflammation  which  constantly  accompanies  the  formation  of 
the  tubercle.  He  administers  thirty-one  grains  of  the  powder  per  day,  and 
suspends  it  every  four  or  five  days  for  forty-eight  hours.  When  the  stomach 
is  too  weak,  the  resinous  extract  may  be  administered  in  pills  instead  of 
the  powder,  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  quarter  grains,  or  else  a  portion  in 
a  solution  of  gum.  Quinine,  foxglove,  and  even  opium,  may  sometimes 
be  administered  together  with  it.  By  this  treatment  Dr.  Parola  has  cured 
sixteen  cases  out  of  thirty-one  of  alleged  confirmed  consumption  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage. — Scientific  American. 

Sulphurous  Acid. — The  application  of  this  acid  to  manufactures  has  been 
much  impeded  by  the  difficulty  which  the  preparation  of  its  solution  pre- 
sents on  a  large  scale  ;  for  the  production  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  given  in 
books,  is  always  dangerous,  especially  when  its  solution  has  to  be  prepared 
in  large  quantities.  This  difficulty  I  have  overcome  by  a  process  which  T 
here  give  to  the  public,  and  which  enables  me  to  prepare  thousands  of  gal- 
lons per  day  of  a  saturated  solution.  The  process  consists  in  burning 
sulphur  in  a  small  furnace,  and  conducting  the  acid  gas  through  earthen- 
ware tubes,  surrounded  with  water,  so  as  to  cool  them.  It  is  then  made  to 
ascend  through  a  wooden  column,  forty  feet  high,  and  about  four  feet  wide, 
filled  with  pumice-stone  which  has  been  previously  washed  with  muratic  acid, 
and  then  with  water.  Whilst  the  acid  ascends  through  the  porous  pumice- 
stone,  it  meets  a  certain  and  known  quantity  of  water  descending,  which 
dissolves  the  acid.  By  opening,  more  or  less,  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  a  more  or  less  rapid  current  is  established.  With  a  little  care,  a 
saturated  solution  runs  out  constantly  from  the  bottom  of  the  column  into 
a  confined  reservoir,  in  which  it  is  stored  for  use  until  required. 

I  was  led  to  contrive  the  above  process  from  a  wish  to  use  sulphurous 
acid  in  sugar  refining,  convinced  that  it  would  be  far  superior  to  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  (which  was  so  strongly  recommended  a  few  years  ago  by  M. 
Dumas  and  M.  Melsens),  because,  that  by  its  volatility  it  would  not  re- 
main in  the  syrups  or  molasses,  and  give  them,  as  the  sulphate  does,  a 
disagreeable  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  lime  of  the  sulphate  remaining  in 
the  syrup  as  acetate  or  lactate.  These  anticipations  were  not  only  realized, 
but  I  also  found  that  sulphurous  acid  possesses  two  advantages  for  the 
sugar  refiner :  First,  that  it  stops  the  fermentation  of  his  hot  liquors  as 
they  come  out  of  the  filters  ;  and  secondly,  when  properly  applied,  it  tends 
to  prevent  the  re-coloration  of  the  liquors  during  their  concentration  in  the 
vacuum  pan.  In  practice'  I  found  that  very  successful  results  were  obtained 
by  adding  two  gallons  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  every 
one  hundred  gallons  of'decolorized  liquor,  as  it  left  the  char  filter,  and  was 
collected  in  tanks,  until  pumped  up  or  run  into  the  vacuum  pan. — Professor 
F.  Crace  Calvert,  in  Scientific  American. 
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On  a  new  Method  of  obtaining  Carbonate  of  Potash  from  Felspar  and 
similar  Minerals.  By  Dr.  E.  Meyer. — The  author's  process  consists  essen- 
tially in  decomposing  the  mineral  by  calcination  with  lime,  and  then  treat- 
ing it  with  water  under  a  pressure  of  7  to  8  atmospheres.  With  felspar  14 
to  19  equivs.  of  lime  are  used  to  1  equiv.  of  felspar,  or  to  100  parts  of  fel- 
spar 139  to  188  parts  of  lime. 

The  lime  is  employed  either  as  hydrate  or  in  the  form  of  chalk ;  it  is 
intimately  mixed  with  the  felspar  to  a  plastic  mass,  which  is  made  into 
round  balls  of  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  slowly  dried,  and  then  exposed  to 
a  temperature  between  a  bright  red  and  a  white  heat.  The  temperature 
must  be  so  high,  that  the  mass,  after  burning,  may  contain  neither  carbo- 
nate of  lime  nor  uncombined  caustic  lime.  It  should  therefore  exhibit  a 
very  inconsiderable  elevation  of  temperature  with  water.  It  is'  usually 
caked  together.  Of  course,  for  such  a  decomposition  a  very  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  felspar  and  lime  is  requisite.  The  more  lime  employed,  the 
shorter  the  time  necessary.  After  burning,  the  mass  is  powdered  and 
heated  with  water  in  a  vessel  capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  8  atmos- 
pheres, in  which  the  decomposition  is  completed  in  2  to  4  hours.  The  solu- 
tion above  the  powder  (which  is  never  firmly  solidified,  as  the  formation  of 
steam  probably  prevents  cohesion)  is  caustic  to  the  touch,  is  free  from  hy- 
drate of  lime,  and  always  contains  all  the  soda,  and  potash  to  the  amount 
of  about  9  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  felspar  employed. 

A  second  extraction  of  the  powder  freed  from  the  solution  of  potash  is 
of  no  great  use  ;  little  potash,  but  plenty  of  lime  is  dissolved  ;  the  latter 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  solution  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  continue  the  extraction  longer  than  4  hours. 

If  the  alkaline  solution,  after  saturation  with  carbonic  acid,  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  little  alumina  and  silica  separate  first  of  all  ;  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  then  crystallizes,  and  at  last  carbonate  of  potash  remains, 
which,  when  pure  minerals  are  employed,  is  perfectly  free  from  other 
acids. 

As  regards  the  mass  remaining  insoluble  in  water,  the  very  intimate 
mixture  of  its  constituents  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Portland  cement,  the  composition  of  which  varies  within  the  same 
limits.  These  cements,  however,  sometimes  contain  more  alumina.  This 
want  of  alumina,  if  it  be  a  defect  at  all,  is  easily  supplied  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  clay,  with  which  the  residue  need  only  be  mixed.  The  author 
has  found,  however,  that  the  powder  taken  out  of  the  kettle,  and  again  * 
strongly  calcined,  sets  very  rapidly  and  firmly  under  water,  so  that  the 
addition  of  clay  is  unnecessary. 

As  a  matter  of  course  this  mode  of  preparation  will  not  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  pure  felspar,  as  other  felspar  or  minerals  containing  potash, 
must  also  be  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  many 
granites  which  contain  about  7  per  cent,  of  potash^  and  from  which  the 
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manufacture  of  potash  would  appear  to  be  remunerative.  Of  course,  in 
this  case,  the  chemical  composition  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
amount  of  lime  added  to  be  modified  accordingly.  All  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  establish  the  proportion  of  3  or  4  equivs.  of  base  to  1  equiv.  of  acid, 
in  which  potash,  soda,  lithia,  lime,  and  magnesia  are  to  be  regarded  as 
bases;  and  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  as  acids.  Any  chlorine  or 
fluorine  that  may  exist  has  no  influence  ;  and  magnesia,  instead  of  being 
injurious,  has  been  found  to  be  preferable  to  lime  for  the  separation  of  pot- 
ash. Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  mica,  which  would  play  an  impor- 
tant part  when  granite  is  employed,  is  far  more  easily  decomposed  than 
felspar,  for,  as  Mitscherlich  has  lately  discovered,  it  is  even  completely  de- 
composed by  muriatic  acid  in  a  glass  tube  at  212°  F. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  carrying  out  this  process  on  a  large  scale 
are  now  to  be  referred  to  ;  these,  however,  may  easily  require  modification 
by  local  and  other  circumstances. 

As  the  abundant  result  in  potash  depends  especially  upon  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  felspar,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  effected  by  a  very 
intimate  mixture  with  lime,  the  greatest  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fine 
division  of  the  substances  to  be  employed,  in  order  that  in  the  intermix- 
ture the  portions  of  felspar  may  be  in  contact  with  the  lime  in  many  places. 
The  felspar,  or  the  mineral  containing  felspar  (of  course,  only  granites  with  a 
small  proportion  of  quartz  will  be  operated  on),  is  burnt  in  a  furnace  which 
works  uninterruptedly,  or  in  any  reverberatory  furnace,  taken  out  of  the 
fire  whilst  still  red-hot  and  thrown  into  water.  By  this  treatment  it  will 
be  split  in  every  direction,  and  rendered  sufficiently  soft  for  further  divi- 
sion. It  is  then  powdered  under  stampers  or  between  cast-iron  crushing 
rollers,  and  afterwards  ground  with  water  upon  mill-stones.  The  bottom 
stone  and  the  runner  must  be  of  quartz  or  granite,  and  possess  consider- 
able weight.  The  finely  ground  powder  is  then  passed  through  sieves  into 
the  lixiviating  apparatus,  very  finely  lixiviated,  and  conducted  into  pits  to 
settle.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  only  to  employ  fine  lixiviated 
powder  in  the  manufacture,  as  this  greatly  facilitates  and  hastens  the 
decomposition  by  ignition,  and  causes  a  saving  in  fuel.  The  time  occupied 
in  lixiviation  is  not  so  considerable,  as  it  might  appear  at  the  first  glance, 
as  the  rule  adopted  in  the  porcelain  factories  is  not  to  be  applied  here. 
The  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  felspar  causes  it  to  settle  far  more 
rapidly  than  clay  ;  it  is  unnecessary,  as  in  porcelain  factories,  to  bestow 
great  care  on  purity,  on  the  exclusion  of  dust,  iron,  &c,  so  that  the  simplest 
arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  coarser  powder  is,  of  course, 
ground  again. 

A  similar  fine  division  is  required  for  the  lime,  and  when  this  is  employ- 
ed in  the  burnt  state,  it  is  most  completely  effected  by  slaking.  Neverthe- 
less, when  circumstances  admit  of  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  balls  or  cakes  prepared  with  it 
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shrink  less  in  drying,  and  retain  more  cohesion  and  solidity  in  the  fire.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  lixiviation  is  necessary. 

In  any  case  the  lime  and  felspar  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  finest  division 
before  they  are  mixed  together.  The  author  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  anything  about  the  proportionate  weights  beyond  what  has  been  already 
stated  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  numbers,  as  they  would  be  dif- 
ferent for  each  raw  material,  for  which  reason  a  preliminary  analysis  is 
necessary.  So  much  lime  must  always  be  added,  that  3  or  4  equivs.  of  base 
may  be  presented  to  1  equiv.  of  acid.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
as  the  materials  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mud,  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  them  must  be  determined,  when  the  proper  quantities  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  measure  upon  this  basis.  Measuring  in  this  way  is  more  exact 
and  convenient  than  weighing. 

The  intimate  mixture  of  the  materials  is  most  conveniently  effected  by 
means  of  a  clay-mill,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  now  well  known.  The 
paste  is  allowed  to  pass  through  until  it  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  As 
soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  mixture  issuing  from  the  clay-mill  is  cut  by 
the  machine  itself  into  cylindrical  pieces  of  5  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  2 
to  2§  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  slowly  dried,  and  then  put  in  the 
furnace  to  be  burnt. 

The  best  furnace  for  burning  the  mass  is  the  porcelain  furnace,  because 
a  more  uniform  heat  can  be  attained  in  all  parts  of  it  than  in  the  ordinary 
tile-furnaces.  The  latter  may,  however,  be  employed.  A  blast-furnace 
with  a  permanent  blast  would  also  be  suitable,  although  inequalities  of 
temperature  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  it  in  different  parts.  The  porcelain 
furnaces  may  be  2  or  3  stages  high,  and  be  furnished  with  4  or  6 
charges.  Any  fuel  may  be  used,  as  the  ashes  carried  on  by  the  draught 
cannot  produce  the  same  injury  here  as  in  the  burning  of  porcelain.  The 
necessary  temperature  is  a  bright  red  heat,  but  it  should  be  ascertained  for 
each  material  by  some  preliminary  trial  burnings,  as  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  fusibility  plays  an  important  part,  and  fusion  is  not  necessary. 
The  cylinders  contract  considerably  by  burning,  and  are  partly  broken  up. 
They  are  ground,  and  then  mixed  with  water  in  the  steam-kettle,  in  which 
the  decomposition  is  to  take  place. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  easy  management,  several  kettles  are 
heated  by  the  steam  of  one  generator.  It  is  then  unnecessary  to  moderate 
the  fire  during  the  emptying  of  the  kettles,  but  the  refrigeration  necessary 
for  emptying  and  filling  them  may  be  produced  by  simply  shutting  off  the 
steam.  A  double  bottom  is  also  unnecessary,  as  a  solidification  of  the  mass 
and  consequent  overheating  of  the  wall  of  the  kettle  cannot  take  place. 
The  powder  is  put  into  the  kettle  by  a  suitable  arrangement;  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water  is  let  in,  and  then  the  connexion  with  the  steam-genera- 
tor is  established.  Fluid  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  cock,  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  dissolved.  When  the  decomposition  is  completed,  the  solution 
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is  allowed  to  flow  out  into  clearing  vessels  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
When  the  suspended  pulverulent  mass  has  settled,  the  supernatant  lye  is 
conducted  into  the  evaporating  pans.  The  powder  remaining  in  the  kettle 
is  cleaned  out,  and  new  masses  immediately  introduced,  so  that  the  working 
of  the  kettle  is  continued  uninterruptedly.  The  lye,  which  contains  caus- 
tic potash  and  soda,  is  either  sold  as  such,  or  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
by  passing  the  air  of  the  fire  over  it,  by  which  the  evaporation  is  hastened 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  decomposition  has  been  complete,  no  lime  sepa- 
rates in  this  process,  but  only  alumina  and  silica,  which  were  dissolved  in 
the  caustic  lime ;  this  sediment  is  raked  together  and  removed.  During 
the  subsequent  cooling  the  carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes,  whilst  the  more 
soluble  carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained  by  calcination.  The  carbonate  of 
potash  thus  obtained  is  almost  chemically  pure,  and  far  preferable  to  any 
prepared  from  the  ashes  of  plants. 

The  powder  taken  out  of  the  kettle  and  the  clearing  vessels,  which  may 
be  again  lixiviated  to  furnish  a  lye  which  may  be  employed  afterwards  in- 
stead of  water,  contains  the  constituents  of  a  hydraulic  cement.  It  is 
made  into  balls,  or,  by  means  of  a  clay-mill,  into  cylinders,  either  by  itself, 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  clay,  and  then  burnt  in  a  furnace.  After 
burning,  the  pieces  are  pounded  in  the  dry  state,  finely  ground  between' 
granite  rollers,  and  sifted  ;  they  then  furnish  a  cement  which  resembles 
Portland  cement  in  its  composition,  but  far  exceeds  it  in  homogeneity. — 
London  Chem.  Gaz.,from  Dingier 's  Polytechn.  Journ, 
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The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, r 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Third  day,  (Tuesday)  the 
14th  day  of  September  next  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  conditions  of  membership  are  explained 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Constitution. 

Article  I. 

r"  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Its  aim  shall  be  to  unite  the  educated  and  reputable  Pharmaceutists  and  Drug- 
gists of  the  United  States  in  the  following  objects  : 

1st.  To  improve  and  regulate  the  drug  market,  by  preventing  the  importation 
of  inferior,  adulterated  or  deteriorated  drugs,  and  by  detecting  and  exposing 
home  adulteration. 

2d.  To  establish  the  relations  between  druggists,  pharmaceutists,  physicians 
and  the  people  at  large,  upon  just  principles,  which  shall  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  tend  to  mutual  strength  and  advantage. 

3d.  To  improve  the  science  and  the  art  of  Pharmacy  by  diffusing  scientific 
knowledge  among  apothecaries  and  druggists,  fostering  pharmaceutical  litera- 
ture, developing  talent,  stimulating  discovery  and  invention,  and  encouraging 
home  production  and  manufacture  in  the  several  departments  of  the  drug  busi- 
ness. 


4th.  To  regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment  so  as  to  pre- 
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vent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  flowing  from  deficient  training  in  the 
responsible  duties  of  preparing,  dispensing  and  selling  medicines. 

5th.  To  suppress  empyricism,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  the  dispen- 
sing and  sale  of  medicines  to  regularly  educated  druggists  and  apothecaries. 

Article  II. — Of  the  Members. 

Section  1.  Every  pharmaceutist  or  druggist  of  good  moral  and  professional 
standing,  whether  in  business  on  his  own  account,  retired  from  business  or  em- 
ployed by  another,  who,  after  duly  considering  the  objects  of  the  Association 
and  the  obligations  of  this  Constitution,  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  them,  is 
eligible  to  membership. 

Section  2.  The  mode  of  admission  to  membership  shall  be  as  follows  :  Any 
person  eligible  to  membership  may  apply  to  any  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  report  his  application  to  the  said  Committee.  If  after  investi- 
gating his  claims  they  shall  approve  his  election,  they  shall  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable  report  his  name  to  the  Association,  and  he  may  be  elected  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  on  ballot.  Should  an  application  occur  in  the 
recess,  the  members  of  the  Committee  may  give  their  approval  in  writing,  which, 
if  unanimous,  and  endorsed  by  the  President,  shall  constitute  him  a  member, 
and  the  fact  be  reported  to  the  Association  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  become  a  member  of  this  Association  until  he  shall 
have  signed  this  Constitution,  and  paid  his  annual  contribution  for  the  current 
year.  All  persons  who  become  members  shall  be  considered  as  permanent 
members,  but  may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Section  4.  Every  member  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  snm  of 
two  dollars  as  his  yearly  contribution,  and  is  liable  to  lose  his  right  of  member- 
ship by  neglecting  to  pay  said  contribution  for  three  successive  years.  Members 
shall  be  entitled,  on  the  payment  of  three  dollars,  to  receive  a  certificate  of  mem- 
ship  signed  by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary,  covenanting  to 
return  the  same  to  the  proper  officer  on  relinquishing  their  connection  with  the 
Association. 

Section  5.  Every  local  Pharmaceutical  Association  shal!  be  entitled  to  five- 
delegates  in  the  annual  meetings,  who,  if  present,  become  members  of  the 
Association,  on  signing  the  Constitution,  without  being  ballotted  for. 

Section  6.  Pharmaceutists,  Chemists,  and  other  scientific  men  who  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  distinction,  may  be  elected  honorary  members  upon  the 
same  conditions  and  under  the  same  rules  as  appertain  to  active  members.  They 
shall  not,  however,  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  funds,  nor  shall  they  be 
eligible  to  hold  office  or  to  vote  at  the  meetings. 

Section  7.  Members  who  have  paid  their  annual  contribution  for  ten  succes- 
sive years  shall  be  considered  life  members,  and  exempt  from  their  yearly  pay- 
ments, and  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

CHARLES  ELLIS?  President, 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  20th,  1858, 
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Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  1858. — Our 
readers  will  observe  at  page  379  the  official  call  of  the  next  meeting  of  this 
body,  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  September  next.  The  place 
of  meeting  fixed  upon  is  the  most  southerly  yet  appointed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  our  Southern  friends  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present,  a3  heretofore 
the  representation  from  the  South  has  been  very  limited.  As  Pharmacy, 
like  medicine,  knows  no  sectionalism,  save  that  which  arises  from  earnest 
effort,  and  as  for  many  reasons  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  the  counte- 
nance and  counsel  of  pharmaceutists  in  Southern  localities,  we  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  National  Capital.  Of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  reported  on  and  continued,  those  of  domestic  adulterations  and 
the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  concern  the  apothecaries  and  druggists 
of  every  State,  and  on  which  almost  every  one  may  have  something  to  say 
or  communicate  in  writing.  Of  the  Special  Committees,  many  have  interest- 
ing subjects  to  report  on,  and  with  even  moderate  diligence  much  valua- 
ble information  may  be  developed.  Apart  from  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  meeting,  the  many  interesting  features  of  Washington  and  its  vicinity, 
will  doubtless  have  their  weight  in  attracting  members  and  others  to  attend. 

School  of  Pharmacy. — The  attention  of  druggists  and  apothecaries,  and 
their  assistants  and  apprentices,  is  requested  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  appended  sheet.  Those  who  desire  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  school,  may  obtain  it  by  addressing  Prof. 
Robert  Bridges,  20th  street,  near  George  street,  Philada.  * 

Home  Adulterations. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject, 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  has  sent  us  the  following 
notice,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every  one  interested  in  the  arrest  of 
that  great  evil,  the  domestic  adulteration  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Faet» 
of  all  kinds,  bearing  on  the  subject,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Committee, 
and  especially  well  authenticated  instances  of  adulteration.  What  the  Com- 
mittee particularly  want  to  know,  is  "  what  is  adulterated  ?  where  ?  and  by 
whom  V  The  Committee,  it  will  be  perceived,  appeal  to  physicians  as  well 
as  apothecaries.  The  physician  sometimes  has  opportunities  to  discover 
adulterations  through  the  inefficiency  of  medicines  prescribed,  and  being 
pecuniarily  disinterested,  he  may  do  much  service  to  the  cause  by  commu- 
nicating with  the  Committee. 

TO  DRUGGISTS,  APOTHECARIES  AND  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Committee  on  Home  Adulterations  hope  to  report  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber,— and  earnestly  solicit/acfc  from  all  interested  upon  the  subject.  Such 
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communications  may  be  sent,  with  samples,  if  possible,  to  either  member  of 
the  Committee,  who  will  pay  the  expense  of  such  transmission  if  required. 

C.  B.  Guthrie,  88  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

C.  T.  Carney,  Boston. 

Wm.  Fiske,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

A.  P.  Sharpe,  Baltimore. 


Fluid  Extracts. — Occasionally,  in  our  capacity  as  Editor,  we  are  the 
recipient  of  specimens  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as  extracts, 
fluid  extracts,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  giviDg  an  expression  in  regard  to  their 
merits.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  worth  any- 
thing to  the  consumer,  unless  an  amount  of  investigation  is  entered  into 
that  is  inconvenient  to  an  Editor,  and  often  difficult  to  accomplish  where 
the  opinion  is  based,  as  it  should  be,  on  therapeutic  observations  by  com- 
petent physicians.  A  proximate  principle,  as  an  article  of  manufacture, 
if  pure,  may  be  pronounced  on  by  its  merely  chemical  characters  by  a  com- 
petent chemical  examiner,  it  being  assumed  that  the  therapeutist  has  pre- 
viously decided  its  merit  in  the  scale  of  medicines.  In  galenical  preparations, 
where  but  one  formula  exists,  as  regards  proportional  strength  and  modus 
operandi,  a  good  pharmaceutist  can  generally  give  an  opinion  of  value, 
based  on  sensible  properties  by  comparison  ;  but  where  each  manufacturer 
has  a  process  and  often  a  proportion  of  his  own,  opinions  become  little 
more  than  guesses  with  a  very  doubtful  degree  of  certainty.  Besides,  one 
uses  sugar,  another  alcohol,  and  a  third  both,  as  the  preservative  agents, 
thus  modifying  the  sensible  properties  of  the  preparations,  and  more  or 
less  masking  the  active  principles. 

It  seems  now  pretty  well  established  that  fluid  extracts,  as  a  class,  meet 
the  favorable  opinion  of  physicians,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance to  the  medical  profession  that  some  efficient  action  be  taken  by 
the  pharmaceutists  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  set  of  formulae, — that  is 
one  for  each  class, — which  shall  govern  the  manufacturer,  whether  he  be 
apothecary,  druggist,  or  manufacturing  pharmaceutist,  as  regards  the  pro- 
portion of  the  drug  and  the  menstrua  to  be  used  in  extraction  and  the 
agent  for  their  preservation.  With  these  points  established,  it  is  clear,  that 
any  marked  differences  in  these  preparations  could  be  readily  detected,  and 
these  differences  would  be  attributed  to  inferiority  of  material  or  unskilful 
manipulation.  These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the  reception  of 
some  samples  of  fluid  extracts  from  Henry  Thayer  &  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  accompanied  by  a  circular,  a  price  current,  and  a  list  of 
formulae  for  making  derivative  preparations. 

On  a  former  occasion  (Jan.,  1856,)  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
fluid  extracts  of  this  House  were  prepared  with  alcohol  in  lieu  of  sugar, 
"but  in  saying  so  we  had  no  intention  of  conveying  the  idea  that  these  gen- 
tlemen appear  to  have  drawn  from  our  remarks,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
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quotation  from  their  circular,  viz.  :  "  We  originated  the  class  of  extracts  pos- 
sessing the  form  of  dense  clear  solutions,  credit  for  which  is  given  us  in  the 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  for  Jan.,  1856,"  &c.  The  remarks  upon  which  this 
assertion  is  based  is  as  follows  : — "  A  peculiarity  of  these  extracts  is  that 
they  all  contain  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  as  the  means  of  preservation, 
whether  made  with  that  menstruum  or  not."  "  They  may  therefore  be  look- 
ed upon  as  concentrated  tinctures,  with  about  half  the  usual  proportion  of 
alcohol  found  in  that  class  of  medicines."  Long  before  we  had  seen  these 
preparations  we  had  published  recipes  for  alcoholic  fluid  extracts,  as  those 
of  valerian,  buchu,  cimicifuga,  etc. 

The  particular  samples  sent  to  us  on  this  occasion,  are  the  fluid  extracts 
of  Conium,  Podophyllum,  Jugland,  Scillse,  Cinchona  and  Ipecac.  So  far  as 
a  careful  inspection  of  their  sensible  properties  goes,  we  believe  them  to  be 
excellent  in  quality.  In  the  podophyllum  there  is,  after  standing  a  month, 
some  light  brown  sediment,  supposed  to  be  resin  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  menstruum  so  slightly  alcoholic  will  retain  this  important  ingre- 
dient in  solution,  unless  aided  by  an  alkali.  The  ipecac  is  so  strongly 
marked  in  odor  as  to  be  readily  recognised  by  smell  alone.  The  butternut 
has  the  pungency  of  the  bark  well  defined,  and  the  conium  possesses  the 
peculiar  odor  of  the  recently  dried  plant,  without  any  mousey  smell  of  conia. 
The  squill  is  a  reddish-brown,  thin,  syrupy  liquid,  owing  its  consistence  al- 
most entirely  to  the  soluble  matter  of  the  drug,  and  is  a  beautiful  prepara- 
tion. The  extract  of  calisaya  bark  differs  from  that  made  by  Mr.  Taylor's 
formula  in  being  transparent,  it  containing  both  sugar  and  alcohol;  yet  we 
observe  a  resinous  looking  deposit,  showing  that  despite  the  alcohol,  the 
cinchonic  red  will,  as  in  the  simple  tincture,  be  slowly  deposited. 

We  have  some  views  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  manufacturing  pharmacy, 
that  might  be  well  brought  in  here,  but  space  and  time  admonish  us  to 
seek  another  occasion. 


The  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia  College  op  Pharmacy. 
— Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  in  the  night  following  the  9th  of 
March  last,  the  Hall  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  was  fired  by 
an  incendiary,  in  the  lower  hall,  by  igniting  a  mass  of  scientific  journals 
gathered  from  the  tables,  which  he  had  piled  up  against  one  of  the  cabinet 
eases.  Fortunately  the  alarm  was  given  early,  but  not  until  the  entire 
contents  of  one  of  the  cases  was  destroyed,  and  about  half  of  another  case 
including  nearly  all  of  the  rare  and  valuable  specimens  from  Dr.  Royle, 
brought  from  London  by  Ellis  Yarnall,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  which  were 
from  the  East  India  Company's  contribution  to  the  great  exhibition  of  1851. 
The  library,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  suffered  severely  in  the  de- 
struction of  binding,  and  about  fifty  volumes  accidentally  in  one  of  the  cabi- 
net cases  were  totally  destroyed.  The  fire  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
room  where  it  originated,  and  owing  to  the  judicious  use  of  water  by  the  fire- 
men, the  destruction  of  property,  and  especially  of  the  books,  was  compara- 
tively small.    The  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  blister  the  paint  in  all  parts  of 
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the  room,  even  fifty  feet  from  the  fire,  and  to  crack  the  glass  in  the  window? 
and  picture  frames.  No  damage  was  done  by  water  in  either  of  the  lecture 
rooms  above.  The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance,  but  unfortunately  the 
money  cannot  restore  many  of  the  valuable  specimens  from  India.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  cabinet  and  library  are  now  engaged  in  their  restoration  as 
far  as  possible,  and  we  would  invite  contributions  of  specimens  and  book* 
from  members  and  others  who  feel  interested  in  the  Institution. 


Formulary  of  German  Officinal  Preparations  not  contained  in,  or  differing 
from,  Wood  &  Bache's  Dispensatory.  By  F.  F.  Maver,  Pharmaceutist.  Re- 
printed from  the  American  Druggists'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette- 
New  York:  Henry  Bridgeman  :  1858  ;  pp.  38,  24mo. 
This  little  pamphlet  will  be  found  useful  to  many  apothecaries,  who  do  not 
possess  the  large  works,  as  a  reference  for  many  of  the  non-officinal  prepara- 
tions that  are  sometimes  prescribed  by  German  and  other  physicians. 

Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy.  Published 
by  authority  of  that  College  Quarterly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Pp.  32. 
It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  chronicle  an  evidence  of 
advancement  on  the  part  of  our  Baltimore  brethren,  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory character,  and  which  shows  a  determination  to  progress  that  will  not 
be  stopped  by  trifling  obstacles.  It  is  something  new  to  see  a  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal  wholly  made  up  of  original  contributions  by  the  members  of 
a  society.  Its  tone  is  dignified,  the  articles  are  generally  well  written,  and 
were  all  read  at  meetings  of  the  College  previously  to  their  publication. 
Several  of  these  articles  have  been  transferred  to  this  number,  and  the 
"Journal  and  Transactions"  has  been  placed  on  our  list  of  exchanges. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He- 
organized  Dec.  9th,  1857. 
The  receipt  of  the  above  pamphlet  is  acknowledged.  By  it  we  learn  that 
the  officers  of  the  Society  for  1858  are  the  following: — President,  James 
O'Gallagher  ;  Vice  Presidents,  Theodore  Kalb  and  Henry  Reynolds;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Eugene  L.  Massot ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Alexander 
Leitch  ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Dornin  ;  Executive  Committee,  Joseph  Murphy, 
Wm.  B.  Parker,  Thomas  Scott,  Enno  Saunders,  A.  Godron  ;  Committee  on 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  Enno  Saunders,  Joseph  Murphy,  Theodore  Kalb, 
James  O'Gallagher,  Alexander  Leitch  ;  Committee  on  Unofficinal  Formula, 
Henry  Reynolds,  Eugene  L.  Massot,  Thomas  Scott,  Charles  Bang,  Alex. 
Leitch. 

We  observed  no  mention  of  Delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton, but  presume  they  have  been  appointed. 

Proceed  ings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  from  January  to  May  in- 
clusive, 1S58,  has  been  received,  and  the  «  Proceedings  "  have  been  placed 
on  our  exchange  list. 
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ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  QUINIA  SALTS  BY  THE  ACETATES, 
By  John  M.  Maisch. 

Mr.  J.  (he  lias  not  given  his  full  name)  in  the  Archiv  der 
Pharmacie,  1858,  April,  40,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  pharma- 
ceutists to  the  waste  of  quinia  which,  particularly  the  remainder 
of  pill  masses,  adheres  to  the  mortar  and  pestle,  and  he  suggests 
the  propriety  of  washing  these  instruments  with  a  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 
To  arrive  at  this  end,  he  recommends  to  mix  these  filtered 
washings  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
acetate  of  soda,  and,  after  standing  over  night,  separate  the 
crystals,  which  he  alleges  are  sulphate  of  quinia  ;  the  mother 
liquor,  he  remarks,  has  still  a  strongly  bitter  taste ;  he  rejects 
the  employment  of  acetate  of  potassa,  because  he  fears  to  ob- 
tain the  quinine  salt  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potassa. 

In  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  1855,  97,  I  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  incompatibility  of  sulphate  of  quinia  with  the 
acetates,  and  declared  the  crystals  formed  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  salts  to  be  the  acetate  of  quinia.  I  have  stated  there  how 
I  satisfied  myself  about  the  absence  of  metallic  bases,  but 
omitted  to  mention  that  I  had  tested  the  crystals  obtained  by 
means  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and  found  them  to  produce  no  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  barium,  consequently  free  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  my  collection  of  chemicals  I  have  a  specimen  marked 
"  Acetate  of  Quinia,"  which,  according  to  my  notes,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  decompositions  of  sulphate  of  quinia  with  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  acetate  of  magnesia.  On  reading  the  paper  quoted 
above,  curiosity  prompted  me  to  test  this  specimen  for  sulphuric 
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acid ;  and  after  dissolving  some  in  muriatic  acid,  I  received,  to 
my  surprise,  a  considerable  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta ; 
its  quantity  precluded  the  supposition  of  an  accidental  admixture 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  magnesia  from  careless  washing  of 
the  crystals;  moreover,  they  burned  on  platina  foil  without 
leaving  any  stain,  and  caustic  potassa  evolved  no  ammonia  from 
their  solution,  and  thus  the  absence  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
was  established.  Their  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  was  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  the  quinia  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  neutralized 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crystalline  precipitate  was  the  result,  dissolving  in 
boiling  water,  but  reappearing  on  cooling,  and  soluble  in  nitric 
acid ;  it  was  acetate  of  silver,  and  my  specimen,  therefore,  is  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  and  acetate  of  quinia. 

To  clear  up  this  seeming  mystery  I  undertook  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, of  which  I  here  give  the  results,  remarking  that 
sulphuric  and  acetic  acids  were  sought  for  in  the  above  indicated 
way  :  hydrochloric  acid  by  its  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  metallic  oxides  by  burning  the  substance  upon  platina  foil. 

If  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  acetate  of  an  alkali 
are  so  diluted  that  a  precipitate  does  not  appear  until  after  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  the  separated  and  washed  prismatic 
needles  are  pure  acetate  of  quinia. 

If  the  solutions  are  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a  precipitate 
within  a  few  seconds,  it  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  acetate  of 
quinia,  if  the  solutions  had  not  been  well  mixed  or  stirred  before 
the  appearance  of  the  precipitate.  In  this  case,  doubtless,  the 
alkaline  acetate  is  decomposed  by  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  dissolved  bisulphate  of  quinia,  whose  nearly  insoluble 
monosulphate  crystallizes  before  another  portion  of  the  acetate 
has  had  time  to  act  upon  it,  because  the  thus  liberated  acetic 
acid  is  unable  to  hold  an  equivalent  quantity  of  this  sulphate  in 
solution  ;  while  another  portion  of  the  quinia  salt  comes  in  suf- 
ficiently close  contact  with  the  acetate  to  be  decomposed  by  it. 
This  view  of  the  reaction  acquires  certainty  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  solutions  is  well  stirred 
before  and  during  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  precipitate,  it 
will  contain  but  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  the  mixed  ace- 
tate and  sulphate  of  quinia  be  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor 
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at  a  boiling  heat,  the  crystals  appearing  on  the  cooling  of  the 
liquid  are  pure  acetate  of  quinia  free  of  sulphate. 

The  solution  of  six  grains  of  quinia  in  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
if  rapidly  and  well  mixed  with  one  or  two  drachms  of  a  nearly 
concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  any  of  the  alkalies,  is  thick- 
ened by  a  curdy-looking  precipitate,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be 
inverted  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  ;  after  expressing  and  washing 
with  cold  water,  it  contains  neither  alkali  nor  sulphuric  acid, 
but  is  pure  acetate  of  quinia. 

The  precipitates  obtained  from  solutions  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
by  acetate  of  magnesia,  if  washed  until  free  of  magnesia,  do  not 
contain  any  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetate  of  quinia  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  sulphate  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  After  the  fore- 
going experiments  this  last  result  might  have  been  predicted, 
but  the  experiment  was  made  to  entirely  refute  the  assertion 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  being  merely  insoluble  in  the  acetates  ;  if 
this  was  the  case,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  quinia  might  be  expected 
to  be  decomposed  by  a  soluble  sulphate  with  the  separation  of 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  to  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperature:  such  a  solution  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  acetic  acid 
necessary  for  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  quinia  being  also  suffi- 
cient to  keep  in  solution  all  the  acetate  of  quinia  that  may  be 
formed. 

Solutions  of  the  bimuriate  of  quinia  are  likewise  precipitated 
by  the  acetates  ;  the  precipitates,  when  well  washed,  are  also 
pure  acetate  of  quinia,  free  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  follows,  that  the  salts  of  quinia 
are  decomposed  by  the  acetates,  and  that  the  decompositions 
may  be  made  complete  at  the  boiling  point  as  well  as  at  ordinary 
temperature,  although,  if  the  solutions  are  not  well  mixed,  the 
precipitate  may  contain,  besides  acetate,  more  or  less  sulphate 
of  quinia.  Accordingly  the  preparation  of  pure  acetate  of  quinia 
is  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  the  solution  of  the  bisulphate  of 
quinia  is  mixed  with  a  boiling  solution  of  any  acetate  in  excess, 
the  crystals  appearing  after  cooling  are  filtered  off  by  linen, 
expressed,  washed  with  cold  water,  dried  and  kept  in  well 
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stoppered  bottles,  as  they  rapidly  lose  a  part  of  their  water  of 
crystallization  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  mother-liquors 
having  an  acid  reaction,  contain  a  not  insignificant  amount  of 
quinia  in  solution,  and  ought  to  he  precipitated  by  ammonia  to 
gain  this  valuable  alkaloid. 

If  the  washings  of  mortars  are  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the  quinia  in  the  form  of  the  medicinal  sulphate,  they 
must  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the 
usual  way  with  sulphuric  acid,  animal  charcoal,  &c. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1858. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ANTHEMIS  COTULA. 
By  William  H.  Warner. 

(Extracted  from  an  Inaugural  Essay.) 

The  Anthemis  Cotula  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  is  now  abundantly  naturalized  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  known  by  the  common  name? 
«  May  Weed,"  «  Wild  Chamomile,"  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which  this  plant  is 
held  by  the  medical  profession,  it  nevertheless  possesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  activity,  and  has  been  selected  as  a  fit  subject 
for  analysis. 

An  infusion  was  prepared  by  macerating  the  bruised  flowers 
in  cold  water  for  24  hours.  This  had  a  reddish  brown  color  and 
presented  the  following  reactions  with  tests  : 

1.  It  reddens  a  solution  of  litmus. 

2.  It  caused  a  grayish-black  color  with  a  sesquisalt  of  iron. 

3.  It  yielded  a  copious  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  subace- 
tate  of  lead. 

4.  With  lime  water  it  produced  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and  oxalic  acids. 

5.  With  solution  of  ammonia  it  afforded  a  white  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  lime,*  this  salt  existing  in  a  soluble  state  through  the 
agency  of  the  oxalic  acid  indicated  in  the  fourth  experiment. 

6.  The  infusion  when  boiled  for  short  time,  deposited  a  small 
portion  of  coagulated  albumen. 

[*  This  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct ;  oxalic  acid  in  solution 
is  precipitated  by  lime  water,  though  the  acid  is  in  large  excess. — Ed. 
Am.  Journ.  Pharm. 
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A  decoction  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in  water ; 
this  resembles  the  infusion,  except  in  being  a  little  darker  colored. 
Tested  with  iodine  it  contains  no  starch. 

Four  hundred  grains  of  the  freshly  dried  flowers  were  ex- 
hausted with  absolute  alcohol  in  a  displacement  apparatus.  The 
tincture  had  a  light  green  color,,  and  appeared  to  contain  all  the 
sensible  properties  of  the  plant.  The  tincture  was  then  carefully 
concentrated  till  most  of  the  alcohol  had  evaporated,  when  a 
dark  green  semi-fluid  fatty  substance  [oleo-resin  ?  ]  separated, 
analogous  to  fixed  oil,  being  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  the  volatile  oils  and  caustic  potassa  ;  its  odor  was  like  that 
of  the  flowers  ;  its  taste  was  at  first  bitter,  afterwards  leaving  a 
lasting,  almost  insupportable  burning  impression  upon  the  tongue. 
A  small  portion  was  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  arm  for  a  short 
time  and  then  removed,  when  it  was  found  to  have  produced 
considerable  rubefacience,  which  resulted  in  complete  vesication 
by  the  production  of  a  well  developed  blister.  This  substance 
weighed  39  grains. 

The  liquid,  from  which  the  above  substance  was  taken,  was 
then  evaporated,  and  yielded  22j  grains  of  a  reddish-brown 
transparent  extract,  insoluble  in  ether  or  water,  forming  a  milky 
solution  with  diluted  alcohol,  and  possessed  of  an  intensely  bitter, 
slightly  astringent,  taste  without  any  degree  of  pungency  or 
acrimony. 

The  residue  in  the  displacer  was  removed  and  dried,  and  then 
exhausted  by  displacement  with  cold  water.  The  light  reddish 
infusion  was  concentrated  to  one-fourth,  the  coagulum  separated 
by  a  filter  and  then  evaporated  to  a  dry  extract,  when  it  yielded 
a  reddish-brown  mass  weighing  54  grains,  consisting  of  gummy 
coloring  matter,  &c,  with  an  acid  reaction. 

The  ligneous  matter  remaining  in  the  displacer,  when  dried, 
was  incinerated,  and  yielded  39  grains  of  light-grey  ash,  which 
afforded  to  the  appropriate  tests  and  treatment,  potassa,  lime, 
magnesia  and  iron.  Eight  grains  remained  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonaceous 
matter. 

Several  successive  portions  of  the  flowers  were  distilled  with  a 
portion  of  water,  and  the  distillate  afforded  a  small  portion  of 
volatile  oil  floating  on  its  surface. 
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A  pound  of  the  bruised  flowers  were  boiled  in  a  gallon  of 
water  holding  in  solution  some  carbonate  of  soda.  The  liquid 
was  expressed  from  the  flowers,  evaporated  to  twelve  ounces,  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
retort  and  heated  until  one  half  of  the  liquid  had  passed  over. 
The  distillate  thus  obtained  was  colorless,  and  had  a  strong  acid 
reaction  with  litmus,  and  afforded  no  precipitation  with  chloride 
of  barium.  Judging  from  the  odor  of  the  distillate,  the  acid 
present  was  believed  to  be  valerianic  acid. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  believes  the  Anthemis  cotulato  con- 
tain oxalic,  valerianic  and  tannic  acids,  coloring  matter,  albu- 
men, acrid  fatty  substance  [oleo-resin  ?],  bitter  extractive  in- 
soluble in  water,  volatile  oil,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  magnesia 
and  iron. 

This  plant,  says  the  author,  is  esteemed  as  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
and  emetic.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  has  been  employed 
in  various  diseases,  especially  hysteria,  under  the  impression 
that  it  possessed  anti-spasmodic  powers;  and  if  I  am  correct  in 
regard  to  its  containing  valerianic  acid,  this  impression  may  not 
be  without  foundation.  The  fresh  flowers,  when  bruised  and 
applied  to  the  body,  are  said  to  be  capable  of  vesicating.  This 
I  have  found  to  be  true  from  positive  experiment  on  my  own 
person.    The  leaves  are  yet  more  active  in  this  respect. 

[_We  have  authority  for  stating  that  the  braised  fresh  plant  has  been 
employed  by  non-professional  doctors  as  a  depleting  vesicant  in  dropsy, 
and  with  great  success;  the  application  being  made  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet. — Editor.] 


LIQUOR  FERRI  IODIDI. 
By  Henry  Thayer,  M.  D. 

Included  in  the  list  of  unofficinal  formula,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for 
1857,  is  one  presented  by  James  C.  Leamy,  for  procuring  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  iron  in  glycerin.  By  his  formula,  a  solution 
of  the  iodide  is  first  formed  in  the  common  way,  then  added  to 
glycerin  and  the  water  evaporated. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  glycerin  to  protect  the  salt. 
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during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process,  when  making  the  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  iron,  and  send  to  you  the  formula.  Iodide  of 
iron  forms  perfectly  well  in  pure  glycerin,  but  the  density  of 
the  menstruum  and  consequent  difficulty  of  filtration,  renders 
it  necessary  to  dilute  the  solution  previous  to  filtering.  My 
method  has  been  to  introduce  the  iodine  and  iron  into  a  wedge- 
wood  mortar,  containing  the  glycerin,  and  stir  the  contents 
until  the  iodide  has  formed.  Reaction  takes  place  slowly,  but 
the  product  appears  as  perfect  as  when  water  is  used. 

The  following  is  the  formula,  differing  from  the  officinal  direc- 
tions only  in  the  use  of  glycerin  : 

Take  of  Iodine  3j. 

Iron  wire     .       .       .       .  ^ss. 

Glycerin      .  fl.gj. 

Distilled  water    .       .       .       q.  s. 

Sugar  ....  gyj. 
Add  the  glycerin  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water  con- 
tained in  a  suitable  vessel,  then  add  the  iodine  and  iron.  Agi- 
tate the  vessel  until  reaction  has  taken  place  and  the  solution 
acquires  the  proper  greenish  tint.  Finish  the  operation  accord- 
ing to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Oambridgeport,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1858. 


TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  FOR  WARTS. 

Wm.  Procter,  Jr. 

Bear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  offer  some  few  remarks  upon  the 
use  of  Tinct.  Iodine  in  extirpating  venereal  warts,  and  I  think 
the  modus  operandi  will  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers,  in  this 
section  of  the  States.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion which  had  been  treated  with  Argent.  Nit.,  the  knife,  and 
by  heated  wire  ;  all,  however,  failing  to  eradicate  the  excrescen- 
ces, as  they  returned  as  soon  as  the  tried  remedies  were  discon- 
tinued. 

I  first  cauterised  the  wart  with  lunar  caustic,  sufficiently  free 
to  reduce  it  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  cuticle,  and  then 
upon  the  exposed  surface  dropped  from  three  to  five  drops  of 
the  tinct.  iodine  ;  this  I  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  for 
three  days,  and  then  applied  a  dressing  of  lint  and  simple  cerate, 
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which  healed  the  sore  very  rapidly.  The  above  treatment  causes 
but  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  two  recent  cases  were 
located  upon  the  glans  penis,  and  treated  with  the  iodine  with 
perfect  success. 

I  have  frequently  removed  the  common  warts  from  the  hands 
and  face  by  the  same  means,  and  in  no  case  has  their  been  a 
scar  formed  from  the  use  of  the  iodine.    Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  V.  Monelle,  M.D. 

Baltimore,  Aug.  8th,  1858. 


MATICO. 
By  John"  J.  Stell. 

(An  Inaugural  Essay  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1858.) 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru  ;  a  description  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  Flora  Peruviana,  under  the  name  of  Piper  Angustifolium. 
It  is  also  designated  as  Artanthe  elongata  in  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia, for  it  is  not  officinal  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession 
of  this  country  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  as 
anti-hemorrhagic,  by  local  application.  It  is  said  that  its  effects 
are  similar  to  cubebs  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  when 
taken  internally. 

Matico  has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Hodges,  and  also  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Weigand,  of  this  city ;  according  to  the  former  it  contains  chlo- 
rophylle,  a  soft  dark  green  resin,  brown  and  yellow  coloring 
matters,  gum,  salts,  lignin,  a  light  green  thickish  volatile  oil,  and 
a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not 
in  ether,  which  he  calls  Maticin" — but  according  to  Mr.  Wei- 
gand the  so  called  Maticin  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  of  potassa. 

One  would  very  naturally  suppose  that  matico,  being  of  the 
same  natural  order  as  pepper  and  cubebs,  it  would  be  of  analo- 
gous composition,  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  volatile  oil  and 
a  soft  acrid  resin,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  volatile  oil  and 
resin  of  pepper  or  cubebs,  would  lead  one  to  expect  to  find  a 
crystalline  substance  similar  to  piperine. 

It  was  with  the  sole  object  of  seeking  for  such  a  principle 
that  I  entered  into  an  examination  of  matico  ;  but  though  I  have 
made  repeated  experiments  with  it,  I  have  failed  to  obtain  any 
such  ubstance. 
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It  would  be  needless  to  detail  all  the  experiments  that  were 
made  with  it,  as  none  led  even  to  a  suspicion  of  its  containing 
the  object  sought  for,  and  would  present  no  point  of  interest, 
but  I  will  briefly  relate  one  of  my  experiments.  The  bruised 
leaves  were  first,  after  macerating  in  a  little  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  subjected  in  a  still  to  heat  by  means  of  a  steam  bath, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  volatile  oil.  The  leaves  were  then 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  ether  and  water,  separately  ;  the  tinctures 
and  infusion  were  then  mixed,  and  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  extract.  This  extract  was  treated 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
fatty  and  resinous  matter.  The  residue  left  after  the  action  of 
the  potassa,  was  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  tincture  formed,  was 
of  a  dark  green  color,  owing  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  chlo- 
rophylle,  and  was  rather  thick. 

Thinking  that  the  great  amount  of  chlorophylle  would  retard 
crystallization,  if  there  was  any  to  take  place,  I  precipitated  it 
with  subacetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

The  tincture  that  I  now  had,  was  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  it 
was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  I  obtained  some 
resin  and  fatty  oil  that  had  escaped  saponification.  I  tried  in 
various  ways  to  get  something  from  it,  but  could  not  succeed. 
The  resin  that  I  obtained  was  of  a  ruby  red  color,  and  had  a 
very  acrid,  pungent  taste,  was  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  green  resin  of  Dr.  Hodges,  minus  the 
green  coloring  matter,  that  was  separated.  It  combines  with 
potassa,  from  which  combination  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid.  The  volatile  oil  that  I  obtained  (about  i  fl.  oz. 
from  2  lbs.  of  the  leaves,)  was  not  very  limpid,  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  and  has  the  distinctive  odor  of  matico,  and  a  very  hot, 
minty  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.000.  The  oil  that 
Mr.  Weigand  obtained,  had  the  specific  gravity  of  1.120,  for 
which  difference  I  cannot  account  ;  but  according  to  the  same 
gentleman,  it  consists  of  a  light  and  a  heavy  oil,  which  can  be 
separated  by  potassa.  I  did  not  try  the  experiment,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  does  consist  of  two  oils  ;  for  when  a  small  por- 
tion is  shaken  with  water,  the  oils  will  separate  after  a  short 
time. 
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The  oil  of  matico  is  first  reddened  and  afterwards  blackened 
by  sulphuric  acid ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  yellow. 

From  the  experiments  that  I  have  tried  with  matico,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  contain  any  principle 
similar  to  piperine  or  cubebine,  and  that  its  medicinal  virtues 
depend  on  the  volatile  oil  and  the  soft  resin. 


POWDER  OF  THE  TURBIT-NITROUS  MINERAL. 
By  Prof.  J.  F.  Aentle,  of  Havana. 
(Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  F.  A.  Figueroa.) 

The  therapeutical  agent  whose  name  heads  this  article,  has 
been  known  of  immemorial  time  by  the  Germans,  and  has 
never  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease  any  where  but 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Proclaimed  by  many,  praised  by  others, 
and  proscribed  by  some  from  the  Materia  Medica — its  applica- 
tion has  remained  unchanged  to  this  time.  Eminent  practi- 
tioners have  observed  its  favorable  results,  and  we  not  being 
exclusivists  consider  it  as  one  of  the  heroic  medicaments  that 
enrich  the  Materia  Medica.  Administered  by  skilful  professors 
who  would  watch  the  opportunity  for  its  application,  its  effects 
are  nearly  infallible.  By  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to 
consider  it  a  universal  medicine,  or  a  panacea  applicable  to  all 
cases,  contending  against  the  fanaticism  of  many.  But  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  this  medicine  has  been  studied  with  as 
much  attention  as  its  important  applications  deserve. 

In  the  year  1810,  a  native  of  this  Island,  (Cuba,)  Dr.  Jose 
Raphael  Ugarte,  having  made  applications  of  this  new  powder, 
whose  composition  was  then  unknown,  its  composition  and 
secrecy  was  considered,  and  it  became  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
Its  composition  was  finally  discovered  in  1811,  through  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Jose  Estevez,  chemist,  of  Havana,  who 
analyzed  it. 

Having  present  the  number  of  metals  which  were  known, 
and  judging  by  the  weight  of  the  powders  and  other  character- 
istics that  it  was  a  metallic  preparation,  and  by  its  energetic 
action  on  the  animal  economy  that  it  was  a  combination  of 
oxygen,  Dr.  Jose  Estevez  therefore  commenced  his  examination, 
and  by  careful  observation  and  the  use  of  reagents,  succeeded, 
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after  a  series  of  experiments,  in  determining  that  it  was  a 
preparation  of  mercury.  He  then  proceeded  to  ascertain  its 
true  composition,  passing  an  analytical  and  synthetical  exami- 
nation, by  which  means  more  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject. 

According  to  his  experiments,  100  grains  of  the  powder  by 
decomposition  gave  of 

Mercury,  72 

Nitric  Acid,  21 

Oxygen,  3 

Loss,  4 


100 

A  formula  was  then  published  for  its  preparation,  but  in 
1826  Dr.  J.  A.  Bernal  improved  Dr.  Jose  Estevez's  formula, 
and  published  a  dissertation  on  its  preparation  and  physical 
properties  which  were  those  of  J.  R.  Ugarte.  His  formula, 
with  some  improvements,  is  that  now  in  use,  and  is  as  follows  : 
Take  of  Mercury,  3xxx. 

Nitric  Acid,  (42°  B.)  gxviij. 
Mix  the  Mercury  and  Nitric  Acid  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and 
place  it  in  a  sand  bath,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  dissolution 
is  effected  ;  continue  the  heat,  evaporating  until  the  mass  begins 
to  give  off  whitish  fumes  in  place  of  the  red  at  the  beginning ; 
in  this  state  remove  the  compound  from  the  heat  and  treat  it 
three  or  four  times  with  warm  distilled  water  at  70°  to  remove 
any  traces  of  the  acid,  then  dry  it  in  the  dark,  for  light  not 
only  alters  its  physical  properties,  but  acts  upon  it  chemically ; 
should  the  acid  be  less  than  42°  B,,  an  ounce  of  metallic  mer- 
cury is  to  be  diminished  for  every  degree  less  that  the  acid  con- 
tains (of  Baume.) 

Theory  of  the  Preparation  The  nitric  acid  in  contact  with 

the  metallic  mercury  is  partially  decomposed,  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen  combining  with  the  mercury  to  form  a  protoxide  of  this 
base,  and  the  part  of  the  acid  not  decomposed  combines  with  the 
oxide  formed,  giving  place  to  the  protonitrate  of  mercury;  the 
other  part  of  the  acid  set  free  from  the  oxygen,  remained  con- 
verted into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which,  absorbing  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmospheric  air,  is  transformed  into  hypo-nitric  acid,  which 
is  given  off  in  the  form  of  reddish-colored  fumes.    In  these 
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different  reactions  there  are  phenomena  worthy  of  notice.  First, 
on  commencing  the  operation,  there  is  a  disengagement  of 
whitish  fumes  (vapors)  from  the  nitric  acid,  which  volatilize 
before  combining,  caused  by  the  elevation  of  temperature. 
Secondly,  the  evaporation,  when  the  humidity  present  is  little, 
and  a  mass  commences  to  form,  whitish  fumes  are  given  off 
which  are  instantly  converted  into  violet  red;  the  first  are  deut- 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  are  transformed  into  hypo-nitric  acid,  by  absorbing  some 
oxygen,  and  become  reddish — these  are  the  second.  Lastly,  when 
about  finishing  the  operation,  the  white  fumes  reappear  anew, 
which  in  this  case  is  that  the  nitrate  formed  begins  to  be  decom- 
posed into  nitric  acid  and  oxide  of  mercury,  and  so  readily, 
that  if  the  process  were  carried  on  there  would  be  a  decompo- 
sition in  total. 

Composition. — Opinions  disagreeing  in  regard  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  this  medicament,  it  is  considered,  according  to 
Mr.  J.  Estevez's  analysis,  a  suh-deuto  nitrate  of  mercury,  (nitrate 
bibasic.)  In  the  same  light  it  was  considered  by  Guibourt, 
Soubeiran,  Lassaigne,  and  other  chemists.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  opinions  appears  Dr.  Kane,  who,  in  a  brilliant 
memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
contended  that  the  bibasic  nitrate  of  mercury  treated  by  warm 
or  cold  water,  is  decomposed  into  a  liquid  acid,  very  soluble, 
and  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  in  his  conception,  is  turbit- 
nitrous — unalterable  by  cold  water ;  but  that  warm  water  changes 
it  into  a  reddish-brown  color.  From  this  it  is  deduced  that  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  a  bibasic  nitrate  of  mercury,  composed  of  an 
atom  of  nitric  acid,  three  of  oxide  of  mercury,  and  one  of  water, 
which  we  have  proved  by  repeated  analysis  and  oxidation  of  72 
grs.  of  the  powder,  yielding  53  grs.  oxide  of  mercury,  losing  in 
the  evaporation  19  grs.  ;  and  supposing  this  to  be  nitric  acid, 
clear  it  is  that  it  will  bring  out  the  composition  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kane,  for  no  doubt  the  same  relation  exists  between  19  and  53 
as  between  1  and  3,  with  but  a  small  fraction  difference. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FRENCH  JOURNALS. 
By  the  Editor. 

On  the  Oil  of  the  Aleurites  triloba — a  substitute  for  Castor 
Oil. — C.  Favrot  has  called  attention  to  this  oil,  which  M.  Ororke 
has  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  castor  oil,  it  being  more  limpid. 
The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent, 
of  their  weight ;  it  is  more  fluid  than  castor  oil ;  it  is  completely 
inodorous  and  insipid  ;  its  color  is  that  of  amber ;  it  congeals  at 
4  degrees  above  zero  (of  centigrade)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
it  is  saponified  very  easily  by  alkalies  ;  and  can  be  employed 
successfully  as  a  drying  oil. 

M.  Ororke  has  made  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain  its 
efficacy,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  purgative 
power  is  analogous  to  that  of  castor  oil,  but  without  its  tendency 
to  cause  vomiting.  M.  Favrot  thinks  that  the  acrimony  of  cas- 
tor oil,  which  causes  its  nauseating  action,  is  due  to  a  principle 
which  will  not  be  contained  in  it  if  it  is  prepared  wholly  in  the 
cold.  He  thinks,  with  Mr.  Bower  of  Philadelphia,*  that  this 
principle  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seed,  but  is  the  result  of  a 
reaction,  because,  though  the  views  of  Mr.  Bower  have  not  been 
as  yet  directly  corroborated,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  use 
castor  oil  in  culinary  operations  after  it  has  been  boiled  in  alum- 
water  favors  his  idea.  Water,  when  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  produces  the  same  result,  because  it  is  equally  gifted  with 
the  power  of  destroying  the  purgative  principle  of  the  castor  oil 
and  the  emetico-cathartic  principle  of  the  seed  pulp. 

The  Aleurites  triloba  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  with 
the  Ricinus,  being  euphorbiaceous,  but  M.  Favrot  thinks  it  is 
not  destined  to  supersede  the  former,  notwithstanding  its  less 
objectionable  taste  and  odor. — Joum.  de  Chim.  3Ied.y  Juillet, 
1858. 

On  Sorghum  Saceharatum  as  a  dye-yielding  plant.  By  M. 
Hetet — The  attention  of  our  readers  has  already  been  drawn  to 
the  merits  of  the  sorghum  as  a  source  of  sugar.  In  a  paper 
published  originally  in  the  Revue  Coloniale,  this  plant  has  been 

Amer.  Journ,  Pharm.,  vol.  xxxvi.  page  206. 
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exhibited  in  a  new  point  of  view,  for  its  dye-yielding  properties. 
The  glumes  which  envelope  the  seed  are  the  part  of  the  plant 
yielding  the  coloring  matter.  They  are  reddish  brown  colored, 
so  deep  as  to  appear  black.  The  color  is  due  to  a  complex 
coloring  matter  condensed  in  this  part  of  the  fruit,  and  which 
also  exists  in  the  fibres  near  the  root  and  in  the  young  buds. 

This  coloring  matter  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  boiling  water 
dissolves  it  with  a  violet  red  color.  Alcohol  extracts  in  the 
cold  a  deep  red  color  ;  ether  assumes  a  lively  red  hue  ;  a  solution 
of  alum  gives  a  lilac  red  color ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  a  deep  red  hue ;  muriatic  acid  with  an  orange  red, 
and  alkalies  with  a  brown  color. 

The  author  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  coloring  substances,  one  being  yellow  and  the  other  red. 
The  latter  he  calls  purpurholcine,  and  the  former  xantholcine. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  process  of  isolating  these  principles 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  3Iedicale,  page  387. 

Digitalis  Seed. — M.  Broussard  has  published  the  following 
note :  Pharmaceutists  in  small  places  have  not  always  time  to 
prepare  digitalin,  or  ascertain  the  purity  of  that  which  they 
sell.  To  be  able  to  have  a  product  always  efficacious  I  col- 
lect the  seed  of  the  digitalis,  which  keeps  well  from  year  to  year. 
One  gramme  (15|  grs.)  of  the  seed  bruised  with  honey  (q.  s.)  gives 
a  pillular  mass,  which,  when  divided  into  30  pills,  gives  a  little 
more  than  a  milligramme  of  digitaline  for  each  pill. 

I  also  prepare  a  tincture  by  the  following  formula,  viz : 
Seed  of  digitalis,  powdered,  40  grammes  (10  drachms.) 
Alcohol,  33°  Baume,      120       "        (4  ounces.) 

Macerate  during  eight  days,  then  digest  for  two  hours,  and 
throw  the  mixture  in  a  displacement  apparatus.  When  the 
tincture  has  passed  gradually,  add  alcohol  to  the  residue  in  the 
displacer  till  120  grammes  (4  ounces)  of  tincture  is  obtained. 
This  tincture  contains  about  a  centigramme  (^th  gr.)  of  digi- 
talin in  each  gramme  (15  minims),  and  can  be  employed  in  mix- 
tures and  for  the  preparation  of  syrup  of  digitalin. — Jour,  de 
Ohim.  Med. 

On  the  regeneration  of  resinified  Essential  Oils.  By  M. 
Ourieux. — The  process  consists  in  purifying  old  essential  oils 
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by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  borax  with 
animal  black.  The  solution  of  borax  is  mixed  with  the  animal 
charcoal  to  form  a  thin  magma ;  the  oil  is  then  added  and  agi- 
tated for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
magma  is  found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  whilst  the 
essential  oil  flow3  limpid.  The  change  consists  in  a  sort  of 
union  of  the  resinous  matter  of  the  oil  with  the  borax.  The 
author  has  thus  obtained  the  oil  of  lavender,  peppermint  and 
neroli  completely  restored  in  odor. — Journ.  de  Qhimie  Med. 

On  Napellina.  By  F.  Hubschmann. — According  to  F. 
Hubschmann,  commercial  impure  aconitia  yields  another  alka- 
loid, called  napellina.  The  impure  aconitia  is  treated  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  ether  necessary  to  remove  the  pure  aconitia. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  and  acetate  of  lead 
added  till  it  ceases  to  cause  a  precipitate.  The  liquid  is  shaken, 
digested,  filtered,  and  the  lead  in  solution  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  liquid  is  again  digested,  filtered  and 
the  alcohol  evaporated,  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa  added, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  extract  it  with  alcohol,  filter  the  alcoholic 
solution  through  purified  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. Thu  sobtained,  napellina  is  a  white  powder,  electric,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  then  burning,  and  possesses  in  a  marked  degree 
the  property  of  neutralizing  acids.  When  burnt  it  yields  am- 
moniacal  products.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  is 
not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  ammonia  like 
aconitia.  It  has  only  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
aconites  analogous  to  the  A.  napellus. — Repertoire  de  JPharm., 
July,  1858. 

On  Quinium  By  M.  Labarraque    .The  Academie  de 

Medecine  having  adopted  "quinium"  as  one  of  the  new  medicines 
which  should  be  introduced  into  the  next  edition  of  the  Codex, 
it  has  been  thought  useful  to  give  its  preparation  and  to  make 
known  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  authors  in  its  pre- 
paration, viz. : 

1.  It  enables  the  pharmaceutist  to  utilize  all  the  species  of 
cinchona  that  contain  quinia  and  cinchonia. 

2.  A  uniform  product  is  obtained  by  an  easy  and  exact  pro- 
cess of  testing  the  proportion  of  the  febrifuge  alkaloids. 
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3.  All  the  useful  products  of  the  cinchonia  are  preserved,  the 
inert  only  being  rejected. 

4.  The  relative  proportion  of  quinia  and  cinchonia  adopted 
is  that  in  the  true  red  bark,  which  medical  experience  has  shown 
to  be  most  efficacious. 

5.  The  process  is  simplified  so  that  nothing  shall  be  lost,  and 
the  best  febrifuge  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  following  formula  for  its  preparation,  that  of  M.  Labar- 
raque,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Academy. 

Alcoholic  Extract  of  Cinchona  by  Lime. 

Take  cinchonia  barks  of  which  the  composition  of -each  is 
known.  Mix  these  barks  in  such  proportion  that  the  quinine 
in  them  shall  be  to  the  cinchonia  as  two  to  one.  Grind  the  barks 
to  powder  and  mix  this  with  half  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime. 
Treat  this  mixture  with  boiling  alcohol  till  exhausted.  Regain 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation  and  evaporate  the 
residue  to  dryness.  This  dry  product  is  «  quinium,"  and  it 
should  yield  on  analysis  one  third  of  its  weight  of  the  mixed 
alkaloids.  The  dose  of  this  substance  is  15  centigrammes  (2 J 
grs.  Troy),  and  after  each  dose  drink  half  a  glass  of  wine.  M. 
Labarraque  recommends  a  "  wine  of  quinium"  to  be  made  by 
dissolving  4|  parts  of  quinium  in  100  parts  of  strong  white  wine. 
Repertoire  de  Pharm.,  June,  1858. 

Conia  in  Tooth-ache. — Dr.  Reid  states  that  conia  causes  in- 
stant relief  in  tooth-ache  arising  from  exposure  of  the  nerve  in 
caries ;  and  when  the  pain  returns  after  a  season,  it  again  re- 
lieves quickly.  It  is  applied  in  a  diluted  form  according  to  the 
following  formula : 

P  Conia  one  drop 

Rectified  alcohol, 

Essence  of  cinnamon,  each       .       four  drops. 

Mix. 

This  solution  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 
The  action  of  the  conia,  besides  relieving  the  pain,  is  manifested 
several  minutes  after  its  first  application,  consisting  in  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  vertigo,  &c,  which  usually  ceases  in  about  ten 
minutes.  The  power  of  this  agent,  however,  should  be  applied 
with  caution,  as  its  action  may  become  excessive  with  want  of 
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care.  It  does  not  appear  to  relieve  that  form  of  tooth-ache 
arising  from  congestion,  when  the  affected  nerve  cannot  be 
reached  directly  by  the  conia. — Repertoire  de  Pharmacie. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — M.  Henry  Schoerer  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process  for  making  nitrate  of  silver  from  coin  :  The 
alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the  bluish  colored  liquid  is 
heated  carefully  until  it  ceases  to  give  off  nitrous  fumes  and  is 
mixed  with  black  oxide  of  copper,  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  copper.  This  is  then  filtered  out  and  the 
pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  evaporated  and  crystallized. — 
Repertoire  de  Pharmacie  and  Echo  Med. 

Poisoning  by  Carbonate  of  Qadmium. — M.  Soret  (in  Presse 
Med.  Beige)  gives  an  instance  of  the  toxical  action  of  this  salt, 
produced  by  inhaling  the  dust  of  its  powder  used  in  polishing 
silver.  The  principal  symptoms  were  vomiting,  giddiness,  dif- 
ficult respiration  and  constriction  of  the  throat  and  powerful 
cramps. 

French  Salep. — Salep  is  prepared  in  France  from  the  tubers 
of  the  orchis.  Those  are  chosen  in  preference  which  consist  or 
two  tubers  united  by  a  neck,  or  which  are  digitate.  The  tp5ers 
are  taken  before  the  flowering  season,  when  they  oon^m  tne 
most  gelatinous  matter,  and  old  tubers  of  the  prf^e(^nS  JeM' 
should  not  be  used.  They  are  washed  with  *ater  and  well 
rubbed  immediately  after  collection,  then  pl^ged  into  boiling 
water  until  they  begin  to  swell  up.  Th**  treated,  the  starch 
granules  are  converted  into  mucilage,  *  volatile  principle,  which 
gives  a  disagreeable  odor  to  the  re^nt  tubers,  is  volatilized,  and 
a  bitter  extractive  matter  dissolved  out  by  the  hot  water.  Their 
preparation  is  concluded  w*en  the  tubers,  strung  on  a  string, 
are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  convenient  drying  apparatus.  When 
so  prepared  indigenous  salep  sustains  a  favorable  comparison 
with  the  best  salep  of  the  East.— Echo  Medicate  et  Reper.  de 
Pliarm. 

Persian  Saffron  Many  species  of  crocus,  growing  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Tifflis  and  the  Caucasus,  yield  this  drug.  The 
flowers  are  collected  by  women  and  children.    The  stamens  and 
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pistils  are  afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun,  then  rolled  with  the 
hands  in  balls  whilst  they  are  yet  sticky,  and  then  enclosed  in 
sacks  of  leather  or  goatskin  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  are  inspected  and  the  desiccation  completed. 

Extraction  of  Olive  Oil  by  means  of  Sulphur  et  of  Carbon.^- 
M.  Loutsoudie,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  solvent  power  and 
volatility  of  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  has  succeeded  in  using  it 
advantageously  in  extracting  olive  oil  from  the  fruit,  and  in 
purifying  the  oil.  The  bi-sulphuret  is  previously  treated  with 
acetate  of  lead. 

False  Digitalis.— M..  Timbal-Lagrave,  Pharmacien  of  Tou- 
louse, states  (Repertoire  de  JPharmacie,  March,  1858)  that  the 
radical  leaves  of  Conyza  Squarrosa  have  been  found  mixed  with 
those  of  digitalis  as  a  sophistication.  There  is  considerable 
analogy  in  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  but  on  analysis  they 
were  discovered  to  contain  no  digitalin. 

Granules  of  subnitrate  of  Bismuth. — M.  Mentel  suggests 
the  granulation  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  as  a  form  for  adminis- 
Mng  that  substance.  Equal  parts  of  pure  subnitrate  and 
sug**  are  intimately  mixed  and  heated  until  the  sugar  fuses 
sufficieijs.Vy  to  granulate,  avoiding  carefully  so  much  heat  as  to 
caramelize  \Q  sugar.  In  this  form  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is 
taken  with  gre^.  facility,  and  easily  divided  in  doses  by  measure 
or  weight.— Rep.  ie  Pharm. 

Mechanical  Analysih^JM..  Lassaigne  proposes  the  use  of 
chloroform  as  a  means  ot  separating  mineral  substances  from 
starch  when  mechanically  mix^d.  Owing  to  the  greater  gravity 
of  the  latter,  the  fecula  floats  cn  the  chloroform,  whilst  the 
mineral  body  sinks  to  the  bottom  *nd  may  thus  be  separated. 
The  operation  is  best  performed  in  a  glafca  tube  closed  at  one  end. 
The  idea,  thus  brought  forth  by  M.  Lassaigne,  he  says  is  due  to 
M.  Cailletet  of  Charleville  Rep.  de  Pharm. 

Necessity  of  labelling  Medicines.— k  physician  of  the  district 
of  Tourney  (Belgium)  has  been  condemned  by  the  court  of  that 
city  to  pay  a  fine  of  200  francs,  for  having  given  a  violent 
medicine  to  a  young  boy  who  had  the  itch,  and  for  not  having 
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indicated  by  a  label  on  the  bottle  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  used.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  sustained  the  award,  and 
condemned  the  accused  to  a  month's  imprisonment — Jour,  de 
Ohim.  Med. 

Soda  from  Salt. — M.  Schloesing  has  sought  to  obtain  soda 
directly  from  common  salt,  by  dissolving  chloride  of  sodium  in 
a  solution  of  ammonia  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  under 
pressure,  a  reciprocal  change  occurs  with  the  formation  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  former  salt 
from  its  less  solubility  is  deposited,  separated  and  calcined  to 
get  the  carbonate. — Jour,  de  Pharm. 

G-lycerole  of  Alum  and  White  Precipitate  in  Erysipelas. — Dr. 
Anciaux,  of  Belgium,  recommends  the  following  preparation  in 
erysipelas : 

Take  of  Alum,  in  impalpable  powder,     .       20  grammes. 

White  precipitate      ...        1  " 
Triturate  intimately,  and,  having  put  the  powder  in  a  vial,  add 

Glycerin  .       .  90  to  100  grammes. 

Agitate  the  vial  until  the  mixture  takes  the  consistence 
of  cream.  The  vial  is  to  be  shaken  every  time  it  is  used. — 
Presse  Med.  Belgique. 

Poisoning  by  Chloroform  A  professor  of  Natural  History, 

aged  30  years,  good  constitution,  enjoying  good  health,  had 
suffered  several  days  with  violent  tooth-ache  ;  for  relief  he  had 
recourse  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  One  evening  after 
having  supped  with  his  friends  and  been  to  the  theatre,  he  re- 
tired to  bed  at  the  usual  hour  a  prey  to  the  acutest  pain.  The 
next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  lying  on  his  side,  hold- 
ing between  his  hands  a  handkerchief  a  short  distance  from  his 
mouth.  On  a  table  at  his  side  was  a  vial  of  chloroform,  the 
vapors  of  which  saturated  the  atmosphere.  The  temperature  was 
elevated,  and  the  corpse  decomposed  with  frightful  rapidity.  No 
autopsy  was  made. — Gazette  Heb.  and  Journal  de  Ohimie 
Me  die  ale. 

New  process  for  extracting  Caffein. — Coffee  ground  to  p  ow- 
der  is  treated  with  benzine,  which  dissolves  out  the  caffein  anc( 
fixed  oil.    The  benzine  solution  is  then  distilled,  and  the  residue 
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obtained  is  then  boiled  in  water,  which  dissolves  the  caffein  and 
deposits  it  on  filtering  and  concentrating  the  liquid. —  Vogel, 
Jour,  de  CI  dm.  Med. 

On  the  Wood  of  Ziziphus  Sativa, — By  M.  Latour. — The  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  M.  Latour  seem  to  show  that  the 
extract  of  the  wood  of  the  jujube  tree  contains  the  following 
substances,  viz:  1st,  a  crystallizable  principle,  called  ziziphic 
acid ;  2d,  ziziphotannic  acid,  unery  stall  izable  ;  3d,  salts  of  iron 
and  lime  ;  4th,  a  small  proportion  of  sugar.  The  alcoholic  ex- 
tract contains  a  coloring  principle  possessing  acid  characters, 
which  M.  Latour  calls  erythro-ziziphic  acid.  The  ethereal  ex- 
tract contains  all  three  of  the  acids  and  a  fatty  matter  of  a 
yellow  color. — Jour,  de  Pharm.,  Juin,  1858. 

New  Caustic  Pencil. — M.  Brun,  in  the  Cfaz.  Med.  de  Lyon, 
proposes  nitrate  of  silver  and  soda  fused  into  cylinders  as  a 
substitute  for  pure  lunar  caustic.  The  proportions  of  the  two 
salts  is  not  stated.  This  is  probably  about  the  same  in  fact 
as  the  adulterated  lunar  caustic  of  American  commerce.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  manufacturers  openly  prepare  to  order 
nitrate  of  silver  with  variable  proportions  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
not,  however,  because  it  is  thought  better,  but  to  meet  a  demand 
for  cheap  caustic. 

Mr.  Brun  sums  up  the  advantages  of  this  salt  in  the  following 
propositions  : 

1.  It  better  fulfils  the  objects  of  the  practitioner,  where  only 
a  modification  of  the  tissues  is  desired. 

2.  Its  action  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  varying  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  component  salts. 

3.  It  is  more  easily  manipulated. 

4.  In  no  case  is  its  use  attended  with  danger. 

Formula  for  the  Preparation  of  Anti-Asthmatic  Cigarettes. 
By  M.  Dannecy,  Pharmacien,  of  Bordeaux. — Some  of  the 
properties  of  stramonium  and  belladonna,  which  plants,  when 
smoked,  justly  enjoy  the  reputation  of  relieving  asthma,  and 
which  are  employed  with  the  most  undoubted  success  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia,  exist  also  in  plants  abounding  in  nitrates. 
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Thus  I  have  seen  patients  who  had  experienced  great  relief 
from  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  borage  and  pellitory — plants  con- 
taining, as  is  well  known,  much  nitrate  of  lime. 

The  fault  which  almost  all  patients  find  with  narcotic  plants, 
smoked  in  pipes  or  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  is  a  copious  pro- 
duction of  smoke,  which  fatigues  them,  and  sometimes  excites 
cough — a  symptom  they  are,  on  the  contrary  employed  to  allay. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  I  have  added  nitre  to 
the, leaves  of  belladonna  and  of  stramonium,  by  watering  these 
plants,  dried  and  conveniently  spread  out,  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  of  the  salt  to 
rather  more  than  two  pounds  avoirdupois  of  the  plants.  It  will 
easily  be  understood,  that  as  this  solution  penetrates  the  entire 
vegetable  tissue,  the  latter  will,  when  dry,  burn  completely, 
without  the  formation  of  the  pyrogeneous  products  above 
alluded  to. 

I  have  for  many  years  prepared  cigarettes  according  to  this 
formula,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  their  use  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  patients  induces  me  to  publish  it,  and  to  call  the  attention 
of  practitioners  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  consisting  in  the 
smoking  of  narcotic  plants  combined  with  nitre. — Dublin  Hosp. 
Graz.,  March  1,  1858. 


INCOMPATIBILITY  OF  OXIDE  OF  SILVER  WITH  GRAPE  SUGAR. 
Editor  of  Journal  of  Pharmacy  : 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  confer  an  obligation  upon  Pharma- 
ceutists, by  giving  the  proper  manipulation  for  the  preparation 
of  pills  of  oxide  of  silver. 

The  enquiry  is  based  upon  the  requirement  of  the  following 
formula. 

&    Oxide  of  Silver,  Bi. 
M.  ft.  pilulas,  xl. 
When  formed  with  honey,  flour,  &c,  a  chemical  change  took 
place  in  half  an  hour,  attended  with  the  parting  of  an  apparent 
smoke  and  a  cracking  of  the  pills  as  if  they  were  baked  clay. 
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These  were  set  aside.  The  crumb  bread  was  used  for  the  next 
excipient,  and  the  pills  sent  out  in  apparent  good  order.  Having 
heard  no  complaint,  it  is  presumed  that  the  preparation  gave 
satisfaction. 

In  speaking  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  prescriber,  no  explana- 
tion could  be  given.  The  formula  gave  the  Pharmaceutist  the 
largest  liberty.  A  few  remarks  in  your  journal,  giving  the 
apothecary  a  source,  or  authority,  I  know  would  give  general 
satisfaction.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Baltimore,  July  1st,  1858.  Pharmacy. 

[Note. — We  have  on  two  or  ihree  occasions  noticed  a  reaction  in  pills 
into  which  oxide  of  silver  entered  as  an  ingredient.  After  receiving  the 
above  note,  it  was  observed  that  a  pill  composed  of  oxide  of  silver,  sugar, 
honey,  and  a  little  water  to  give  consistence,  had  undergone  a  change  by 
swelling  up  and  cracking  in  fifteen  minutes  after  it  was  prepared,  but  the 
change  was  not  witnessed  whilst  in  progress.  Afterwards  pills  were  made, 
composed,  1st,  of  oxide  of  silver  and  extract  of  gentian ;  2nd,  of  oxide  of 
silver,  liquorice  root  and  mucilage;  3rd,  of  oxide  of  silver,  powdered  sugar 
and  mucilage  •  but  in  neither  case  was  any  reaction  observed.  Our  impres* 
sion  is  that  the  reaction,  when  it  occurs,  is  between  the  grape  sugar  and 
oxide  of  silver,  and  that  it  requires  certain  favoring  circumstances,  which 
the  short  time  incident  to  the  passage  of  this  paper  through  the  press  does 
not  enable  us  to  detect. —Editor  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.] 


PHARMACEUTICAL  NOTICES. 
By  Thomas  S.  Wiegand. 

Liniment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium, 

In  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, the  late  Mr.  Duhamel  published  a  formula,  translated 
from  the  French  Journal  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  upon 
which  this  paper  is  based.  It  seemed  desirable  to  simplify  the 
formula  and  make  it  of  such  easy  execution  as  to  induce  its 
more  general  employment. 

Take  of  Common  Soap,  (U.S. P.)  Ei.  5vi. 

Alcohol  95°        .       .       .       gviii  ss.  ■ 

Iodide  of  Potassium     .       .  Hjiss. 

Water         .  f.giss. 

Oil  of  Garden  Lavand.        .  *ss. 
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Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  alcohol  by  the  means  of  a  gentle  heat, 
and  filter  if  not  perfectly  transparent,  then  add  the  oil  of  lavand. 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  the  water,  mix  and 
bottle  while  warm ;  the  strength  of  this  liniment  is  about  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce. 

Precipitated  Tartar  Emetic. 

The  importance  of  a  very  finely  powdered  tartar  emetic  is 
doubtless  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  careful  reader  of  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  the  trouble  of  reducing  it  to  this  fine 
state  very  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  some  of  the 
younger  readers  on  whom  this  duty  devolved.  Yet  so  unpleasant 
is  .this  work  that  the  tendency  is  very  strong  to  perform  it 
slightly.  The  following  process  obviates  this  difficulty  and 
yields  a  product  so  unexceptionable  that  its  publication,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  a  very  general  adoption. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  tartar  emetic  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water  ;  when  entirely  dissolved,  throw  the  solution  into  six  pints 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  the  tartar  emetic  will  be  precipi- 
tated in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 

Precipitated  Deutoxide  of  Mercury. 

The  directions  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  enjoin  great  care  in  re- 
ducing the  red  oxide  of  mercury  to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  in  fact, 
several  medical  friends,  whose  speciality  was  ophthalmic  practice, 
have  assured  me  of  their  frequent  disuse  of  the  ointment,  owing 
to  its  faulty  preparation. 

The  preparation  is  rendered  uniform,  smooth  and  satisfactory 
by  employing  the  product  of  the  following  formula  : 

Take  of  Bichloride  of  mercury  550  grs. 

Caustic  Potash  in  solution    116  grs. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  pour 
the  solution  into  the  solution  of  caustic  potash  diluted  with  two 
pints  of  water,  wash  with  water  till  there  is  no  taste,  and  dry 
on  a  porous  tile  ;  the  powder  is  smooth,  dense  and  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  of  admixture  with  fatty  matters. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.,  1858. 
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ON  IMPROVING  THE  0KU1>2  KOSIN  OILS. 
By  Professor  G.  F.  Melsens,  of  Brussels. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is : 

1.  To  obtain  a  colorless  volatile  oil,  which,  instead  of  the  fetid 
empyreumatic  odor  of  the  crude  oil,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  retains  its  transparency,  and  is  otherwise  unchangeable  in 
the  air. 

2.  As  much  as  possible  to  change  the  fixed  liquid  or  sticky 
oil  into  a  volatile  oil,  preventing  a  decomposition  into  gases. 

3.  To  obtain  a  liquid  fixed  oil  of  an  amber  yellow  color. 

I.  Purification  of  the  Crude  Volatile  Oil. — The  crude  resin 
oil  being  a  mixture  of  fats,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  is  treated  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  its  carbonate  in  excess  ;  the  volatile 
oil  rises  to  the  surface,  is  decanted  and  put  into  a  suitable  iron 
or  copper  vessel  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  current  of 
steam  of  100°  C,  (212°  F.)  or  more,  by  which  it  is  carried  over 
into  an  ordinary  worm  where  it  condenses  and  runs  into  a  vessel 
connected  with  a  Florence  receiver ;  this  distillate  may  be 
collected  either  in  fractions  or  in  mass.  In  either  case  it  is 
mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  nitric  acid  of  36° 
Beaume  and  beaten  to  a  homogeneous  mass.  The  oil,  which  at 
first  was  of  a  white  or  pale  yellow  color,  turns  to  a  greenish 
brown  when  it  is  decanted  and  distilled  as  above  with  an  excess 
of  milk  of  lime.  The  density  of  the  separated  nitric  acid  has 
fallen  to  from  26  to  30°  B. ;  it  may  be  used  a  second  time, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Chromic  acid,  deutoxide  of  manganese  or  lead,  a  mixture  of 
muriatic  acid  and  black  manganese,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  ammonium,  are  inferior  to  nitric  acid  ;  but  a  still  better 
product  is  obtained  by  employing  10  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  black  manganese  ; 
on  mixing  with  the  oil,  a  heat  is  generated,  raising  the  whole  mass 
to  the  boiling  point.  If  the  manufactured  oil  be  chiefly  a  crude 
volatile  oil,  the  first  distillation  of  course  may  be  omitted. 

II.  Production  of  the  Volatile  Oil. — The  oil  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  resin,  either  by  itself,  or  having  the  residue  of  this 
distillation  or  some  resin  dissolved  in  it,  by  means  of  a  hooked 
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tube  is  dropped  into  a  retort  heated  to  redness,  and  containing 
copper  turnings,  or  common  pumice  stone  with  its  pores  filled 
with  metallic  copper.  Pumice  stone  is  thus  prepared  by  being 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  bluestone,  dried,  heated  to  reduce  the 
absorbed  salt  to  oxide  of  copper,  and  finally  reducing  this  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  The  obtained  oil  is  farther  purified  as 
stated  above. 

III.  The  Fixed  Products. — The  residue  of  the  distillation  under 
L,  is  a  nearly  colorless  oil,  which  in  contact  with  the  air  is  heated 
to  above  100°  C,  (212°  F.),  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  steam 
is  passed  through  it,  by  which  an  oil  is  obtained  neutral,  odor- 
less and  more  or  less  fluid,  ready  to  go  into  commerce  ;  its 
qualities  may  be  improved  by  one  or  more  repetitions  of  the 
same  process;  the  water  is  driven  off  by  heating  the  oil  to  150° 
C,  (302°  F.) 

The  fixed  resin  oil  may  alsoHbe  treated  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  heated  oil  is  several  times  shaken  with  5  per  cent,  of 
its  bulk  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  36°  Beaume,  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to 
boiling  for  several  hours,  taking  care  to  replenish  the  evaporat- 
ing water.  The  oil  is  then  decanted  and  filtered  through  dry 
sand  or  dry  saw-dust  mixed  with  chalk  or  burned  gypsum,  by 
which  process  it  is  obtained  clear. — (Armengaud's  Grenie  Indust. 
Fevr.,  1856— Dingier  s  Polytechn.  Journ.  cxlii,  297-301). 

J.  M.  M. 


ON  CKOTON  OIL. 
By  Thomas  Schltppe. 
The  author  obtained  the  oil  which  he  investigated  by  pressing 
the  crushed  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium  between  warm  metal  plates, 
after  they  had  been  warmed  in  the  water-bath.  The  oil-cakes 
were  then  broken  up  small  and  extracted  with  alcohol  of  spec, 
grav.  0-848  in  a  displacement  apparatus.  It  appeared  that  the 
alcohol  did  not  dissolve  the  oil,  but  only  displaced  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  extraction,  the  author  employed  an  apparatus 
which  enabled  the  alcohol  flowing  off  to  be  distilled  back  again. 
After  it  has  passed  four  times  through  the  seeds,  there  were  two 
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strata  in  the  receiver.  The  lower,  oily  one  consisted  of  14  parts 
of  oil  and  1  part  of  alcohol;  the  upper,  which  was  thinly  fluid, 
was  composed  of  23  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  oil. 

The  seeds  were  pressed  while  still  soaked  with  alcohol,  by 
which  means  a  considerable  further  quantity  of  oil  was  obtained; 
upon  this  a  stratum  of  alcohol  floated.  From  this  third  oil  and 
the  preceding  the  alcohol  was  distilled  away,  and  the  oil  was  then 
collected.    The  oil  is  thus  obtained  in  four  divisions  : — 

1.  That  pressed  with  the  aid  of  heat ; 

2.  That  displaced  by  alcohol  and  retained  in  solution ; 

3.  That  displaced  by  alcohol  and  not  dissolved,  but  obtained 
as  an  oily  stratum  below  the  preceding ; 

4.  That  expressed  from  the  residue  of  2. 

The  oils  obtained  by  the  different  treatments  of  the  seeds  were 
of  three  kinds  as  regards  their  inflammatory  action  upon  the  skin. 
The  most  efficacious  was  that  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion ;  whilst  that  which  formed  the  thicker  stratum  below  this 
solution  was  far  less  active ;  but  the  oils  obtained  by  the  first 
and  second  pressure  were  far  inferior  even  to  this  in  acridity. 

The  fatty  oil  of  croton  oil,  when  saponified,  furnished  stearic 
acid,  C36H3604,  palmitic  acid,  C32H32  04,  myristic  acid,  C28H28 
O4,  and  lauric  acid,  C24  H24  O4 ;  of  the  oleic  acid  series  probably 
some  members  between  C20  H18  O4  and  C34  H18  O4 ;  and  besides 
these,  crotonic  acid  of  the  formula  C8  H6  O4  and  angelic  acid, 
C10  H8  O4.  All  these  acids  are  contained  as  glycerides  in  the 
fresh  oil. 

It  also  appears  from  the  author's  experiments,  that  the 
crotonic  acid  is  neither  the  caustic  nor  the  purgative  matter. 
The  caustic  matter  of  croton  oil  is  a  resinous  body,  crotonole^ 
the  formula  of  which  is  C18  H14  O4,  or  a  multiple  of  it. 

The  frequently  peculiar  odor  of  croton  oil,  which  has  the 
greatest  similarity  with  the  decoction  of  Senega  root,  is  due  to 
a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  crotonole.  Another  product 
of  its  decomposition  is  the  volatile  oil  of  previous  observers. 

The  caustic  matter  in  croton  oil,  crotonole,  has  no  purgative 
action.  The  latter  property  belongs  to  another  body  which  was 
not  detected. 

With  regard  to  crotonic  acid,  the  author  shows  particularly 
that  it  forms  a  member  of  the  oleic  series  lying  between  angelicic 
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acid  and  acrylic  acid.  As  angelicic  acid,  when  fused  with 
potash,  furnishes  acetic  and  propionic  acids,  so  crotonic  acid 
gives  2  equivs.  acetic  acid. 

C8  H6  04+2KH02=2C4  H3  K04+2H. 

Crotonic  acid  occurs  with  angelicic  acid,  after  the  saponifi- 
cation of  the  oil  with  solution  of  soda,  in  the  nearly  black 
subjacent  fluid.  This  is  distilled  with  tartaric  acid ;  the  distillate 
is  saturated  with  baryta,  and  evaporated,  the  baryta-salt  is 
again  distilled  with  dilute  tartaric  acid,  and  this  is  repeated 
until  the  distillate  passes  over  free  from  muriatic  acid  ;  lastly, 
the  neutral  baryta-salt  is  prepared,  and  the  dry  salt  is  heated 
with  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  of  such  strength  that  it  boils 
at  226Q«4  F.  The  crotonic  acid  then  separates  as  a  limpid 
liquid,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  crotonates  of  potash  and  soda  are  deliquescent.  The 
baryta-salt  is  readily  soluble,  and  forms  an  amorphous,  white 
mass  ;  it  always  smells  like  the  free  acid. 

The  above-mentioned  soluble  salts  gave  precipitates  with 
many  metallic  compounds ;  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  the 
free  acid  was  almost  always  perceptible,  which  may  be  due  to 
the  partial  formation  of  basic  salts.  With  protosalts  of  iron, 
brownish-yellow  precipitates  are  produced ;  persalts  of  copper 
form  pale  blue  precipitates,  which  appear  nearly  white  in  small 
quantities.  The  analysis  of  a  precipitated  copper-salt,  dried 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  gave  the  proportion  1  Cu  to  5-7C. 
Solutions  of  lead,  mercury  and  silver  gave  white  precipitates. 
A  precipitate  formed  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  crotonate  of  baryta 
was  amorphous  and  white  when  dried ;  it  became  brown,  slowly, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  more  rapidly  at  212°  F.,  and  was 
tolerably  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Crotonate  of  Silver,  C8  H5  AgO4,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
aqueous  distillate  from  the  baryta-salt  and  tartaric  acid  with 
oxide  of  silver,  was  crystallized,  and  gave  on  analysis — 
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The  active  matter  of  croton  oil,  to  which  the  author  gives  the 
name  of 
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Crotonole,  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Croton  oil  is 
agitated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
soda  to  form  a  milky  fluid  ;  this  is  gently  heated  for  some 
hours,  and  then,  by  the  addition  of  water  or  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  milky  oil-particles  are  driven  to  the 
surface,  where  they  unite  to  form  a  continuous  oily  stratum. 
This  fatty  oil  is  entirely  got  rid  of  by  repeated  filtration 
through  a  moist  filter.  From  the  filtrate,  water  and  muriatic 
acid  separate  another  oil,  which  is  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
mixed  with  fresh  hydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  by  this  means  a 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  towards  the  end  often 
coheres  to  form  a  slimy  mass.  When  the  acid  reaction  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  little  soda  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
are  added,  by  which  the  fluid  is  first  rendered  milky,  .but  after- 
wards divides  into  a  clear  fluid  and  a  clear  oil  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  To  attain  this,  an  addition  of  large  quantities  of 
chloride  of  calcium  to  the  alcoholic  solution  was  frequently 
indispensable.  The  oil  thus  separated  is  washed  with  water  for 
some  time  upon  a  moist  filter,  and  then  dissolved  in  ether  ;  the 
ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  water  in  a  cylindrical  glass, 
the  clear  etherial  solution  is  then  drawn  off  and  freed  from 
ether  in  a  capsule  in  vacuo.  The  crotonole  remains  as  a 
tenacious  mass,  resembling  turpentine.  It  is  colorless,  or  of  a 
slight  wine-yellow  color.  The  odor  is  weak  and  peculiar.  In 
its  properties  it  most  closely  approaches  the  alcohols. 

When  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  crotonole  is 
converted  into  a  brown,  resinous  matter,  which  has  no  action 
upon  the  skin. 

When  boiled  with  water,  or  still  better  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  an  oil  with  a  mouldy  odor  appears  to  be  formed ;  this 
passes  over  in  considerable  a  quantity  when  water  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  croton  oil  is  suspended,  is  distilled  ;  it 
floats  upon  the  distillate,  without  being  dissolved  in  the  least. 
It  is  only  the  oil  that  passes,  at  the  commencement,  that  is 
colorless ;  for  it  soon  goes  over,  nearly  black.  Without  the 
assistance  of  aqueous  vapors,  it  is  not  distillable ;  for  in  a  space 
exhausted  of  air  to  a  pressure  of  50  millims.  nothing  could  be 
distilled  even  at  392*  F.  ;  but  by  this  means  it  became  black 
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and  entirely  lost  the  mouldy  odor  ;  it  had  also  become  far 
more  soluble  in  ether.     The  croton  oil  obtained  by  pressure 

contained  4  per  cent,  of  crotonole  London  Ohem.  Graz,,  July 

l$th,  1858,  from  Liebig's  Annalen. 


ARSENICAL  POISONING— ARSENIC  IN  SUBNITRATE  OF 
BISMUTH. 

By  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Rogers  called  the  attention  of  the  College  to  a  recent  case 
of  suspected  poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
which,  as  developed  in  the  course  of  the  legal  investigation,  ren- 
dered it  unusually  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

The  trial  was  suddenly  cut  short,  and  the  accused  party  re- 
leased, on  account  of  an  accidental  impurity  discovered  by  him 
(Dr.  Rogers)  in  the  medicine  which  had  been  administered  by 
the  attending  physician  of  the  deceased. 

His  object  was  not  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the 
case,  although  he  had  no  doubt  that,  with  all  the  facts  elicited 
at  the  trial  at  his  command,  such  a  discussion  would  both  be  in- 
teresting and  instructive ;  he  wished  to  refer  only  to  the  point 
already  alluded  to  as  having  terminated  the  prosecution  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  Fellows  of  the  College  on  their 
guard  against  an  accidental  impurity  of  a  common  remedy,  which 
had  been  hitherto  unsuspected,  viz.,  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid 
in  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  unable,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  case  from  the  beginning.  His  connection  with  the 
investigation  dated  only  from  the  time  when  the  stomach  and 
intestines  were  brought  to  him,  carefully  separated  from  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  for  chemical  analysis  alone. 

The  examination  was  conducted  exclusively  for  arsenic,  since 
that  substance  was  known  to  have  been  procured  by  the  accused  ; 
while  there  were  other  circumstances  tending  to  create  the  sus- 
picion that  it  had  been  criminally  administered. 

The  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  contained  a  very  small 
amount  of  pulpy  matter.     This,  taken  from,  the  stomach  and 
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then  from  successive  portions  of  the  bowels,  was  analyzed,  and 
in  each  case  exhibited  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

The  material  of  the  stomach  itself  was  next  examined,  and 
likewise  found  to  contain  arsenic.  The  bowels  were  then  divided 
into  five  equal  lengths,  and  each  subjected  to  the  proper  tests, 
and  with  the  same  results. 

The  presence  of  the  arsenic  in  all  of  these  experiments  was 
not  only  unmistakable,  but  very  decided  in  amount.  How  much 
the  patient  had  swallowed,  even  presuming  that  it  had  been  given 
with  intent  to  poison,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  determine 
by  the  most  careful  quantitative  examination,  since  copious  vomit- 
ing and  purging  had  prevailed  during  several  days,  and  up  to  a 
short  period  before  death,  so  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  were 
almost  completely  emptied  of  their  previous  contents. 

The  presence  of  the  arsenic  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  ex- 
amined naturally  induced  the  presumption  that  it  existed  in  the 
liver,  lungs,  and  other  portions  of  the  body  of  the  deceased.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  as  nothing  had  been  preserved  and  sent  to  him  except  the 
parts  referred  to,  nor  were  these  in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of 
irritation  or  inflammation,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Hence,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  an  absolute  amount  of 
arsenic  adequate  to  destroy  life,  the  mere  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  a  poisonous  adulteration  of  the  medicine  administered  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  invalidate  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner, 
and  to  justify  her  immediate  acquittal. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  trial,  nothing  occurred  to  indi- 
cate that  arsenic  had  been  administered  as  an  adulterating  sub- 
stance of  the  medicine  directed  by  the  prescribing  physician.  At 
a  later  period,  the  court  called  for  a  copy  of  the  prescriptions 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  physician,  and  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth appearing  as  one  of  them,  Dr.  Rogers  directed  his  efforts 
to  determine  how  far  that  substance  was  pure. 

He  was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen  of  the  identical  subni- 
trate which  had  been  administered,  not  succeeding  in  finding  the 
druggist  who  had  sold  it,  but  obtained  a  number  of  samples  from 
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individuals  throughout  the  city,  and  prepared,  many  of  them,  by 
different  manufacturers. 

Of  ten  specimens,  some  of  which  were  imported,  which  he  ex- 
amined, all  were  found  to  contain  arsenic  with  the  exception  of 
two. 

He  did  not  experiment  to  ascertain  the  percentage,  but  inferred 
it  to  be  small,  too  much  so,  he  presumed,  to  have  any  material 
effect,  except  in  long  continued  and  unusually  large  doses.  It 
was  not  shown  in  this  case,  nor  was  it  probable  that  enough  could 
have  been  taken  in  that  way  to  produce  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, much  less  the  fatal  result.  It  was  to  be  remembered  also, 
that  the  symptoms  attributed  afterwards  to  poisoning,  had  begun 
and  continued  for  some  time  before  the  bismuth  had  been  taken. 

He  then  exhibited  to  the  College  the  result  of  some  of  his 
analyses  in  the  arsenical  rings  deposited  within  the  tubes  em- 
ployed. 

He  remarked  further  that  the  druggists  applied  to  for  speci- 
mens or  samples  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  any  liability  to 
this  kind  of  impurity  in  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  a  fact  which  ren- 
dered it  still  more  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  College — since  the  usual  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  subnitrate,  unless  great  care  was  taken  in  washing  the 
product,  rather  favored  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid,  unless  the 
bismuth  from  which  it  is  prepared  be  pure. — Trans.  Coll.  Phys. 
of  Philad.y  in  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences. 


COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  YELLOW  DOCK  AND  SARSAPARILLA. 
By  F.  Stearns. 

The  use  of  the  root  of  Humex  crispus  ^Yellow  Dock)  has 
greatly  increased,  during  a  few  years  past,  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofulous  and  syphilitic  affections,  by  numerous  physicians 
throughout  the  northwest. 

I  believe  the  Yellow  Dock  is  generally  preferred,  in  place  of 
the  Water  Dock  Britannica),  and  Blunt-leaved  Dock  (i?. 
obtusifolius) ;  these  last,  however,  being  the  only  members  of  the 
^enus  Eumex  recognised  in  our  Pharmacopoeia. 
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In  view  of  the  above,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
formula  published,  for  an  eligible  preparation  to  represent  this 
plant,  the  writer  proposes  the  following,  which  is  based  upon  the 
officinal  process  for  making  Compound  Syrup  Sarsaparilla, 
though  differing  from  it  in  some  essential  characteristics : 

Take  of  Yellow  Dock  Root  and  of  Sarsaparilla  (Honduras) 
each  3  lbs,  troy ;  Guaiacum  wood,  rasped,  9  oz.  troy ;  Hundred- 
leaved  Roses,  Senna,  and  Liquorice  Root,  of  each  6  oz.  troy ; 
infusion  of  Prunus  Virginiana,  2  pints;  Oil  of  Sassafras  and  Oil 
of  Anise,  of  each  15  minims  ;  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  10  minims  ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity ;  Refined  Sugar,'  24  lbs. 
troy. 

After  having  reduced  the  dry  materials,  except  the  sugar,  to 
a  coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  introduce  them  into  a  close  vessel, 
and  pour  upon  them  one  gallon  of  the  diluted  alcohol ;  let  the 
mixture  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a  dis- 
placement apparatus,  and  pour  upon  it,  gradually,  diluted  alco- 
hol, until  the  filtrate  measures  four  gallons ;  reduce  this  tincture 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  to  ten  pints  ;  filter  ;  add  the  sugar, 
and  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat ;  then  rub  the  essential  oils  with  a 
little  of  the  syrup,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  remainder ; 
finally,  add  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry,  when  the  syrup  is  cooled. 

The  infusion  of  wild  cherry  bark  is  prepared  by  macerating, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  closed  vessel,  five  ounces,  troy,  of 
Prunus  Virginiana,  in  coarse  powder,  with  four  fluidounces  of 
Jamaica  rum ;  then  transferring  the  mixture  to  a  displacement 
apparatus,  and  pouring  upon  it,  gradually,  water,  until  the  fil- 
trate measures  two  pints. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  displacement  appa- 
ratus, the  following  method  is  recommended :  Macerate  the  dry 
materials  in  three  gallons  and  six  pints  of  the  diluted  alcohol, 
for  fourteen  days  ;  then  express,  and  filter  ;  evaporate  the  tinc- 
ture to  three  pints,  and  proceed  to  finish  the  syrup  as  directed 
in  the  other  process. 

The  dose  of  this  syrup,  for  an  adult,  is  from  one  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  clay.  It  forms  a  transparent, 
brownish-colored  syrup,  of  agreeable  flavor ;  each  pint  represents 
four  ounces  of  the  dry  ingredients, — Peninsular  and  Indepen- 
dent Med.  Journ. 
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PLATINUM  OF  BORNEO. 

{Communicated  by  Professor  S.  Bleekrode,  Royal  Academy  of  Delft.) 

Several  authors  on  the  statistics  of  metal  mention  Borneo  as 
a  source  of  the  valuable  metal  Platinum,  so  much  required  in 
the  chemical  and  industrial  arts.  There  are  some  who  calculate 
that  Borneo  can  produce  from  250  to  400  kilogrammes  yearly.  It 
is  surprising,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  collection  of  platinum  there  has  been  almost  ne- 
glected. 

In  1831,  the  resident  of  Banjarmassin,  Mr.  Hartman,  found 
the  platinum  scales  in  the  gold  sands,  and  Dr.  L.  Horner  has 
confirmed  it  for  all  the  gold  sands  that  are  worked  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Ratoes  mountains  of  the  Laset  district.  The  obser- 
vations of  this  much-lamented  naturalist  soon  found  their  way 
into  the  European  journals,  having  been  communicated  by  Leo- 
pold von  Bach  to  Humboldt,  who  called  it  «  Eine  his  jetzt  weni^ 
bekannteErscheinung,"  (Central  Asien,  1843,  p.  365.) 

Dr.  Horner  estimated  the  amount  of  platinum  in  the  gold 
sands  of  Borneo  as  one  of  platinum  to  ten  of  gold,  and  in  this 
proportion  he  calculated  the  eventful  produce  of  that  island  at 
300  kilograms  (six  cwt.  per  year),  and  this  could  possibly  be 
augmented. 

The  existence  of  platinum  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  other 
naturalists  of  the  Dutch  government.  Dr.  S.  Muller,  who 
visited  the  southern  district  of  Borneo,  has  given  a  description 
of  the  diamond  mines  of  Martapoera ;  after  the  separation  of 
the  diamonds  by  washing  the  sands,  there  remain  gold  and 
platinum  scales ;  the  gold  is  carefully  collected,  but  the  platinum 
is  rejected  as  valueless,  under  the  name  of  mas  kodokh  (gold  for 
the  frogs),  because  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  natives  know 
how  to  work  it. 

Dr.  Schwaner,  who  travelled  through  the  district  of  the  river 
Barito  and  the  south-eastern  country,  during  1843-47,  has  given 
an  accurate  description  of  the  geological  position  of  the  three 
very  valuable  minerals,  diamonds,  gold,  and  platinum,  as  they 
are  associated  together  in  the  diluvium  of  that  island.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  same  kind  of  diluvial  debris  from  the  rocks  of  the 
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mountains  and  hilly  districts  is  found,  but  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  three  valuable  minerals  in  it  are  very  different.  Where 
the  diamonds  are  numerous,  gold  and  platinum  are  scarce,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  grains  of  the  noble  metals  are  abundant, 
the  diamond  is  rarely  found.  Gold  and  platinum  are  also  dis- 
persed over  a  larger  area  than  the  diamonds.  The  diluvial 
deposits  lie  superficially  in  the  higher  districts  of  the  rivers  and 
their  mountain  tributaries ;  in  the  lower  country  the  diluvium 
is  covered  by  the  more  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  the  marshy 
grounds  near  the  coast.  The  diluvium  consists  of  conglomerates 
and  rock  fragments  of  diorite,  gabbro,  quartz  in  different  colors, 
but  the  milky  quartz  is  more  general ;  the  minutest  parts  are 
quartz  sand  and  magnetic  iron-sand.  The  thickness  of  the 
diluvial  stratum  varies  between  a  few  feet  and  as  many  fathoms. 
The  depth  below  the  surface  is  likewise  very  variable  and  ir- 
regular. The  subsoil  is  a  kind  of  loam,  the  thickness  of  which 
is  not  yet  ascertained. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  some  districts  the  platinum  ore 
contains  grains  of  cinnabar,  especially  at  Playhary.  We  have 
stated  above  that  the  proportion  between  gold  and  platinum  is 
as  10 :  1 ;  but  this  relation  is  very  variable,  because  at  Katapan 
it  is  5;  1,  at  Soengi  Matjan  20:  1. 

Last  year  I  received  a  sample  of  the  Borneo  platinum  ore, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  commercial 
society.    The  results  of  my  analysis  are  as  follows  : — 

Platinum  Ore  of  Banjarmassxn. 
Separated  by  solution  in  J  Iron  oxide  and  iron  1.13 


hydrochloric  acid.       \  Copper,       .       .  0.50 

Osmium,   1.15 

Gold,   3.97 

Platinum,   70.21 

Iridium,   6.13 

Palladium,         .       .       .       .       .       .  1.44 

Rhodium,   0.50 

Iron,   5.80 

Copper,   0.34 


Insoluble  in  aqua  regia:  Osmiridium  and 
minerals,  8.83 

The  osmium  was  separated  by  distillation  as  described  by 
Berzelius.    The  analysis  was  executed,  following  the  method  of 
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Berzelius  and  Glaus  (Beitrtige  zur  Qhemie  du  Platin  metalle, 
1854).  The  method  of  Claus  is  highly  commendable  for  the 
ease  with  which  the  separation  of  the  platinum  from  the  iron, 
copper,  and  gold,  is  effected. 

By  the  magnet  no  particles  could  be  separated  from  the  ore. 
It  is  probable  that  this  had  been  done  before  it  was  forwarded 
to  Europe.  It  is  interesting  here  to  remark  on  the  magnetic 
properties  of  platinum.  Berzelius  was  the  first  who  discovered 
that  there  existed  a  magnetic  platinum  ore  and  a  non-magnetic 
ore,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  contains  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  iron  combined  as  the  magnetic  ore.  His  analysis  of 
the  platinum  ore  of  Nischnei-Tagilsk,  separated  into  the  magnetic 
and  the  non-magnetic  parts,  is  generally  known,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  The  platinum  ore  of  the  Ural,  of 
Pinto  in  South  America,  contains  likewise  a  combination  or  alloy 
of  platinum  and  iron.  The  platinum  ore,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  mixture  of  different  alloys,  with  iron,  copper,  and 
the  other  platinoid  metals.  The  natural  combinations  of  plati- 
num and  iron  remind  us  of  the  original  discovery  of  this  valu- 
able metal,  a  century  ago,  when  Buffon  supposed  that  the  white 
gold  or  platinum  was  not  an  element  but  a  compound  of  gold 
with  iron  ;  Bergmann,  the  Swedish  chemist,  succeeded  in  point- 
ing out,  in  1777,  the  elementary  condition  of  the  new  useful 
metal.  Platinum  scales  or  laminse  are  frequently  covered  with 
rusty  spots  from  the  iron,  and  this  is  removed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  stated  in  the  analysis.  The  above  analysis  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  of  several  trials,  because  the  commercial 
plantinum  ore  is  not  regular  in  its  composition.  Several  sam- 
ples of  the  same  ore,  analyzed  in  quantities  of  two  grammes, 
gave  results  as  follows : — 

a.  b.  c. 

Gold,      .       .       .      4.62  .       0.90       .  1.33 

Platinum,         .       .    65.22  .      71.21        .  75.03 

Iridium,   .       .       .       "  .       9.23        .  3.22 

Insoluble  and  osmiridium,  9.61  .        8.13        .  10.15 

Hence  it  follows,  that  Mr.  Claus  was  right,  viz.,  that  an  ana- 
lysis of  platinum  ore  should  not  be  undertaken  with  less  than 
ten  grammes  (J  ounce  Troy). 
For  the  commercial  valuation  I  followed  the  method  of  Sob- 
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olewsky,  as  used  at  the  Mint  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  gold 
having  been  separated  by  boiling  in  diluted  aqua  regia,  the  ore 
is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  hydrochloric  acid  25° 
B,  and  one  part  nitric  acid  40°  B,  in  the  proportion  of  10  or 
15  parts  acid  to  one  part  of  ore.    The  result  was — 

Platinum,  .  •  .  .  70.21 
Gold,       ....  3.97 

Not  dissolved.         .        f    8'83  being  osmiridium  and 

(  minerals. 
Iron,  copper,  iridium,  os-  C 
mium,  palladium,  &c,  £ 

Iron  and  Copper,     .       I    161  separated  previously  .by 

rjr    7  (    hydrochloric  acid. 

100.00 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  platinum  appears  in  small 
circular  or  oval  laminae  like  drops  laminated  or  flattened,  as  if 
struck  by  a  hammer  ;  grains  with  crystalline  facettes  could  sel- 
dom be  distinguished.  I  call  this  very  remarkable,  because  the 
gold  of  the  same  ore  exhibits  the  form  of  pepitas  en  miniature 
or  microscopic  nuggets,  or  irregular  grains  ;  I  saw  some  small 
globules  and  octahedric  crystals.  The  platinum  of  South 
America  has  the  same  appearance. 

In  the  residue,  not  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  could  be  distin- 
guished, as  stated  by  Fremy,  the  residu  en  grains  being 
the  alloy  of  rhodium,  osmium,  iridium,  and  the  residue  en  pail- 
lettes being  iridium,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  osmium.  The  other 
mineral  constituents  of  this  residue  were  grains  or  small  pebbles 
of  topaz,  hyacinthe,  ruby  (?),  diamond,  quartz,  and  feldspar. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  industrial  uses  of  platinum. 
I  will,  however,  say  a  few  words  upon  the  metals  associated  with 
it,  because  they  hold  out  the  promise  of  many  future  useful  ap- 
plications, since  Deville,  at  Paris,  has  taught  the  method  of 
melting  them.  By  aid  of  his  lamp,  platinum  is  easily  melted. 
At  the  last  Exhibition  in  Paris  we  admired  the  objects  made 
from  molten  platinum  by  Savard,  and  since  then  attempts  have 
been  made  to  employ  it  as  a  plating  for  copper  for  cheap  chemi- 
cal apparatus. 

The  temperature  sufficient  for  melting  300  grammes  (0.3  kilo- 
grammes) of  platina,  melts  90  to  50  grammes  (0.04  to  0.05  kilo- 
grammes) of  rhodium. 
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The  temperature  sufficient  for  melting  100  to  150  grammes 
(0.10  to  0.15  kilogrammes),  platina  melts  10  grammes  (0.10 
kilogrammes)  iridium,  which  was  considered  as  perfectly  infusi- 
ble. 

The  iridium  is  commonly  alloyed  with  platinum ;  the  latter  is 
then  less  attacked  by  chemical  agents  and  is  much  harder,  but 
can  be  hammered  and  laminated  equally  well.  A  large  propor- 
tion makes  the  platinum  more  brittle. 

During  last  year  M.  Chapuis,  at  Paris,  stated  that  rhodium, 
alloyed  with  platinum,  formed  a  combination  that  could  be 
hammered  and  laminated  without  difficulty,  and  that  this 
combination  had  the  excellent  property  of  not  being  attacked 
by  aqua  regia,  and  thus  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  practical 
chemist  are  satisfied. 

The  American  patent  of  Batchelder  recommends  alloying  iri- 
dium with  copper  for  etching  purposes.  If  this  be  confirmed 
by  experience  there  will  be  a  new  field  opened  for  a  useful  ap- 
plication of  it.  The  use  of  the  iridosmine  for  the  diamond  pens, 
and  of  the  rhodium  for  the  same  purpose,  must  not  be  omitted. 
It  is  said  that  one  ounce  of  rhodium  fetches  in  the  United 
States  from  £2  10s.  to  <£50,  according  to  its  purity. 

I  hope  these  notices  may  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  plati- 
noid metals,  scarcely  known  to  the  public,  even  by  name,  are 
very  valuable  substances,  requiring  further  investigation  with  a 
view  to  future  useful  employment.  The  residue  of  the  platinum 
ore,  a  few  years  ago  of  a  very  low  value,  scarcely  <£4  per  lb. 
avoirdupois,  has  already  risen  in  price,  and  is  now  saleable  at 
four  or  five  times  that  amount. — Pharm.  Jour,  July,  1858,  from 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


ON  ANGOSTURA  BARK  AND  ITS  ESSENTIAL  OIL.  \ 
By  Dr.  C.  Herzog. 
Saladin  found  in  Angostura  bark  an  indifferent  substance 
which  he  called  cusparine.  The  author  has  in  vain  endeavored 
to  prepare  this  body,  which  is  said  to  be  crystallizable.  The 
author  considers  it  possible  that  the  preparation  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  solution 
which  contains  it  in  a  colorless  state.    He  found,  however,  that 
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the  bark  contains  a  substance  which  is  thrown  down  by  caustic 
soda  as  a  yellow  precipitate  from  the  extract  purified  by  means 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  freed  from  excess  of  the  lead-salt  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  further  purified  by  animal  charcoal ; 
this  precipitate,  however,  undergoes  a  change  even  on  the  filter, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  blackish-brown  resinous  body. 
By  continued  washing  in  water  this  dissolves  with  a  cherry-red 
color,  but  then  again  changes,  and,  like  a  vegetable  chameleon, 
passes  through  all  sorts  of  colors. 

The  author  was  more  successful  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  bark.  Four  pounds  of  coarsely  pounded  bark 
were  submitted  to  distillation  with  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  water ;  by  this  means  f  per  cent,  of  essential  oil  were  obtained, 
consequently  more  than  twice  as  much  as  has  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  it.  Its  properties  and  elementary  composition 
could  therefore  be  more  accurately  studied. 

It  was  impossible  to  distil  the  oil  again  in  the  presence  of 
water,  although  when  set  free  from  the  bark,  it  was  carried  over 
by  the  aqueous  vapors.  An  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  gave 
no  better  result.  The  aqueous  fluid  was  removed  as  much  as 
possible  by  means  of  a  siphon,  and  the  oil  was  then  left  stand- 
ing for  about  two  days  upon  perfectly  pure,  dry  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  frequently  shaken. 

The  oil  poured  away  perfectly  clear  was  then  distilled  with  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  it  in  a  small  glass  retort  by  means  of 
heated  air,  in  the  small  distilling  apparatus  described  by  the 
author.  At  a  temperature  of  392°  only  a  few  drops  passed 
over,  although  the  author  maintained  the  temperature  for  a 
long  time  at  this  point.  It  was  only  when  the  thermometer 
rose  to  511°  F.  that  a  uniform  ebullition  took  place,  during 
which  the  oil  passed*  without  decomposition.  The  external  ther- 
mometer, that  is  to  say  the  one  which  did  not  sink  into  the 
fluid,  showed  528°  F.  The  residue  in  the  retort  was  of  a  dark 
color ;  the  last  portions  that  passed  were  collected  separately. 

The  pure  oil  was  of  a  pale  wine-yellow  color,  and  possessed  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  lovage,  and  a  taste 
which  was  at  first  mild,  but  afterwards  somewhat  acrid.  Its 
spec.  grav.  was  0-934.  Boiling-point  511p  F.,  probably  one  of 
the  highest  boiling-points  for  an  essential  oil. 
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On  the  average  of  two  concordant  analyses,  the  oil  consisted 
of— 

C  79-60  13  79-59 
H  12-31  12  12-24 
0       8-09  1  8-17 

If  we  suppose  that  most  of  the  oxygenated  oils  also  contain 
an  oil  free  from  oxygen  of  the  formula  C5  H4,  the  oxygenated 
oil  would  have  the  formula  C8  H8  0,  add  to  which  that  of  the  oil 
free  from  oxygen,  C5  H4 


=  Ci3  Hi2  a 

Lond.  Chem.  Gfaz.,  May  15,  1858,  from  Archiv.  der  Pharm. 


ON  LACTIC  ACID. 
By  A.  Bruning. 

The  author's  object  was  to  decide  whether  lactic  acid  written 
C12  H12  O12  saturates  4  equivs.  of  base,  or  regarded  as  C6  H6  O6, 
saturates  2  equivs.  of  base. 

The  lactic  acid  employed  in  the  experiments  was  prepared  by 
Bensch's  process.  From  this  the  author  always  first  prepared 
the  zinc-salt,  which  was  purified  by  recrystallization.  For  the 
solution  of  his  problem  he  selected  the  following  salts. 

Protolactate  of  tin,  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  lactate 
of  soda  with  one  of  protochloride  of  tin,  has  the  composition 
012  H8  08+4SnO,  not  as  stated  by  Engelhardt  and  Maddrell? 
C12  H10  O104-4SnO.  Consequently  4  equivs.  of  hydrogen  are 
actually  displaced  by  SnO  in  the  lactic  acid. 

With  peroxide  of  mercury  the  author  did  not  obtain  a  tetra- 
basic  salt.  When  he  saturated  dilute  boiling  lactic  acid  with 
peroxide  of  mercury  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Engle- 
hardt  and  Maddrell,  he  observed  a  strong  evolution  of  gas  and 
and  an  odor  of  aldehyde.  The  salt  which  separated  by  crystal- 
lization was  a  protosalt.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  salt 
described  by  Englehardt  and  Maddrell  as  the  protosalt,  but  with 
the  colorless  salt,  regarded  as  a  persalt  by  those  chemists. 
This  salt  is  white,  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and  loses 
no  water  at  212°  F.  Its  analysis  led  to  the  formula  of  the 
bibasic  protosalt,  C12  H10  Hg4  O12. 
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By  saturating  lactic  acid  with  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth,  the 
author  obtained  a  basic  salt,  which  was  mixed  with  the  excess 
of  oxide  of  bismuth  added.  The  solution  filtered  therefrom, 
furnished  on  evaporation  the  monobasic  bismuth-salt,  Bi03-f 

C12  H9  O9. 

It  appears  therefore  on  the  whole  that  lactic  acid  may  take 
up  4  atoms  of  base,  although  these  tetrabasic  salts  are  not  easily 
obtained. 

By  the  action  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  upon  lactic  acid, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  converted  into  anhydride  by  heating 
to  266°  F.,  the  author  did  not  obtain  any  simple  '  result. 
Gaseous  protochloride  of  methyle  was  evolved  without  any 
application  of  heat ;  on  heating  the  contents  the  retort  became 
black,  with  evolution  of  much  muriatic  acid  gas  and  oxide  of 
carbon.  The  residue  contained  phosphoric  acid  and  anhydride 
of  lactic  acid. 

In  the  lactic  fermentation,  as  is  well  known,  other  products, 
among  which  mannite  and  gum  occur  in  abundance,  are  formed, 
together  with  the  lactic  acid.  The  gum  detected  by  Kirchhof 
has  been  obtained  pure  by  the  author  in  the  following  way. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  lactic  acid  produced  in  the  process  is 
strained  away  from  the  residue,  the  lime  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  The  precipi- 
tate is  repeatedly  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  purified  by  repeated  precipitation  by  alcohol.  When 
dried  at  200p  F.  and  analysed,  it  gave — 


c 

4444 

12 

43-61 

H 

6-17 

10 

6-25 

0 

49-39 

10 

5044 

The  gum  produced  in  the  fermentation  is  not  identical  either 
with  dextrine  or  arabine.  In  its  alkaline  solution  it  does  not 
reduce  peroxide  of  copper,  but  a  pale  blue  precipitate  is  formed 
which  does  not  change  its  color  by  boiling  ;  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  arabine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aqueous  solution 
deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  like  dextrine.  No 
mucic  acid  is  produced  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid. — lbid} 
from  Liebigs  Annalen. 
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ON  THE  COMBINATION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA  WITH  NITRATE 

OF  SILVER. 
By  H.  Rose. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  several  salts  of  soda  have  the 
same  form  as  the  corresponding  salts  of  silver.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  isomorphous  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  although,  as  is  well  known,  both  may  easily  be 
prepared  in  very  distinct  crystals  in  the  anhydrous  state. 
Nitrate  of  silver  may  nevertheless  be  made  to  assume  the 
rhombohedric  form  of  the  crystal  of  nitrate  of  soda,  when  the 
two  salts  are  allowed  to  crystallize  from  a  common  solution. 

If  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
it  is  gradually  evaporated  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
dimetric  crystals  of  this  salt,  containing  no  soda,  first  of  all 
separate.  The  subsequent  crystallization,  however,  have  most 
distinctly  the  rhombohedral  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  contain 
besides  this  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  in  very  various  propor- 
tions. Once  the  crystals  were  obtained  of  the  composition  AgO 
+N05+2NaO,  NO5:  in  other  crystals  1  atom  of  nitrate  of 
silver  was  combined  with  3-18,  3-74,  and  4-2  atoms  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  so  that  in  these  double  compounds  the  two  bases,  oxide  of 
silver  and  soda,  may  replace  each  other  in  indefinite  propor- 
tions.— Ibid,  from  Berichtder  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1857. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

M.  Petitjean,  a  French  Chemist,  resident  in  London  (the  in- 
ventor of  an  admirable  method  of  silvering  mirrors  cheaply, 
which  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Institution  some 
time  since  by  Professor  Faraday,)  has  effected  an  improvement 
in  the  production  of  aluminium,  which  promises  to  still  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  that  valuable  metal  beyond  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  anticipated.  His  invention  consists  in  transforming  so  much 
of  the  aluminium  as  is  present  in  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
found  naturally  combined  into  one  or  more  sulphurets  ;  and  then 
removing  the  sulphur  therefrom  by  the  aid  of  carbon,  or  a  hydro- 
carbon, or  of  a  suitable  metal  or  metals,  mixed  therewith,  and 
exposed  in  a  crucible  to  a  high  temperature,  after  which  the 
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aluminium  in  a  metallic  state  will  be  deposited  in  the  crucible. 
The  process  is  equally  applicable  to  the  production  of  mag- 
nesium. 

Sir  F.  C.  Knowles,  Bart.,  has  also  taken  out  a  valuable  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium.    His  invention  consists  of  a 
method  of  preparing  the  cyanides  of  potassium  and  of  sodium, 
and  in  the  use  of  those  cyanides  in  the  making  of  the  aluminium. 
To  form  the  cyanides  the  patentee  combines  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  potash  or  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  fine  charcoal,  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  convert  the  car- 
bonic acid  into  carbonic  oxide  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  to  de- 
compose the  alkali  used.    He  places  this  mixture  in  a  chamber 
with  lumps  of  charcoal,  such  chamber  being  of  fire-clay,  fire- 
brick, or  iron ;  and  then,  having  heated  the  same  sufficiently,  he 
passes  through  it  a  current  of  the  waste  gases  of  blast  furnaces 
used  in  smelting  iron  ores,  or  of  the  same  or  similar  gases  ob- 
tained intentionally  from  a  cupola  by  a  blast  of  air.  The  nitrogen 
contained  in  these  gases  combines  with  the  charcoal  to  form 
cyanogen,  and  this,  uniting  with  the  metallic  base  of  the  decom- 
posed alkali,  forms  a  vapor  of  the  cyanide  required,  which  can 
be  collected  by  sublimation  in  appropriate  chambers  and  cooled. 
To  make  the  metal  aluminium,  he  takes  one  or  other  of  the  above 
cyanides  and  the  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  the  chloride  of  aluminium  through,  or  otherwise  combining 
the  same  in  the  form  of  melted  chloride,  or  its  vapor,  with  the 
melted  cyanides  or  their  vapor,  he  obtains,  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  metal 
aluminium,  which  can  be  readily  collected  and  fused.  Pure 
alumina  may  be  added  to  the  materials  to  increase  the  yield  of 
metal  and  to  economize  the  cyanide,  and  this  he  recommends  to 
be  done  in  most  cases. — London Pharm.  Journ.,  Aprill,  1858. 
from  Mechanics'  Magazine, 


KE SEARCHES  ON  BUCK-WHEAT  CONSIDERED  AS  FOOD. 
By  M.  Isidore  Pierre. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  M.  Isidore  Pierre's  investiga- 
tions en  this  subject : — 

The  alimentary  preparations  made  with  buck- wheat  flour  form, 
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generally,  a  wholesome  and  sufficiently  reparatory  nourishment ; 
there  exists  between  the  two  principal  kinds  of  buck-wheat  flour 
which  are  found  in  commerce,  a  difference  of  richness  in  nitro- 
genous principles,  which  may  be  estimated  as  averaging  45  per 
cent. 

The  coarsest  and  least  white  of  the  two  is  the  richest  in  nitro- 
genous principles,  phosphates  and  fatty  matters  ;  this  is  conse- 
quently the  most  nutritious,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  it 
may  form  the  sole  food  of  the  rural  population  in  some  countries. 
The  preparations  known  as  buck- wheat  cakes,  form  a  food  which 
is  comparable  to  the  ordinary  bread  of  Paris,  as  regards  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  principles  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  is  superior  to  it  with  regard  to  the  fatty  matters. 
The  general  yield  of  these  preparations,  when  properly  cooked, 
is  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the  flour  used ;  they  contain, 
therefore,  from  40  to  41  per  cent,  of  water  :  this  yield  appears 
to  be  nearly  independent  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  provided 
the  cakes  are  properly  cooked.  There  may  be,  between  the 
various  products  of  the  grinding  of  one  batch  of  buck- wheat,  with 
respect  to  their  richness  in  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  fatty 
matters,  such  differences,  that  one  contains  nearly  seven  times 
as  much  nitrogen,  twenty-five  times  as  much  phosphates,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  times  as  much  patty  matters,  as  another; 
the  coarsest  flour  may  contain  twice  as  much  nitrogen,  four 
times  and  a  half  as  much  phosphate,  and  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  fatty  matters,  as  an  equal  weight  of  the  buck-wheat 
which  furnished  it ;  the  bran  which  proceeds  from  the  ordinary 
grinding  of  buck- wheat  is  richer  in  nitrogen  phosphates  and  fatty 
matters  than  the  whole  grain  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  it  would 
be  possible  by  a  perfect  method  of  bolting  in  separate  a  fari- 
naceous product,  which  would  be  much  richer  to  nitrogen,  in 
phosphate,  and  especially  in  fatty  matters  than  ordinary  flour. 
As  has  been  observed  with  ordinary  wheat,  the  finest  and  most 
nourishing  buck-wheat  is  not  that  which  contains  the  largest  pro- 
portions of  the  principles,  to  which  the  most  importance  has  been 
attached  for  alimentation.  The  differences  of  composition  ob- 
served between  the  various  products  obtained  in  grinding  buck- 
wheat are  much  more  distinct  than  the  analogous  differences 
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hitherto  found  in  the  products  of  the  grinding  of  wheat.  The 
following  is  a  portion  of  the  results  which  have  been  formulised, 
with  one  kilogramme  of  matter  completely  dried : — 

Phosphoric  Fatty 

acid.  matters. 

Whole  buck-wheat  .    .        21-3              5-6  32-2 

Very  fine  mill  dust  .    .          7-6              0-96  0-62 
Ordinary  fine  flour 


90-2 


Average >  yellow  flour  freed  > 

irom  fine  white  flour  V 
Very  coarse  yellow  flour       55-7  24-3  71-8 

Ordinary  bran    .    .    .        244  11-9  47-7 

Cortical  envelopes  of  the"| 

grain  mixed  with  a  little  I    "  "  8-1 

flour  J 

Pure  cortical  envelopes    .     4*9  «  " 

Coarse  flour  freed  from  the  ) 

preceding  bran    .    .  j 

Amongst  the  products  obtained  during  the  grinding  of  buck- 
wheat, there  is  one  which  deserves  to  fix  the  attention  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  that  is  the  fine,  white  mill  dust  which  is  inter- 
mediary, as  to  composition,  between  the  feculas,  tapiocas,  &c, 
and  wheat  flour,  and  which  for  this  reason  forms  a  much  more 
substantial  food  than  the  first,  and  much  lighter  flours  made  from 
wheat.  This  is,  therefore,  a  product  whose  preparations,  under 
various  forms  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for  weak 
stomachs,  and  for  food  for  young  children,  who  cannot  take  sub- 
stantial nourishment ;  it  gives  them,  in  a  form  and  in  the  propor- 
tions which  suit  their  delicate  organization,  the  various  principles 
which  contain  all  the  alimentary  substances  requisite  for  the 
support  of  the  principal  functions ;  and  since  these  researches 
were  terminated,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
practice  has  already  justified  these  theoretical  ideas  and  recom- 
mendations ;  it  has  been  found  a  wholesome,  substantial  and  very 
economical  kind  of  food. — London  Chemist,  1858,  from  Comptes 
Rendus,  Feb.  1st,  1858. 
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ON  A  NEW  TEST  FOR  POTASH. 
By  W.  Plunkett. 

Student  in  the  Evening  Class  for  Practical  Chemistry,  Museum  of  Irsh  Industry. 

The  two  reagents,  tartaric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum, 
used  by  chemists  for  the  detection  of  potash  in  its  salts,  do  not 
either  of  them  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  of  a  good  test. 
Tartaric  acid  is  neither  sufficiently  delicate  nor  sufficiently  speedy 
in  its  action  to  render  it  a  satisfactory  test,  whilst  bichloride  of 
platinum  requires  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  along  with  the 
solution  under  examination  to  render  it  sufficiently  delicate  in  all 
cases ;  this  requirement,  together  with  its  costliness,  prevents  it 
being  employed  by  students  in  analytical  classes. 

In  Mr.  Galloway's  "  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis,"  the  fact 
is  noticed  that  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  acids  ;  Fresenius 
also,  in  his  "  Qualitative  Analysis,"  notices  the  fact,  and  adds 
that  in  the  case  of  acid  solutions  the  free  acid  must,  if  practica- 
ble, be  expelled  by  evaporation  and  ignition,  or  the  solution  must 
be  neutralized  with  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  test  for  potash  with  tartaric  acid.    It  is  evident,  that 
whether  we  have  a  free  acid  or  not,  an  acid  must  be  set  free 
whenever  we  add  tartaric  acid  to  a  salt  of  potash,  thus  : — 
KO,  S03  +  2HO,  T=KO,  HO,  T+HO,  SO3. 
I  was  led  by  these  two  facts — 1st,  that  a  free  acid  is  set  free 
whenever  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  a  salt  of  potash,  and  2ndly. 
that  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  free  acids — to  try  bitartrate 
of  soda  in  place  of  tartaric  acid.    I  anticipated  that  bitartrate 
of  soda  would  prove  a  much  more  delicate  and  speedy  test,  be- 
cause I  considered  that  the  liberation  of  a  free  acid  was  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  delicacy  and  the  slowness  of  action  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  in  these  anticipations  I  have  not  been  disappointed,  as 
the  following  experiments  show. 

Four  solutions  of  sulphate  of  potash  containing  the  following 
quantities  were  prepared  ; — the  first  contained  10  parts,  the 
second  5  parts,  the  third  2-5  parts,  and  the  fourth  1-25  part  of 
the  salt  in  1000  parts  of  water.  The  bitartrate  of  soda  solution 
employed  was  prepared  by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid 
in  water,  dividing  the  solution  into  two  equal  parts,  neutralizing 
one  exactly  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  mixing  the  two 
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solutions  together.  The  quantity  of  potash  solution  employed 
in  each  experiment  was  20  fluid  grains. 

With  the  first  sulphate  of  potash  solution,  tartaric  acid  gave 
a  precipitate  immediately,  after  much  agitation ;  bitartrate  of 
soda  gave  with  the  same  solution  a  copious  precipitate  after  a 
very  slight  agitation. 

With  the  second  solution,  tartaric  acid  gave  a  slight  precipi- 
tate after  much  agitation,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours ; 
bitartrate  of  soda  gave  with  the  same  solution  a  plentiful  precip- 
itate immediately  after  it  had  been  well  agitated. 

With  the  third  solution,  tartaric  acid  gave  no  precipitate  even 
after  standing  twenty-four  hours  ;  bitartrate  of  soda  gave  a  dis- 
tinct precipitate  after  much  agitation  almost  immediately. 

With  the  fourth  solution,  tartaric  acid  gave  no  precipitate 
even  after  long  standing ;  bitartrate  of  soda  gave  a  slight  tur- 
bidity after  much  agitation  and  standing  a  short  time  ;  the  quan- 
tity did  not  increase  by  long  standing. 

In  order,  still  further,  to  prove  the  greater  delicacy  of  bitar- 
trate of  soda,  I  added  tartaric  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
potash,  and  after  agitating  it  very  well  I  allowed  it  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  I  then  filtered  off  from  the  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash which  had  been  formed,  and  added  to  the  filtrate  a  solution 
of  bitartrate  of  soda  and  agitated,  when  an  immediate  precipitate 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  was  produced. 

The  acids  may  differ  as  to  their  capability  of  dissolving  bitar- 
trate of  potash  ;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  if  I  had  employed 
nitrate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium  instead  of  sulphate  of 
potash  in  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  two  tests, 
tartaric  acid  and  bitartrate  of  potash,  might  not  have  been  quite 
so  marked  as  in  the  experiments  I  have  given. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  bitartrate  of  soda  cannot  replace 
tartaric  acid  as  a  test  when  the  solution  to  be  tested  contains  a 
free  alkali,  because  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  free  alka- 
lies ;  but  if  the  other  bases  are  sought  for,  the  solution  cannot 
be  alkaline  when  we  arrive  at  the  examination  for  potash,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  alkaline  solution,  even 
when  potash  is  the  only  base  that  is  looked  for. 

This  investigation  was  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  this 
Institution  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Galloway. — Chemical 
G-azette,  June  1,  1858. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  PHARMACY. 
By  Mr.  Ince. 

He  would  be  an  ingenious  man,  indeed,  who  could  point  out 
two  greater  opposites  than  Cheapside,  London,  and  the  Rue 
Royale,  Brussels :  the  one  all  dash,  and  drive,  and  bustle,  the 
other  like  the  Beauty  in  the  wood— a  hundred  years  asleep.  The 
first,  with  a  crowd  of  restless,  jostling,  money-making  spectres  ; 
the  second,  enlivened  by  a  few  Belgian  ladies,  and  an  occasional 
tourist.    Animated  with  a  Columbus  spirit  of  discovery,  I  once 
entered  a  Brussels  Pharmacy — time  twelve  o'clock  mid-day, 
weather  splendid,  London  business  thermometer  at  112°  Fah- 
renheit ;  but  where,  and  oh  where,  was  my  Belgian  Chemist 
gone  ?    There  stood  the  shop,  with  its  great  jars  of  Pate  de 
Reglisse,  Pate  de  Jujube,  and  Pastilles  de  Gruimauve,  useful  but 
not  strong  remedies :  there  stood  the  rows  of  extract  pots,  blue 
Chinaware,  with  bright  gold  labels,  with  the  last  glow  of  the 
Lowther  Arcade  upon  them :  there  stood  glasses  with  rolls  of 
issue-peas  and  saccharated4capsules  :  there  stood  a  miniature  case 
filled  with  Albespeyre's  paper,  camphor  Cigarrettes,  and  Blanc 
de  Perle.    These  were  the  only  things  which  did  stand,  for  in  a 
sort  of  back  parlor  (land  appeared  in  view)  there  sat  the  master 
— sat  and  smoked  complacently.    By  degrees  it  slowly  dawned 
upon  him  that  there  was  a  customer,  and  he  emerged  pipe  in 
hand,  looking  something  between  a  bandit  and  a  Plymouth 
brother.  The  small  retail  order  was  duly  executed,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  resting  place,  while  I  returned  to  mine. 

Let  the  scene  change  to  Paris.  I  have  a  young  friend  an 
assistant  in  a  celebrated  French  establishment ;  while  deep  in 
conversation  with  him,  two  ladies  enter.  Business  must  be  at- 
tended to — my  companion,  therefore,  hastens  to  his  post. 

There  I  sat,  waited,  and  listened  while  the  fair  customers  gave 
a  graphic  summary  of  most  things  under  the  sun,  including  the 
new  opera,  the  last  vaudeville,  the  state  of  the  funds,  and  the 
expected  comet.  The  Lay  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  was  not 
longer  nor  half  so  pleasant.  Having  concluded  these  opening 
observations,  they  glanced  at  the  weather  generally  and  the 
public  health,  which  latter  topic  led  them  to  reflect  that  one  ob- 
ject of  the  morning  visit  was  to  buy  some  physic. 
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These  two  occurrences  led  me  to  reflect  instinctively  that  the 
life  of  the  French  Pharmacien  differed  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Pharmaceutist,  at  least  in  its  external  character ;  and  being 
a  Chemist  myself,  I  determined  to  see  whether  there  might  not 
exist  other  and  more  special  points  of  difference  than  those  sug- 
gested by  a  superficial  glance  ;  and  as  one  object  of  travel  is  to 
draw  practical  results  from  mere  amusement,  I  thought  it  not 
idle  to  work  out  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  weightier  matters. 

The  country  in  relation  to  the  country  druggist  will  aid  in 
establishing  a  just  comparison. 

Every  young  man  with  a  spark  of  ambition  in  him,  wants  to 
come  to  London,  because  it  presents  a  wider  field  of  observation 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere ;  it  allures  with  the  chance  of  a 
first-class  situation,  and  the  strong  hope  of  consequent  improve- 
ment, besides  offering  the  certainty  of  seeing  and  knowing  more 
than  can  be  expected  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  little  town.  Lon- 
don, too,  has  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  with  excellent  lectures,  and 
a  Museum,  to  which,  though  this  is  not  generally  known,  is  at- 
tached a  library.  Influenced  by  these  advantages,  the  country- 
man deserts  his  fields  and  comes  to  town  ;  works  very  hard — 
stares  at  every  Chemist's  window — takes  amazing  notes,  and 
has  a  monomania  for  self-culture.  But  no  sooner  has  he  acquired 
as  much  as  he  thinks  requisite,  than  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
ambition  is  to  regain  the  country,  where  he  thinks,  and  rightly 
thinks,  that  his  late  experience  and  his  London  name  may  favor 
his  success. 

Across  the  Channel,  the  country  is  the  last  place  to  which  the 
provincial  Pharmacien  would  choose  to  go ;  not  that  he  is  spell- 
bound by  the  fascinations  of  the  city,  as  Eugene  Sue  declares,  for 
the  necessities  of  life  are  rude  disturbers  of  the  romantic  notions 
found  in  novels  ;  nor  yet  that  he  has  an  insane  love  for  the  hot 
air  and  crowded  streets  in  Paris,  but  because  outside  its  walls  he 
meets  with  an  unexpected  rival,  the  Religious  House. 

A  slight  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
case.  Before  the  general  spread  of  education,  the  inmates  of 
these  houses  were  the  sole  conservators  of  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore were  alone  capable  of  practising  the  art  of  healing,  hence 
medicine  and  piety  went  hand  in  hand.  Such  a  community  was 
a  real  blessing  in  a  country  town ;  the  Convent  Dispensary  was 
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a  charity  in  the  noblest  sense — the  nuns  displayed  excellent 
tact,  and  supplied  good  physic.  But  when  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France  education  became  universal,  a  new  order 
of  things  arose.  The  Physician  first  caught  the  genial  inspira- 
tion, and  the  Pharmacien  next.  A  School  of  Pharmacy  was 
established,  which  exacted  certain  duties,  entailed  grave  ex- 
penses, and  conferred  distinct  privileges  in  return.  As  one  in- 
centive to  closer  application,  it  authoritatively  declared  that 
none  could  practise  pharmacy  who  had  not  obtained  a  first-class 
diploma.  On  the  faith  of  this  edict  the  Paris  student  hastens  to 
the  seat  of  learning,  hires  a  back  room  in  a  back  street  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  eats  one  franc  dinners,  dreams  of  oxygen,  and 
nearly  works  his  heart  out.  Up  to  this  point  the  career  of  the 
English  and  French  student  is  almost  identical ;  in  each  case 
the  same  influences  are  at  work ;  there  are  the  same  hopes  to 
stimulate,  the  same  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the  same  goal 
to  reach.  But  here  Jean  Jacques  bids  farewell  to  John  James, 
and  having  passed  his  examination  with  distinction,  packs  up 
his  books,  and  commences  business  in  a  country  town. 

There  he  discovers  to  his  horror  a  large  establishment  directed 
by  nuns,  without  a  title  and  without  a  diploma,  and  consequently 
under  neither  responsibility  nor  guarantee.  Besides  this  (and 
the  statement  is  taken  directly  from  an  actual  sufferer),  in  most 
of  the  principal  towns  « there  exist  Pharmacies  without  Phar- 
maciens,  directed  by  religious  communities  of  various  orders, 
who,  under  the  title  of  hospital,  hospice,  or  house  of  charity, 
prepare  and  sell  all  Pharmaceutical  products  to  the  public,  and 
make  up  the  prescriptions  of  medical  men.  Such  a  system  is 
injurious — 

"  1.  To  the  development  of  Pharmaceutical  Studies  : 

"  2.  To  the  prosperity  of  Schools,  or  Faculties  of  Pharmacy, 
as  well  as  to  a  great  number  of  district  Colleges: 

"  3.  To  the  station  and  fortune  of  all  young  men  who,  having 
completed  their  studies,  seek  in  Pharmacy  an  honorable  position, 
sufficiently  lucrative  to  allow  them  to  bring  up  their  families  : 

"4.  To  the  public  safety." — (lithe.  Fortoul,  Journal  de 
Ohimie  Medicale.    Janvier,  1858.) 

It  is  a  bad  case  indeed  which  has  no  friends,  and  this  licensed 
illegality  finds  a  strenuous  defender  in  the  wholesale  Paris 
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Druggist.  Hint  to  this  worthy  individual  the  more  than  doubt- 
ful wrong  committed,  and  he  will  hasten  to  rescue  injured  inno- 
cence. He  will  show  you  the  great  usefulness  of  these  establish- 
ments in  remote  towns  and  villages,  in  desolate  neighborhoods 
and  poverty-stricken  hamlets ;  he  will  compare  them  to  light  in 
darkness,  to  a  well  in. the  wilderness,  an  oasis  in  the  desert;  he 
will  tell  you  with  a  triumphant  flourish,  how  they  step  in  where 
there  are  no  drugs  and  no  Pharmacien,  and  in  the  end,  will  draw 
such  a  glowing  picture,  that  you  might  become  sensibly  affected, 
did  you  not  recollect  that  the  orator  supplied  the  wholesale  order. 
In  Paris  no  religious  community  sells  its  physic,  charitable  in- 
stitutions buy  their  drugs  from  the  Pharmacien  at  ordinary  tariff 
prices,  and  no  man,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  can  there 
practise  Pharmacy  unless  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  of  the  first 
class.  Meanwhile  what  is  the  young  aspiring  Pharmacien  to 
do  ?  Should  he,  compelled  by  dire  necessity,  seek  to  establish 
himself  in  his  native  town,  he  must  meet  the  expenses  of  a  small 
business  in  painful  contrast  with  an  increasing  family;  must 
raise  the  money  for  his  rent,  taxes  and  patent  license,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  prepared  to  battle  with  a  huge  monopoly  which 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  both  worlds,  and  haunts  him  day 
and  night.  The  dreary  struggle  cannot  last  forever,  and  one 
fine  morning  there  is  a  druggist  less.    Up  go  the  shutters. 

A  second  point  of  difference  exists  with  regard  to  counter- 
practice  and  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  drugs.  How  often  do  we 
read  in  the  advertisements  of  this  Journal,  of  a  business  which 
is  recommended  as  "  doing  a  snug  retail  with  a  counter-practice." 
It  is  precisely  the  snug  retail  which  requires  this  aid  the  most, 
and  many  a  dismal-looking  shop,  with  its  dreary  bottles  and 
dusty  windows,  planted  in  a  dense  and  dirty  population,  is  turn- 
ing its  mixtures,  pills,  and  lotions  into  gold  by  the  alchemy  of 
counter-practice. 

There  are  establishments  in  London  where,  I  am  told,  there 
is  no  retail  trade  whatever,  which  are  nevertheless  held  in  much 
repute  by  the  parochial  Bank  ;  and  in  my  humble  opinion  a  good 
Pharmaceutist  is  better  than  a  bad  Surgeon. 

But  let  success  attend  the  business,  let  it  branch  out  and  set 
up  its  plate-glass  windows  in  the  West-end,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  snugness  vanishes,  the  counter-practice  dies.  The 
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sale  of  drugs,  however  (like  the  king)  never  dies,  understanding 
the  word  "  drugs  "  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense.  What  is  there  short  of  Prussic  Acid  which  the  English 
Pharmaceutist  will  not  sell  ?  What  is  there  short  of  Strychnine 
which  his  customer  cannot  buy  ?  With  respect  to  such  transac- 
tions, the  law  in  France  hangs  over  the  Pharmacien  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  and,  however  often  he  may  escape  the  penalty, 
he  is  conscious  of  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  and  fears  lest 
at  any  moment  he  should  be  detected.  Yet,  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  there  is  not  six  shops  in  London  where  medical  advice  on 
ordinary  casual  maladies  is  not  afforded,  and  that  there  are  very 
few  remedies,  not  of  an  absolutely  dangerous  character,  that 
would  be  denied  to  a  retail  customer.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is 
not  definite,  some  houses  are  infinitely  more  strict  than  others, 
but  the  main  fact  is  undeniable,  that  both  advice  and  remedies 
are  given  here  under  circumstances  that  would  not  be  justified 
in  France.  Well  do  I  recollect  a  long  and  fruitless  chase  after 
one  drachm  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  It  was  my  first  and  last 
knight-errantry.  It  would  seem,  from  the  following  instance, 
that  French  law  is  as  strict  as  ever. 

Sale  of  Chloroform. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1857,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
the  Commissioner  of  Police,  belonging  to  the  section  of  the 
Champs  Elyse'es,  received  notice  that  a  person  unknown  had  just: 
attempted  suicide  in  a  hotel. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  went  there,  and  saw  in  a  room  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  about  forty,  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  very 
dangerous  state.  A  medical  man  who  had  just  attended,  pre- 
pared to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  The  patient  was  scarcely 
put  in  a  cab  before  he  expired.  The  unhappy  man,  not  being 
able  to  give  an  explanation  with  regard  to  himself,  and  having 
no  papers  on  him  by  which  he  could  be  recognized,  was  carried 
to  the  Morgue.  An  inquiry  was  commenced,  of  which  these  are 
the  particulars.  On  the  day  the  suicide  was  attempted,  the  in- 
dividual in  question  presented  himself  at  the  hotel,  and  asked 
for  a  room,  in  which  he  shut  himself  up.  Some  hours  after, 
the  waiter,  who  was  serving  in  an  adjoining  room,  heard  groans, 
and  informed  his  master,  who  hastened  up-stairs  and  knocked 
at  the  door  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded.    It  was  then 
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that  they  found  the  man  lying  down,  and  called  in  a  physician, 
who  immediately  detected  poisoning  by  Chloroform.  The  bottle 
which  had  contained  this  substance  was  produced  in  evidence, 
as  well  as  a  bill  showing  the  sale  of  150  grammes  of  Chloroform 
by  P.,  Pharmacien  to  L.,  also  Pharmacien.  (To  this  bill  was 
attached  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin.)  On  this  account  P.  was  sent 
before  the  correctional  police  for  having,  contrary  to  law,  sold  a 
poisonous  substance  without  the  prescription  of  a  medical  man,  or 
without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  buyer.  The  suicide  was 
identified,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  name  the  individual  had 
assumed  when  he  had  bought  the  Chloroform,  was  not  his  own, 
but  that  he  was  a  Paris  tradesman. 

The  defence  was  that  the  individual  had  declared  himself  a 
Pharmacien,  and  his  word  was  taken  for  it. 

The  Court  condemned  the  defendant  to  six  day's  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  1000  francs. 

Now,  just  suppose  in  England  a  man  coming  into  Chemist's 
shop,  asking  for  one  ounce  of  Chloroform,  with  a  statement  that 
he  knew  its  nature,  properties  and  use — that  he  was  himself  a 
Chemist,  and  wanted  it  for  his  own  purposes ;  would  he  be  de- 
nied ?  But  in  France  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  absolute,  its 
authority  usurps  the  place  of  personal  discretion,  and  in  its  fur- 
ther interference  leads  us  to  a  third  point  of  difference  between 
English  and  French  Pharmacy. 

Wonderfully  would  the  English  Chemist  be  astonished  were 
his  meditations  to  be  interrupted  suddenly  by  a  committee  of 
inspection.  How  little  would  he  like  to  see  the  invading  troop 
examine  the  contents  of  his  shelves,  ransack  his  cupboards,  and 
explore  his  drawers.  True,  indeed,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  City,  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  represented  by  its  cen- 
sors, is  still  in  the  practice  of  visiting  Chemists'  shops — nor  is 
their  work  superficially  performed,  for  they  carry  with  them 
hydrometers  and  a  few  simple  reagents,  and  when  any  thing 
amiss  is  found  they  cause  an  official  letter  to  be  addressed  to 
the  peccant  Chemist ;  but,  beyond  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar5 
their  visits  are  like  the  angels',  few  and  far  between.  Let  the 
prudential  Chemist  avoid  the  County  Court,  and  he  may  make 
his  physic  as  he  pleases,  and  so  long  as  he  hurries  no  one  to  an 
untimely  tomb,  may  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  The  British 
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public  are  left  entirely  free  to  purchase  genuine  medicines  at  a 
fair  remunerative  price,  or  to  have  them  cheap,  combined  with 
the  usual  adjective  of  nasty,  and  no  man  deludes  himself  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  article  he  buys,  whilst,  on  the  Chemist's 
part,  self-interest  proves  the  surest  antidote  to  fraud. 

When  a  man  deliberately  waters  his  tinctures,  falsifies  ex- 
tracts, adulterates  drugs,  and  is  content  generally  with  inferior 
quality,  the  public  is  equally  content  to  go  elsewhere,  and  refuses 
to  be  dragged  back  even  by  persuasive  circulars  or  flaming 
placards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Chemist  never 
hesitates  to  adopt  those  methods  of  preparation  which  discovery, 
design,  or  accident  afford.  If  in  the  course  of  a  practical, 
laborious  life  any  improvement  in  manipulation  should  be  sug- 
gested to  his  mind,  he  lets  his  experience,  not  his  Pharmacopoeia, 
direct  him ;  and  it  is  the  pride  of  some  houses  (as  well  as  an 
undoubted  truth)  that  they  prepare  certain  remedies  much  better 
than  other  people.  No  one  is  injured,  for  intelligence  will,  sooner 
or  later,  win  the  day ;  put  a  fool  into  an  Irish  bog  and  he  will 
die  of  cholera — put  a  wise  man  there,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
peat  charcoal  and  parrafine. 

Twelve  hours  and  thirty  shillings  will  conduct  the  adventurous 
Chemist  to  another  scene,  where  he  will  find  a  commission  of 
inquiry  in  full  and  active  operation  ;  not  a  decayed,  venerable 
institution,  but  a  living,  energetic  power.  The  twelve  hours' 
journey  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
de  Chimie  Medicale  will  furnish  the  amplest  information  on  this 
point. 

Here  we  find,  for-  instance,  in  April,  1857,  that  "  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Chevallier,  Chemist,  Professor  at  the  Head  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  Paris,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  the  Board  of  Health  (armed  to  the  teeth  with  legal 
points  and  technicalities),  comes  down  on  an  unfortunate  Phar- 
macien  in  the  section  Place  Maubert.  Of  five  of  the  bottles 
examined,  labelled  as  containing  various  distilled  waters,  four 
are  found  filled  with  Aqua  Destillata,  and  the  fifth  with  common 
water.  The  syrup  of  Quinine  is  mouldy,  and  has  not  been  pre- 
pared according  to  the  Codex — the  Epsom  salt  turns  out  to  be 
Sodse  Sulphas — and  two  keys  belonging  to  the  poison  cupboards 
are  left  unguarded,  contrary  to  police  regulations.    Verdict : 
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fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  francs."  This 
wholesome  inspection  is  far  from  being  limited  to  a  case  of  fraud, 
for  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  visits  all  preparations  which  are 
not  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Codex.  By  the  decision 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  July  23rd,  1748,  the  offending  Phar- 
macien  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  francs.  This  descision  was 
formally  confirmed  with  regard  to  its  penal  character  by  the  law 
of  21  Germinal,  year  XI.  (April  10,  1803). 

Fortunately  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  a  trial  at  Lille, 
which  affords  an  excellent  example. 

On  November  14,  1856,  a  Pharmacien  was  seized  for  having 
sold  "  Sirop  Anti-scorbutique,"  which  was  not  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  Codex.  [This  is  the  Sirop  de  Raifort  Compose,  and 
is  directed  to  be  made  with  various  leaves  and  roots,  macerated 
in  white  wine.  After  two  days'  maceration,  it  should  be  distilled 
in  a  retort  over  a  water-bath,  and  a  fourth  of  the  wine  drawn 
over  in  which  half  the  prescribed  sugar  is  to  be  dissolved.  The 
contents  of  the  retort  should  be  pressed,  strained,  and  made 
into  a  syrup  with  the  remaining  sugar ;  both  syrups  are  then 
mixed  together.] 

The  syrup  in  question  was  made  with  an  inferior  wine,  and 
was  prepared  by  cold  maceration  instead  of  being  distilled.  The 
defence  was,  that  it  had  been  bought  from  a  wholesale  druggist ; 
the  Pharmacien  was  therefore  cleared,  and  the  authorities  went 
to  the  right  place  and  found  out  the  right  man. 

The  accused  said,  first  of  all,  that  he  had  made  the  syrup  by 
a  formula  given  in  V  Officine,  a  work  of  Dorvault,  often  used  in 
Pharmacy  ;  secondly,  that  he  sold  it  as  a  Drug-merchant,  not  as 
a  Pharmacien  ;  thirdly,  that  the  law  with  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Codex  had  been  annulled.  The  Court  decided  that 
every  Pharmacien  was  under  an  obligation  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Codex,  and  absolutely  to  follow  its  directions  ;  secondly,  that  the 
penalties  consequent  on  its  infraction  remained  in  force  ;  thirdly, 
that  the  syrup  had  been  made  by  the  accused  not  as  a  Drug- 
merchant  but  as  a  Pharmacien,  there  being  an  express  law  that 
no  Drug-merchant  should  either  prepare  or  sell  any  Pharma- 
ceutical product,  but  simply  drugs  ;  and  lastly,  that  as  the  syrup 
sold  was  made  otherwise  than  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Codex,  the  usual  sentence  must  be  pronounced — a  fine  of  500 
francs,  and  costs  of  trial. 
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Were  such  a  commission  to  make  a  provincial  tour  in  England, 
would  it  be  bailed  with  the  words,  "  Welcome !  little  stranger!" 
and  would  the  delighted  Chemist  illuminate  in  colored  lamps, 
choosing  for  his  device  the  cabalistic  sign  P.  L.  ? 

Willingly  would  I  complete  the  subject  without  venturing  on 
the  last,  and  greatest,  point  of  difference  between  English  and 
French  Pharmacy,  the  use  of  private  formulae  and  secret  reme- 
dies. There  is  scarcely  an  English  journal,  medical  or  other- 
wise, which  does  not  bristle  with  marvellous  specifics  and 
romantic  cures.  The  language  of  Chemistry  is  exhausted  to 
produce  new  terms,  while  one  compound  treads  on  the  heels  of 
another,  labelled  with  a  name  which  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  him- 
self would  be  unable  to  pronounce. 

With  eagerness  does  the  modern  Chemist  abandon  the  old 
paths  of  Pharmacy  in  haste  to  conjure  up  his  fancy  combinations 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  Herr  Frikell,  for  these  are  fastidious 
times,  in  which  common  salt  is  not  good  enough  for  common 
people,  and  in  which  even  the  domestic  comb  and  brush  must  be 
galvanic.  One  branch  of  this  mania  for  supposed  discovery  has 
issued  in  a  nuisance— the  perpetual  introduction  of  small  fiddling 
chemicals,  which  disgust  the  mind,  and  overrun  the  cupboard. 
No  sooner  is  the  new  compound  hatched,  than  it  is  recommended, 
nolens  volens,  to  the  physician,  who  prescribes  it  for  about  one 
week,  after  which  brief  sojourn  in  the  world  below  it  disappears 
forever.  Not  content  with  chemicals,  some  quiet  root  in  Western 
Africa  is  torn  from  the  society  of  the  adjacent  niggers  to  be- 
come a  liquor ;  or  some  harmless,  homely  vegetable,  grown  near 
Putney  Bridge,  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  extract.  From  the 
union  of  these  forces  the  Chemist  is  duly  favored  with  a  pre- 
scription  something  like  the  following  : — 

{&    Zinci  Ammonio  Tannat  Bj. 
Liquor  Peculiaris  Higgens  §ss. 
Aquse  Anodynse  ad  ^viij. 
rrt     Sumat  co eh  ij.  ampla,  bis  vel  ter  in  die.  , 
P    Ext.  Dauci  Carotaa  3j. 
(Walker's). 

In  pil.  xij.  divide  quarum  sumat  unam  hora  somni  0.  N. 
April  1,  1858. 

An  active  porter  in  seven-league  boots  is  required  to  chase 
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after  and  keep  pace  with  the  galaxy  of  nostrums  :  they  are 
bought,  however— the  cost  price,  retail  and  wholesale  prices, 
duly  affixed  ;  they  scarcely,  if  ever,  repay  the  original  outlay, 
and,  in  addition  to  this  annoyance,  there  is  another  row  of  nasty 
little  bottles  for  the  eye  to  contemplate. 

These  are  but  drops  in  the  ocean  compared  with  the  long  list 
of  advertised  secret  remedies — a  subject  too  vast,  too  delicate, 
and  too  disheartening  for  me  to  undertake ;  nor  would  I  have 
glanced  at  its  troubled  waters  were  it  not  to  describe  the  diame- 
trically opposite  course  pursued  abroad.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strict  than  the  execution  of  the  law  in  France,  which  utterly 
puts  down  all  private  formulae  and  secret  remedies.  Charity,  so 
called,  cannot  smuggle  in  a  benevolent  ointment,  still  less  can 
either  ambition,  gain,  or  quackery,  invade  with  impunity  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Codex.  No  wandering  herbalist  can 
usurp  the  physician's  place  ; — no  pious  clergyman  can  commit 
a  pious  fraud,  and  relieve  the  nerves  of  suffering  humanity  for 
half-a-crown  ; — no  Eastern  traveller  can  open,  gratuitously,  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-creatures  with  his  Turkish  salve — please  to 
enclose  six  stamps, — and  no  energetic  chemist  can  publish  a 
weekly  catalogue  of  novelties,  and  continue  to  receive  from  the 
profession  fresh  testimonials  of  his  skill.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,  let  three  of  these  stern  witnesses  suffice  : — 

L  ,  a  herbalist,  appeared  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal 

charged  with  illegal  practice  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and 
with  acting  contrary  to  the  Royal  Edict  of  October  29,  1846, 
by  mixing  a  poisonous  substance  in  a  preparation  which  could 
only  be  sold  by  a  Pharmacien  for  medical  use.  He  had  pre- 
scribed the  remedy  for  a  woman  who  had  cramp  and  colic.  No 
sooner  had  the  dose  (two  table-spoonfuls)  been  administered  than 
she  became  dangerously  ill.  An  analytical  chemist  said  that  it 
was  an  ammoniacal  liniment,  which  should  only  be  applied  ex- 
ternally, and  which  also  contained  a  double  amount  of  the 
ammonia  indicated  in  the  Codex.  A  medical  man  declared  that 
a  dose  of  ammonia  like  that  given  by  the  herbalist,  taken  inter- 
nally, might  produce  serious  results,  and  even  endanger  life. 
The  facts  being  proved,  L  was  condemned  to  ten  days'  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  200  francs. — (Jan.  1,  1858). 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  P  ,  a  Pharmacien,  was 
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charged  with  having  sold  a  secret  remedy  to  which  he  gave  his 
name.  This  remedy  was  announced  to  the  public  by  an  immense 
placard  attached  to  the  shop-windows,  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  following  notice  : — "  A  gratuitous  distribution  of  Balsam 

P  ,  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  ulcers,  burns,  tetters,  &c,  takes 

place  for  the  poor  every  Saturday  and  Thursday,  from  seven  to 
eight  o  clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  Pharmacy  of  the  inventor, 
under  the  special  and  gratuitous  direction  of  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  Faculty  of  Paris."  P — —  was  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  francs. 

Pommade  B. 

A  seizure  was  made  a  short  time  ago  at  the  establishments  of 
the  makers  and  sellers  of  the  Pomade  B.,  brought  forward  as  a 
remedy  for  fleshy  excrescences,  gatherings,  burns,  wounds,  ulcers, 

large  boils,  and  corns.    For  this,  Messrs.  B          and  V  

were  sent  before  the  correctional  police.  B  is  much  sur- 
prised that  an  action  should  be  brought  against  him  now  on 
account  of  the  sale  of  a  pommade  which  has  been  sold  peacably 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  from  father  to  son,  the  recipe  being  a 
secret  in  the  family.    It  is  precisely  because  it  is  a  secret  that 

the  Court  condemns  Messrs.  B  and  V  each  to  a  fine  of 

fifty  francs. 

See,  lastly,  how  affairs  are  managed  in  that  quiet  old  city, 
Antwerp.  "  The  Pharmacien-in-Chief  of  the  Hopital  du  Midi, 
M.  Personne,  twice  Prizeman  (Laure'at)  of  the  Paris  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  and  author  of  many  important  chemical  researches, 
presented  himself  before  the  Antwerp  Pharmaceutical  Society  as 
a  candidate,  and  was  rejected.  The  advertisements  in  the  papers 
of  Personne's  Iodized  Oil  were  the  sole  cause  for  this  exclusion. 
Honor  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  having,  in  so  striking 
a  manner,  given  a  lesson  of  professional  dignity  to  all  these 
specialists  and  advertisement-mongers  who  spring  up  (pullulent) 
in  Paris." — (Journal  de  Pharmacie  Anvers,  Dec,  1857.) 

Now  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
conclusion  with  regard  to  English  and  French  Pharmacy.  Both 
systems  have  their  merit.  The  first  relies  on  commercial  honor, 
the  second  on  minute  external  regulations. 

To  these  latter  may  in  part  be  attributed  that  curious,  apa- 
thetic, easy  manner,  which  characterizes  our  foreign  brethren,  and 
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which  never  fails  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  The  man 
who  is  hemmed  in  till  he  scarcely  feels  his  soul  his  own,  is  led  to 
treat  external  circumstances  in  a  somewhat  philosophic  manner. 
How  far  in  England  such  a  plan  would  answer,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  ;  I  think,  however,  that  it  would  hardly  suit  our  national 
temperament. 

This,  at  least,  may  be  granted,  that  without  the  agency  of 
legal  interference,  there  is  no  more  diligent,  accurate,  or  scru- 
pulously conscientious  man,  than  the  English  Pharmaceutist ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  in  any  other  profession,  trade,  or  calling, 
there  is  an  exhibition  of  a  more  continuous,  unwearying,  micros- 
copic application  than  in  an  English  Pharmacy. — London 
Pharm.  Jour.,  June,  1858. 


ON  SOME  CONSTITUENTS  OF  RHUBARB. 
By  Warren  de  la  Rue,  ph.d.,  f.  r.  s.  treas.  c.  s.,  and  Hugo  Muller,  ph.ix 

(Continued  from  page  368.) 

II. — Preparation  of  Chrysophane. 

The  investigations  of  the  deposit  of  the  "  Tinctura  Rhei  " 
affordi  d  us  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  properties  of  chryso- 
phane  in  connexion  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  rhubarb 
root,  and  enabled  us  to  devise  a  method  for  the  preparation  of 
chrys<  phane,  which  completely  removes  the  difficulties  hitherto 
experienced  in  the  extraction  of  that  substance  from  rhubarb. 
Having  observed  that  chrysophane  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  that  it  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  amyl- 
alcohcl,  oil  of  turpentine,  coal  naphtha,  and  especially  in  benzol, 
and  in  the  lighter  oils  obtained  from  Burmese  naphtha,  to  the 
excluf  ion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  constituents,  it  became 
appai  ent  that  the  latter  solvents  might  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage in  its  preparation.  A  few  preliminary  experiments  led  to 
the  selection  of  benzol,*  or  the  light  oils  of  Burmese  naphtha, 

*  Benzol  and  the  light  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  Burmese  naphtha 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  a  very  general  application  in  experimental  re- 
search, as  they  are  of  great  value  in  separating  certain  classes  of  bodies 
from  others  of  a  different  nature.  As  examples  of  this  application,  we  may 
state  that  benzoic  acid  can  be  readily  separated  from  gum  benzoin  by  means 
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and  of  amyl-alcohol,  as  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The 
deposit  of  the  "  Tinctura  Rhei"  parts  readily  with  its  chryso- 
phane  when  treated  in  a  finely-powdered  state  with  benzol  (puri- 
fied coal-tar  naphtha  may  be  substituted,)  in  a  Mohr's  extraction 
apparatus.  In  order  to  prepare  chrysophane  from  rhubarb 
itself,  a  preliminary  operation  is  necessary ;  the  crushed  root 
must  be  previously  macerated  with  cold  water,  which  removes 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter ;  these  not  only  neces- 
sarily increase  the  bulk  of  material  to  be  operated  on,  but  they 
also  render  the  extraction  of  the  chrysophane  much  more  diffi- 
cult. After  maceration  with  water,  the  root  is  dried  and  treated 
with  benzol  in  a  Mohr's  apparatus.  By  operating  in  the  manner 
described,  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  chrysophane  is  ob- 
tained, and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  solvent  is 
employed. 

The  fact  that  chrysophane  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  much  less  so  in  the  dilute  alcohol  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  chrysophane  remains  in  the  residuary  root. 
An  experiment,  carried  out  with  such  residuary  rhubarb  as  is 
thrown  away  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  proved  this  conjec- 
ture to  be  well  founded,  as  the  residue  furnished  2.6  per  cent,  of 
chrysophane.  It  is,  indeed,  better  suited  for  treatment  with 
benzol  than  the  original  root,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
necessary  to  macerate  it  previously  with  water. 

The  benzolic  solution  obtained  from  either  of  the  above-named 
sources  is  concentrated  by  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
benzol ;  on  cooling,  the  solution  becomes  nearly  solid  by  depos- 
iting the  crude  chrysophane.  The  mother-liquor  contains  ery- 
throretin  and  a  neutral  fat,  and  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  the 
small  quantity  of  chrysophane  retained  in  the  mother-liquor,  by 
at  once  pressing  the  crude  chrysophane  between  the  blotting- 
paper. 

On  re-dissolving  the  crude  chrysophane  in  hot  benzol,  a  reddish- 
yellow  and  much  less  soluble  body  is  left  undissolved,  and  the  hot 

of  benzol ;  guaiacic  acid  can  also  be  separated  by  its  means  from  gum 
guaiacum,  the  benzol  dissolving  the  acids  and  leaving  the  gum  unacted 
upon ;  on  evaporation,  the  acids  are  obtained  at  once  in  remarkably  fine 
crystals. 
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solution,  on  slightly  cooling,  deposits  a  still  further  quantity  of 
it  in  the  state  of  a  light  flocculent  precipitate.  The  chrysophane 
is  obtained  by  crystallization,  after  filtering  off  the  flocculent 
matter,  and  concentration  of  the  solution.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  chrysophane  quite  pure,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  The  flocculent  precipitate  proved  to  be  a  new  body, 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  investigators 
of  rhubarb. 

In  the  final  purification  of  chrysophane,  both  amyl-alcohol 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  offer  advantages  over  benzol ;  for  -although 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  substance  in  beautiful  crystals  from 
a  benzolic  solution,  yet  the  difficulties  are  less  when  either  amyl- 
alcohol  or  acetic  acid  is  employed,  in  consequence  of  temperature 
affecting  the  solvent  powers  of  these  latter  agents  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  of  benzol.  Although  alcohol  is  not  adapted 
for  the  extraction  of  chrysophane,  it  may  be  nevertheless  used 
in  the  final  crystallization  with  advantage. 

Pure  chrysophane,  when  crystallized  from  benzol  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  forms  six-sided  plates  (monoclinic  prisms,) 
which  bear  great  resemblance  to  iodide  of  lead  ;  the  color  varies 
from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  deep  orange,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
crystals.  From  alcohol,  amyl-alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  it 
usually  crystallizes  in  moss-like  aggregations  of  foliated  crystals. 
It  dissolves  in  224  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  86  per  cent.,  and 
in  1125  parts  of  alcohol  at  30°  0.  (86°  F.)  When  pure,  it 
melts,  without  decomposition,  at  162°  C.  (323°.6  F.,)  and  solidi- 
fies, on  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Although  chrysophane  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  definite 
compounds,  its  acid  properties  are  very  feeble  ;  for  it  not  only 
does  not  drive  off  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations,  but  even 
parts  with  ammonia,  when  the  ammonia  compound  is  evaporated. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  chrysophane  is  dissolved  in  caustic 
potash  of  moderate  strength,  a  beautiful  purple  compound  is 
formed,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  in  solution,  but  a  por- 
tion of  it  gradually  deposits  as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  We 
have  observed,  that  if  grape-sugar  be  added  to  the  compound 
containing  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  mixture  kept  for  some 
hours  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  the  purple  color  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  the  solution  becomes  of  a  brownish-yellow  tint,  this 
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phenomena  being  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  the  floc- 
culent  precipitate.  The  solution,  however,  recovers  its  original 
purple  color  when  exposed  in  a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  flocculent  precipitate  is  again  formed. 

Hydrate  of  potash,  at  its  fusion  point,  does  not  alter  chryso- 
phane at  first ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  or  the  action 
continued  for  some  time,  it  first  becomes  blue,  and  is  then  de- 
composed, at  the  same  time  an  odor  resembling  that  of  caprylic 
alcohol  is  emitted.  Potassium  alcohol  apparently  does  not  destroy 
chrysophane  ;  it  gives  rise  to  a  purple  compound  and  formation 
of  alcohol. 

Neither  chlorine,  bromine,  nor  nitric  acid,  destroys  the  yellow 
color  of  chrysophane  ;  but  they  undoubtedly  alter  its  composi- 
tion. Nitromuriatic  acid,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  chryso- 
phane, forms  a  liquid  body  which  does  not  become  crystalline 
on  cooling ;  but  it  still  retains  the  property  of  striking  a  red 
color  with  caustic  alkalies.  A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash  behaves  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  If 
chrysophane  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide 
of  manganese  be  then  added,  the  red  color  disappears,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  chrysophane. 

0.1426  gramme  of  chrysophane  gave  on  combustion  : — 
0.3595  gramme  of  carbonic  acid  =  68.76  per  cent,  carbon. 
0.0545  gramme  of  water  =  4.25     »  hydrogen. 

If  these  numbers  be  compared  with  those  obtained  by  Roch- 
leder  and  Heldt,  who  analyzed  the  substance  obtained  from  the 
lichen  Parmelia  parietina,  and  by  Schlossberger  and  Dopping, 
who  analyzed  the  chrysophane  of  rhubarb,  there  will  be  found  a 
perfect  accordance  in  the  results,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  : — 

Rochleder  and  Heldt.       Schlossberger       De  la  Rue 
i.  n.  and  Dopping.       and  MiUIer. 

Carbon,  68.45  68.65  68.69  68.76 
Hydrogen,   4.56        4.59  4.24  4.25 

Oxygen,     26.99      26.76         27.07  27.09 

Before  concluding  these  observations  respecting  chrysophane. 
we  are  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance existing  between  the  properties  of  that  body  and  pipitza- 
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hoeinic  aek1  prepared  from  a  Mexican  root  called  raiz  del  pipit- 
zahuac,  and  described  by  Weld  ;  but  the  analysis  differs  too 
much  to  admit  of  the  two  bodies  being  considered  identical. 
Weld  obtained  the  following  numbers  : — 

i.  *  ii. 

Carbon,  .  .  .  72.58  73,24 
Hydrogen,   .       .       .         8.06  8.27 

From  the  foregoing  numbers,  Weld  derives  the  formula  C30 
06.    Rochleder  and  Heldt's  formula  for  chrysophane  is  C20 
H8  06,  making  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the'  bodies  of 

We  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  possibility  of  these 
two  bodies  being  homologues,  and  differing  by  5  (C2H2) ;  this 
would  make  the  formula  of  pipitzahoeinic  acid  to  be  C30  H18  06, 
which  requires  73.17  carbon  and  7.31  hydrogen. 

III. — Emodin. 

In  the  description  of  the  preparation  of  chrysophane,  it  was 
mentioned  that  on  treating  the  crude  chrysophane  with  benzol, 
there  is  left  undissolved  a  yellowish-red  residue,  and  that  a 
further  quantity  taken  up  by  the  hot  benzol  is  deposited  as  the 
benzolic  solution  of  the  chrysophane  becomes  somewhat  cooled. 
Although  the  insolubility  of  this  body  in  benzol  led  to  its  detec- 
tion, the  complete  separation  of  it  from  chrysophane  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  latter  substance  modi- 
fying to  a  considerable  extent  the  properties  of  the  new  body. 

The  best  mode  of  separating  the  new  body  from  chrysophane 
is  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  entirely  in  hot  benzol,  and  to  allow 
the  benzolic  solution  to  cool  slowly ;  the  deposit  which  forms  is 
then  separated  by  filtration,  and  dissolved  by  heat  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  from  which  it  is  obtained,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity,  and  in  beautiful  crystals,  as  the  solution  cools.  This 
treatment  with  acetic  acid  appears  to  be  essential,  on  account  of 
its  removing  some  foreign  matter,  the  presence  of  which  inter- 
feres with  the  crystallization. 

After  purification  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  new  body  may 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling 
in  splendid  prismatic  crystals,  sometimes  two  inches  long,  asso- 
ciated in  concentric  aggregations. 
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This  substance,  for  which  for  the  present  we  propose  the  name 
of  Emodin,  is  of  a  bright  deep  orange  color ;  in  thick  crystals 
it  assumes  almost  a  red  tint.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic  prisms, 
extremely  brittle,  and  resembling  isatin  in  appearance. 

Emodin  does  not  melt  at  a  temperature  below  250°  C.  (428°  F.), 
while  chrysophane  melts  at  162°  C.  (323.6  F.) ;  during  the  fusion, 
a  small  portion  volatilizes  undecomposed,  giving  a  yellow  vapor, 
which  first  condenses  to  a  yellow  liquid,  and  subsequently  solidi- 
fies to  a  crystalline  mass. 

In  its  chemical  properties,  emodin  closely  resembles  chryso- 
phane, the  different  behaviour  to  some  solvents  being  the  princi- 
pal distinction  between  them.  Emodin  is  much  more  soluble 
than  chrysophane  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  amylic 
alcohol.  In  benzol,  however,  emodin  is  much  less  soluble  than 
chrysophane  ;  hence  the  value  of  the  solvent  in  the  separation 
of  the  two  bodies. 

Caustic  alkalies  dissolve  emodin  with  the  same  phenomena  as 
occur  in  the  solution  of  chrysophane,  and  ammonia  behaves  to  it 
as  it  does  to  the  latter  substance,  giving  a  purple  liquid,  and 
flying  off  completely  on  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

On  combustion,  emodin  gave  the  following  numbers  : — 

I.  0.165   gramme  substance  gave  : — 

0.4035      «      Carbonic  acid  =  66.69  Carbon. 
0.0605      «      Water  =  4.07  Hydrogen. 

II.  0.1688  gramme  substance  gave : — 

0.4120      «      Carbonic  acid  =  66.57  Carbon. 
0.0603      «      Water  =  4.13  Hydrogen. 

The  purely  empirical  formula  C40  H15  013  agrees  well  with  the 
foregoing  analysis,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Theory.  Experiment.  Mean. 

C^--  240  —  66.85  66!'69  66.5;  66.63 
H15  —  15  —  4.18  4.07  4.13  4.10 
Q13  —  104  —  28.97         ...  ...  29.27 


359     100.00  100.00 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
any  rational  formula  for  emodin. 
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IV — Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Aporetin, 

When  crude  aporetin  (that  which  we  used  for  these  experi- 
ments contained  phseoretin)  is  brought  in  contact  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  a  red-brown  solution  is  formed,  which  generates 
heat,  and,  evolving  nitrous  fumes,  undergoes  further  decomposi- 
tion ;  if,  after  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  has  somewhat 
ceased,  the  action  be  assisted  by  heat,  taking  care  that  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid  is  present,  it  will  be  observed,  after  boiling  the 
mixture  for  several  hours,  that  a  yellow  substance  deposits,  and 
that  a  further  quantity  may  be  obtained  on  the  addition 'of  water 
to  the  solution  after  it  has  become  cold.  This  yellow  body  is  a 
nitro-compound  of  acid  properties,  and  is  the  principal  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aporetin. 

The  mother-liquor  is  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  and  gives,  on 
evaporation  (which  is  facilitated  by  adding,  from  time  to  time, 
small  quantities  of  alcohol,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  nitric  acid,  ) 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  colored  yellow  with  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  liquor  from  which  the  oxalic  acid  has  been  separated,  gives 
with  alkalies  brownish-red  tints,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  salts  with  an  acid  still  to  be  examined. 

No  picric  or  styphnic  acid  could  be  detected  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aporetin. 

If  the  yellow  nitro-compound  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water, 
the  latter  acquires,  after  some  time,  an  amaranth-red  color  ;  if 
the  washing  be  continued  with  considerable  quantities  of  water, 
it  still  continues  to  acquire  a  deep  red  color,  without  diminishing 
materially  the  bulk  of  the  nitro-compound. 

Boiling  water  and  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  the  nitro-compound, 
and  acquire  a  red  color,  but  the  nitro-compound  separates,  on 
the  cooling  of  these  solutions,  as  a  yellow  powder.  Alkaline 
solutions,  when  dilute,  produce,  with  the  nitro-compound,  red 
solutions,  but,  when  concentrated,  a  flocculent  brown  compound 
deposits,  and  the  solutions  become  also  brown,  in  consequence  of 
their  decomposition. 

Concentrated  ammonia,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forms  a 
beautiful  violet  compound,  part  of  which  precipitates  ;  when  dry, 
it  has  a  bronze  lustre.  The  ammonia  compound  is  soluble  in 
water  with  a  violet  color ;  acids  do  not  precipitate  the  original 
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yellow  nitro-compound  from  this  solution  (as  is  the  case  when  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  is  taken,)  but  a  violet  compound, 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid  with  a  red  color. 

With  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
nitro-compound  forms  a  reddish-brown  crystalline  powder,  which 
dries  with  a  metallic  lustre  ,  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  much  more  readily  in  hot  water  with  a  purple  color. 
A  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  acts  like  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  producing  instantaneously,  with  decomposition,  a 
flocculent  brown  body. 

The  solution  of  the  nitro-compound  in  ammonia  changes  its 
color  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  to  purple,  and 
then  soon  to  a  dark  indigo  blue.  If  an  acid  be  now  added  to 
this  blue  solution,  a  dark  purple  precipitate  is  the  result ;  the 
precipitate  settles  readily,  and  when  washed  with  cold  water  and 
dried,  resembles  indigo.  Water  dissolves  this  blue  body  very 
sparingly,  with  a  purple  color  ;  the  alkalies  dissolve  it,  giving  a 
splendid  blue  solution.  The  blue  compound  is  also  formed  when 
the  solution  of  the  nitro-compound  in  alcohol,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  metallic  zinc. 

The  dry  nitro-compound,  if  slowly  heated  on  platinum  foil, 
gives  off  yellow  fumes,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue ;  if  quickly 
heated,  it  deflagrates,  but  the  combustion  in  this  case  is  also 
incomplete. 

The  behaviour  of  the  nitro-compound  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  aporetin,  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  identical  with 
chrysammic  acid,  which  is  so  well  characterized  by  its  potash 
salt,  by  its  transformation  into  chrysamminamid,  and  especially 
by  the  formation  of  that  beautiful  blue  compound,  hydro-chrys- 
ammid. 

The  formation  of  chrysammic  acid  from  aporetin  is  of  some 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  hitherto  only  been  obtained  from 
aloes ;  it  is  therefore  our  intention  to  completely  establish  the 
identity  of  this  acid,  as  prepared  from  aporetin,  with  that  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aloes,  by  analyzing  our 
substances  as  soon  as  we  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  at 
command — Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  from 
London  JPharm.  Jour.,  May  1,  1858. 
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OUR  NATIVE  WINES. 

Br  Frederick  Stearns. 

Our  native  wine  product  is  assuming  an  importance  which 
renders  facts  relating  to  the  manufacture,  or  its  statistics,  in- 
teresting to  all.  In  view  of  this,  the  writer  is  induced  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Independent  the 
following  remarks,  being  notes  of  facts  elicited  from  various 
sources,  and  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  annually  increasing- product 
of  wine  in  this  country,  one  naturally  inquires, — do  these  wines 
possess  the  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  them  to  properly 
substitute  those  of  Europe  as  dietetical  and  medicinal  agents  ? 
The  reader  may,  perhaps,  draw  some  inferences  in  answer  to 
this  inquiry  from  the  following  : 

As  far  back  in  our  history  as  1620,  vine  culture  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  was  undertaken  by  the  English  Colonists  of 
Virginia  ;  and,  from  that  early  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  many  attempts  were  made,  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  wine  with  a  home 
product,  and  with  but  indifferent  success.  Those  attempts 
proved  abortive  through  the  want  of  experience  among  the 
growers,  and  of  suitable  varieties  of  vines  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate— all  growers  importing  at  that  time  the  vines  which 
were  cultivated  with  the  most  success  in  Europe.  Not  until 
experiments  were  made  in  cultivating  the  different  native  vari- 
eties was  there  much  promise  of  success.  When  this  was  under- 
taken by  the  French  and  Swiss  settlers,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  the  beginning 
was  made  of  that  culture  for  which,  even  now,  our  country  may 
be  proud. 

The  native  varieties  of  vine  now  cultivated  consist,  chiefly,  of 
the  Catawba,  Isabella,  the  Schuylkill  or  Vevay,  the  Scupper- 
nong,  and  Missouri ;  and  of  these  the  Catawba  constitutes  the 
largest  proportion,  its  cultivation  fast  superseding  that  of 
the  others.  This  being  the  principal  grape  now  grown,  to 
it  must  we  therefore  look  for  the  best  wines  of  native  produc- 
tion. 

We  find  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  wine  made  from  this 
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grape,  viz.,  the  Still  or  Dry,  the  Sparkling,  and  the  Sweet.  Of 
these,  the  Still  or  Dry  wine  most  perfectly  represents  the  grape, 
being  made  from  the  juice  or  must,  without  any  additions ;  the 
Sparkling  variety  represents  the  Champagne  wines  of  France, 
and,  in  delicacy  of  flavor,  compares  favorably  with  them ;  and  the 
Sweet  wine  represents  the  light  Sweet  Wines  of  Europe.  The 
latter  two  are  made  to  suit  the  palates  of  those  desiring  such  wines, 
and  contain  varying  proportions  of  sugar,  added  previous  to 
fermentation,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  proportion  of 
alcohol,  and  of  rendering  them  sweet. 

The  Still  Wine,  when  made  with  care,  varies  from  a  pink  to 
a  reddish  hue,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  straw-color.  It  has  a 
strong  boquet,  peculiar  to  the  Catawba.  It  is  called  a  « light" 
wine,  from  the  small  percentage  of  alcohol  which  it  contains  ;  a 
"  dry"  one,  partly  from  the  presence  in  it  of  some  tannic  acid, 
but  principally  from  the  absence  in  it  of  sugar,  the  excess  of 
mucilage  in  the  fresh  must  converting  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
saccharine  matter  into  alcohol  during  fermentation.  It  is  an 
acid  wine — the  cultivation  of  this  grape,  so  far  north  as  the 
greatest  number  of  vineyards  now  are,  does  not  allow  it  to  come 
to  its  most  perfect  maturity  ;  the  growers  also,  through  care- 
lessness, do  not  cull  with  suflicient  care  the  unripe  from  the 
ripe  grapes,  before  mashing  and  pressing  them,  or,  through  fear 
of  loss  by  frosts,  cut  them  too  early. 

It  is  asserted  by  our  most  experienced  growers,  that  the  must 
of  the  perfectly  matured  Catawba  grape  is  richer  in  saccharine 
matter  than  most  European  grapes,  and  that  it  by  similar  treat- 
ment, will  produce  wine  stronger  than  those  from  the  latter. 
The  probability  is,  that  this  grape  grown  in  the  most  southern 
of  our  States,  would  produce  (the  other  necessary  conditions 
being  equal)  wines  as  strong  as,  and  in  other  characteristics 
comparing  favorably  with,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  similar  wines. 
We  should  not,  however,  suppose  tbat  the  Madeira  and  Sherry 
which  is  imported  represents  those  wines  as  found  in  the  cellars 
of  the  manufacturers  of  them  in  their  native  countries;  for 
no  pure  wine  is  exported,  or  even  can  be  kept,  unless  in 
cool  cellars,  without  the  addition  to  it  of  from  8  to  15  per  cent, 
of  brandy. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  Still  Catawba  varies  from  8  to  11 
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per  cent,  (part  of  this  being  sugar  and  coloring  matter,  the  rest 
free  and  combined  acids). 

The  principal  acids  found  in  Still  Catawba  are  tartaric,  tannic, 
phosphoric,  acetic,  and  malic. 

The  tartaric  acid  varies  from  two  to  seven  per  mille,  being 
greater  in  new  than  in  old  wine.  Upon  this  acid  is  based  the 
foundation  of  the  wine-boquet. 

The  tannic  acid  is  seldom  more  than  one  per  mille.  Upon 
this  depends  its  clarification,  and  consequently  its  durability, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  roughness. 

The  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  this  wine  in  a  proportion  vary- 
ing from  one-half  to  five  per  mille.  Upon  the  presence  of  this 
acid  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  medicinal  value,  especially 
for  those  cases  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  element  in  the 
organism.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  those  wines  most  esteemed 
in  Europe  as  medicinal  agents,  such  as  Maderia,  Tokai,  Malaga, 
and  the  Rhenish  Wines,  contain  more  of  this  element  than  others 
deemed  less  valuable.  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Kletrinsky,  of  Vienna, 
showed  that  the  Catawba  ranges  with  the  Rhine  Wines  in  its 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid — the  former  averaging  1*56  per 
mille,  the  latter  1-57  per  mille. 

Acetic  acid  exists  in  sound  Catawba  Wine  in  but  small  pro- 
portion, from  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-quarter  per  mille  ;  but 
when  the  must  is  not  fermented  with  care,  avoiding  too  great 
temperature  and  contact  with  air,  it  is  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance. From  this  acid  is  formed  the  acetic  ether  always  present 
in  old  wine,  and  which  adds  to  its  aroma,  increasing  it  with  age. 

Malic  acid  exists  in  the  unripe  grape,  and  is  present  to  a  slight 
extent  in  this  wine. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  value  of  Still  Catawba  as  a  medicinal 
agent  is  much  lessened  by  the  presence  of  this  excess  of  acidity, 
rendering  it  ineligible  for  use  by  elderly  persons  or  others  re- 
quiring a  strong  wine,  free  from  acidity  ;  this  renders  it  also 
somewhat  injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  eligible  when 
an  acid  reaction  is  desirable  in  the  stomach,  rather  than  an  alka- 
line one. 

If  Catawba  Wine  is  kept  for  several  years,  in  order  to  fully 
ripen,  as  it  is  termed,  it  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  acidity,  the 
tartaric  acid  being  deposited  in  the  form  of  tartar  upon  the  sides 
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of  the  cask,  and  the  wine  modified  by  the  conversion,  into  pecu- 
liar etherine  substances,  of  the  others,  through  mutual  action 
between  them  and  the  alcohol  of  the  wine. 

From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  demand  for  Catawba  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  greater  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  most  European  wines,  producers,  therefore, 
do  not  have  those  inducements  held  out  to  them  which  men  require 
who  look  to  profit  only,  to  make  stronger  or  even  better  wines. 
And  until  these  conditions  cease  to  exist,  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  much  of  a  change  in  their  character. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  of  the  large  amount  of  wine  now 
annually  produced,  a  portion — and  small  at  that — only  represents 
the  wine- capabilities  of  the  grape.  Old  Catawba  is  very  rare, 
good  Catawba  almost  as  much  so,  and  pure  Catawba  but  a  little 
less  rare.  This  is  asserted  by  one  of  our  most  respectable  of 
wine  manufacturers.  It  seems  that  in  the  schools  of  adultera- 
tion, there  are  willing  teachers  ;  these  find  enough  apt  scholars, 
to  whom  to  impart  the  theory  and  processes  of  making  fictitious 
native  wines.  Catawba  is  adulterated  ;  for  which  purpose,  cider 
and  the  cheaper  French  wines  are  employed.  It  is  also  largely 
made,  artificially,  by  fermenting  a  watery  solution  of  sugar  with 
the  pummace  of  the  grape  (the  residue  left  in  the  press,)  adding 
subsequently  enough  alcohol  or  whisky  to  bring  it  to  the  standard. 

Our  wine  growers  state  that  the  best  means  of  judging  the 
quality  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  particular  class  of  wines,  are 
a  fine  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  The  experience  obtained,  by  the 
continued  exercise  of  these  senses  in  judging  of  wines,  forms  the 
best  test  for  knowing  the  false  from  the  real  and  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

The  strong  boquet  of  the  Catawba  renders  it  capable  of  afford- 
ing a  distilled  spirit  (brandy)  of  superior  flavor.  To  the  subject 
of  Catawba  brandy,  however,  as  a  secondary  product  of  the  wine, 
I  propose  to  devote  some  remarks  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal. 

In  1850,  our  total  wine  crop,  including  that  of  California,  was 
221,000  gallons  ;  that  of  1857  can  be  safely  estimated  from  reli- 
able data,  at  3,000,000  gallons.  In  view  of  this  rapid  increase, 
in  so  short  an  interval,  we  may  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the 
certainty  that,  ere  many  years  shall  elapse,  we  shall  be  enabled, 
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instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depending  upon  Europe  for  our  wines, 
to  supply  from  our  own  over-abundant  product,  those  foreign 
districts  wherein  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  already  become  un- 
profitable, and  is  dying  out  from  disease.  We  may  also  rea- 
sonably expect  the  influence  of  capital,  increasing  experience 
and  active  competition,  will  every  year  tend  to  enhance  the 
quality,  medicinal  value,  and  cheapen  this  already  so  important 
a  member  of  our  national  products  Peninsular  and  Indepen- 
dent Medical  Journal.  July,  1858. 


REMARKS  ON  LEECHES. 
By  Frederick  Stearns. 

A  constant  supply  of  healthy  and  vigorous  foreign  varieties  of 
these  animals  is  considered,  by  practitioners  in  those  districts 
where  they  can  be  afforded  cheaply,  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in 
practice.  The  cheapening  of  them  in  this  country,  where  they 
have  hitherto  borne  so  high  a  price,  we  must  consider  no  small 
benefit  to  community.  To  the  enterprise  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Witte,  of  New  York,  (prominent  in  that  market  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  as  an  importer  of  leeches,)  is  due  the  credit 
for  first  accomplishing  the  above  benefits,  as  he  now  offers, 
through  his  own  house  and  of  those  of  his  agent3,  fresh  and 
healthy  Swedish  and  Hungarian  Leeches,  at  prices  which  will 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  requiring  their  aid. 

In  view  of  an  increased  use  of  leeches  in  the  interior,  where 
they  are  now  employed  to  a  limited  extent  only,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  their  use,  the  most  practicable  methods  of  pre- 
serving and  applying  them. 

Leeches  are  sent  out  by  dealers  usually  in  boxes  filled  with 
marsh-sod  and  clay.  It  is  best  that  they  should  be  kept  in  this ; 
all  the  care  they  then  require,  is  to  occasionally  moisten  the 
earth,  and  remove  the  dead  or  sickly  leeches,  if  there  be  any. 
The  box  should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  cool  cellar.  If  more 
convenient  to  keep  them  in  water,  a  suitable  jar  should  be  pro- 
vided, in  the  cover  of  which  are  fine  perforations,  to  allow  of  a 
circulation  of  air.  Rain  water  should  be  employed,  and  changed 
daily  in  summer,  though  less  often  will  answer  in  winter,  always 
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observing  to  remove  dead  and  sickly  ones,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  rest,  as  the  diseases  affecting  leeches  are  mostly  epidemic  in 
their  character. 

It  is  necessary,  in  applying  leeches,  that  the  part  to  be  leeched 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  smell  of  medicine  or  per- 
spiration. Handle  the  leeches  always  carefully,  and  with  clean 
hands.  Having  determined  upon  the  number  to  be  used,  place 
them  in  a  cupping-glass,  wineglass,  or  even  in  the  bottom  part 
of  a  chip  pill-box,  and  invert  it  over  the  part  affected.  Ic  is  often 
desirable  to  partly  fill  the  cupping-glass  with  water,  as  they  will 
bite  more  readily  when  covered  by  it.  When  they  have  attached 
themselves,  the  cup  can  be  gently  removed,  and  the  part  sur- 
rounded by  a  soft  cloth,  which  will  absorb  the  moisture  and  blood, 
and  catch  the  leeches  when  they  drop  off. 

It  often  occurs  that  leeches,  from  some  unknown  cause,  can 
not  be  made  to  bite  by  ordinary  means.  We  have  found  that, 
with  such,  the  best  success  attends  a  slight  scarification  of  the 
affected  part,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  the  leech,  by 
holding  it  in  a  soft  dry  towel,  and  directing  its  head  to  the  scari- 
fied part,  withdrawing  it  a  little  as  it  reaches  it,  thus  compelling 
it  to  fix  thereat.  Vinegar,  milk,  molasses,  etc.,  are  useless  and 
unnecessary  to  incite  leeches  to  bite. 

For  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  gums,  and  to  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  tubes  are  made,  by  means  of  which  the  leech  is  compelled 
to  attach  itself  to  any  spot  desired. 

Pereira  states  that  "  several  circumstances  affect  the  fixing  of 
leeches;  as  the  condition  of  the  animal,  whether  healthy  or  other- 
wise ;  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
thus  leeches  will  not  readily  attach  themselves  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet  or  the  palm  of  the  hands,  or  to  the  hairy  parts — the  presence 
of  grease,  vinegar,  salt,  and  some  other  substances  will  prevent 
them  from  biting.  Durheims  says,  leeches  will  not  bite  those 
under  the  influence  of  sulphur,  on  account  of  the  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  skin.  The  effluvia  or  vapors  of  the 
room,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  sulphur,  vinegar,  will  prevent 
their  biting,  or  even  cause  them  suddenly  to  fall  off." 

If  a  flow  of  blood  greater  than  that  swallowed  by  the  leech  is 
desired,  it  must  be  excited,  after  the  leech  drops  off,  by  warm 
fomentations  or  poultices. 
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The  flow  of  blood  from  leech-bites  is  best  checked  by  compres- 
sion with  lint,  or  the  introduction  of  cone-shaped  plugs  of  it  into 
the  wound,  by  means  of  a  probe  ;  the  usual  haemostatics  may  also 
be  used. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  leeches  once  used  be  preserved ; 
but  if  they  are  kept  for  future  use,  they  should  not  be  stripped 
between  the  fingers  nor  placed  upon  salt  (the  first  kills  them 
outright,  and  the  second  blisters  them)  but  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  jar  apart  from  those  not  used,  changing  the  water  occa- 
sionally, and  when  they  have  digested  the  blood  they  are  gorged 
with,  they  will  generally  bite  readily  again. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  bite  of  a  leech  once  used  for 
bleeding  a  person  suffering  of  an  infectious  disease,  may  be  the 
means  of  communicating  it  to  others.— Peninsular  and  Inde- 
pendent Medical  Journal,  July,  1858. 


PROCESS  FOR  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  MERCURY 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  FATTY  BODIES. 
By  Earnest  Nickles. 

Several  methods  have  been  recommended  in  books  for  esti- 
mating mercury  when  mixed  with  fat,  as  is  required  to  be  done 
in  examining  mercurial  ointment. 

Some  of  these  processes  involve  an  inconvenient  amount  of 
manipulation  ;  others,  more  expeditious,  consist  either  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  mercury  and  fat  by  means  of  heat,  and  then 
weighing  the  residue,  which  consists  of  foreign  matter,  or  in 
simply  indicating  whether  or  not  the  ointment  has  been  falsified, 
without  attempting  to  determine  the  nature  or  importance  of 
the  falsification,  by  immersing  a  small  piece  of  the  ointment  in 
sulphuric  acid  of  66°  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water. 

The  method  which  I  propose,  presents  the  advantages  of  in- 
volving but  little  manipulation,  while  it  affords  the  means  of  es- 
timating very  exactly  the  ingredients  which  are  present.  It  is 
formed  on  the  principal  I  have  already  made  known  in  my  com- 
munication on  the  purification  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  A 
mixture  being  formed  of  two  substances  of  different,  densities, 
to  separate  these  by  means  of  a  liquid  of  intermediate  density, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  lighter  substance  may  float  over  the 
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liquid  and  be  removed  in  any  suitable  manner,  while  the  heavier 
substance  unites  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  is  the  mode  of  proceeding.  A  given  quantity  of  the 
mercurial  ointment  to  be  examined,  say  five  grammes,  is  to  be 
weighed,  and  introduced  into  a  small  flask  with  a  flat  bottom. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  dissolve  the  fat, 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  for  some  minutes  to  promote 
the  solution  of  the  fatty  matter.  There  is  now  to  be  added  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  of  specific  gravity  1.38.  The 
mixture  is  agitated  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  In  about  eight 
or  ten  minutes  the  separation  of  the  ingredients  will  be  com- 
plete. The  bisulphide  of  carbon  holding  the  fat  in  solution  will 
form  the  upper  stratum,  beneath  which  will  be  the  saline  solu- 
tion, and  below  this  the  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Any 
foreign  matter  that  may  have  been  present,  will  be  either  mixed 
with  the  mercury  or  diffused  through  one  of  the  upper  strata. 
The  solution  of  fat  in  sulphide  of  carbon  is  to  be  decanted|  off, 
and  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphide  of  carbon  added  to  remove  any 
remaining  portions  of  fat  that  may  be  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  or  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  this  is  again  to  be 
decanted  off. 

The  mercury  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  mixed 
mechanically  with  any  foreign  matters  that  may  have  been 
present.  For  estimating  the  quantity  of  the  mercury,  I  employ 
the  method  proposed  by  M.  Barreswil  for  the  analysis  of  mer- 
curial minerals,  and  which  consists  in  melting  a  fragment  of  fu- 
sible metal  in  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  mercury  to 
be  estimated.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 
part  of  the  process  : — After  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  means 
of  sulphide  of  carbon,  there  will  remain  in  the  flask  the  saline 
solution  and  the  mercury,  with  any  foreign  matter.  To  this 
is  added  a  weighed  quantity  of  fusible  metal,  and  heat  is  applied. 
When  the  metal  is  fused,  it  is  slightly  agitated  until  all  the  mer- 
cury has  been  taken  up  by  the  fused  mass,  and  the  vessel  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  or  the  cooling  is  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cold  water.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  metallic  button  is 
taken  out,  washed  dried  and  weighed.  The  augmentation  of 
weight  which  the  fusible  metal  is  found  to  have  acquired,  will, 
of  course,  represent  the  quantity  of  mercury. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  nature  of  any  foreign  mat- 
ter present,  this  must  be  separated  from  the  liquids  by  filtration. 

The  quantity  of  fusible  metal  to  be  used  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference.  ,  If  the  quantity  be  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
mercury,  the  alloj  will  not  solidify  on  cooling.  The  proportion 
which  answers  well,  is  six  or  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury supposed  to  be  present  in  the  ointment. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  dilute  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
after  having  decanted  off  the  sulphide  of  carbon.  If  the  solu. 
tion  is  too  dense,  the  fused  metals  divide  into  globules,  and  do 
not  readily  unite  again,  but  if  the  solution  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  the  union  of  the  metals  will  instantly 
take  place. 

This  very  expeditious  process  is  at  the  same  time  very  exact ; 
it  affords  the  means  of  recovering  all  the  mercury,  especially  if 
care  be  taken  to  use  sulphide  of  carbon  that  does  not  contain 
sulphur  in  solution. 

I  have  always  recovered  in  this  way  very  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  which  I  had  intimately  mixed  with  fat,  both  in  ex- 
perimenting with  those  ingredients  alone,  and  also  when  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  powdered  graphite  or  sulphide  of  antimony,  has 
been  added. 

May  it  not  be  inferred,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  fusible  metal  takes  place,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces described,  that  the  whole  of  the  mercury  in  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  in  the  metallic  state  ?  In  reference  to  this  point  I  have 
made  comparative  experiments,  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxide  of  mercury  was  mixed  with  the  fat,  and  after  removing  the 
fat  in  the  way  already  described,  I  have  found  that  combination 
between  the  mercury  and  the  fusible  metal  does  not  take  place 
immediately  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  after  applying  a  boiling  temper- 
ature for  some  hours  that  a  certain  part  of  the  mercury  enters 
into  combination,  and  even  then  by  displacing  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  the  fusible  metals,  which  are  separated  as  oxides. 
On  separating  the  oxides  by  filtration,  and  applying  appropri- 
ate tests,  the  presence  of  bismuth,  lead  and  tin,  as  well  as  mer- 
cury, are  easily  detected.  In  operating  on  good  mercurial  oint- 
ment, not  only  does  the  amalgamation  take  place  immediately, 
but  no  separation  of  metallic  oxide  occurs.    This  proves,  I  think, 
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that  the  mercury  in  mercurial  ointment  is  all  in  the  metallic 
state. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 

[The  last  statement  in  this  paper  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  absence  of  oxide  of  mercury  in  an  uncombined 
state  in  mercurial  ointment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  mer- 
curial ointment  always  does  contain  oxide  of  mercury  combined 
with  the  fat. — Ed.  London  Pharm.  Jour.] 


GLYCEROLE  OF  LACTUCARIUM. 
By  Fredeick  Stearns. 

The  acknowledged  value  of  lactucarium,  as  an  anodyne  and 
sedative,  where  opium  and  its  salts  are  objectionable  from  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  patient  or  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  has  led  to 
the  proposal,  by  various  pharmaceutists,  of  several  formulae, 
whereby  its  virtues  might  be  held  dissolved  in  some  convenient 
and  agreeable  vehicle.  To  all  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the  books 
there  exists  more  or  less  objection;  such  as  want  of  permanence, 
too  great  dilution,  excess  of  alcoholic  menstruum,  or  disagreeable 
taste. 

The  writer,  in  view  of  the  value  of  this  sedative  in  calming 
nervous  irritation,  and  especially  in  allaying  cough  in  phthisis 
and  other  pulmonary  affections,  suggests  the  following  formula 
for  a  fluid  preparation  of  it — a  glycerole,  as  preparations  are 
now  termed  of  which  glycerine  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  men- 
struum. It  is,  yet,  not  certainly  known  in  which  constituent 
of  lactucarium  the  active  medicinal  principle  resides,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  differing  results  which  those  chemists  have 
arrived  at  who  have  made  the  investigation  of  the  subject  a 
a  special  study.  The  following  process  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption (warranted  by  the  analyses  of  Aubergier)  that  all  of 
its  active  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  glycerine : 

Take  of  lactucarium,  one  ounce  (troy) ;  reduce  it  to  a  moder- 
ately fine  powder  ;  moisten  it  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  diluted 
alcohol,  and  pack  it  into  a  small  displacement  apparatus  (which 
may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  inch  glass  tubing,  or,  what  is 
better,  a  six  ounce  glass  syringe).  After  remaining  twelve  hours, 
pour  upon  it,  gradually,  diluted  alcohol,  until  the  filtrate 
measures  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  or  until  the  fluid  passes  without 
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sensible  taste  of  bitterness ;  evaporate  this  filtrate  upon  a  water 
bath  nearly  to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract  ; 
then  boil  this  residue  with  six  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  con- 
tinuing the  heat  for  a  little  while ;  after  which  pour  it  off  from 
the  undissolved  residue  into  a  filter  placed  in  a  bottle  containing 
twelve  fluid  ounces  of  pure  glycerine.  Repeat  this  operation 
with  four  fluid  ounces  of  water  added  to  the  undissolved  residue 
of  the  extract ;  then  evaporate  the  whole  upon  a  water  bath  to 
fourteen  fluid  ounces,  and  when  cool,  add  two  fluid  ounces  of 
orange-flower  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  fifteen  grains 
of  citric  acid. 

This  Glycerole  is  of  a  pale  amber  color,  of  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  the  odorous  principle  being  covered  and  modified  by  the 
flavoring,  and  the  cloying  taste  of  sweetness  overcome  by  means 
of  the  acid. 

Each  fluid  ounce  represents  one  half-drachm  of  lactucarium. 
The  dose  is,  for  an  adult,  from  one  to  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls, 
representing  three  and  three-quarters,  seven  and  one  half,  and 
eleven  and  one-fourth  grains  of  lactucarium.  F.  S. — Peninsular 
and  Independent. 


TEST  FOR  CINCHONIA. 
By  J.  W.  Bill,  Acting  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

In  some  investigations  still  in  progress  on  some  of  the  alka- 
loids it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  discover  a  good  test 
for  cinchonia,  delicate  and  characteristic,  and  distinguishing  it 
especially  from  quinia. 

We  think  we.  have  found  such  a  test,  and  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  reaction  not  before  noticed,  at  least  not  applied  to  the 
above  purpose,  we  will  anticipate  the  results  of  the  above-men- 
tioned investigations  and  give  the  test  by  itself. 

When  ferrocyanid  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  salt  of  quinia  in 
the  cold,  a  yellowish  white  cloudy  precipitate  falls,  provided  the 
ferrocyanid  be  not  added  in  excess ;  otherwise  nothing  charac- 
teristic results.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  by  heat  and  readily 
so  in  solutions  of  ferrocyanid  of  potassium  without  any  subse- 
quent' change  occurring  in  the  solution.  If  ferrocyanid  of 
potassium  be  added  to  a  soluble  salt  of  cinchonia,  whether  added 
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in  excess  or  not,  whether  added  to  a  strong  or  a  weak  solution, 
a  yellow  white  curdy  precipitate  falls.  If  a  very  gentle  heat 
be  now  applied,  this  precipitate  dissolves,  but  as  the  liquid  cools 
again,  a  crop  of  yellow  (gold-yellow)  crystals  falls  so  abundantly 
as  sometimes  to  give  a  gelatinous  appearance  to  their  mass. 
These  crystals  are  flat  plates,  cuneiform  in  shape,  a  pure  lemon- 
yellow  in  color,  and  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the 
same  way  as  are  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea.  The  crystals  are 
best  observed  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  fifty  diameters, 
and  will  then  be  found  such  as  we  have  described  them.  The 
precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  ferrocyanid  of  potassium, 
but  like  this  latter  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  mineral  acids., 
This  test  for  cinchonia  is  a  very  delicate  one,  not  less  so  than 
that  by  the  biniodid  of  potassium,  and  is  far  more  characteristic, 
since  none  of  the  alkaloids  manifest  the  reaction  except  cin- 
chonia. In  practice  it  will  be  well,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  use 
a  slight  excess  of  ferrocyanid  of  potassium,  as  little  excess  of 
acid  as  possible,  and  to  heat  the  liquid  very  gently  after  the  first 
precipitate  has  fallen  Silliman's  Amer.  Journ.,  July,  1858. 


EMULSIONS  OF  OILS  AND  FATS  BY  CARBONATES. 

The  following  conclusions,  which  Messrs.  Jeannel  and  Mousel 
have  derived  from  their  investigations,  are  of  some  importance 
in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view  :  ( Union  Medio. — Med.  Neuigh. } 
1.  All  inorganic  or  organic  fluids  of  alkaline  reaction  form 
emulsions  with  oily  substances  in  distilled  water  ;  strong  insoluble 
metallic  bases  have,  to  some  extent,  the  same  effect.  2.  The 
process  of  emulsion  of  fats  by  bases  is  the  beginning  of  saponifi- 
cation. 3.  5  centigrammes  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  are 
sufficient  to  change  8  grammes  of  oil  with  100  grammes  of  water 
into  a  permanent  emulsion.  The  intensity  of  the  emulsory  for- 
mation is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  alkalescence;  an 
acid  reaction  of  the  fluid  renders  the  formation  of  an  emulsion 
impossible.  4.  The  pancreatic  juice  contributes  most  to  the  diges- 
tion of  fats,  because,  of  all  digestive  fluids,  it  presents  the  strongest 
alkalescence  ;  the  other  alkaline  digestive  fluids  sometimes  replace 
it.  5.  The  introduction  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  alkali  in  the 
stomach,  sufficient  to  blunt  the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  or  merely 
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abstinence  from  acidulous  food,  indirectly  favors  the  emulsion 
of  the  fats  in  the  intestinal  canal.  6.  The  use  of  sour  food  is 
to  be  forbidden  to  marasmatic  patients,  and  the  reconvalescent, 
because  the  acids  prevent  the  emulsion  of  fats  necessary  for 
nutrition.  7.  During  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  acids  must  be 
avoided.  8.  Oily  catharics  should  be  acidulated.  9.  Oil  is  as 
general  a  solvent  as  water.  It  dissolves  all  substances  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  organic  matter,  a  large  number  of  metallic 
oxides  ;  it  combines  (not  chemically)  with  the  excess  of  a  base 
in  alkaline  salts,  and  dissolves  stearates  and  oleostearates  with 
mineral  or  organic  bases.  10.  Metallic  oils  thus  formed,  and 
yielding  in  a  fluid  state  the  most  powerful  remedial  agents,  are 
nearly,  or  entirely  tasteless,  and  do  not  irritate  the  tissues ;  the 
metallic  and  organic  bases  cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary 
reagents.  11.  Stearates  and  oleostearates,  easily  soluble  in  oil, 
tasteless,  and  readily  assimilated,  are  prepared  without  diffi- 
culty. The  bases  are  either  directly  dissolved  in  the  fatty 
substances  ;  or  they  are  gained  by  decomposition  of  their  soluble 
salts  with  solutions  of  soap.  12.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  oil  dissolves  oxides  and 
carbonates. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  July,  1858. 


ON  THE  HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Circular. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  Correspondent,  "  Dr. 
W.  J.,"  I  beg  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  dose  of  the  hypo- 
phosphites  which  I  have  found  the  most  manageable  is  ten  grains 
at  first,  increasing  it  gradually  up  to  one  scruple  daily.  This 
quantity  I  seldom  exceed,  though  in  some  cases  I  have  used 
larger  doses  with  benefit.  Children,  under  four  years  of  age, 
can  seldom  take  more  than  from  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  a  grain 
daily.  In  all  cases,  however,  with  this  as  with  any  other  remedy, 
the  physician  must  watch  its  effects  upon  the  system,  which  vary 
with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  To  be  used  with  effect 
the  hypophosphites  must  be  perfectly  pure;  otherwise  they  may, 
in  some  cases,  appear  altogether  inert  or  even  injurious.  In  five 
cases  out  of  six  the  salts  usually  sold  pure  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  hypophosphites,  are  totally  unfit  for  medical  use.    I  am 
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sorry  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  more  fully  into  par- 
ticulars, but  shall  endeavor  to  do  so  completely  in  one  of  my 
earliest  letters.  The  hyposhosphite  of  soda  having,  when  pur e, 
nearly  the  same  taste  as  common  salt,  may  be  given  in  any 
form.  I  usually  prescribe  each  dose  to  be  taken  in  a  tumbler-full 
of  sweetened  water,  or  sweetened  milk,  or  wine  and  water,  or 
broth,  or  any  other  drink  that  can  be  taken  at  breakfast  or 
dinner.  I  use  no  other  treatment  of  any  hind,  unless  required 
by  the  existence  of  complications,  such  as  intercurrent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  diarrhoea,  cardiac  disease,  &c. 

I  remain,  &c,  J.  Francis  Churchill. 

17  Boulevart  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris,  April  24,  1858 

American  Druggists'  Circular,  and  Med.  Circ. 


SYRUP  OF  PROTOCARBONATE  OF  IRON. 

The  facility  with  which  protocarbonate  of  iron  dissolves  in 
organic  acids,  and  its  perfect  harmlessness  in  irritable  subjects, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  in  therapeutics ;  ac- 
cordingly, all  the  new  preparations  into  which  sugar  has  been 
introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  this  saline 
compound,  have  been  adopted  in  practice. 

M.  Dannecy,  a  distinguished  pharmacien  in  Bordeaux,  having 
ascertained  that  the  precipitate  of  protocarbonate  of  iron,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  sweetened  and  boiled  solutions  of  carbonate  of 
3oda  and  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  possesses  the  singular  property 
of  dissolving  in  simple  syrup  without  becoming  colored,  conceived 
the  idea  of  thus  preparing  a  new  ferruginous  syrup. 

This  preparation  being  permanent,  will  be  employed  in  cases 
in  which  the  form  of  syrup  is  preferable  to  that  of  pills ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  treatment  of  children. 

The  following  is  the  process  for  making  M.  Dannecy's  new 
preparation : 

Take  of  purified  protosulphate  of  iron,  two  ounces  ;  distilled 
water,  sixteen  ounces  ;  white  sugar,  two  ounces ;  dissolve  with 
ebullition,  and  filter.  Secondly,  take  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  two  and  a  half  ounces ;  distilled  water,  sixteen  ounces  ; 
white  sugar,  two  ounces ;  dissolve  with  ebullition,  and  filter. 
When  the  two  solutions  have  cooled,  mix  them  in  a  glass  vessel 
and  shake  for  a  moment ;  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  at 
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first  white,  but  soon  becomes  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  preserving 
this  shade.  Allow  this  precipitate  to  collect  during  twenty-four 
hours  ;  decant.  Afterwards,  take  a  solution  of  sugar  in  the 
following  proportions  ;  white  sugar,  two  and  a  half  ounces  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  ten  ounces  ;  dissolve  with  ebullition,  and  filter.  Add 
the  precipitate  to  this  saccharine  fluid  when  cold ;  set  it  aside  to 
rest ;  decant.  Repeat  this  process  once  more,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  sulphate  of  soda  resulting  from  the  double  decomposi- 
tion. This  washing  ought  to  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  solution  of  the  ferruginous 
precipitate.  Subsequently,  agitate  this  precipitate  from  time  to 
time  in  a  fresh  portion  of  saccharine  solution  (water,  ten  ounces  ; 
sugar,  two  and  a  half  ounces).  It  will  dissolve  in  the  course  of 
some  days.  Lastly,  take  of  white  sugar  thirty-eight  and  a  half 
ounces ;  distilled  water,  nineteen  ounces ;  add  the  saccharine 
ferruginous  solution,  and  boil  to  specific  gravity  1.262,  at  the 
temperature  of  ebullition ;  flavor  with  tincture  of  lemon  or 
orange.  The  product  will  be  sixty-four  ounces  of  almost  color- 
less and  perfectly  clear  syrup  of  protocarbonate  of  iron,  con- 
taining 9.90  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. — Dublin  Hospital  Cfaz., 
March  1, 1858, /rom  Bull  Gen.  de  ThSrap.,  15  Feb.,  1858. 


FORMULA  FOR  COMPOUND  SULPHUR  OINTMENT. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment successfully  employed  by  Messrs.  Startin  and  McWhinnie, 
at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  against  scabies,  favus, 
and  true  ringworm,  diseases  which  depend  upon  parasites  which 
it  is  necessary  to  kill. 

R. — Of  sublimed  sulphur  half  a  pound,  of  the  ammonia-chlo- 
ride of  mercury  half  an  ounce,  and  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
half  an  ounce  ;  to  these,  well  rubbed  together,  add  four  ounces 
of  olive  oil,  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  lard,  and  twenty  minims  of 
creasote.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  in  combination  three 
different  drugs,  each  possessing  great  efficiency  in  the  destruction* 
of  insect  and  fungus  life.  The  object  in  view,  that  of  obtaining 
a  vigorous  compound,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  be  irri- 
tating to  the  skin,  is,  we  believe,  exceedingly  well  attained. — 
Amer,  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1858,  from  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,  May  15, 1858. 
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Medicine  in  Bengal. — Dr.  Harrigon  publishes  (Indian  Annals,  Jan.  1858) 
an  account  of  the  college  at  Calcutta,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
details:  At  the  medical  school,  ten  English  professors  give  instruction  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  botany,  ob- 
stetrics, medical  jurisprudence,  surgery,  medicine  and  ophthalmology. 
The  pupils  have  admission  to  an  extended  museum  ;  900  subjects  were 
furnished  last  year  for  the  dissecting  room ;  an  ample  field  for  clinical 
study  is  afforded  by  a  hospital  of  700  beds.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
college,  in  1835,  there  have  graduated  456  native  physicians.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  regular  course,  lectures  on  anatomy,  medicine  and  surgery 
and  materia  medica  are  delivered  by  native  professors. — -Virginia  Medical 
Journal. 


Natural  Anaesthesia. — "  Starting  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion 
just  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height :  he 
caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  came  to  the  ground  together. 
Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat. 
The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a 
mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  was  like  what  patients  partially 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation  but 
feel  not  the  knife.  This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  men- 
tal process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in 
looking  round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in 
all  animals  killed  by  the  carnivora  ;  and,  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by 
our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death. " — Livingstone's 
Travels. 


Non-liability  of  scientific  men  to  be  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence. — From  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  March,  we  perceive  that  Lord  Campbell  has 
recently  given  a  judgment  at  Warwick  to  the  following  effect,  viz  : 

"  A  scientific  witness  having  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was 
bound  to  attend  upon  being  served  with  a  eubpoena,  he  would  say  that  a 
scientific  witness  was  not  bound  to  attend,  and  ought  not  to  be  subpoenaed. 
If  he  knew  any  question  of  fact,  he  might  be  compelled  to  attend,  but 
her  majesty's  subjects  were  not  compellable  to  give  their  attendance  to 
speak  on  matters  of  opinion." 

This  is  certainly  a  very  important  little  item  to  medical  men.  If  there 
is  a  nuisance  connected  with  the  fact  of  being  a  medical  man,  it  is  that  we 
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are  at  all  times  liable  to  be  picked  up  in  the  street  and  hauled  off  to  court 
to  give  scientific  opinions  in  cases  in  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
terest, and  from  the  parties  engaged  in  which  we  receive  no  remuneration 
whatever  for  our  detention  and  trouble.  If  there  is  a  correct  principle 
among  men,  it  is  that  which  teaches  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
If  scientific  men  are  necessary  in  courts  of  justice,  then  they  are  as  much 
entitled  to  pay  for  their  services  as  are  the  lawyers  who  question  them,  and 
our  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  parties  concerned  to  pay  them. 
We  have  always  felt  rebellious  against  this  system  of  extortion  of  gratuitous 
services  from  medical  men — for  it  is  the  medical  man  who  is  mostly  preyed 
on — and  we  earnestly  believe  that  if  the  prevalent  principle  were  tested 
before  our  higher  courts,  the  matter  would  be  decided  in  our  favor.  At  the 
very  moment  that  we  write,  a  case  in  point  occurs  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  and  injustice  of  the  present  practice.  A  woman  is  found  dead  ; 
a  physician  is  called  in  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  ;  he  makes  it, 
and  his  opinion  is  carried  before  the  court  because  another  party  is  accused 
of  having  caused  the  death.  But  other  medical  testimony — in  the  shape  of 
opinion — is  deemed  necessary,  and  another  physician  is  stopped  from  his 
business — actually  detained  from  doing  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  patrons — 
and  hauled  off  to  the  court  to  give  these  opinions,  and  with  no  earthly  pros- 
pect of  being  paid  one  dime  for  his  detention  and  services.  Is  there  any 
show  of  justice  in  this  ?  No !  medical  men  are  as  liberal  in  the  gratuitous 
dispensation  of  their  services  as  any  men  living,  and  it  is  their  pride  to  be 
so  ;  but  there  is  reason  in  all  things,  and  we  are  for  rebellion  against  this 
abuse  of  our  services  and  our  good  nature. — -New  Orleans  Hospital  Gazette. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  American  Pharmaceutical  Association," 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Third  day,  (Tuesday)  the 
14th  day  of  September  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  conditions  of  membership  are  explained 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Constitution. 

Article  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  called  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Its  aim  shall  be  to  unite  the  educated  and  reputable  Pharmaceutists  and  Drug- 
gists of  the  United  States  in  the  following  objects; 

1st.  To  improve  and  regulate  the  drug  market,  by  preventing  the  importation 
of  inferior,  adulterated,  or  deteriorated  drugs,  and  by  detecting  and  exposing 
home  adulteration.  .        ,  ,     ,  . 

2d.  To  establish  the  relations  between  druggists,  pharmaceutists,  physicians, 
and  the  people  at  large,  upon  just  principles,  which  shall  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  tend  to  mutual  strength  and  advantage. 

3d   To  improve  the  science  and  the  art  of  Pharmacy,  by  diffusing  scientific 
knowledge  among  apothecaries  and  druggists,  fostering  pharmaceutical  litera 
ture  developing  talent,  stimulating  discovery  and  invention,  and  encouraging 
home  production  and  manufacture  in  the  several  departments  of  the  drug  busi- 
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4th.  To  regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  flowing  from  deficient  training  in  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  preparing,  dispensing,  and  selling  medicines. 

5th.  To  suppress  empyricism,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  the  dispens- 
ing and  sale  of  medicines  to  regularly  educated  druggists  and  apothecaries. 

Article  II. — Of  the  Members. 

Section  1.  Every  pharmaceutist  or  druggist  of  good  moral  and  professional 
standing,  whether  in  business  on  his  own  account,  retired  from  business,  or  em- 
ployed by  another,  who,  after  duly  considering  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
and  the  obligations  of  this  Constitution,  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  them,  is 
eligible  to  membership. 

Section  2.  The  mode  of  admission  to  membership  shall  be  as  follows:  Any 
person  eligible  to  membership  may  apply  to  any  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  report  his  application  to  said  Committee.  If,  after  investi- 
gating his  claims,  they  shall  approve  his  election,  they  shall  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable  report  his  name  to  the  Association,  and  he  may  be  elected  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  on  ballot.  Should  an  application  occur  in  the 
recess,  the  members  of  the  Committee  may  give  their  approval  in  writing,  which 
if  unanimous,  and  endorsed  by  the  President,  shall  constitute  him  a  member, 
and  the  fact  be  reported  to  the  Association  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  become  a  member  of  this  Association  until  he  shall 
have  signed  this  Constitution,  and  paid  his  annual  contribution  for  the  current 
year.  Ail  persons  who  become  members  shall  be  considered  as  permanent 
members,  but  may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Section  4.  Every  member  shall  pa)7  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  two  dollars  as  his  yearly  contribution,  and  is  liable  to  lose  his  right  of  mem- 
bership by  neglecting  to  pay  said  contributions  for  three  successive  years.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled,  on  the  payment  of  three  dollars,  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  membership  signed  by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary,  cove- 
nanting to  return  the  same  to  the  proper  officer  on  relinquishing  their  con- 
nection with  the  Association. 

Section  5.  Every  local  Pharmaceutical  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  five 
delegates  in  the  annual  meetings,  who,  if  present,  become  members  of  the 
Association,  on  signing  the  Constitution,  without  being  ballotted  for. 

Section.  6.  Pharmaceutists,  Chemists,  and  other  scientific  men,  who  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  distinction,  may  be  elected  honorary  members  upon  the 
same  conditions  and  under  the  same  rules  as  appertain  to  active  members.  They 
shall  not,  however,  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  funds,  nor  shall  they  be 
eligible  to  hold  office  or  to  vote  at  the  meetings. 

Section  7.  Members  who  have  paid  their  annual  contributions  for  ten  succes- 
sive years  shall  be  considered  life  members,  and  exempt  from  their  yearly  pay- 
ments, and  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

CHARLES  ELLIS,  President, 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  20th,  1858. 
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The  Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Wash- 
ington.— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  John  L.  Kid  well,  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  of  the  Apothecaries  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  Professor  Henry  has  granted  the  use  of  the  commodious  lecture 
room  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Association  during  its  sessions. 
It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  meeting  will  convene  on  Tuesday. 
September  the  14th,  1858,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Smithsonian' Build- 
ing, Washington  City. 


The  Kirkpatrick  Poisoning  Case. — The  medico-legal  aspects  of  this 
case  claim  a  short  notice  in  this  Journal.  From  the  testimony  it  appears, 
that  in  January  last  the  family  of  E.  Kirkpatrick  received  a  minced  pie. 
purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  a  favorite  relative,  which  subsequently 
proved  to  have  been  poisoned.  Although  all  that  partook  of  it  were  sick- 
ened, a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  right,  excited  by  the  remark  of  a  child, 
prevented  its  being  eaten.  For  various  reasons,  which  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, the  family  suspected  the  pie  to  have  been  sent  by  R.  B.  Kirkpatrick 
(a  brother)  and  his  wife,  who  were,  in  connection  with  two  others,  indicted 
for  conspiracy,  etc.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  6th  of  July  and  con- 
tinued through  the  entire  July  term,  lasting  more  than  a  month.  The  two 
principals  were  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  law.  As  the  circumstantial  evidence,  sustaining  the  charge 
that  the  pie  was  sent  by  the  accused,  was  very  strong,  it  became  highly 
important  in  the  defence  to  invalidate  the  chemical  witness,  and  the  chief 
interest  of  the  case,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  centered  in  this  point. 

After  several  preliminary  testings  of  portions  of  the  pie  by  non-profes- 
sional chemists,  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Robert  Bridges,  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  with  the  simple  request 
that  it  should  be  examined  for  arsenic.  At  this  time  no  legal  action  had 
been  taken.  From  the  published  testimony,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Bridges 
first  examined  the  sugar  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the  pie,  which  was  found 
to  be  free  from  poison.  He  then  examined  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
pie  and  afterwards  all  of  the  crust  by  decocting  them  in  water  in  a  por- 
celain dish,  applying  the  liquid  tests  to  the  filtered  decoction,  subsequently 
treated  them  in  Marsh's  apparatus  using  a  separate  instrument  for  each 
decoction.  Owing  to  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic 
by  the  latter  test,  Dr.  B.  did  not  take  the  usual  steps  to  destroy  the  organic 
matter,  so  as  to  get  unequivocal  results  from  the  liquid  tests,  to  prove 
in  what  state  of  combination  the  poison  existed,  which  occasioned  a  tern- 
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porary  difficulty  with  the  jury  as  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  poison- 
ing was  effected  with  "  arsenious  acid,  or  some  other  poison. "  The  latter 
expression,  however,  covered  the  difficulty  when  explained.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  parties  were  indicted  that  Prof.  Bridges  was  called  upon  to 
determine  the  quantitative  proportion  of  the  arsenic,  and  as  he  had  not 
reserved  any  of  the  pie,  he  could  only  determine  the  proportion  remaining 
in  the  unexhausted  liquid  of  the  Marsh's  apparatus.  An  accurate  por- 
tion of  this  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  quantity  of  2.92  grains  of 
arsenic  proved  to  be  present  in  the  whole  of  this  residual  liquid.  How 
much  had  been  removed  in  the  numerous  preliminary  experiments  could 
not  be  determined,  but  the  proportion  isolated  was  amply  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  pie  had  been  effectually  poisoned. 

In  the  cross-examination  Dr.  Bridges  stated  that  he  employed  a  piece  of 
commercial  zinc,  two  inches  by  eight,  in  his  Marsh's  apparatus,  which  he 
cut  from  a  large  sheet  of  zinc  bought  for  the  use  in  question,  and  which 
he  had  had  in  possession  for  five  or  six  years,  and  had  frequently  tested  and 
found  to  be  free  from  arsenic;  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  not,  in  this  instance, 
tried  the  zinc  immediately  before  using  the  apparatus,  nor  had  the  sulphuric- 
acid  been  so  examined,  though  also  known  to  be  pure  by  previous  trial ;  but 
as  a  portion  of  that  mixed  for  use  in  the  experiments  was  left,  it  was  tried 
after  the  Marsh's  apparatus  had  been  put  in  action  and  found  pure. 

In  attempting  to  destroy  the  force  of  Dr.  Bridges'  testimony,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  relied  mainly  on  the  three  points  above  indicated,  as  weak- 
ening his  evidence,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the  arsenic  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  zinc  or  sulphuric  acid,  both  of  which  are  known 
to  sometimes  contain  arsenic  ;  and  that  as  it  had  not  been  shown  unequivo- 
cally that  arsenious  acid  was  in  the  pie,  that  some  innocuous  preparation  of 
metallic  arsenic  might  have  given  the  metal  as  obtained  by  Dr.  Bridges. 

To  more  effectually  gain  their  object,  Dr.  B.  H.  Rand  was  employed  to 
prompt  the  cross-examination,  which  was  very  long  and  sifting,  and  worked 
in  many  irrelevant  points  regarding  other  preparations  of  arsenic,  and  dwelt 
pointedly  on  the  impurities  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  the  probable 
manner  in  which  a  pie  might  be  poisoned,  after  it  was  baked,  with  arsenite 
of  potassa,  etc. 

Dr.  Band,  after  thus  officiating,  was  subsequently  called  to  the  witness 
stand,  having  prepared  himself,  by  special  experiments,  to  weaken  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prosecution.  Dr,  Rand  gave  as  his  opinion  that  Reincsh's 
process  was  the  best  test  for  arsenic  :  that  Marsh's  apparatus  was  unexcep- 
tionable when  used  with  the  proper  precautions.  These  he  detailed  at  great 
length,  especially  in  reference  to  the  use  of  pure  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  try  these  immediately  before 
testing  for  the  poison  to  give  validity  to  an  analysis.  He  said  that  he  would 
have  no  confidence  in  the  liquid  tests  if  organic  matter  of  any  kind  was 
present,  unless  the  results  were  proven  to  contain  metallic  arsenic  by  sub- 
sequent treatment. 
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He  stated,  as  his  belief,  that  commercial  sheet  zinc  generally  contained 
arsenic,  bat  could  give  no  idea  of  the  per-centage  of  that  metal  it  had  been 
shown  to  contain.  When  asked  how  often  he  had  used  Marsh's  apparatus 
to  test  for  arsenic,  he  admitted  about  twenty-five  times.  He  stated  that  he  had 
used  in  these  trials,  both  distilled  zinc  and  sheet  zinc,  and,  when  questioned 
as  to  whether  he  himself  had  thus  detected  arsenic  in  sheet  zinc,  he  admitted 
that  he  never  had  ;  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of  this  country  rarely  con- 
tained arsenic.  When  questioned  as  to  whether  a  piece  of  zinc  cut  from  a 
large  sheet,  various  portions  of  which  had  been  found  to  be  free  from 
arsenic,  might  yet  contain  that  metal,  he  believed  it  might;  but  when  asked 
if  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  two  inches  by  eight,  after  it  had  been  used  in  vari- 
ous trials  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  might  yet  yield  2.92  grs.  of  arsenic  to 
the  liquid  surrounding  it,  he  admitted  that  it  would  not. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Rand's  examination,  the  defence  asked  him  whether 
there  was  not  a  preparation  containing  metallic  arsenic  that  was  not  poison- 
ous. Dr.  Rand  answered  that  there  was.  When  asked  to  name  it,  he  replied, 
Cacodyl ;  and  in  answer  to  the  prosecution,  admitted  that  he  had  never 
made  it,  nor  had  he  seen  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  procured  in  the  shops.  Why 
this  statement  was  made  in  view  of  the  unstable  and  decomposable  char- 
acter of  Cacodyl  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  the  offensive  nature 
of  its  vapor,  was  at  least  singular,  and  calculated  only  to  mislead  the  jury. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  observe  that  this  case  points  to  the  importance 
of  observing  strictly  the  following  rules  when  a  poisonous  material  is 
accepted  for  analysis  :  1st,  to  reserve  a  p  )rtion  of  the  material  intact ;  2nd 
to  take  all  the  preliminary  precautions  in  using  Marsh's  apparatus,  how- 
ever certain  one  may  be  of  the  purity  of  material ;  3rd,  to  make  the  ex- 
periment and  indictment  correspond  as  regard  the  existing  condition  of 
the  poison.  We  have  not  been  able,  even  in  Gmelin's  Hand-book,  to  find 
any  statement  regarding  the  proportion  of  arsenic  in  arsenical  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  believe  it  will  be  well  to  have  this  point  settled  by 
analysis  •  and  also  the  extraordinary  statement  made  by  Dr.  Rand,  that 
one  part  of  a  sheet  of  rolled  zinc  may  contain  arsenic  and  the  rest  not. 

Accident  from  Liquor  Ammmonle  Fortior. — A  correspondent  in  Balti- 
more, in  whose  store  an  accident  occurred  in  opening  a  pound  bottle  of 
strong  solution  of  Ammonia,  by  which  two  of  his  assistants  were  seriously 
injured  in  the  eyes  and  face,  requests  us  to  notice  it  with  a  caution.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  is  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  manufacturing  chemists 
usually  make  this  preparation  in  the  winter  and  bottle  it  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible  ;  and  when,  as  in  this  instance,  (July  31,)  the  bottle  is 
opened  in  mid-summer  without  any  precaution,  the  expanded  air  in  the 
bottle  is  greatly  increased  in  its  tension  by  the  liberated  ammoniacal  gas, 
drives  out  the  stopper  the  moment  it  is  loosened,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
solution  is  lost  by  the  rapid  effervescence  which  instantly,  and  almost  ex- 
plosively, ensues  from  the  escape  of  ammoniacal  gas.    Several  accidents  of 
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this  kind  have  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and,  we  doubt  not,  elsewhere.  It 
has  been  our  custom  for  many  years  past  to  keep  this  solution  in  summer 
in  a  refrigerated  closet,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation,  and  always  to  re- 
frigerate a  newly  received  bottle  before  attempting  to  open  it,  if  in  warm 
weather,  and  even  then,  to  hold  the  stopper  with  some  force  whilst  loosen- 
ing it. 

The  same  precautions  are  applicable^  concentrated  ether,  nitro  muriatic 
acid  and  similar  preparations. 

In  accidents  to  the  eyes  from  ammonia  after  the  immediate  use  of  cold 
water,  rose  water  with  sassafras  mucilage,  holding  in  solution  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  lead  to  four  fluid  ounces,  should  be  freely  applied,  and  to  the 
blistered  skin,  lime  water  and  linseed  oil,  spread  on  linen  cloth. 

Sale  of  Poisons  by  Apothecaries — Damages  adjudged. — We  learn, 
through  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  June  24th,  1858,  that 
"  a  verdict  of  $100.70  was  rendered  in  the  Superior  Court  of  that  city 
against  Emery  Souther,  an  apothecary,  (in  good  standing,)  for  the  alleged 
delivery  to  a  customer,  Mrs.  Bean,  of  a  quantity  of  belladonna,  instead 
of  balmony  or  snakehead  ( Chelone  glabra^  an  herb  employed  by  botanic 
practitioners.  The  herb  was  put  up  by  a  boy  who  was  quite  sure  he 
had  given  balmony,  and  who,  moreover,  produced  in  Court  the  package 
from  which  he  had  taken  it.  The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was,  that  Mrs. 
Bean  became  very  sick  in  the  night  after  partaking  of  a  tea  made  from  the 
herb,  and  that  her  symptoms  were  those  of  poisoning  from  belladonna. 
We  do  not  learn  that  the  leaves  employed  by  Mrs.  Bean  were  examined 
by  experts,  and  pronounced  to  be  those  of  belladonna,  which  would  be  the 
only  sure  test.  We  were  not  present  during  the  trial,  but  from  the  report 
of  the  case  we  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  justness  of  the  verdict.  The 
amount  of  damages  claimed  was  $4,000." 

This  is  a  case  worthy  the  attention  of  apothecaries.  If  it  be  true,  as 
alleged,  that  the  boy  sold  balmony  and  not  belladonna,  and  that  the  sick- 
ness was  produced  by  other  causes,  it  is  a  hard  case  for  the  defendant.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  package  of  herb,  although  labelled  "  balmony,"  was 
really  belladonna,  wrongly  labelled,  then,  although  the  apothecary  may  not 
be  acquitted  in  the  view  of  the  law,  he  has  his  redress  against  the  party 
who  originally  put  up  and  mislabelled  the  herb.  It  is  highly  probable, 
should  the  latter  view  be  true,  that  the  package  was  pressed  in  the  manner 
of  the  Shakers'  herbs,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  by  appearance  to  recognize 
the  botanical  characters  of  the  plant.  This  affords  another  instance  of  the 
need  of  botanical  knowledge  among  druggists  and  apothecaries,  and  points 
to  the  propriety  of  keeping  herbs  in  an  unpressed,  easily  recognizable 
form.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  our  Boston  friends  the  true  history 
of  the  case. 
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Suit  against  an  Apothecary  for  the  fatal  result  of  a  mistake  in  com- 
pounding a  Prescription. — Itappears,  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Journals, 
that  a  physician  prescribed  a  mixture,  for  a  patient  (Neil  McClardy)  who 
was  suffering  from  some  gastric  disease,  in  which  "  aqua  cinnamomi"  was 
directed  as  the  dilutant.  The  prescription  was  taken  to  an  apothecary, 
Mr.  Chandler,  who  read  it  "  aqua  ammonige,"  and  put  it  up  accordingly.  A 
teaspoonful  was  administered,  one-half  of  which  was  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  death  ensued  in  twelve  hours.  A  post  mortem  examination  proved  the 
existence  of  a  cancerous  state  of  the  stomach,  which  had  so  far  progressed 
as  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  death  being  close  at  hand  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  inflamed,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  ammonia.  It  was  generally  conceded  by  the  medical  testimony,  that 
the  amount  of  ammonia  taken,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  not 
adequate  to  produce  death,  but  may  have  hastened  death  in  this  case.  The 
prescription,  it  is  alleged,  was  plainly  written.  The  Judge  (Spencer) 
charged  the  jury  that  the  action  was  brought  under  the  Act  of  1851  (Ohio), 
entitling  the  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  party,  whose  death  was 
caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  another,  to  sue  for  damages,  &c. 
The  question  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  apothecaries,  that  we  have  made 
the  following  extracts  from  the  published  account  of  the  charge  to  the  jury: 

u  The  first  question,  therefore,  under  the  provision  of  the  law  was,  whether  the 
deceased  had  died  in  consequence  of  any  wrongful  act  of  this  defendant,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  that,  if  he  had  not  died,  but  was  only  injured,  he, 
himself,  could  have  recovered  damages  for  that  injury.  Was  his  death  the 
want  of  proper  care  on  his  own  part?  To  charge  carelessness  on  him  in  a  case 
of  this  description,  it  should  be  shown  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  danger- 
ous properties  of  the  medicine.  Before  finding  negligence  on  the  part  of  de- 
fendant, they  should  inquire  whether  the  prescription  itself  was  legibly  written, 
so  that  a  man  with  ordinary  care,  suitable  to  the  situation  this  defendant  occu- 
pied, would  have  known  what  it  was?  If  it  was  so  written  that  it  could  not 
be  readily  mistaken,  it  was  the  obligation  of  the  druggist  to  put  it  up  accu- 
rately ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  evil  consequences. 
If  the  Jury  should  find  that  there  was  a  want  of  proper  care,  they  would  next 
determine  whether  the  effects  of  the  mistake  were  injurious  to  the  decased  and 
contributed  to  his  death. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  deceased,  at  the  time  the  medicine  was 
taken,  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  life.  The  law  regards  life  in  any  of  its  stages  as 
valuable;  and  though  an  individual  should  receive  a  wound  of  which  death 
must  be  the  inevitable  and  speedy  result,  yet  if  it  is  hastened  to  by  another,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Though  the  deceased,  in  this  case, 
was  laboring  under  a  mortal  disease,  if  this  ammonia  produced  inflammation 
and  thereby  shortened  life,  the  circumstances  would  bring  the  case  within  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  the  defendant  would  be  responsible  for  the 
shortening  of  life. 

If  the  Jury  were  not  satisfied  ammonia  caused  the  death,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  Where  an  individual  in  apparent  health  dies 
after  the  administration  of  a  medicine  adequate  to  produce  death,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  refer  the  effect  to  that  particular  cause ;  but  here  the  defendant  claimed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  ammonia  administered  in  such  a  quantity  as  was  given 
here,  was  not  capable  of  producing  death;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  administered,  the  deceased  was  laboring  under  a  mortal  disease 
— cancer  in  the  stomach — and  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a  rupture 
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took  place,  causing  blood  to  lodge  in  the  abdomen  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  This  defense  was  presented  in  a  manner  calculated  to  require  serious 
consideration.  The  Court  here  referred  to  the  testimony  of  various  physicians 
examined  as  experts — of  Dr.  Tibbat's  (who  made  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion), that  deceased  was  laboring  under  a  cancerous  affection,  from  which  he 
would  not  probably  recover — of  Dr.  Muscroft,  who  thought  death  might  have 
resulted  from  the  tumor  or  the  ammonia — of  Dr.  M.  B.  Wright,  who  would 
think  it  strange  if  the  stomach  should  be  seriously  affected  by  this  quantity  of 
ammonia—  and  supposed  the  suddenness  of  the  death  arose  from  a  lesion,  which 
threw  blood  into  the  abdomen — of  Dr.  Potter,  who  did  not  think,  in  a  healthy 
man,  so  small  a  quantity  of  ammonia  would  produce  death — of  Mr.  Wayne, 
chemist,  who  did  not  think  this  ammonia  produced  the  death — of  Dr. 
Comegys,  who  said  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  would  produce  much  distress  in 
the  stomach,  but  thinks  the  cancer  might  have  resulted  in  death,  and  that  the 
disease  was  hastening  to  a  crisis;  also  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Baker,  Cooper, 
Fries,  Foote,  Cox,  Cary,  Newton  and  Blackman,  the  latter  being  of  opinion  that 
no  one  could  tell  whether  death  was  caused  by  ammonia  or  the  disease. 

Though  the  deceased  had  an  incurable  disease,  if  his  death  was  materially 
hastened  by  any  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant,  the  latter  would 
be  responsible  to  the  personal  representatives  for  the  pecuniary  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  widow  and  next  of  kin,  in  such  sum  as  the  Jury  '  should  deem 
fair  and  just/  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  averment, 
no  recovery  could  be  had  for  any  injury  to  the  business  of  deceased,  and  it 
could  be  only  for  the  general  value  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  growing  out 
of  the  situation  of  those  who  were  dependent  on  him. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  some  hours,  brought  in  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $500." — Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  case  involves  points  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  our  pharmaceutical  institutions,  who  have  the  good  of 
the  profession  in  view.  The  allegation  that  the  prescription  was  clearly 
written,  comes  from  the  prosecution  in  the  account  we  quote  from.  In  how 
many  instances,  in  the  experience  of  every  apothecary,  has  the  illegible 
writing  of  prescriptions  caused  error.  If,  however  imperfectly  written,  the 
apothecary  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  errors  arising  from  this  cause,  there 
is  but  one  safe  course  to  pursue ;  to  decline  to  dispense  such  prescriptions, 
until  the  physician  has  decyphered  them ;  a  course  entirely  safe  for  the 
apothecary,  which  will  bring  home  to  the  physician,  better  than  any  other, 
the  necessity  of  care  in  writing  his  prescriptions.  We  do  not  wish  to 
screen  the  apothecary  when  careless  or  blamably  ignorant,  but  we  do  think 
that  juries  should  be  enlightened  in  such  cases  as  to  the  true  position  in 
which  the  apothecary  is  placed.  In  this  instance  we  should  be  glad 
to  know,  whether  the  direction  to  "  take  a  teaspoonful"  was  appended  to 
the  prescription  ?  If  it  was,  that  fact  would  condemn  the  apothecary,  even 
if  the  writing  had  appeared  to  mean  ammonia,  because  he  should  know 
that  liquor  ammoniae  is  not  given  in  such  doses.  Again,  it  might  be  argued 
that  liquor  morphise  and  liquor  ammoniae,  are  not*  prescribed  together  in 
such  proportions ;  but,  in  our  experience,  no  rule  of  this  kind  will  hold 
good,  as  it  is  easy  to  produce  the  most  absurd  incompatibilities,  therapeuti- 
cal as  well  as  chemical,  by  reference  to  the  prescription  file.  The  result 
should  be  another  warning  to  apothecaries,  to  use  all  diligence  in  girding 
themselves  with  the  power  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  then  use  such  pre- 
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cautions  as  will  throw  the  responsibility  of  error  where  it  belongs,  if  they 
are  conscious  of  innocence. 


Poisoning  by  Strychnia. — It  is  stated,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
Journal  of  July  15,  that  on  the  23d  of  June,  Ann  Maria  Phinney  bought 
a  quantity  of  strychnia  (between  3  and  4  grains)  of  William  Nowell,  at 
the  drug  store  of  Charles  G.  Greene,  and  died  in  consequence  of  having 
swallowed  it.  Although  the  apothecary  took  the  legal  precautions,  the 
Coroner's  jury  think  that  the  poison  was  sold  recklessly,  and  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  their  verdict : — 

"  The  Jury  furthermore  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  law  concerning  the  sale  of 
poisons  does  not  operate  to  protect  the  public  sufficiently.  They  have  dis- 
covered that  a  large  proportion  of  the  druggists  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
law  upon  the  subject.  The  purchase  of  such  articles  for  purposes  not  known 
to  the  seller,  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  this  city.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fatal  doses  of  poisonous  drugs  by  any  one  who  may  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  buy  in  minute  quantities  at  different  stores,  till  he  has  obtained 
enough  to  accomplish  his  object. 

"  The  Jury  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  except  in  medicinal  doses,  poisons 
are  not  needed  in  families.  The  use  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  and  strych- 
nine for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  is  merely  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  care,  which  any  person  may  avoid  by  an  equal  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  a  perfectly  safe  manner. 

"  The  Jury  hope  that  a  representation  may  be  made  by  the  Coroner,  or  the 
proper  authority,  if  he  be  not  such,  to  the  Legislature,  of  the  valueless  charac- 
ter of  the  present  law  concerning  registering  the  sale  of  poisons.  Tn  their 
opinion,  no  retail  druggist  should  be  permitted,  under  penalty  for  non-com- 
pliance, to  sell  any  poisonous  drug,  except  upon  a  physician's  prescription ;  that 
such  prescription  should  contain  the  directions  for  its  use  legibly  written,  and 
should  be  signed  by  the  physician  prescribing  it;  that  such  directions  should 
be  fully  copied  upon  the  package  containing  the  poisonous  article ;  and  that 
the  prescription  itself  should  be  retained  by  the  druggist." — Boston  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

All  this  is  very  well  in  theory;  we  grant  that  restraint  is  greatly  needed 
in  the  sale  of  poisons  to  the  public  for  legitimate  purposes.  We  should 
like  to  see  one  of  the  jurymen,  who  signed  the  above  verdict,  go  to  his 
physician  and  pay  him  a  fee  for  a  prescription  to  get  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
or  corrosive  sublimate  for  a  legitimate  use.  No;  he  would  expect  his  cha- 
racter to  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  right  to  use  it.  So  annoyed  were 
we  with  this  very  difficulty — offence  at  refusal  to  sell  arsenic — that  for 
many  years  past  we  have  wholly  declined  to  keep  it  for  sale,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  discrimination.  We  believe  apothecaries  would  do  well  to 
throw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  trade  that  is  reasonable,  for  their 
own  protection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  and  they  will  save  by  it  in 
the  end. 


Sugar  Coated  Pills,  Granules,  and  Resinoids  qf  Tilden  &  Co.— We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  A.  Tilden,  a  series  of  sugar-coated  pills  and 
granules,  and  several  resinoids,  manufactured  at  their  laboratory.  The 
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pills  are  the  assafoetida  pill,  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  the  blue  pill, 
the  copaiba  pill,  and  granules  of  extract  of  Cannabis  Indica  and  Podophyl- 
lin.  As  specimens  of  saccharo-plastic  art,  they  are  equal  to  the  best  we 
have  seen  of  foreign  origin.  The  pills  are  globular  and  not  discolored,  the 
coating  close  and  uniform,  and  in  the  case  of  the  assafoetida  pill,  the  odor 
is  retained  quite  as  well  as  in  those  of  Gamier,  Lamaroux  &  Go's.  So  large 
is  the  demand  for  this  novelty,  that  Messrs.  Tilden,  who  put  out  a  great 
variety  of  extracts  in  this  form,  besides  the  regular  pills,  have  been  making 
about  one  million  pills  a  month  for  the  present  year.  These  pills  are  neatly 
put  up,  in  ounce  and  two  ounce  vials,  with  cork  stoppers.  They  are  all 
prepared  at  their  laboratory  at  New  Lebanon.  The  resinoids  are  those  of 
Podophyllum,  Leptandra,  Cimicifuga,  and  Hydrastis,  and,  so  far  as  their 
sensible  properties  will  decide  if;,  are  of  excellent  quality  and  purity. 

"We  hope,  ere  long,  that  some  ingenious  apothecary  will  invent  and  pub- 
lish an  eligible  and  ready  method  of  sugar  coating  pills  extemporaneously, 
so  that  the  pills  in  a  prescription  may  be  coated  whilst  they  are  being 
waited  for.    Such  a  process  is  at  present  a  desideratum. 


Formula  for  making  Tinctures,  Infusions,  Syrups,  Wines,  Mixtures, 
Pills,  &c,  simple  and  compound,  from  fluid  and  solid  extracts,  prepared 
at  the  laboratory  of  Tilden  &  Co.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Established, 
1848.  Tilden  &  Co.,  New  Lebanon,'  N.  Y.,  and  98  John  Street,  New 
York,  1858.    Pp.  162,  octavo. 

If  any  evidence,  not  already  given,  were  required  to  show  the  extensive 
operations  of  Tilden  &  Co.,  in  the  way  of  Concentrated  Pharmaceutical 
preparations,  it  would  be  afforded  by  a  glance  at  the  volume  before  us ;  a 
book,  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  the  formulae  for  preparations, 
derivable  from  their  more  concentrated  ones,  by  dilution  and  mixture.  It 
appears,  from  the  prefatory  remarks,  to  have  become  the  custom  among  a 
certain  class  of  rural  physicians  and  apothecaries  to  use  these  extracts  and 
fluid  extracts,  in  making  the  weaker  preparations,  as  tinctures,  syrups, 
wines,  &c. ;  and  this  book  has  been  issued  to  afford  such  a  uniform  and 
reliable  set  of  formulae  as  shall  make  the  resulting  preparations  accord,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  with  those  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  In  a  word,  through 
this  book,  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.  say  to  all  those  who  use  their  preparations, 
we  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  grinding,  extracting,  and  eva- 
porating, by  offering  for  your  acceptance  preparations  involving  all  this 
labor,  by  which  you  can,  with  mere  mixing  and  dilution,  prepare  the  pre- 
parations of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  many  others  not  officinal.  For  the 
country  physician,  this  may  be  proper,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  apothe- 
cary ;  but  to  make  a  general  application  of  the  rule  is  wrong.  No  con- 
scientious apothecary  is  warranted  in  using  su*eh  preparations  to  save  him- 
self trouble,  unless  he  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
preparation.    We  believe  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.  have  committed  a  great 
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oversight  in  omitting  to  give  the  formulas  by  which  their  extracts  and  fluid 
extracts  are  made,  so  that  the  apothecary  can  judge  of  how  far  they  are 
parallel  with  similar  preparations  of  standard  authorities.  For  instance, 
under  Prunus  Virginiana,  the  infusion  and  syrup  are  directed  to  be  made 
from  the  fluid  extract,  and  yet  no  hint  is  given  of  the  strength  of  the 
latter,  or  how  it  is  made.  The  infusion  is  directed  to  be  made  from  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract,  and  a  pint  of  water ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
assumed  that  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  a  liquid  can  be  impregnated  with  the 
whole  virtues  of  half  an  ounce  of  wild  cherry  bark, — a  statement  so  per- 
fectly absurd  to  any  thorough  apothecary  as  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  pre- 
paration at  once.  Again,  in  the  article  Krameria  triandra,  the  tincture  is 
directed  to  be  made  with  six  ounces  of  fluid  extract,  to  two  pints  of  di- 
luted alcohol,  making  two  and  three  eighth  pints  of  tincture  from  what  we 
presume  represent  six  ounces  of  the  root.  Then  for  the  infusion,  two 
ounces  of  the  fluid  extract  are  added  to  one  ounce  of  water,  which  is  twice 
the  strength  of  the  officinal,  and  so  of  many  others.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  these  formulas  should  be  used  only  by  country  practitioners,  and  others 
similarly  situated,  to  whom  an  approximation  to  the  officinal  preparations 
will  be  better  than  an  inability  to  employ  many  not  otherwise  attainable. 
In  a  word,  we  believe  it  is  due  the  classes  who  are  to  use  Messrs.  Tilden's 
preparations,  that  the  strength  of  each  fluid  extract  should  be  stated,  and 
the  proportional  relation  that  each  one  of  the  solid  extracts  bears  to  the 
drug  yielding  it :  and  we  believe  these  gentlemen  will  correct  this  oversight 
in  a  future  edition.  The  book  itself  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  paper 
superb,  and  as  a  specimen  of  typography,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  printers. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  the  Con- 
tributors, at  their  annual  meeting,  held  Fifth  Month  3d,  1858  ;  together 
ivith  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Stewards.  1858.    Pp.  34. 
This  report  exhibits  a  favorable  view  of  the  progress  of  this  most  useful 
Institution.    Through  it  we  learn  that  the  new  buildings  for  the  Insane 
Hospital  have  progressed  favorably,  and  that  they  will  be  ready  for  patients 
by  the  end  of  this,  or  early  in  the  next  year.    The  Committee  have  ex- 
pended $179,468  71,  and  $50,000  of  the  subscriptions  are  yet  unappropri- 
ated.   We  also  learn  that  an  admirably  arranged  and  classified  catalogue 
of  750  octavo  pages,  of  the  extensive  Medical  Library  of  the  Institution, 
M    has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Emil  Fischer,  and  published  during  the  year. 

Transactions  of  the  twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Medical 
Society,  held  at  Nashville,  April  6,  1858,  pp.  43,  8vo.,  has  been  received. 

The  Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina,  edited  by  Edward  Warren, 
M.  D.  August,  1858;  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  (published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,)  has  been  received  and  placed  on  our  list  of 
exchanges. 
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Journal  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutic  Formulary,  is  the 
title  of  a  small  periodical  issued  by  Tilden  &  Company  of  New  Lebanon, 
addressed  to  physicians  and  apothecaries.  It  is  intended  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  new  indigenous  and  other  drugs,  and  to  the  new  preparations 
derived  from  old  and  new  drugs.  Articles  used  in  Eclectic  practice  are 
largely  considered,  and  the  preparations  of  Tilden  &  Co.  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  Its  price  is  but  25  cents  per  year,  each  number  having  four 
leaves  or  eight  pages  octavo.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  April 
and  May"  number : 

Compound  Cathartic  Pill,  (U.  S.  P.) — The  formula  for  this  Pill,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoepeia,  is  as  follows  : 

Extract  Colocynth  Comp'd     .       .       .       1-2  ounce. 

"     Jalap  3  drams. 

Calomel  3  " 

Gamboge  in  Powder      ....       2  scruples. 
Divide  into  180  pills. 
This  pill  is  used  more  than  any  other  in  general  practice  as  a  cathartic. 
Dr.  Wood  says,  "  It  is  highly  important  for  the  efficiency  of  these  pills, 
that  they  be  prepared  in  exact  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  that  the  Extract  of  Colocynth  Compound  and  Extract  of  Jalap  used, 
be  of  good  quality.    When  they  fail,  the  result  is  generally  owing  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Jalap  for  the  Extract,  or  to  the  use  of  an  Extract  of  Colocynth 
Compound  made   of  nearly  inert   Scammony,  inferior  Aloes,  insufficient 
Colocynth,  and  altogether  badly  prepared."    That  our  readers  may  fully  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  inert  Scammony,  we  give  the 'formalise  for  making 


factitious,  or  Commercial  Scammony. 

1.  Aleppo  Scammony   1  ounce. 

Powdered  Jalap  .       .       .       .       .  7  " 

"       Senna  .  2  " 

"       Charcoal      ......  2  " 

Manna        .......  6  " 

Gamboge     .       .       ...       .       .       .  4  " 

Ginger  ,       .  1-4  " 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn    .       .       .       .       .  q.  s. 

2.  Powdered  Jalap  ......  2  ounces. 

Senna         .......  1-2  " 

Aleppo  Scammony      .  1-2  " 

Gamboge    .        .       .       .       .       .       .  1-2  " 

Charcoal     .        .       .       .       .       .       .  1-4  " 

Ginger        .......  1-4  " 

3.  Aleppo  Scammony      .       .       .       .       .  1  ounce. 

Ext.  Jalap   5  " 

GumGuiac.       ......  10  " 

Sago  .......  10  " 

Ivory  Black   4  " 


These  formulae  explain  clearly  the  cause  of  inert  Compound  Ext.  Colocynth, 
and  how  cheap  Compound  Ext.  Colocynth  can  be  made.  Were  prime  articles 
used  in  the  above,  even,  the  preparations  would  be  superior  to  much  of  the 
Scammony  sold  in  market.  It  is  clear  that  pure  Scammony,  as  well  as  other 
pure  articles,  must  be  used,  and  to  make  the  pill  reliable,  if  this  article  is  so 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  next  Pharmaceutical  Convention 
to  substitute  some  article  for  it  which  can  be  obtained  pure. 

Much  objection  exists  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  the  use  of  Calomel  in  any 
form,  and  the  Physician  is  compelled  to  modify  and  vary  this  compound  to 
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meet  these  notions,  well  or  ill-founded  as  the  case  may  he.  Believing  that 
Podophyllin  and  Leptandrin  in  combination  possess  nearly  the  same  effects, 
and  can  he  used  when  Calomel  otherwise  would  he,  we  have  prepared  the 
following  pill,  which  has  been  used  very  satisfactorily  by  Dr.  Bates  and  other 
Physicians.  It  appears  on  our  List,  as  the  Improved  Compound  Cathartic 
Pill,  without  Calomel,  and  we  give  the  formula  of  preparation,  that  every  Phy- 


sician may  understand  its  contents. 

Compound  Ext.  Colocynth       ....  1  part. 

Alcoholic  Ext.  Jalap        .       .       .       .  '    .  1-2.  " 

Podophyllin     .       .       .       .       ,       .       .  1-2  " 

Leptandrin   1-2  " 

Alcoholic  Ext.  Hyoscyamus     ....  1-4  " 

Ext.  Gentian   1-8  " 

Oil  of  Peppermint   q.  s. 

Make  into  3  grain  pills. 


It  is  important  that  a  pill  of  this  character  should  be  efficient  and  reliable. 
The  above  has  all  the  purgative,  alterative,  and  cholagogue  properties  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  Compound  Cathartic,  at  the  same  time  not  being  open  to  the  objection 
of  including  Calomel  in  its  composition,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  U.  S.  P. 
pill,  it  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Profession. 
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Dr.  Robert  Hare,  eminent  as  a  philosophical  chemist  and  electrician, 
died  in  this  city,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1858. 

Dr.  Hare  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  January,  1781,  just 
two  years  before  the  close  of  the  American  revolution.  His  father  was  an 
Englishman,  and  his  mother  belonged  to  a  family  of  note  in  his  native  city. 
He  early  gave  evidence  of  a  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  "  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  of  which  Priestly,  Sybert,  and 
others  were  members.  It  was  to  this  society,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years 
of  age,  that  young  Hare  communicated  a  description  of  the  original  Oxyhy- 
drogen  Blowpipe,  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer,  under  the  name  of  a 
Hydrostatic  Blowpipe,  and  which  was  introduced  into  the  Yale  College  La- 
boratory two  years  afterwards  by  Prof.  Silliman,  and  called  the  "  Compound 
Blowpipe."  The  idea  of  thus  employing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  under  pres- 
sure as  a  source  of  high  temperature,  and  which  has  been  so  usefully  applied, 
is  now  generally  conceded  to  Dr.  Hare,  notwithstanding  Clarke  and  others 
have  tried  to  rob  him  of  the  discovery.  Dr.  Hare  had  a  strong  bias  for 
mechanics,  which  seems  to  have  led  him  to  bring  all  his  mechanical  talents 
to  bear  in  the  construction  of  chemical  apparatus.  Hence  his  inven- 
tions in  this  line  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  valuable  ;  but  they 
were  generally  so  complex  and  expensive,  as  to  prevent  their  adoption  by 
others.  In  1818,  Dr.  Hare  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  discharge  its  duties  till  1847, 
when  he  resigned.  The  extensive  and  costly  apparatus  accumulated  by  Dr. 
Hare  during  his  long  career  as  a  teacher,  was  soon  after  his  resignation 
presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  it  now  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  one  of  the  apartments  shown  to  visitors. 
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As  a  writer,  Dr.  Hare  was  much  inclined  to  controversy,  and  many  of  his 
papers  have  been  of  this  character  on  chemical  and  physical  theories  ;  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  salt  radical  theory,  and  the  theory  of  storms.  In 
this  way  he  has  been  engaged  with  Berzelius,  Liebig,  Faraday,  Redfield 
and  others.  Dr.  Hare  was  among  the  earliest  contributors  to  this  Journal, 
and  his  papers  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight  are  interspersed  through  its 
earlier  volumes,  particularly  the  fifth,  sixth  and  ninth.  Of  these  papers, 
ten  are  notices  of  methods  of  making,  or  a  description  of,  substances  ;  four- 
teen are  descriptive  of  apparatus  ;  tivo  are  argumentative  on  nomenclature, 
and  two  are  critical  on  the  doctrines  of  Liebig  and  others  in  reference  to  salt 
radicals. 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Hare  was  not  always  fluent,  nor  was  he  lucid  in  his 
explanations  of  phenomena.  His  manner  was  often  absent,  as  though,  in 
the  midst  of  his  lecture,  an  idea  had  arrested  his  attention  to  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  which  occasionally  gave  an  abruptness  to  his  remarks  not 
intended.  As  a  teacher  of  medical  chemistry,  Dr.  Hare  was  not  happy.  He 
dwelt  too  long  and  too  much  in  detail  on  the  physics  of  chemistry,  espe- 
cially on  electricity  and  galvanism,  which  were  the  subjects  he  delighted  to 
illustrate ;  and  never  have  we  seen  his  countenance  more  beaming  with 
satisfaction  than  after  one  of  his  magnificent  displays  of  the  power  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  its  chemical  or  mechanical  relations.  He  had  not  the  time, 
if  he  had  had  the  will,  to  illustrate  fully,  the  long  list  of  chemical  bodies, 
especially  of  organic  substances,  which  particularly  interest  the  practi- 
tioner of  medicine. 

As  an  experimenter,  Dr.  Hare  was  the  reverse  of  W^ollaston.  The  micro- 
scopic acuteness  of  the  latter,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  results 
with  materials  and  apparatus  so  diminutive,  in  Dr.  Hare  was  replaced  by  a 
tendency  to  operate  on  a  large  scale;  and  whether  in  electrical  batteries,  or  in 
chemical  decompositions  in  the  precipitating  glass,  his  experiments  were  of 
a  magoitude  unseen  in  ordinary  laboratories,  and  calculated  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  student,  rather  than  to  open  the  difficulties  in  his  path. 
In  fact,  that  valuable  accomplishment  which  enables  the  chemist  to  produce 
great  results  from  small  means,  was  almost  unknown  to  Dr.  Hare ;  and  hence, 
whilst  he  was  wasting  his  energy  and  time  in  the  construction  of  complex 
apparatus,  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  his- 
tory of  chemical  development,  other  and  less  favored  laborers  grasped  the 
discoveries  and  achieved  the  immortality  which  had  been  waiting  his  accept- 
ance. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Hare  had  many  valuable  qualities.  His  frame  was  large 
and  well  developed,  his  bearing  erect  and  dignified,  and  his  head  was  very 
large  and  remarkable  in  its  expression.  It  is  said  that  he  resembled  Louis 
Phillipe  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  a  resemblance  can  be  traced  if  they  are 
judged  by  the  published  portraits.  Dr.  Hare  had  a  firmness  of  self-will, 
amounting  sometimes  to  obstinacy,  and  a  strong  self-esteem  based  on  an 
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earnest  belief  in  the  magnitude  and  justice  of  his  claims  as  a  chemical 
philosopher,  which,  whilst  they  placed  him  above  the  bickerings  of  envy,  some- 
times prevented  him  from  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  friendship.  A  cotem- 
porary  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  unbending  rectitude,  and  a  faithful  friend, 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity."  As  a  citizen,  Dr.  Hare  belonged  to  the 
old  Washington  school  of  politics,  and  his  patriotism  was  as  undoubted  as 
it  was  pure.  His  pen  occasionally  strayed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  science 
and  invaded  the  domain  of  politics  and  political  economy,  and  it  is  said  he 
even  "  occasionally  indulged  in  poetical  composition."  The  last  few  years 
of  his  existence  were  marked  with  an  aberration  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
sincere  and  earnest.  After  a  long  life  spent  in  the  culture  of  material  sci- 
ence, his  intellect  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  stern  requirements  of 
chemical  evidence,  for  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  that 
modern  psychological  phenomenon  known  as  spiritualism,  the  reality  of  which 
he  advocated  with  a  strenuousness  and  honesty  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Dr.  Hare's  character  in  the  aspects  of  science, 
philosophy  or  religion,  he  was  undoubtedly  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
citizen,  and  is  entitled  to  go  down  to  posterity  among  those  who  have  labored 
for  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Dr.  William  Gregory,  the  eminent  chemist,  died  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1858,  at  Edinburgh,  from  a  violent  rheumatic  attack,  which  disease  he  had 
suffered  by  for  several  years  past.  Dr.  Gregory  was  unable,  from  this  cause, 
to  lecture  during  the  past  winter.  He  has  been  taken  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  leaves  a  widow  and  an  only  son.  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Gregory,  Prof,  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  author  of  the 
c '  Conspectus."  As  a  chemist,  Dr.  Gregory  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  and  an  admirable  lecturer.  He  was"  a 
favorite  pupil  and  a  great  admirer  of  Liebig  ;  the  late  edition  of  his  organic 
chemistry  is  the  best  text  book,  on  that  subject,  in  the  English  language. 
Dr,  Gregory  has  successively  filled  the  chairs  of  chemistry  in  the  Anderso- 
nian  Institution,  Glasgow ;  King's  College,  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  with  which  last  he  has  been  connected  for  fifteen  years.  For 
several  years  past  Dr.  G.  has  been  a  firm  believer  in  animal  magnetism, 
and  probably  "  spiritualism,"  but  his  faith  in  these  less  tangible  subjects 
did  not  interfere  with  his  occupation  as  a  chemist. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION— 1858. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  commenced  its 
Seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Hall  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, City  of  Washington,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  September, 
1858,  at  three  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Charles 
Ellis,  of  Philadelphia ;  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  Cincinnati,  Secre- 
tary. 

A  Committee  on  Credentials,  consisting  of  John  Meakim,  of 
New  York,  Richard  H.  Stabler,  of  Alexandria,  and  Alfred  B. 
Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  who,  after 
a  short  recess,  reported  the  following  Delegates  : 

From  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy — Anthony  S. 
Jones,  (of  Newburyport,)  Thomas  Hollis,  S.  M.  Colcord,  A.  P. 
Melzar,  and  H.  W.  Lincoln. 

New  York  College  of  Pharmacy — Eugene  Dupuy,  Henry  T. 
Kiersted,  John  Meakim,  Alexander  Cushman,  and  John  Faber. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy — Ambrose  Smith,  Charles 
Ellis,  Samuel  S.  Garrigues,  William  Procter,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  B. 
Taylor. 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy — J.  Brown  Baxley,  Israel  J. 
Grahame,  Alphseus  P.  Sharp,  Charles  Caspari,  and  William  S. 
Thompson. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy — W.  B.  Chapman,  W.  J.  M. 
Gordon,  John  W.  Hannaford,  John  C.  Parr,  and  W.  S.  Merrill. 

Washington  Pharmaceutical  Association — V.  Harbaugh,  F.  S. 
Walsh,  J.  L.  Kidwell,  Jos.  W.  Nairn,  and  Jos.  Walsh. 

St.  Louis  Pharmaceutical  Association — James  0' Gallagher. 
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The  Secretary  then  called  the  roll,  to  ascertain  what  members 
had  arrived,  when  the  following  answered  to  their  names : 


Anthony  S.  Jones, 
John  Meakim, 
Eugene  Dupuy, 
John  Canavan, 
Frederick  Hale, 
Henry  T.  Kiersted, 
John  Faber, 
J.  B.  Baxley, 
Samuel  E.  Tyson, 
Daniel  B.  Clarke, 
W.  J.  M.  Gordon, 
John  L.  Kidwell, 

George  W. 


Frederick  Stearns, 
James  0' Gallagher, 
Charles  Ellis, 
William  Procter,  Jr., 
Alfred  B.  Taylor, 
Samuel  S.  Garrigues, 
Ambrose  Smith, 
Alphseus  P.  Sharp, 
Israel  J.  Grahame, 
H.  H.  M'Pherson, 
F.  S.  Walsh, 
R.  H.  Stabler, 
Wyman. 


The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  list  of  mem- 
bers made  during  the  interim,  viz : 

William  M.  Selfridge,   of  Bethlehem,  Penna. 


George  W«  Weyman, 
0.  Gilman  Dart, 
Charles  A.  Younghaus, 
J.  Chadwick  Moody, 
James  0' Gallagher, 
Alexander  Leitch, 
Samuel  W.  Osgood, 
William  Longshaw,  Jr., 


Pittsburgh,  " 
Keene,  IS".  Hampshire. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Davenport,  Iowa. 
Bayou  Sara,  Louisiana. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  for  membership,  and  were  duly  elected,  viz : 

Lewis  E.  Higby,  Detroit,  Mich.  Edward  L.  Milhau, 
William  J.  Jenks,  Philada,  Pa.  George  0.  Bridges, 
Joseph  L.  Lemberger,  Lebanon,  "     Lewis  T.  Lazell, 


New  York. 


Charles  H.  Suter,  Pittsburgh, 
A.  H.  Grimshaw,  Wilmington,  Del. 
John  Bagnon,  Shreevesport,  La. 
George  F.  Ayling,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Larwell,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
George  A.  Shuesler,  Cinn.,  Ohio. 
Robert  J.  Davies,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  J.  Oliffe,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edward  H.  Marsh 
John  H.  Currie, 
Andrew  J.  Barker, 
Samuel  M.  Stebbins, 
Henry  R.  Haydock, 
Lucian  F.  Wheeler, 
John  C.  Hart, 
Robert  A.  Sands, 
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Thomas  T.  Green, 
Ray  B.  Easterbrook, 
Henry  King, 
William  Edgerton, 
Wm.  M.  Somerville, 
Henry  A.  Cassebeer, 
William  Hegeman, 
Frederick  V.  Rushton, 
John  D.  Dix, 
William  A.  Gillatty, 
J.  H.  Westerfield, 
Walter  S.  Coon, 


New  York,  Hervey  Herman,  Washington,  D.C. 
i  '<  Edward  Shoemaker 
11  Joseph  W.  Mariew, 
«  T.  C.  M'lntyre, 
"  R.  A.  Payne, 
"  S.  R.  Sylvester, 
"  John  L.  Love, 
"  Joseph  B.  Moore, 
"  Henry  Thayer,  Cambridgeport, 
"  Mass. 

"        John  A.  Milburn,  Alexandria,  Va. 
"        Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 
"        Edward  Kloman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Geo.  C.  Clare,  Brooklyn,  N.  York. 
Charles  A.  Nolcini,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 


Augustus  C.  Evans,  " 
Henry  Kiersted,  u 
E.  Raphael  Perrot,  Philadelphia, 
William  B.  Thompson,  " 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

By  the  Delegations : — Henry  T.  Kiersted,  1ST.  Y. ;  Anthony  S. 
Jones,  Mass.  ;  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Cincinnati;  J.  O'Gallagher, 
St.  Louis ;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore  ;  John  L.  Kidwell,, 
Washington. 

By  the  Chair,  from  the  Meeting  at  large : — Frederick  Stearns, 
Detroit;  Geo.  W.  Weyman,  Pittsburg;  A.  P.  Sharp,  Baltimore. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  read  in  full, 
by  the  Chairman,  S.  S.  Garrigues,  and  accepted. 
The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  this  report,  viz  r 

[The  Committee,  after  the  adjournment  in  1857r  occupied  themselves 
with  the  mass  of  MS.  resulting  from  its  proceedings,  and  after  considera- 
ble labor  succeeded  in  getting  them  arranged  to  satisfaction.  Twelve  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  volume  of  180  pages  each  were  printed;  two  hundred  of 
these  were  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  balance  in  pamphlet  form.  Single 
copies  were  distributed  to  each  member  free  of  charge,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing two  copies  to  be  obtained  by  them  at  their  own  expense,  as  they  might 
direct.  The  Chairman  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  S.  M.  Colcord,  of 
Boston,  John  Meakim,  and  Henry  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  Joseph  Ro- 
berts, of  Baltimore,  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  Cincinnati,  F,  Stearns,  of  De- 
troit, and  E.  L.  Massot,  of  St.  Louis. 

Copies  of  the  Proceedings  were  sent  to  most  of  the  Scientific  and 
Medical  Journals,  to  libraries,  and  other  public  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  some  of  the  English  and  Continental  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nals. Quite  a  number  were  bought  by  parties  not  members,  who  thus  mani- 
fested their  interest.    The  Committee  recommend  that  members  avail  them 
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selves  of  the  low  price  put  upon  the  work,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  such 
persons  as  it  is  desirable  to  enlist  in  the  cause  we  advocate.  The  commit- 
tee next  allude  to  the  stock  of  Proceedings  for  past  years,  and  have  but  a  few 
copies  of  most  of  them  left ;  of  the  volume  of  1857,  about  400  copies.  Those 
who  may  have  duplicate  copies  of  the  early  numbers  are  advised  to  forward 
them  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  to  aid  him  in  making  complete 
sets. 

The  blank  certificates  of  membership  being  exhausted,  a  new  edition  of 
200  was  obtained. 

This  Committee  reports  that  nine  members  were  made  during  the  in- 
terim, and  several  others  ready  to  be  brought  forward. 

The  Committee  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation 
from  Congress,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Washington  member  of  the 
Committee  during  the  Session  of  Congress.] 

The  following  Documents  were  then  read  by  their  titles,  and 
laid  on  the  table,  viz : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study  ap- 
propriate for  the  Student  of  Pharmacy. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  preliminary  Revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Report  of  the  Commmittee  on  Local  Unofficinal  Formulae. 

An  invitation  from  the  Washington  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, to  the  visiting  delegates  and  members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  to  visit  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  was  read  and  accepted. 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Stearns  it  was  carried  that  when  we  ad- 
journ, we  shall  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock. 

On  motion  of  John  L.  Kidwell,  the  following  was  unanimously 
carried  : 

Resolved,  That  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.  of  the  Patent  Office,  Prof. 
Henry,  Prof.  Baird  and  Prof.  Craig  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Professors  Curly,  Clarke  and  Riley  of  Georgetown,  and 
Commander  M.  F.  Maury  of  the  National  Observatory,  be  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  and  present  to 
the  Association  any  remarks  they  may  be  disposed  to  offer. 

The  President  now  read  the  Annual  Address,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 
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"  Fellow  Associates,— The  Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  has  arrived ;  and  among  the  peculiar  duties 
which  belong  to  the  occasion,  is  that  which  requires  of  its  retiring  Presi- 
dent a  general  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting,  together  with  any  information 
as  to  its  prospects,  and  suggestions  as  to  its  future  government  which  may 
occur  to  him. 

It  is  cause  for  gratitude  to  an  overruling  Providence  that  so  many  of  us 
have  been  permitted  to  assemble  under  its  auspices  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Union,  and  I  may  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  have  a  rich  harvest  in  the  interesting  and  valuable  reports 
and  papers  from  committees  and  individuals  to  whom  labors  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  entrusted. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  to  Committees,  the  preparation  of  a  Syllabus 
of  a  course  of  studies  appropriate  to  the  student  of  Pharmacy  is  equally 
important  with  any  other.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee  will  submit 
a  report  asking  for  its  further  reference.  From  the  Committee  on  weights 
and  measures,  a  report  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  understood  that  the  im= 
portant  Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  their  duties.  How  far  the  several  sab-com- 
mittees may  have  progressed  with  their  labors,  I  am  not  advised.  The 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  undertaking,  embracing  as  it  does,  members  so 
widely  separated,  will  sufficiently  account  for  any  difficulties  that  may  have 
beset  the  Committee.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  general  response  from  those  concerned,  medical  and 
pharmaceutical,  who  are  entitled  to  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  our  next 
National  Codex. 

The  Committee  on  the  adulterations  in  drugs  has  been  at  work,  and  we 
may  anticipate  a  lucid  and  valuable  report  from  its  indefatigable  Chairman. 

The  other  special  Committees  on  local  unofficinal  formula,  and  on  the 
amendment  of  the  law  regulating  the  importation  of  drugs  and  medicines, 
will  no  doubt  have  some  results  to  lay  before  us.. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  furnished  in  his  report 
the  transactions  appertaining  to  his  official  position,  especially  in  regard  to 
membership.  As  our  Association  increases  in  age  and  numbers,  we  may 
look  for  difficulties  to  occur  in  regard  to  membership,  both  in  reference  to 
the  annual  contributions  and  ethical  relations.  Hence  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  keeping  a  corrected  roll  list  of  members,  and  re- 
porting the  names  of  delinquents  who  voluntarily  separate  themselves  from 
us  by  refusing  the  small  annual  fee  during  more  than  three  successive 
years,  is  one  of  decided  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Association.  *  * 

To  no  one  of  the  permanent  features  of  the  New  Constitution  do  we  look 
with  greater  interest  than  to  the  Keport  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 
From  the  able  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  whose  industry  is  only 
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equalled  by  his  pharmaceutical  ability,  we  may  anticipate  an  expose  of 
nearly  all  that  has  transpired,  that  is  novel  and  interesting  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical world  since  our  last  meeting. 

The  advantages  which  have  heretofore  attended  the  plan  of  referring 
subjects  to  individual  members  for  investigation,  indicate  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a  committee  at  an  early  day,  of  two  members  qualified  for  the 
task,  to  prepare  and  submit  a  list  of  subjects  for  reference  at  this  meeting  ; 
and  although  the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  any  distribution  of 
prizes,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  a  great  incentive  to  action  if  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  ablest  essay  or  investigation  submitted  to  the  Association 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  our  profession,  shall  receive  a  reward  to 
be  determined  by  a  special  committee." 

[The  remainder  of  the  address  was  mainly  of  a  historical  character,  re- 
ferring to  the  past  annals  of  the  Association,  and  renewing  many  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  former  meetings.  Those  who  desire  to  see  it,  will 
find  the  paper  in  full  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  about  to  be  issued  by 
the  Executive  Committee. — Ed.  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.] 

When  on  a  motion  of  J.  O'Gallagher,  the  Association  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  with  the  Address,  and  then  adjourned. 


Second  Bay — Morning  Session — Sept.  15th,  1858. 

The  meeting  was  organized  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  previous 
minutes  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  call  of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
members  present,  not  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  requested  to  re- 
port themselves  to  the  Secretary,  when  the  following  names  were 
presented  : 

C.  B.  Guthrie,  Samuel  M.  Colcord, 

E.  Donnelly,  Augustus  P.  Melzar, 

W.  S.  Merrill,  Henry  W.  Lincoln, 

Alfred  S.  Lane,  T.  C.  Mclntyre, 

Charles  A.  Heinitsh,        James  Cooke,  M.  D., 
William  S.  Thompson,     Henry  Haviland, 
Charles  Caspari. 
The  following  list  of  gentlemen  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  suitable  for  membership,  most  of  them 
being  vouched  for  by  the  Massachusetts  Delegation.  On  motion, 
the  rule  for  election  by  ballot  was  suspended,  and  the  election 
was  carried  unanimously,  viva  voce. 
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David  Koberts,  Boston,  Mass.  William  Gay,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

William  Brown,  «         "  George  S.  Kendrick,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Oliver  H.  Webber,  "         m  B.  W.  Conant,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Geo.  D.  Towne,  "         "  R.  B.  Saunders,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

D.  B.  Kidder,  "         "  Harmer  D.  Sculler,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Andrew  R,  Fox,  "         "  B.  F.  Scribner,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Granville  M.  Clark,  "         "  H.  A.  Tilden,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 

Geo.  D.  Bicker,  "         "  A.  A.  Solomons,  Savannah,  Geo. 

C.  H.  Lyon,  Jr.  «         <•  W.  W.  Solomons,      "  " 

Charles  A.  Merrill,  Exeter,  N.  H.  D.  Boyle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fayette  W.  Johnston,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  reported  the  following  names  : 

For  President — John  L.  Kidwell,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
1st  Vice  President — Edward  R.  Squibb,  of  New  York. 
2d     "        "         James  O'Gallagher,  of  St.  Louis. 
3d     "        "         Robert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Georgia. 
Recording  Secretary — W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  Cincinnati. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Ambrose  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
Treasurer — Samuel  L.  Colcord,  of  Boston. 

Executive  Committee — Samuel  S.  Garrigues,  of  Philadelphia ;  Henry  W. 
Lincoln,  of  Boston  ;  Eugene  L.  Massot,  of  St.  Louis,  F.  S.  Walsh,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  W,  J.  M.  Gordon,  Eec.  Sec,  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — Edward  Parrish,  of  Philada.; 
Wm.  S.  Thompson,  of  Baltimore  ;  John  Jackson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Wm. 
A.  Brewer,  of  Boston ;  Ambrose  Smith,  Cor.  Sec. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  by 
ballot.  The  names  reported  by  the  Committee  for  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  were  duly  elected. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  election  for  the  two  Standing 
Committees  was  deferred  until  the  morning,  and  that  portion  of 
the  report  was  returned  to  the  Committee. 

The  President  elect  was  now  conducted  to  the  chair  by  the 
retiring  President,  and  made  a  pertinent  speech,  returning  his 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred,  and  promising  his  best  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 

The  following  Special  Committees  made  their  reports  by  title 
and  were  laid  on  the  table,  viz. 

Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures, 
"        on  Adulteration  of  Drugs. 

"        on  the  Amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Law  regulating 
the  Importation  of  Drugs  and  Medicines. 
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The  report  on  "Syllabus  of  Studies,"  &c,  was  now  called  up. 
Prof.  Procter,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  moved  that  the  report 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  two  competent  members,  who 
should  examine  it,  and  report  to  a  future  sitting  whether  they 
deem  it  proper  for  publication,  which  was  carried,  and  the  ex- 
amination committed  to  Israel  J.  Grahame  and  Frederick 
Stearns. 

The  Report  on  Weights  and  Measures  being  called  up,  was 
read  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Gurthrie,  and  on  motion  was  accepted 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Report  on  the  Preliminary  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
was  read,  including  several  sub-reports,  accepted  and  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  Report  on  the  Adulteration  of  Drugs,  &c,  was  next 
called  up  and  read  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  made  some  verbal  re- 
marks, stating  that  the  Report  was  entirely  his  own,  and  wishing 
to  be  considered  as  alone  responsible  for  its  contents.  The  Re- 
port was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table  for  future  action. 

The  Report  on  Local  Unofficinal  Formulae  was  called  up  and 
read  by  the  Chairman,  John  Meakim,  was  accepted  and  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  Report  on  Amendments  to  the  Drug  Law  was  read  by 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  made  a  report  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Stabler  to  be  audited. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare,  and  report  at  a  future  sitting,  a  list  of  sub- 
jects for  investigation,  to  be  referred  to  members.  The  chair 
appointed  William  Procter,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  Stearns. 

Then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session — Three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
the  following  persons  were  proposed  for  membership,  and  duly 
elected : 

S.  B.  Waite,  Washington,       A.  Vogeler,  Baltimore, 
Lewis  M.  Smith,        "  Leander  Neal,  Lancaster. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy 
was  called  up ;  it  being  very  lengthy,  the  chairman,  Frederick 
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Stearns,  read  such  parts  as  he  thought  interesting.  It  was,  on 
motion,  accepted. 

D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Patent  Office,  was  present  by  invitation,  and  being  introduced 
to  the  Association,  made  some  interesting  statements  relative  to 
the  introduction  of  some  medicinal  plants  into  this  country, 
naming  olives,  which  are  now  growing  well  in  the  Southern 
States ;  figs,  prunes,  and  acorns  of  cork  trees.  The  cork  tree 
has  been  growing  well  from  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  west  and 
south-west,  and  the  success  has  been  so  great  that  the  depart- 
ment is  importing  10,000  tin  cans  of  the  acorns  done  up  care- 
fully in  earth.  The  verbena,  foenugrec  seed  and  chufa,  or  earth 
almond,  are  also  among  the  number.  The  latter  is  a  small 
farinaceous  tuber  attached  to  the  root  of  a  grass-like  plant 
(Cyperus  esculentus.)  The  following  are  its  constituents,  viz  : 
Water    .  .        .        .  15-50 

Fibrous  matter  .  .  .  2145 
Starch  .        .        .  .  27-00 

Gum  and  albumen  .  .  .  6-65 
Peculiar  sugar,  like  mannite       .  12-25 

Wax  0-50 

Fat  oil  16-65 


100-00 

They  are  also  attempting  to  introduce  Pyrethrum  caucassicum, 
used  for  the  destruction  of  insects  and  other  vermin.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  opium  poppy,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Liquorice  has  been  introduced  to  a  small 
extent,  and  succeeds  well.  The  department  have  also  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Ptelia  trifoliata,  an  indigenous  shrubby 
tree,  which  is  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  hop,  and  is  alleged 
to  produce  three  times  as  much  lupulin  [?]  as  the  humulus. 

Mr.  Browne,  in  concluding  his  remarks,  suggested  that  the 
Association  might  aid  the  Department  by  collecting  information, 
and  by  introducing  medicinal  plants  and  substances,  and,  on 
motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  report  in  what  manner  the  Association  can  aid 
in  the  work. 
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The  chair  appointed  Prof.  W.  Procter,  Dr.  C.  B.  Guthrie  and 
Frederick  Stearns. 

Scientific  papers  being  now  in  order,  were  called  up  regularly 
from  the  minutes  of  last  year ;  those  that  were  ready,  but  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  being  postponed  to  a  future  sitting. 

1.  Liebig  (Agricultural  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.  p.  184)  says  that  the 
nicotina  of  commercial  tobacco  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  growing  plant, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  set  up  during  the  curing  process. 
Question.  If  this  be  true,  what  is  'the  active  principle  of  green  tobacco ; 
and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  nicotina  ? 

Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  to  whom  this  question  was  referred,  read  a 
paper  in  answer,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
nicotina  does  exist  in  the  growing  plant,  but  does  not  determine 
satisfactorily  whether  that  alkaloid  is  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  curing  process.  The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  publication. 

Then,  on  motion,  adjourned  to  7 J  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
The  next  subject  was  the  following : 

2.  "Wine  of  Ipecacuanha.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  tendency  to  deposit 
a  sediment,  etc.? 

Joseph  Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  to  whom  this  question  was  re- 
ferred, had  not  prepared  a  report,  for  a  sufficient  reason ; 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  subjects  for  investi- 
gation next  year. 

3.  Blue  pill  mass  is  coming  into  use  in  the  form  of  powder.  Question. 
— Does  the  condition  of  the  mercury  undergo  any  change  by  the  ordinary 
exposure  in  the  shop  as  regards  oxidation  ?  Does  this  powder,  after  being 
prepared  for  a  year,  contain  any  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  and  what  is  the 
best  process  for  its  preparation  ? 

Prof.  Procter  read  an  elaborate  report  from  Charles  Bullock, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  which  de- 
veloped some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  oxidation  and 
solubility  of  mercury  and  its  oxides,  which  was  referred  for 
publication. 

4.  The  medicinal  plants  of  Michigan. 
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Frederick  Stearns  read  extracts  from  a  long  and  interesting 
report  on  this  subject,  which  exhibits  that  Michigan  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  valuable  medicinal  plants.  The  paper  was 
referred  for  publication. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  being  pre- 
sent, was  introduced  by  the  President,  and  made  some  highly 
interesting  remarks,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  intentions 
of  Mr.  Smithson  were  being  carried  out  by  the  present  officers, 
and  intimated  that  this  Association,  being  in  harmony  with  those 
objects,  might  co-operate  usefully  in  reference  to  the  extending 
of  our  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants  and  substances. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Henry  for  his  com- 
munication, and  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  he  had  facilitated 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Institute  building. 

5.  Mustard.  "What  is  the  best  formula  for  a  permanent  liquid  prepara- 
tion of  white  or  black  mustard  seeds  that  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard  plasters. 

Edward  Parrish,  to  whom  this  question  was  referred,  was 
prevented  from  answering  it  by  his  unexpected  absence  in 
Europe,  and  the  subject  was  continued  to  him  another  year. 

6.  The  subject  of  coating  pills  with  sugar,  mucilage,  etc. 

referred  to  John  Canavan,  not  having  been  responded  to, 
Mr.  Canavan  requested  that  the  subject  be  continued  to  him 
another  year,  which  was  agreed  to. 

7.  Podophyllin  is  alleged  to  be  analogous  to  Jalapin  in  its  medicinal 
and  some  of  its  chemical  relations.  Question. — What  is  the  correct  chemi- 
cal history  of  Podophyllin,  as  regards  its  solubility  in  menstrua,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  alkalies  and  other  agents,  &c,  and  why  may  it  not  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  extract  of  jalap  in  compound  cathartic  pill, 
and  for  scammony  in  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  ? 

Dr.  Stabler,  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred, 
read  a  report,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

8.  The  question  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  Southern  Prickly  Ash  Bark, 
and  the  relation  of  its  pungent  principle  to  that  of  Xanthoxylum  piperitum, 
&c,  being  called  up,  Mr.  Gordon  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Wayne 
had  not  been  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  labor  allotted  to  him,  and,  on 
motion,  he  was  excused  from  further  attention  to  the  subject. 

9.    The  question   proposed   in   relation  to  the   influence  which 
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admixture  has  on  the  Pharmaceutical  menstrua  as  regards  solvent 
power,  referred  to  W.  H.  Pile,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  not  being  understood, 
owing  to  an  accidental  misprint,  no  report  was  made. 

10.  A  monograph  on  the  Cerasus  serotina,  or  wild  cherry  hark  tree,  and 
its  products  useful  in  medicine,  being  called  up,  Prof.  Procter  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  for  publication. 

13.  The  Brazil  nut  of  South  America  yields  a  fixed  oil  in  abundance. 
Question.  How  and  to  what  extent  is  it  manufactured  in  Brazil,  to  what 
uses  put,  and  whether  is  it  applicable  or  not  to  the  uses  of  olive  oil  in 
Pharmacy  ? 

Dr.  Edward  Donnelly,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  this  paper 
was  referred,,  read  an  interesting  report,  historical  and  experi- 
mental, and  illustrated  it  with  an  oil  painting  of  the  tree  pro- 
ducing this  nut,  several  specimens  of  the  nuts,  their  oil  and  its 
products.    The  paper  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  8 J-  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Third  day — Morning  Session,  Sept  16th,  1858. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  near  the 
time  adjourned  to,  and  the  roll  was  called,  amended  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
account,  reported  it  correct,  and  was  accepted. 

Motions  were  made  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  by  delegates  from  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  which  were 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

The  Committee  on  nominations  now  reported  the  following 
named  members  for  the  Standing  Committees,  who  were  duly 
elected  : 

For  Executive  Committee. 

S.  S.  Garrigues,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 
H.  W.  Lincoln,  Boston. 
F.  S.  Walsh,  Washington. 
Edward  Parrish,  Philadelphia. 
W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Cincinnati. 

For  Committee  on  Progress  of  Pharmacy.  . 

William  Procter,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 
William  S.  Thompson,  Baltimore. 
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John  Jackson,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
William  A.  Brown,  Boston. 
Ambrose  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Guthrie  gave  notice  that  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  at  a  future  sitting. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  proceeding  on  the  excursion  to 
Mount  Vernon,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  their  return. 

Mansion  Souse,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  Sept.  lQth,  12 1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  President  having  called  the  Association  to  order,  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  were,  on  motion,  tendered  to  Mr.  John 
A.  Washington  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  the  members  to 
m  examine  the  mansion  and  grounds  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  for 
giving  them  access  to  a  portion  of  the  building  containing  many 
interesting  articles  that  had  belonged  to  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington, not  usually  shown  to  visitors. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  tendered  to  Captain 
Baker,  of  the  steamer  Thomas  Colyer,  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  during  the  day. 

On  motion,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at 
Mount  Vernon  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Association. 

Evening  Session — Seven  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Jos.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
of  the  Washington  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks,  presented  to  the  Association  an  ambrotype  group  of 
the  members,  taken  as  they  stood  at  the  Tomb  of  Washington. 
Prof.  Guthrie,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  accepted  the  picture, 
and  responded  to  Mr.  Walsh  in  an  appropriate  speech. 

The  reading  of  scientific  reports  was  resumed. 

14.  The  process  of  displacement  or  percolation  ;  what  are  the  conditions 
and  precautions  which  give  it  the  greatest  simplicity  and  efficiency  as  a 
means  of  extraction  in  practical  pharmacy  ? 

This  report,  by  Prof.  Grahame,  of  Baltimore,  was  read  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  experiments.  The  paper  was  accepted 
and  referred  for  publication. 

15.  The  questions  relating  to  Cornus  florida,  referred  to  John  M.  Maisch, 
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of  Philadelphia,  not  being  reported  on,  were,  on  motion,  continued  to  him 
for  another  year. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Antisell,  of  Georgetown  College,  was  invited 
to  a  seat  in  the  Convention. 

15.  What  are  the  present  sources  of  senega,  spigelia,  and  other  prominent 
American  roots,  etc.,  as  supplied  by  commerce  ? 

Prof.  Guthrie,  to  whom  this  question  was  continued  last  year? 
stated  that  he  had  not  prepared  the  report,  and  asked  permission 
to  read  a  paper  on  another  subject  in  lieu  thereof,  which  was 
granted ;  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
publish  at  their  discretion. 

As  several  of  the  members  had  volunteer  papers  which  they 
were  anxious  to  read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  city  before 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  precedence  was  granted  to  them  before 
the  remaining  regular  papers. 

Two  communications  from  Henry  A.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon, 
New  York,  were  presented  and  read  by  Dr.  Guthrie.  They  were 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  publish  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

Dr.  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  was  then  invited 
to  read  his  papers  ;  the  first  on  concentrated  medicines,  and  the 
second  on  the  comparative  value  of  sugar  and  alcohol  as  preser- 
vative agents  in  fluid  extracts ;  both  of  which  were  accepted  and 
referred  for  publication. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Squibb  having  prepared  a  volunteer  paper 
entitled  "  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,"  he  was  invited  to  read  it,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  do  until  near  the  time  for  adjournment  arrived,  when  the 
remainder  was  left  till  the  morning  sitting. 

Dr.  Guthrie  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  was  carried,  viz  : — 

Inasmuch  as  this  Association  has  heretofore  recognised  the 
law  of  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  drug  law,  as  beneficial 
in  its  results,  and,  when  fully  carried  out,  a  protection  to  the  com- 
munity against  adulteration  and  sophistications,  and  believing 
that  law  to  be  imperfect  and  requiring  amendment,  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  memorial  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
this  Association  for  presentation  to  Congress,  be  also  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  an  appeal 
to  him  for  his  recommendation." 

Dr.  Guthrie,  according  to  previous  notice,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  fifth  section  of  article  2d,  of  the  Constitution,  and  insert 

"  Section  V. — The  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  in 
open  convention,  and  shall  be  made  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the 
President's  address;  such  nominations  being  sent  to,  and  announced  by 
the  Chair ;  and  the  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  at  the  opening  of  the  suc- 
ceeding meeting." 

On  motion,  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Frederick  Stearns,  a  committee  of  two  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  on  the  specimens  on  exhibition, 
whereupon  the  Chair  appointed  John  Meakim  and  Edward 
Donnelly. 

Then  adjourned  to  8i  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Fourth  Bay — Morning  Session — Sept.  17th,  1858. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the 
proceedings  of  yesterday  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Squibb  resumed  the  reading  of  his  paper,  and  illustrated 
it  with  many  valuable  specimens,  and  several  test  experiments. 
The  paper  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Procter,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  tendered  to  Dr.  Squibb,  for  the  very  valuable  information 
contained  in  the  paper  just  read,  the  result  of  his  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  following  Report,  in  reference  to  the  subject  introduced 
by  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent  Office,  was  read,  and  was 
adopted. 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  an  application  to 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Patent  Office,  as  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Association  by  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  report,  that  they  have  considered 
the  subject,  and  recommend  that  an  application  be  filed  in  the  Patent  Office, 
requesting,  that  on  the  reception,  by  the  Department,  of  any  medicinal  roots, 
plants,  or  seed  capable  of  yielding  plants,  that  they  forward  to  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  Cincinnati ;  the  Pharmaceutical  Associations  of  Washington, 
Kichmond,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  and  to  parties  in  Detroit,  New  Or- 
gans, Charleston  and  Nashville,  to  be  designated  by  the  Committee,  such 
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parcels  of  them  as  they  deem  sufficient  for  experimental  purposes.  Your 
Committee  recommend  that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  business  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  four  members,  who  shall  be  instructed  to  draw 
up  an  application  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  file  it  as  above  directed, 
and  who  shall  address,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  communications  to 
each  of  the  recipients  indicated,  enlarging  on  the  importance  of  giving  any 
specimens  sent  to  them  by  the  Department,  the  most  careful  attention  as 
regards  culture  and  analysis,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  that  they  com- 
municate the  result  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  as  early  as  possible  there- 
after. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  this  subject  be  referred  to  the  four  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  viz  :  John  L.  Kid  well  and  F.  S.  Walsh  of  Washington, 
T.  P.  James,  of  Phila.,  and  William  A.  Brewer,  of  Boston. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Procter,  Jr., 
C.  B.  Guthrie, 
Frederick  Stearns." 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Report  on  Syllabus 
of  Pharmacy,  offered  the  following  as  their  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

"  Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Report  of  Prof.  Procter, 
upon  a  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study  appropriate  to  the  Student  of  Phar- 
macy, beg  leave  to  report,  that  upon  an  examination  of  said  paper,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  present 
meeting,  in  extenso.  It  will  be  understood  by  the  Association  that  the  author 
of  the  paper  in  question  hesitated  to  have  it  published  in  the  Proceedings 
on  account  of  its  not  treating  the  subject  at  such  length  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  render  it  a  complete  Syllabus.  Your  Committee,  while  they  admit 
the  idea  that  such  a  subject,  carried  to  completeness,  would  necessarily  oc- 
cupy a  large  volume,  yet  they  deem  the  paper  now  presented  contains  so 
much  valuable  information  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  permament  place 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  J.  Grahame, 
Frederick  Stearns. 

The  consideration  of  scientific  papers  was  now  resumed. 

The  question,  what  is  the  best  powder  or  compound  of  powders  uniformly 
to  be  used  in  rolling  pills,  not  required  to  be  masked  or  coated  with  sugar, 
gelatine  or  other  substance  ?  accepted  by  Wm.  A.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  not 
having  been  reported  on,  was  dropped  from  the  list. 

18.  The  question  relative  to  the  refractive  power  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
as  a  test  for  its  purity,  referred  to  J.  T.  Fuller,  of  Detroit,  were  not  reported 
on,  and  was  referred  to  the  new  list. 

19.  The  questions  relative  to  hemlock  pitch,  balsam  of  fir,  and  oil  of 
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hemlock,  referred  to  S.  P.  Peck,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  was,  at  his  re- 
quest, continued  another  year. 

20.  John  Buck,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  to  whom  was  referred  the  questions 
relative  to  the  culture  of  the  Elaterium  plant,  etc.,  informed  the  Associa- 
tion that,  contrary  to  what  had  been  told  him  at  the  time  of  his  accepting 
the  subject,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  growing  plant  in  any  of  the  gardens, 
or  elsewhere,  around  Boston.  The  subject  was  therefore  dropped  from  the 
list. 

21.  To  what  extent  is  the  fecula  of  Maranta  arundinacea  produced  in 
Georgia  and  other  Southern  States,  and  what  impediments  prevent  its  be- 
ing made  to  rival  that  of  Bermuda  in  excellence  and  beauty  ? 

Dr.  Robert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  to  whom  these  ques- 
tions were  referred,  submitted  an  interesting  report,  (accom- 
panied by  numerous  specimens  of  arrow  root  prepared  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,)  which  was  read  by  Prof.  Procter,  and  referred  for 
publication. 

22.  The  questions  relative  to  the  Sorghum  saccharatum,  also  referred  to 
Dr.  Battey,  were  continued  till  next  year,  as  his  experiments  were  ex- 
tensive, and  could  not  be  completed  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

22.  No  report  on  the  questions  relative  to  the  production  of  volatile  oils 
in  Ohio,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  referred  to  Mr.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati, 
having  been  received,  the  subject  was  dropped  from  the  list. 

22.  What  is  the  practical  value  of  nitro-prusside  of  copper,  iodine,  and 
other  tests,  which  have  been  proposed  for  detecting  the  adulterations  of 
volatile  oils  ? 

Mr.  Garrigues,  on  behalf  of  John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  a  full  report  on  this  subject,  which  was  accepted  and  re- 
ferred for  publication. 

23.  Henry  A.  Tilden,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  relative  to  the 
culture  of  Arnica  in  this  country,  reported  verbally,  through  Dr.  Guthrie, 
that  all  his  endeavors  to  get  the  seed  had  so  far  proved  abortive,  and  de- 
sired that  the  subject  be  continued  to  him  till  next  year,  which  was  granted . 

24.  The  question  relative  to  Silphium  laciniatum  was  continued  to  Edwin 
0.  Gale  of  Chicago,  who  was  not  able  to  report  in  time  for  this  meeting. 

25.  What  are  the  present  sources  of  American  castor,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  it  for  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  stated  that  Dr.  Spence,  to  whom  this 
subject  was  referred,  expected  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  but 
not  having  arrived,  and  not  knowing  whether  the  gentleman  had 
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prepared  a  report,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  American  castor  is 
largely  exported  from  Michigan,  being  collected  by  the  attache's 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  hunting  in  their  dominions  north 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  by  the  Indian  trappers  of  Michigan,  who, 
after  first  drying  the  sacks  when  collected,  in  the  usual  way,  by 
hanging  them  in  the  smoke  of  the  open  fires  of  their  wigwams, 
dispose  of  them  to  the  agents  of  fur  dealers,  who  penetrate  the 
hunting  grounds.  Thus  they  find  their  way  to  our  market  and 
to  Europe.  The  great  demand  for  furs  for  the  past  few  years, 
has  necessarily  so  glutted  the  market  with  this  drug  that  its  price 
has  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  known. 

26.  The  subject  of  the  professional  intercourse  between  physicians  and 
pharmaceutists. 

Samuel  M.  Colcord,  of  Boston,  read  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  some  features  of  this  inter, 
course  needed  amendment.  The  paper  occasioned  some  discus- 
sion, but  was  referred  for  publication  as  read. 

27.  The  subject  of  Saccharides,  or  sugar  impregnated  with  medicinal  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  facilitate  their  administration,  &c,  was  answered  by  Eu- 
gene Dupuy,  of  New  York,  whose  paper  was  referred  for  publication. 

28.  The  subject  of  Cod  liver  oil,  referred  to  R.  R.  Kent,  of  Boston,  not 
having  been  reported  on,  was  dropped  from  the  list. 

29.  What  are  the  impediments  to  the  culture  of  the  liquorice  plant  (Grly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra)  in  this  country  ;  and  what  essays  have  been  made  towards 
its  introduction  ? 

Thomas  P.  James,  of  Philadelphia,  replied  to  the  queries  in  a 
short  paper,  which  was  directed  to  be  published. 

30.  The  questions  relative  to  the  deterioration  of  medicines,  etc.,  were 
continued  to  Edward  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  he  not  having  had  time  to 
accomplish  the  results,  owing  to  absence  in  Europe. 

31.  Are  our  native  wines  applicable  for  use  in  pharmacy  as  a  menstruum ; 
are  these  wines  the  subject  of  adulteration ;  and  can  the  brandy  derived 
from  native  wine  growers  be  properly  substituted  for  the  Spiritus  Vini 
Gallici  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? 

The  subject  was  investigated  by  Frederick  Stearns  of  Detroit, 
who  read  his  report  and  illustrated  it  with  numerous  specimens 
of  wine  and  brandy.    The  paper  was  referred  for  publication. 

A  volunteer  paper  « On  the  influence  which  Manufacturing 
Pharmacy  has  had  and  is  having  on  the  Pharmacy  and  Pharma- 
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ceutists  of  the  United  States,"  was  read  by  William  Procter,  Jr. 
and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

A  volunteer  paper  "  On  the  solubility  of  Medicinal  Substances 
in  alcohol,"  was  read  by  Wm.  S.  Merrill,  of  Cincinnati,  accepted, 
and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

An  excellent  volunteer  paper  "  On  the  Peppermint  Plantations 
of  Michigan,"  was  read  by  Frederick  Stearns,  and  was  referred 
for  publication. 

Then  on  motion  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Fourth  Day — Afternoon  Session,  3  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  following  named  persons  were  brought  forward  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  elected  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, viz. 

Albert  G.  Palmer,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  Lindsay 
O'Neal,  Philada. ;  Enno  Sanders,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  W.  H.  Dornin, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Isaac  E.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Samuel  D. 
Hindel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  was 
called  up,  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 
was  carried,  and  the  Chairman  directed  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments. The  Chair  appointed  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  Thomas  Hollis 
and  C.  B.  Guthrie. 

The  Report  on  the  Preliminary  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
was  next  called  up,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Colcord,  a  revising  Committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  this  year, 
and  make  a  final  report  at  the  meeting  in  1859. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Edward  Parrish,  Charles  T.  Carney 
and  I.  J.  Grahame  to  this  important  duty. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Drugs 
was  called  up,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
were  directed  to  publish  an  abstract. 

On  motion,  a  new  Committee  of  six  was  appointed  on  *<  Home 
Adulterations."  It  was  distinctly  understood  in  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee,  that  they  were  to  confine  their  report  to  well 
authenticated  instances  of  adulteration  in  drugs,  and  the  best 
means  of  detecting  such  adulterations,  so  that  apothecaries  may 
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be  as  far  as  possible  able  to  protect  themselves  in  making  pur- 
chases.   The  Chair  appointed  the  following  Committee,  viz. 

Charles  T.  Carney,  of  Boston,  Chairman  ;  Alphseus  P.  Sharp, 
of  Baltimore;  Richard  H.  Stabler,  M.  D.,  of  Alexandria  ;  Edward 
R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  New  York  ;  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia 
and  George  W.  Weyman,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  amendment  of 
the  U.  S.  Law  regulating  the  Importation  of  Drugs,  viz. 

C.  B.  Guthrie,  of  New  York,  Chairman ;  John  L.  Kidwell,  of 
Washington;  and  A.  P  Sharp,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Unofficinal  Formulae 
was  called  up,  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  discontinued. 

The  business  of  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
Association  was  continued  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  be 
accomplished  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  specimens  made  the  fol- 
lowing Report,  viz  : 

The  Committee  appointed  upon  "  Articles  on  Exhibition"  are  unable  to 
make,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  very  flattering  report  to  your  body,  and 
regret  to  say  that  members  have  not,  as  heretofore,  brought  specimens  of 
their  skill  as  chemists  and  pharmaceutists.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  being  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  the  information  to  be  obtained  by  examining  specimens  of  scientific 
productions,  and  it  is  hoped,  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  every  member 
will  exert  himself  and  add  his  mite  to  the  exhibition. 

The  ethereal  and  other  preparations  presented  by  Dr.  Squibb,  of  New 
York,  were  very  interesting,  and  consisted  of  chloroform,  ether,  ether  fortis, 
spt.sether.  nitr.,  spt.  aether,  comp.,  oleum  ethereum,  (heavy  oil,)  etherin, 
chloropercha,  impure  oils  from  chloroform,  ferri  pulvis,  liquor  ferri  iodidi, 
and  bottles  with  corks  protected  by  chloropercha. 

Br.  Stabler,  of  Alexandria,  presented  well  prepared  specimens  podophyl- 
lin  and  jalapin. 

Prof.  I.  J.  Grahame,  of  Baltimore,  presented  excellent  specimens  of  ex- 
tract rhei,  emp.  ammoniaci,  extract  conii,  confect.  rosoe,  cerat.  saponis, 
and  fluid  extract  of  roses.  The  Professor's  productions  by  his  improved 
process  of  percolation,  were  beautiful  specimens  of  pharmaceutical  skill. 

Mr.  Henry  Haviland,  of  New  York,  presented  chemical  specimens  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  morphia,  valerianate  of  iron,  lactate  of  iron,  ammonio 
citrate  of  iron,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  acetate  of 
morphia,  veratria,  pure  strychnia,  biniodide  of  mercury,  valerianate  of 
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quinia,  and  ten  specimens  of  sugar  coated  granules  and  dragces  manufac- 
tured by  Gamier,  Lamaroux  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 

Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  on  exhibition  specimens  of  fluid 
and  other  extracts,  resinoids  and  sugar-coated  pills. 

E.  Donnelly  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Brazil 
nut  oil,  and  the  following  preparations  made  from  it,  viz  :  lead  plaster, 
glycerin,  citrine  ointment,  oleic  acid,  and  margaric  acid,  accompanied  by 
a  beautiful  oil  painting  of  the  fruit,  leaf  and  seeds  of  the  Bertholletia  ex- 
celsa,  which  yields  the  Brazil  or  cream  nuts  of  commerce. 

Samuel  Harris,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  had  on  exhibition  a  compact  and 
valuable  sifting  machine  for  druggists.  The  sifter  is  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses required  by  pharmaceutists,  and  the  Committtee  would  call  their  at- 
tention to  its  usefulness.  John  Meakim, 

E.  Donnelly. 

The  Report  was  accepted. 

Prof.  Procter  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  list  of  subjects  for  investigation  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  get 
them  accepted,  read  the  following  as  their  Report,  viz : 

1.  What  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  vegetable  extracts,  and 
especially  those  from  narcotic  plants,  in  the  dispensing  shop,  so  as  to 
avoid,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  inspissation  and  alterations  to  which 
they  are  subject,  by  unavoidable  exposure  in  dispensing? 

Continued  to  Prof.  I.  J.Grahame,  of  Baltimore. 

2.  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  tendency  to  deposit  a 
sediment — has  that  sediment  any  medical  value — and  can  the  deposition 
be  avoided  by  substituting  another  alcoholic  menstruum  of  the  strength  of 
wine  ?  Accepted  by  Prof.  I.  J.  Qrahame}  of  Baltimore. 

3.  The  subject  of  coating  pills  with  sugar,  mucilage,  gelatin  and  other 
soluble  substances,  so  as  to  mask  their  taste,  is  becoming  of  some  import- 
ance in  practical  pharmacy.  Question, — What  are  the  best  materials  for 
this  purpose ;  and  what  the  best  and  most  practical  process  for  effecting  it, 
both  on  a  large  scale,  and  extemporaneously  ? 

Continued  to  John  Canavan,  of  New  York. 

4.  Mustard. — What  is  the  best  formula  for  a  permanent  liquid  prepara- 
tion of  white  or  black  mustard  seed,  that  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard  plasters  ?  Continued  to  Edward  Parrish,  of  Pliilada. 

5.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  investigated  the  volatile  oil,  and  stearoptene  of  Xan- 
thoxylum  piperitum,  or  Japanese  pepper.  See  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm  Sept., 
1857.  Question:  what  is  the  true  botanical  source  of  what  is  called  "  south- 
ern prickly  ash  bark,"  and  does  the  pungency  of  that  bark  and  the  bark  of 
X.  fraxineum  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  depend  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
Japanese  pepper?  Accepted  by  William  S.Merrill,  of  Cincinnati. 
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6.  What  influence  is  exerted  on  the  normal  solvent  power  of  water,  offi- 
cinal alcohol  and  ether,  by  admixture  with  each  other  as  pharmaceutical 
menstrua,  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  various  vegetable  principles,  (like 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  resins,  volatile  oil,  etc.,)  desirable,  or  to  be 
avoided  in  making  preparations  ? 

Accepted  by  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  the  phenomenon  of  iridescence  in  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  as  a  test  of  its  purity  ? 

Accepted  by  Abram  S.  Wiley,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

8.  An  essay  on  the  best  tests  to  determine  the  adulterations  of  wines  and 
liquors.  Accepted  by  Geo.  W.  Weyman,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9.  The  chrome  and  magnesia  ores  of  Lancaster  county,  Penna.,  are  abun- 
dant. Question — What  are  the  processes  of  mining  these  ores,  and  what 
is  their  commercial  history  and  manufacture  ? 

Accepted  by  Charles  A.  Heinitsh,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

10.  It  has  been  shown  by  repeated  trials,  that  opium,  or  its  extract,  that 
has  been  treated  with  ether,  is  much  less  liable  to  cause  nausea  and  head- 
ach,  than  when  in  its  normal  state.  Question — What  principles  besides 
the  odorous  matter  is  thus  removed  from  opium,  and  upon  which  of  them 
does  the  sickening  effect  depend? 

Referred  to  Eugene  L.  Massot,  of  St.  Louis. 

11.  A  synopsis  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  and  its  progress  as  a  science, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 

Accepted  by  James  0'  Gallagher,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

12.  The  history  and  statistics  of  the  production  of  castor  oil  in  Porto 
Rico,  West  Indies.  Accepted  by  Edward  L.  Milhau,  New  York. 

13.  The  Cacao  nut,  (Theobroma  cacao.)  The  history  of  its  culture,  pro- 
ducts and  uses  in  medicine  and  domestic  economy. 

Accepted  by  Edward  Donnelly,  M.  D,,  Philada. 

14.  What  is  the  best  form  of  press  and  pressing  box  for  the  pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory  on  a  moderate  scale,  combining  great  power  with  simplicity 
and  easy  manipulation  ?  The  answer  to  be  accompanied  by  a  correct  draw- 
ing. Accepted  by  Edward  E.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

15.  What  is  the  best  form  and  material  for  a  still  for  the  pharmaceutist;, 
of  from  2  to  4  gallons  capacity,  capable  of  being  heated  by  gas  or  stove 
heat,  which  shall  combine  economy  with  efficiency  and  fitness  ? 

Accepted  by  E.  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

16.  An  essay  on  fitting  up  and  ornamenting  drug  stores  in  reference  to 
convenience  and  good  taste.     Accepted  by  Frederick  Hale,  of  Neiu  York. 

17.  Oxide  of  silver,  when  associated  with  certain  organic  matters  in  pill 
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masses  undergoes  decomposition.  Question — What  are  the  conditions  and 
substances  favorable  to  this  change,  and  how  should  it  be  avoided  ? 

Accepted  by  Ambrose  Smith,  of  Philada. 

18.  What  is  the  most  eligible  process  for  obtaining  polygalic  acid  from 
senega,  in  what  proportion  does  it  exist,  and  what  are  the  forms  of  pre- 
scribing it  most  to  be  desired  as  a  substitute  for  the  preparations  of  se- 
nega ?  Accepted  by  William  Procter,  Jr.,  of  Philada. 

19.  The  bark  of  Larix  Europoea  has  recently  attracted  some  attention  in 
Ireland  and  England,  as  an  astringent  remedy  to  allay  the  chronic  dis- 
charges from  mucous  surfaces  of  the  alimentary  and  urinary  organs.  Ques- 
tion— Does  the  bark  of  Larix  Americana  possess  this  property,  and  if  so,  to 
what  may  it  be  attributed? 

Referred  to  Henry  T.  Cummings}  M.  D.f  of  Portland,  Maine. 

20.  The  history  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  collection  and  curing  of 
carragheen,  or  Irish  moss,  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  is  it  produced 
by  the  same  plant  as  the  Irish  drug  ? 

Accepted  by  Augustus  P.  Melzar,  of  Boston. 

21.  The  culture  of  Crocus  sativus  in  this  country ;  to  what  extent  is  it 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  saffron  ?  How  does  the  same  com- 
pare with  that  of  foreign  production,  and  what  are  the  inducements  and 
the  obstacles  to  the  culture  of  the  saffron  plant  ? 

Accepted  by  Frederick  L.  John,  of  Philada. 

22.  Dr.  Garrod,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Lon- 
don, asserts  that  liquor  potassae  destroys  the  medicinal  power  of  the  alka- 
loids of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus.  Question — Is  this  assertion  corro- 
borated by  other  investigators,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  does  the  alkali 
act?  Accepted  by  B.  H.  Stabler,  M.  D.,  of  Alexandria. 

23.  Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  chemicals,  on  the  large  scale,  in 
England  for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

Accepted  by  Henry  Haviland,  of  New  York. 

24.  The  drug  trade  of  the  United  States ;  its  past,  present,  and  future. 

Accepted  by  C.  B.  Guthrie,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

25.  It  is  well  known  that  cantharidin,  a  neutral  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  is,  in  its  natural  state,  quite  soluble  in  that  fluid ;  so  that  water  by 
decoction  will  wholly  remove  that  principle  from  Spanish  flies.  This  solu- 
bility is  attributed  to  a  yellow  substance  existing  in  the  insect.  Question — 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  yellow  matter,  and  in  what  way  does  it  influence 
the  solubility  of  cantharidin  ? 

Referred  to  John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philada. 

26.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  odor  of  Vanilla,  like  that  of  tobacco, 
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does  not  exist  naturally,  but  is  developed  by  a  fermenting  or  sweating 
process.  It  is  also  known  that  this  odorous  principle  is  not  volatile  by 
distillation  with  water  like  the  volatile  oils.  Question. — What  is  the  true 
source  of  the  odor  of  Vanilla,  and  has  it  any  analogy  to  coumarin,  the 
odorous  principle  of  tonqua  beans? 

Accepted  by  S.  S.  Garrigues,  of  Philadelphia. 

27.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  strong  purgative  power  of  the  marc  of 
Castor  beans  left  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil. 

Accepted  by  Richard  H.  Stabler,  M.  D.,  of  Alexandria. 

28.  Is  the  activity  of  the  bark  of  Cornus  Florida  due  to  a  crystalline 
substance  ?  Is  the  active  principle  alkaline,  acid  or  neutral  ?  Will  it 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  quinia?  and  can  it  be  advantageously  manufac- 
tured at  a  low  price  ? 

Continued  to  John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia. 

29.  An  investigation  of  the  relative  therapeutic  value  of  imported  and 
indigenous  medicinal  plants. 

Accepted  by  Henry  A.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  1. 

30.  Can  the  culture  of  Arnica  flowers  be  profitably  introduced  into 
the  United  States  ? 

Accepted  by  Henry  A.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

31.  Pepsin,  a  normal  constituent  of  the  juices  of -the  digestive  organs 
of  the  mammalia,  has  come  into  general  use  as  a  remedial  agent  in  certain 
forms  of  disease.  Question. — What  is  the  best  process  for  obtaining  it, 
from  what  animals  should  it  be  taken,  and  what  is  the  most  eligible  phar- 
maceutical form  for  its  administration  ? 

Accepted  by  Alexander  Cushman,  of  New  York  City. 

32.  The  subject  of  improved  formulae  for  the  Fluid  Extracts,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  more  general  adoption  in  the  next  Pharmacopoeia. 

Accepted  by  William  Procter,  Jr.}  of  Philada. 

33.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  culture  of,  and  production  of  sugar  from, 
the  Sorghum  saccharatum  within  the  United  States  ab  present ;  what  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  therefrom  of  its  value  as  a  source  of  this  important 
article  ;  and  what  is  the  composition  and  saccharine  percentage  of  the  juice 
compared  with  that  of  sugar  cane  ? 

Continued  to  Robert  Baitey,  M.  D.,  of  Rome,  Georgia. 

34.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  production  of  volatile  oils  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  especially  in  Ohio,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as 
regards  quantity,  quality  and  locality,  together  with  remarks  on  the  trade 
in  volatile  oils  generally? 

Referred  to  Lewis  T.  Lazell  of  New  York  City. 

35.  The  culture  of  the  grape  has  greatly  increased  in  Missouri  within 
the  past  few  years.    Question. — What  varieties  of  grape  are  cultivated  ; 
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what  are  the  distinctions  between  the  culture  of  grapes  in  this  and  other 
States  ;  and  what  are  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  amounts  of  wine  pro- 
duced in  this  and  former  years  ? 

Referred  to  Alexander  Leitch,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

36.  It  has  been  found  that  Liquor  Ferri  Iodidi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
frequently  assumes  a  brown  color,  and  that  this  color  is  entirely  dissipated 
on  exposure  to  light,  or  may  be  prevented  entirely  by  such  exposure  to 
light  when  first  made.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.,  vol.  xxvii.  page  218.) 
Question. — To  what  is  this  change  due,  and  is  it,  by  such  change,  thera- 
peutically affected  ? 

Accepted  by  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  Cincinnati. 

37.  What  is  the  correct  history  of  the  production  and  sources  of  supply 
of  Hemlock  or  Canada  pitch,  of  Balsam  of  Fir,  and  of  Oil  of  Hemlock ; 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  produced  in  New  England  and  Canada  ? 

Continued  to  S.  P.  Peck,  of  Bennington,  Vermont. 

38.  What  are  the  best  vehicles  for  disguising  the  taste  of.Quinia  and  its 
salts,  and  what  the  most  eligible  excipient  for  forming  it  into  pill  mass  ? 

Accepted  by  R.  A.  Payne,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

39.  The  Silphium  laciniatum,  or  rosin  weed  of  our  western  prairies, 
yields  a  resinous  exudation,  in  appearance  like  mastic.  Question. — What 
is  the  character  of  this  resinous  product,  can  it  be  substituted  for  mastic, 
and  to  what  extent  may  it  be  collected  as  an  article  of  commerce  ? 

Continued  to  Edwin  0.  Gale,  of  Chicago,  111.  . 

40.  It  is  well  known  that  many  pharmaceutical  preparations  deteriorate 
by  keeping.  What  are  the  prominent  instances  of  this  change,  what  are 
the  best  means  of  preventing  or  moderating  them,  and  in  cases  of  partial 
deterioration  of  valuable  medicines,  unfit  for  dispensing,  what  is  the  best 
disposition  to  make  of  them  to  avoid  loss  ? 

Continued  to  Edward  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

William  Procter,  Jr., 
Frederick  Stearns, 

Committee. 

The  Report  was  accepted  and  directed  to  be  published. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Boston, 
was  carried  without  dissent : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  presented,  to  the  President,  for  the  dignity  and  im- 
partiality bestowed  by  him  upon  its  deliberations,  and  to  the 
Recording  Secretary  for  his  care  and  application  to  the  increased 
duties  of  his  office. 


502  DOES  NICOTINA  EXIST  IN  GREEN  TOBACCO? 

The  subject  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  being  now  intro- 
duced, it  was  Resolved,  That  when  this  Association  adjourns,  it 
adjourns  to  meet  in  Boston,  the  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
1859,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  following,  offered  by  Frederick  Stearns,  was  carried  with- 
out dissent : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  ample 
accommodations  afforded  to  us,  the  courtesies  extended  to  us, 
and  for  the  very  agreeable  manner  in  which  we  have  been  enter- 
tained. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Colcord,  the  Proceedings  were  now  adopted 
in  whole,  when  the  Association  adjourned. 


DOES  NICOTINA  EXIST  IN  GREEN  TOBACCO,  OR,   IS  IT  A 
RESULT  OF  FERMENTATION  IN  THE  CURING  PROCESS  ? 
Br  "William  Procter,  Jr. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.,  1857,  the  following  question  was 
suggested  for  solution,  viz. : 

"Liebig  (Agricultural  Chemistry,  Amer.  edition,  page  184) 
says  that  the  nicotina  of  commercial  tobacco  does  not  pre-exist 
in  the  growing  plant,  but  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  set 
up  during  the  curing  process.  Question. — If  this  be  true,  what 
is  the  active  principle  of  green  tobacco,  and  what  relation  does 
it  bear  to  nicotina  ?" 

Having  accepted  this  investigation,  the  author  found  himself 
unable  to  proceed  for  want  of  the  material,  and  consequently 
had  to  delay  it  till  the  tobacco  plant  bloomed  at  Philadelphia 
early  in  August  of  the  present  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  it 
was  determined  to  examine  the  seeds  of  tobacco,  assuming  them 
to  be  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant,  judging  from  analogy 
as  regards  lobelia,  stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  Through  the 
the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  T.  Roberts  Baker,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, two  pounds  of  the  seed,  in  good  condition,  were  procured 
last  spring. 
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Tobacco  seeds  are  exceedingly  diminutive,  of  a  brown  color, 
and,  as  viewed  through  the  microscope,  are  covered  with  pro- 
tuberances at  intervals  over  their  surface,  but  are  not  reticulated 
as  is  the  seed  of  Lobelia  inflata.  1.  They  contain  33  per  cent, 
of  fixed  oil,  which  may  readily  be  extracted  by  ether,  which 
also  takes  up  a  little  resin  easily  separable  from  the  oil  in  evap- 
oration. This  oil  has  a  light  brownish  color,  easily  oxidizes  by 
exposure,  and,  like  the  oil  of  lobelia  seed,  possesses  the  drying 
property.  The  odor  of  the  recently  bruised  seed  recalls  that  of 
castor  oil  beans  when  bruised,  though  not  so  decided. 

2.  Four  ounces  of  the  bruised  seed  were  macerated  in  alcohol 
of  65  per  cent,  for  two  weeks,  and  displaced  to  get  two  pints  of 
tincture.  This  was  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  extract  heated  with 
a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  and  forty  grains  of  magnesia.  After 
occasional  agitation  for  24  hours  the  liquid  was  filtered.  Its 
color  had  changed  darker,  and  a  decided  odor  developed.  It 
was  now  agitated  with  washed  ether  several  times,  and  the 
ethereal  liquid,  after  decantation,  evaporated.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  brown  semi-fluid  matter  resulted,  devoid  of  alkaline  reac- 
tion on  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  only  partially  soluble  in  water. 

3.  Four  ounces  of  the  bruised  seeds  were  exhausted  with  hot 
diluted  alcohol  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  tinc- 
ture was  evaporated  to  two  fluid  ounces,  half  an  ounce  of  liquor 
potassse  added,  the  mixture  poured  into  a  retort  previously  adapt- 
ed to  a  receiver,  and  heat  applied  until  three-fourths  of  the  liquid 
had  distilled.  The  tendency  to  froth  was  so  great,  that  caution 
was  required  in  conducting  the  distillation,  and  fearing  that 
the  distillate  might  be  slightly  contaminated  with  the  alkaline 
liquid  in  the  retort,  it  was  redistilled  in  a  clean  apparatus.  Thus 
obtained,  the  distillate  had  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  a  decided  al- 
kaline reaction,  but  did  not  answer  satisfactorily  to  the  tests 
for  nicotina.  It  was  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  or  chloride  of  gold,  but  readily  by  acetate  of 
lead  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

4.  The  third  experiment  not  being  satisfactory,  and  fearing 
that  the  excess  of  potassa  may  have  interfered  with  the  result, 
it  was  determined  to  proceed  with  more  caution.  Eight  ounces 
of  the  seed,  well  bruised,  were  macerated  in  acidulated  diluted 
alcohol  for  48  hours,  and  then  digested  for  three  or  four  hours  ; 
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renewing  the  liquid  as  it  evaporated,  when  the  whole  was  thrown 
on  a  displacement  filter,  and  the  seed  exhausted.  The  liquid 
was  evaporated  to  four  fluid  ounces,  mixed  with  a  drachm  of 
magnesia,  and  agitated  at  intervals  for  12  hours,  when  it  was 
filtered.  Previously  to  the  addition  of  the  magnesia  the  liquid 
had  but  little  odor  or  color  :  after  the  action  of  that  base  it  had 
a  brown  color  and  decided  unpleasant  odor,  similar  to  that  in 
the  preceding  experiment.  This  liquid  was  carefully  distilled 
until  three-fourths  of  its  bulk  had  passed.  The  distillate  was 
decidedly  alkaline  to  test  paper.  It  was  now  carefully  tested 
for  nicotina,  with  the  following  results: 

1.  It  was  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate  caused  a  white  precipitate. 

3.  Acetate  of  lead  occasioned  a  white  precipitate. 

4.  Sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  brown  flocculence. 

5.  Terchloride  of  gold,  no  precipitate  at  first,  but  by  standing, 

a  brown  one. 

6.  Aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  no  precipitate,  and  instantly 

decolorized. 

7.  Ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  at  once  decolorized,  and 

no  precipitate. 

8.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate. 

9.  Chloride  of  cobalt,  a  pink  flocculent  precipitate. 

It  is  evident,  by  comparing  this  series  with  that  of  nicotina 
in  the  sequel,  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  distillate  from  the  seeds 
is  not  due  to  that  alkaloid,  and,  as  the  proportion  of  seeds  was 
far  greater  than  in  any  of  the  experiments  with  the  leaves  ;  it 
follows  that  the  yield  of  nicotina,  had  it  been  present,  should 
have  been  greater ;  whereas  the  liquid  was  not  as  alkaline  as 
that  from  the  green  leaves. 

The  reactions  above  indicated  are,  many  of  them,  those  of 
ammonia,  but  that  with  cobalt  is  different,  and  the  nature  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  seeds,  or  indeed  its  real  activity,  remains 
undetermined.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have  tried  some 
physiological  experiments  with  tobacco  seed,  to  see  if  they  are 
more  active  than  the  leaves.  If  they  are  more  active,  and 
possess  the  same  acro-narcotic  power,  then  it  would  be  well  to 
seek  for  their  active  principle  in  another  direction  than  that  of 
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a  volatile  alkaloid.    The  first  experiment  detailed  above  was  in 
this  view,  but  was  not  continued. 

Tobacco  leaves. — Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  any  results 
with  green  tobacco,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  an  Essay  on  Tobacco 
by  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  published  in  1833,  (Jour.  Phila.  Coll. 
Pharm.  v.)  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  with  green 
tobacco  leaves,  in  which  the  recent  leaves  were  macerated  three 
days  with  water  and  acidulated  water,  and  then  after  saturation 
with  magnesia  were  distilled.  The  distillate  in  each  instance  had 
an  alkaline  reaction,  smelled  strongly  of  tobacco  and  had  an 
amber  color,  and  when  agitated  with  ether  ceded  to  that  liquid 
a  small  quantity  of  brownish  matter.  This  he  deemed  to  be 
narcotic,  owing  to  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  charac- 
teristic tests  for  nicotine  were  not  applied,  because  at  that  time 
they  were  not  known.  A  subsequent  experiment  detailed  the 
results  with  Kentucky  tobacco  of  commerce,  and  afterwards  the 
effects  of  nicotina  on  a  cat  are  described,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  stated  whether  that  derived  from  green  tobacco  was  so  tried 
or  not,  and  the  subject  is  left  in  doubt. 

Dr.  Gregory  in  his  Organic  Chemistry,  (London,  1856,  p.  411,] 
ventures  the  following  remark  without  supporting  it  by  any  au- 
thority or  experiment.  "It  is  probable  that  nicotina,  besides 
being  found  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  tobacco,  is  produced  in  larger 
quantity  during  the  fermentation  to  which  the  leaves  are  sub- 
jected in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco."  This  is  an  important 
assertion,  as  the  following  experiments  will  exhibit. 

The  tobacco  plants  furnishing  material  for  these  experiments 
were  about  five  feet  high,  in  bloom,  the  lower  leaves  varying 
from  15  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  in  all  respects  in  good  con- 
dition. They  were  grown  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  to 
insure  careful  results  were  taken  up  with  roots  and  earth  and 
transferred  to  my  own  premises,  where  their  vegetation  continued 
until  the  seeds  were  formed — the  leaves  being  removed  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  were  wanted. 

In  experimenting  with  the  leaves  in  their  green  state,  the 
menstruum  chosen  has  been  diluted  alcohol,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  fermentation  developing  an  alkaloid  not  pre-existent. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  leaves  lost  89  per  cent,  in  drying, 
so  that  they  represented  only  about  one  ninth  of  their  weight 
when  dry. 
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1.  Four  ounces  of  green  tobacco  leaves  were  sliced  and  bruised, 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  alcohol,  allowed  to  macerate  36  hours 
and  expressed.  The  alcohol  was  removed  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  two  fluid  ounces,  an  excess  of  magnesia  was  added  to 
to  set  nicotina  free,  if  present.  The  filtered  liquor  was  quite 
dark  colored  and  strongly  odorous,  narcotic,  but  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  tobacco.  This  liquid  was  poured  into  a  distil- 
latory apparatus  and  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  drawn  over  by 
distillation.  The  distillate  had  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  was  strong- 
ly odorous,  much  like  that  obtained  from  the  seed,  yet  not  the 
sames  It  had  an  alkaline  reaction  with  test  papers,  and  its  odor 
disappeared  in  great  measures  by  saturation  with  an  acid.  The 
distilled  liquid  afforded  the  following  reactions  with  tests  : — 1.  It 
was  precipitated  white  by  tannic  acid,  and  hence  was  not  ammo- 
nia. 2.  White  by  acetate  of  lead.  3.  White  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 4.  Brownish  yellow,  insoluble  in  an  excess,  by  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine.  5.  A  yellowish  precipitate  by  terchloride  of 
gold.  6.  A  brown  precipitate  by  sesqui-chloride  of  iron.  7. 
Acetate  of  copper,  a  blue  precipitate. 

2.  Eight  ounces  of  the  leaves,  perfectly  fresh,  were  sliced  and 
bruised,  mixed  with  half  their  weight  of  alcohol  containing  16 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  left  for  three  days,  when  the  liquid 
was  expressed,  evaporated  to  four  fluid  ounces,  saturated  with 
magnesia  and  filtered.  The  liquid  was  then  distilled  till  four- 
fifths  had  passed.  The  distillate  was  now  tested  parallel  with  a 
solution  of  nicotina,  the  strength  of  which,  though  dilute,  was 
probably  greater  than  that  obtained  in  the  experiment ;  besides, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distillate  could  not  claim  to 
be  a  pure  solution.    It  was  decidedly  alkaline  to  test  papers. 

Alkaline  distillate  from  green  Tobacco.  Solution  of  Nicotina. 

1.  Tannic  acid  produced  a  white  pre-  1.  Tannic  acid  caused  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  acetic  acid.  cipitate  dissolved  by  acetic  acid. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate  occasioned  a  2.  Corrosive  sublimate  caused  a 
white  precipitate.  white  precipitate. 

8.  Acetate  of  lead  caused  a  white  3.  Acetate  of  lead  produced  a  white 

precipitate.  precipitate. 

4.  Sesquichloride  of  iron,  not  in  ex-  4.  Sesquichloride  of  iron,  when  nico- 
cess,  a  brown  precipitate.  tina  is  in  excess,  a  brown  precipitate. 

5.  Chloride  of  gold  a  reddish  yellow  5.  Chloride  of  gold  a  yellowish  color- 
precipitate,  ed  precipitate,  inclined  to  red. 

6.  Aqueous  solution  of  iodine  causes  6.  Aqueous  solution  of  iodine  caused 
a  yellowish  cloudiness,  which  is  soon  a  discoloration,  which,  by  standing, 
decolorized  by  standing.  became  colorless. 
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7.  Sulphate  of  zinc  occasions  a  white  7.  Solution  of  nicotina  causes  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate.  curdy  precipitate  in  solution  of  sul- 

8.  Chloride  of  cobalt  causes  a  pink    phate  of  zinc. 

colored  precipitate.  8.  Chloride  of  cobalt  occasions  a 

9.  Bichloride  of  platinum  causes  a  slight  pinky  precipitate  iu  very  dilute 
yellowish  coloration,  but  no  precipi-  solution  of  nicotina,  but  a  stronger  so- 
tate,  owing  to  the  great  dilution  of  the  lution  causes  a  blue  precipitate,  which 
solution.  becomes  green  by  standing. 

9.  Bichloride  of  platinium  causes  a 
yellow  precipitate  in  a  strong  solution 
of  nicotina. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  reactions,  that 
they  agree  very  closely  except  in  the  case  of  cobalt,  which  is  not 
accounted  for,  unless  the  solution  is  too  dilute  to  react. 

3.  Four  ounces  of  tobacco  leaves  were  deprived  of  their  mid 
rib,  laid  in  the  sun  till  wilted,  and  then  folded  up  into  a  close  mass 
and  kept  in  a  jar,  in  a  warm  place,  to  induce  fermentation,  which 
gradually  supervened,  the  leaves  being  opened  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  process  proceeded.  Their  color  became  brown,  and 
greenish  brown,  a  strong,  rank  odor  analogous  to  that  of  com- 
mercial tobacco  was  developed,  and  the  chlorophylle  nearly  all 
destroyed.  Ammoniacal  fumes  could  also  be  detected  by  the 
nose,  and  by  a  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid.  This  process  was  only 
partially  effected  in  the  period  of  ten  days,  which  was  all  that 
could  be  allowed  to  it.  The  leaves  were  now  bruised  and  mace- 
rated in  acidulated  diluted  alcohol  12  hours,  expressed,  satu- 
rated with  magnesia,  agitated  and  filtered.  The  expressed 
liquid  was  brown  instead  of  green,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  had 
a  rank  odor  like  that  of  commercial  tobacco,  though  different, 
which  became  more  marked  after  its  saturation  with  magnesia. 
This  liquid  was  then  evaporated  very  carefully  till  reduced  to 
two  fluid  ounces,  saturated  with  magnesia,  filtered,  and  then  dis- 
tilled with  great  care  till  reduced  to  one  fourth.  The  object  of 
this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  approximately,  whether  the  fer- 
mentation of  tobacco  decreased  or  increased  its  nicotin.  When 
the  distillate  was  tested  parallel  with  the  preceding  series,  the 
results  were  found  to  differ  in  some  respects.  Tannic  acid  af- 
forded no  precipitate,  and  chloride  of  gold  a  very  slight  yellow- 
ish disturbance.  The  reactions  with  the  other  tests  were  appa- 
rently the  same  as  from  the  distillate  of  the  green  leaves.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  it  is  inferred 
that  the  fermentation  had  generated  ammonia,  and  this  at  the 
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expense  of  the  nicotina,  although  the  quantity  operated  on,  and 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  fermentation  was  conducted, 
do  not  justify  a  positive  conclusion.  The  presence  of  a  very  lit- 
tle ammonia  in  a  solution  of  nicotina  prevents  its  precipitation 
by  tannic  acid,  but  at  the  same  time  causes  a  reddish  coloration 
of  the  solution,  an  effect  which  did  not  occur  in  this  experiment. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  inferred  from  these  experiments, 
1st.  That  tobacco  seeds,  if  poisonous,  probably  owe  their- 
power  to  some  other  principle  than  the  nicotina  of  manufactured 
tobacco. 

2.  That  these  seeds  contain  about  one  third  of  their  weight 
of  fixed  oil. 

3.  That  nicotina  exists  as  such  in  growing  tobacco  leaves. 

4.  That  these  experiments  do  not  determine  the  relative 
amount  of  nicotin  in  green  and  cured  tobacco  leaves. 

5.  That  the  question  whether  the  fermentation  of  the  curing 
process  increases  the  proportion  of  nicotina,  as  alleged  by  some 
writers,  or  decreases  it  by  generating  ammonia  at  its  expense, 
as  would  appear  from  the  imperfect  results  of  the  last  experi- 
ment above,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

From  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1858. 


ON  PODOPHYLLUM 
By  R.  H.  Stabler,  M.  L>. 

None  of  our  indigenous  vegetable  productions  are  more  uni- 
formly extolled  for  their  valuable  and  certain  efficacy  than  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum ;  and  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
vegetable  materia  medica  it  attracted  the  attention  of  observers  as 
a  reliable  and  certain  hydragogue  cathartic,  much  resembling 
jalap  in  its  effects. 

Dr.  Bigelow  subjected  it  to  analysis,  but  no  efforts  were  made 
to  isolate  its  active  principle  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
until  the  year  1831,  when  the  root  was  analyzed  by  W.  Hodgson, 
Jr.,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy of  Philadelphia.  He  announces  the  discovery  of  a  pecu- 
liar proximate  principle  in  pale  brown  lustrous  scales;  easily 
pulverizable  ;  unalterable  in  the  air ;  and  of  a  strong,  perma- 
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nent  bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol ;  partially  so  in  ether,  and  when  in  solution  pos- 
sessed of  an  odor  resembling  that  of  the  boiled  root :  he  describes 
its  relation  to  acids  but  not  to  alkalies,  and  considers  it  to  re- 
semble salicine  in  some  of  its  chemical  properties,  particularly 
in  affording  a  purple  color  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  principle 
was  not  experimented  with  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
medical  properties  of  the  root  reside  in  it. 

Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  in  his  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States, 
published  in  1818,  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  plant  in 
flower  and  fruit,  and  refers  to  the  Appendix  to  that  work  for  chemi- 
cal analysis,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

Dr.  E.  Staples  has  also  submitted  it  to  chemical  examination,  and 
found  as  constituents  resin,  starch,  and  a  peculiar  vegetable  sub- 
stance, crystallizable  in  white  silky  tufts,  (this  substance  other  ob- 
servers have  not  obtained  :  it  was  probably  salts  of  lime.)  He  does 
not  state  which  is  the  active  principle.  John  R.  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1847,  described,  in  an  inaugural  essay,  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  root,  and  reports  it  to  contain  vegetable  albumen, 
gum,  starch,  gallic  acid,  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  resi- 
nous principle,  separable  into  parts  by  means  of  ether,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  entirely  so  in  strong  alcohol :  when  dry  resem- 
bles tannin  in  appearance  ;  soluble  in  caustic  potassa,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  again  by  an  acid';  soluble  also  in  carbonates  of  pot- 
assa and  soda ;  had  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  operating  in  the  dose 
of  six  grains  of  the  pure  resin  as  a  drastric  hydragogue  cathartic, 
occasioning  vomiting  and  great  debility.  It  was  obtained  in  opaque 
feathery  scales,  but  was  uncrystallizable.  The  active  properties  of 
the  root  are  considered  by  him  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  this 
substance  in  it. 

Simultaneously  with  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  previous  to 
its  publication,  Win.  S.  Merrill,  A.  M.,  of  Cincinnati,  obtained 
and  prepared  the  podophyllin,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  Eclectic  school,  first  introduced  it  as  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica.* 

*In  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  late  John  R.  Lewis,  in  reference  to  po- 
dophyllin, we  feel  bound  to  state  a  few  facts,  as  he  was  a  protoge, 
and  engaged  in  the  investigation  at  our  suggestion.    1st.  Mr.  Lewis  made 
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Dr.  Manlius  Smith,  in  vol.  xviii.  2d  series,  page  306,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  describes  a  good  method  of  pre- 
paring podophyllin,  which  is  a  favorite  purgative  with  the  so-called 
u  Eclectic  Practitioners."  He  says,  two  grains  will  purge  actively 
persons  of  ordinary  susceptibility,  and  three  grains  generally  suffice 
for  almost  any  one. 

John  W.  Cadbury  has  examined  the  proximate  constituents  of 
this  root  during  the  present  year,  (1858,)  and  presented  a  paper  on 
the  subject  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  March 
last.  He  prepared  a  portion  of  the  resin  by  evaporating  the  alco- 
holic solution  in  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  and 
precipitating  by  the  addition  of  three  times  its  bulk  of  water;  the 
podophyllin  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder.  This 
had  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  in  the  dose  of  one  quarter  of  a 
grain  operates  as  a  brisk  purge.  It  changed  color,  becoming  darker, 
if  exposed  to  a  heat  above  90QF. 

In  conducting  my  examination  of  this  root,  I  did  not  repeat  the 
experiments  of  previous  observers,  but  endeavored  to  ascertain  by 
experiment,  whether  cold  water  would  dissolve  any  of  its  active 
principle,  and  determine  the  chemical  properties  of  it.  Also, 
whether  it  contained  a  vegetable  alkaloid. 

The  powdered  root  was  exhausted  by  cold  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  pilular  extract  by  a  gentle  heat.  Of  this  I  took,  in  divided 
doses,  fifty-six  grains  in  five  hours,  without  any  perceptible  effect, 
hence  the  portion  soluble  in  cold  water  or  very  dilute  acetic  acid  is 

his  experiments  during  the  summer  of  1846,  between  the  two  sessions  of 
our  School  of  Pharmacy.  2d.  His  thesis,  as  published,  was  presented  to 
the  College  in  January,  1847,  and  was  not  published  until  the  ollowing 
August.  3d.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Lewis  are  entirely  scientific,  and  refer  to 
the  discovery  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  podophyllin, 
its  activity  being  substantiated  by  experiments  on  himself.  4th.  The  claims 
of  Mr.  Merrill  more  particularly  relate  to  the  first  preparation  of  podophyl- 
lin as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  form  now  found  in  commerce.  5th.  In 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Dr.  King  (American  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  page 
749,)  of  having  used  podophyllin  since  1835,  and  of  having  written  about 
it  in  1844  and  1846,  we  must  say,  that  they  are  rather  therapeutical  than 
chemical,  refer  to  an  impure  substance  and  not  to  an  isolated  chemical 
principle,  and  where  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Lewis. — Editor  Amer.  Jour. 
Pharm. 
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inert,  and  it  would  facilitate  the  process  for  preparing  its  active 
principle,  to  first  exhaust  the  root  with  cold  water,  to  remove  inert 
extractive  and  coloring  matter,  soluble  in  that  menstruum. 

The  powdered  root,  after  treatment  with  water,  was  dried,  packed 
in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  treated  with  cold  alcohol  (95°) 
until  exhausted.  This  tincture  was  very  bitter  and  nauseous,  and 
of  a  light  brown  color,  (the  root  was  devoid  of  taste  after  this  treat- 
ment) ;  the  tincture  was  passed  through  animal  charcoal,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  a  steam  bath.  An  abundant  deposit  of  yellow- 
ish resin  separated  as  the  alcohol  evaporated,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  crystalline  character.  This  substance  was  re-dissolved  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  in  thin  layers  on  slips  of 
glass,  and  when  dry  scraped  off.  This  yielded  the  podophyllin  in 
yellowish  scales.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  is  neutral  to  test  pa- 
pers, soluble  when  heated  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  froth- 
ing like  solution  of  soap  ;  less  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  carbonated 
alkalies  :  strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with  effervescence,  yield- 
ing a  crimson  colored  liquid;  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it ;  strong 
acetic  acid  does  not  effect  it ;  ether  separates  it  into  two  resins, 
proving  it  to  be  like  others  of  the  resins,  compound,  or  composed  of 
two  proximate  principles,  separable  by  means  of  different  solvents. 
I  think  it  should  be  considered  as  one  body,  as  that  view  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  chemists  with  this  class  of 
bodies.  Although  it  does  not  effect  test  papers,  still  its  property  of 
combining  with  caustic  alkalies  to  form  true  resin  soaps  should  en- 
title it  to  be  classed  with  feeble  acids. 

That  podophyllin  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  extract 
of  jalap  in  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  believe.  The  object  of  that  preparation  was 
to  combine  smallness  of  bulk  with  efficiency  and  comparative  mild- 
ness of  purgative  action,  and  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  biliary  or- 
gans. Dr.  Eberle,  who  has  frequently  used  the  root,  says  of  it,  "  As 
a  cathartic  I  have  given  the  powdered  root  very  frequently  instead 
of  jalap,  and  have  always  found  it  active  and  safe  in  its  operation- 
It  is,  however,  more  drastic  and  apt  to  gripe  than  jalap  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  so  prompt  in  its  effects  as  a  cathartic.  Calomel  ren- 
ders its  operation  milder. 

Dr.  Burzon  says,  "  Its  operation  is  slower  than  that  of  jalap,  but 
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it  leaves  the  bowels  longer  in  a  lax  and  soluble  condition."  u  The 
medical  properties  of  the  Podophyllum  peltatum,"  says  Dr.  Bigelow, 
u  are  those  of  a  sure  and  active  cathartic,  in  which  character  it  de- 
serves a  high  rank  among  our  indigenous  productions.  We  have 
hardly  any  native  plant  which  answers  better  the  common  purposes 
of  jalap,  aloes,  and  rhubarb." 

Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  and  indeed  all  others  who  have  used  the 
remedy,  give  uniform  testimony  of  its  certainty  and  efficiency. 

Resin  of  podophyllum,  or  podophyllin,  appears  to  represent  all 
the  activity  of  the  root,  is  efficient,  and  when  properly  combined 
with  other  purgatives,  as  it  would  be  in  this  pill,  mild  in  its  effects. 

The  high  price  of  scammony,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
nearly  always  adulterated, — indeed  the  pure  article  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  drug  market, — renders  it  very  desirable  that  we  should 
find  an  efficient  substitute  :  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  from  this,-— 
one  of  our  own  indigenous  plants, — at  a  comparatively  low  price, 
and  of  uniform  composition,  it  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  an 
article  of  such  uncertain  strength  as  commercial  scammony  now  is. 

Podophyllin  is  an  active  hydragogue  cathartic  fully  equalling  vir- 
gin scammony  in  effect,  resembles  it  in  the  character  of  evacuations 
produced  by  it,  and  is  applicable  to  similar  diseased  states  of  the 
system,  and  can,  I  think,  be  advantageously  substituted  in  any  of 
the  p  reparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  scammony  forms 
an  ingredient. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  1858. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pliarm,.  Association^.  1858. 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
By  Charles  Bullock. 

According  to  Pelouze  and  Fremy,  when  phosphorus  is  boiled 
with  sulphuret  of  barium,  there  is  formed  hypophosphite  of  baryta 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  latter  of  which  is  disengaged. 

Wurtz  states,  that  the  phosphorus  absorbs  the  sulphur,  and  is 
resolved  together,  with  the  water,  into  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  monosulphide  of  barium  and  hypophosphorous 
acid.  Finally  a  solution  is  obtained  consisting  of  hypophosphite  of 
baryta,  and  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium.  The  double 
sulphide  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lead. 

It  is  also  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  pre- 
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vents,  in  a  great  measure,  the  tendency  to  formation  of  phosphates, 
producing  more  hypophosphites.  At  the  same  time  converting  a 
large  portion  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  non-inflam- 
mable condition. 

The  result  of  some  experiments  based  on  the  above  reports,  are 
as  follows : 

Phosphorus  was  reduced  to  powder  by  melting  it  under  alcohol, 
in  a  water  bath,  and  agitating  constantly  while  the  bottle  was  cooled 
under  the  hydrant.  The  phosphorus  in  powder  (together  with  the 
alcohol  used,)  was  added  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphide  of 
barium,  and  digested  in  the  cold  during  several  days,  stirring  occa- 
sionally. A  small  amount  of  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
was  evolved.  The  mixture  was  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  un- 
der 212°,  but  little  more  inflammable  gas  was  given  off,  and  but 
little  smell.  The  heat  was  continued  till  the  liquor  was  no  longer 
alkaline,  and  ceased  almost  entirely  to  darken  paper  wet  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  It  was  then  filtered,  digested 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  again  filtered,  and  an  almost  pure  solution 
of  hypophosphite  of  baryta  obtained.  The  baryta  salt,  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  yielded  the  soda  salt,  which,  when  dry,  some- 
what exceeded  in  weight  the  amount  of  phosphorus  employed . 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  process,  no  free  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen was  detected,  but  at  the  close  of  the  operation  lead  paper  was 
darkened  when  held  over  the  vessel  containing  the  baryta  salt. 

The  amount  of  heat  necessary  in  the  operation  was  nearly  of  as 
long  continuance  as  is  required  in  forming  the  lime  salt.  The  pro- 
cess does  not  appear  to  offer  any  advantages  over  the  one  in  general 
use,  except  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  pure  acid,  which  is  read- 
ily done  by  precipitating  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Pelouze  and  Fremy  state,  that  hypophosphorous  acid  is  distin- 
guished from  phosphorous  acid  by  the  former  causing  a  precipitate 
of  sulphur  when  added  to  sulphuric  acid,  no  such  reaction  being 
caused  by  phosphorous  acid. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  1858. 
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ON  COATING  PILLS  EXTEMPORANEOUSLY. 
By  C.  F.  G.  Collins. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Noticing  in  the  last  Journal  your  wish  for  some 
method  of  sugar-coating  pills  extemporaneously,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  have  used  for  some  time,  and  consider  preferable 
to  any  other  that  I  have  tried  in  my  experiments,  as  giving  the  best 
resu'ts  in  the  shortest  time  : 

Take  finely  powdered  Sugar,  3  parts, 

"  "       Gum  Arabic,      1  part. 

Mix.  Spread  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  powder  on  one  'end  of 
a  pill  tile,  and  have  a  little  simple  syrup  on  the  other,  coat  the  pills 
with  syrup,  then  roll  them  in  the  powder,  repeat  if  necessary,  and 
roll  in  a  little  calc.  magnesia  or  sugar  of  milk,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
hering while  moist. 

After  a  little  practice,  pills  may  be  coated  in  this  way  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time  that  it  ordinarily  takes  to  roll  them,  and 
though  they  may  not  be  quite  equal  in  appearance  to  those  coated 
in  large  quantities  by  the  usual  method,  I  think  they  answer  the 
purpose  equally  as  well. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  Sept.  30th,  1858. 


THOUGHTS  ON  «  MANUFACTURING  PHARMACY"  IN  ITS  BEAR- 
ING ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY,  AND  THE  CHARACTER 
AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PHARMACEUTISTS. 

By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

It  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  serious  reflection  with  the 
writer  what  influence  the  modern  custom  of  manufacturing  galenical 
preparations  on  a  large  scale,  has  had,  and  will  increasingly  have, 
on  the  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutists  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
well  known  that  vegetable  extracts,  fluid  extracts,  pills  of  all  the 
officinal  formulae,  plasters,  cerates,  compound  powders,  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  empyrical  organic  preparations  of  any  note  are  now 
made  by  various  large  manufacturing  establishments.  The  formulae 
employed  by  these  makers  do  not  agree  with  each  other,  nor  are 
they  generally  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacopoeia,  either  as 
regards  medicinal  strength  or  manipulation.    With  variable  degrees 
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of  conscientiousness  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  preparations ;  and 
with  varying  knowledge  and  skill  to  effect  the  manipulations  re- 
quired, as  must  be  expected  ;  yet  it  is  as  rivals  for  a  market,  and 
in  the  competition  which  follows,  that  the  most  serious  evils  arise  or 
may  be  anticipated.  These  gentlemen,  like  other  manufacturers, 
take  all  the  means  considered  usual  or  honorable  by  business  men 
in  creating  a  market.  They  do  not  wait  until  the  slow  and  deli- 
berate footsteps  of  the  therapeutist,  and  his  apothecary,  have  deve- 
loped the  value  of  remedies,  and  created  a  demand  for  them  ;  but 
instantly  on  their  announcement  in  the  Journals,  and  often  before 
their  permanence  is  demonstrated,  quantities  of  preparations  are 
disseminated  over  the  country  and  vended  by  parties  unacquainted 
with  their  merits,  or  kept  in  store  by  druggists  as  agents  until  the 
process  of  deterioration  renders  them  more  or  less  worthless.  There 
are  many  preparations  which  may  be  advantageously  made  on  a 
large  scale,  or  which  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material  or  appa- 
ratus used  may  be  better  made  in  one  locality  than  another;  but 
such  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  It  certainly  should  be  the 
pride,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pharmaceutist,  to  make  for  himself  all 
those  important,  thoughfcoften  not  permanent,  preparations  which  are 
termed  galenical,  as  well  as  many  chemical  substances  ;  yet  there 
is  less  necessity  for  his  preparation  of  the  latter,  because  they  are 
generally  so  uniform  in  composition,  and  are  so  easily  tested,  that 
he  has  the  power  of  protecting  himself  from  imposition.  Not  so 
with  the  former.  How  easily  may  a  worthless  extract  be  palmed 
off  on  the  apothecary,  and  how  utterly  impossible,  from  known  data, 
often  is  it,  for  a  tincture  or  fluid  extract  to  be  detected  when  of 
deficient  strength,  or  when  prepared  from  drugs  of  inferior  quality. 

Again,  the  influence  of  competition  on  quality  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  two  extracts  Krameria  and  Compound  Colocynth.  Apply 
to  almost  any  druggist  for  the  officinal  Extract  of  Krameria  and  you 
will  be  disappointed.  Why?  "  Because, "  you  are  told,  "the  root 
yields  so  little  extract  to  cold  water  that  it  won't  pay  to  make  it  by 
the  Pharmacopoeia!"  Go  into  the  market,  and  you  will  find  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth  varying  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a 
pound,  when  the  scammony  in  a  pound  of  the  extract  costs  nearly 
$2.50  if  of  the  best  quality.  Now  how  can  a  conscientious  apothe- 
cary dispense  a  prescription  with  such  materials  ?  and  yet  it  is  often 
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done  by  those  who  know  better.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
further  in  this  direction.  Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  this  policy 
of  purchasing  preparations  on  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutists. 

Pharmacy  may  be  defined  to  be  the  art  of  preparing  and  dis~ 
pensing  medicines,  and  embodies  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite 
to  carry  them  out  in  practice.  But  if  the  preparation  of  medicines 
is  taken  from  the  apothecary  and  he  becomes  merely  the  dispenser 
of  them,  his  business  is  shorn  of  half  its  dignity  and  importance, 
and  he  relapses  into  a  simple  shopkeeper.  How  can  an  apothe- 
cary properly  educate  his  apprentices,  unless  he  affords  to  them 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  medicines  they  dispense  ?  He  cannot 
do  it,  and  hence  this  policy  has  the  gradual  but  certain  effect  to 
depreciate  the  standard  of  pharmacy  and  the  status  of  its  practition- 
ers. Young  men  who  enter  such  establishments  scout  the  idea  of 
its  requiring  four  years  to  learn  the  business;  and  after  a  two  years' 
experience  in  vending  preparations  and  compounding  prescriptions, 
are  qualified  clerks!  at  least  in  their  own  estimation.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  to  urge  on  such  young  men  the  advantages  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  studies,  or  of  graduating  at  a  pharmaceutical 
institution,  when  they  see  that  practical  pharmacy  means  the  retail- 
ing of  drugs  and  preparations  furnished  ready  for  use  by  the  druggist 
and  "  manufacturing  pharmaceutist?"  What  is  the  object  of  our 
Association  but  to  elevate  the  standard  of  practice — to  give  uniformity 
and  value  to  the  officinal  preparations — to  infuse  so  much  of  science 
and  accuracy  into  our  art  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  trade  only— and 
above  all,  in  the  language  of  the  original  preamble  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  "  elevate  the  professional  character  of  Apothecaries  and 
Druggists  throughout  the  United  States,"  by  making  them  what  they 
°ught  to  be,  masters  of  their  art,  in  the  sense  of  understanding  its 
theory  as  well  as  its  practice?  In  Germany  and  Poland,  the  Apothe- 
cary is  required  by  law  to  make  most  of  the  preparations  he  sells,  and 
thus  is  accountable  for  their  quality.  If  it  were  so  here,  our  numbers 
would  dwindle  down  to  a  fraction  of  that  great  array  that  constitutes 
the  dealers  in  medicine  of  all  grades. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  to  the  lasting  interest  of  our  profession.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  very  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  pharmacy 
are  friends  of  the  writer,  who  is  moved  by  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
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personal  feeling  in  making  the  remarks ;— they  are  thrown  out  as  a 
caution  to  us  all,  that  we  who  claim  to  have  the  welfare  of  our 
professional  body  at  heart,  may  consider  deeply  the  bearing  which 
such  innovations  are  having  on  the  development  and  professional 
health  of  its  members,  and  take  such  measures  as  will  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  this  evil  into  a  channel  where  its  influence  may  be  regulated 
as  far  as  possible.  The  first  remedial  measure  should  be  to  insist 
on  the  clear  and  distinct  annunciation  by  manufacturers  of  the  pro- 
portional strength  of  preparations,  and  the  processes  employed,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  menstruua  used.  Secondly,  the  Association 
should  use  its  best  endeavors  to  compel  the  adoption  of  uniform 
strength  and  formulae  for  all  standard  preparations  not  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  an  adherence  to  the  processes  of  that  authority  for 
those  that  are  found  in  it.  And  thirdly,  to  use  efficient  means  to 
get  the  next  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  include  all  those  pre- 
parations of  worth,  which  are  now  known  and  used  as  unofficinal 
preparations. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1858. 


ON  TWO  ^ETHEREAL  ILLUMINATING  MATERIALS,  PINOLINE 

AND  OLEONE. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Yohl. 

Pinoline. — The  distillation  of  American  resin,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  exuded  resins  of  various  species  of  Pinus^  has  been  con- 
siderably extended  of  late,  inasmuch  as  the  products  of  distillation 
are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  patent  grease  for 
waggons  and  engines.  The  author  has  submitted  a  subsidiary  pro- 
duct of  this  distillation,  the  so-called  essence,  to  a  minute  investi- 
gation. 

When  the  distilling  vessel,  which  must  be  capable  of  holding 
about  1000  lbs.,  is  charged  with  resin,  th8  water  existing  in  the 
resin,  and  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  light  essential  oil,  are  ex- 
pelled at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation.  The  amount  of 
the  light  oil,  which  is  usually  denominated  "  essence,"  averages  2 
per  cent.  The  water  which  accompanies  the  essence  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  acetic  acid  (many  resins  also  furnish  formic  acid).  The 
essence  was  usually  rectified  and  sold  as  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
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high  price  of  true  oil  of  turpentine  caused  the  purified  essence, 
which  was  cheaper,  to  find  a  good  market,  and  this  would  have 
been  all  very  well,  if  this  substance  had  been  capable  of  the  same 
applications  as  oil  of  turpentine.  In  general  turpentine  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  varnish  to  dissolve  the  different  resins,  it  also 
serves  to  thin  oil  colors,  and  cause  them  to  dry  rapidly.  When  oil 
of  turpentine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  it  will  evaporate, 
whilst  another  portion  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that  is,  become  resinified,  and  consequently  leave  a  varnish- 
like coat.  Consequently  when  oil  colors  are  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  no  dulness  or  dryness  of  the  colors  will  be  produced 
thereby,  unless  the  dilution  has  been  carried  too  far. 

If  the  behaviour  of  this  essence  be  compared  with  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  the  distinction  is  most  striking.  This  essential  oil  is  in- 
deed subject  to  a  resinification,  but  in  a  very  small  degree  ;  conse- 
quently when  this  oil  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  diluting  oil  colors,  less  resin  remains  after  desiccation,  and 
the  coating  appears  less  shining  and  adhesive.  This  property  of  the 
essential  oil  of  resin  deprived  it  of  its  credit,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  another  application  for  this  subsidiary  product,  which 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  From  the  author's  investi- 
gation, the  composition  of  the  oil  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  oil 
of  turpentine  :  and  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that,  like  the  latter,  it 
might  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  "  essence,"  which 
almost  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  was  treated  with  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  and  then  blown  off  by  steam. 

The  product  thus  obtained  was  limpid,  and  had  an  agreeable 
thyme-like  odor,  from  which  probably  has  originated  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  public  that  this  oil  is  turpentine  to  which  oil  of  thyme 
has  been  added  in  order  to  disguise  the  odor.  The  author  called 
this  oil  pinoline,  and  under  this  name  it  was  first  brought  into  com- 
merce as  a  fuel  for  lamps,  in  1856,  by  Brambach  &  Co.,  the  posses- 
sors of  a  factory  for  the  distillation  of  resin  at  Berge-Borbeck.  It 
is  burnt  in  lamps  of  peculiar  construction,  and  gives  a  light  similar 
to  that  of  camphine.  Pinoline,  as  already  stated,  is  subject  to  re- 
sin ization,  by  which  it  loses  in  value,  inasmuch  as  the  wick  be- 
comes impregnated  with  the  resin  formed,  when  the  absorbing  power 
is  diminished,  and  the  lamp  will  smoke.    These  disadvantages  ren- 
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der  it  necessary  that  the  pinoline  should  be  carefully  protected  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  always  sold  freshly  prepared.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  the  same  as  that  of  camphine  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  it 
increases  during  resinification. 

Oleone. — In  large  towns  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  soap- 
water  is  always  to  be  had,  without  taking  into  account  the  lyes  ob- 
tained in  the  washing  of  wool,  which  are  greatly  impregnated  with 
fat  and  oil.  In  towns  where  there  is  a  manufacture  of  gas  from  re- 
sin, or  where  large  establishments  possess  their  own  gas  apparatus, 
the  fat  and  oil  of  these  waste  fluids  may  always  be  made  use  of.  But 
if  a  town  be  supplied  with  coal-gas,  the  employment  of  this  waste 
fat  for  the  production  of  gas  is  of  no  importance,  and  it  is  only  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  very  poor  soap,  which  is  by  no  means  favor- 
ably distinguished  by  its  unpleasant  odor.  In  the  year  1856,  the 
author  was  commissioned  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  this  fatty 
mass,  and  to  find  an  advantageous  use  for  it.  He  started  from  the 
point  that  it  must  be  capable  of  conversion  by  dry  distillation,  into 
an  excellent  ethereal  illuminating  material,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  into  consideration  the  behaviour  of  the  lime-salts  of  the  organic 
acids  under  similar  circumstances,  when  acetone-bodies  of  the 
respective  acids  are  produced. 

To  obtain  the  fatty  acids,  the  soapy  fluids  are  mixed  with  a  few 
hundredths  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  all  the 
fatty  acids  are  separated,  in  combination  with  lime,  in  the  form  of  a 
caseous  precipitate  (lime-soap).  The  precipitate  is  separated  from 
the  fluid  by  straining,  through  a  cloth,  and  freed  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  mechanically  adherent  water  by  a  slight  pressure.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  unslacked,  coarsely  granular  lime, 
and  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  either  in  an  iron  retort,  or  in  a 
cast-iron  pot  with  a  flat  cover.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
tillation, a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapors  is  produced,  but  these  soon 
cease,  and  give  place  to  vapors  with  an  empyreumatic  odor.  As 
soon  as  gases  burning  with  a  clear  flame  made  their  appearance,  the 
true  decomposition  commences.  By  a  good  refrigeration,  the  es- 
cape of  the  volatile  oil  is  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  gas  burns  only  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  operation  is  completed  ;  the 
receiver  then  contains  an  aqueous  fluid  upon  which  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  a  butyraceous  mass  floats.  This  possesses  a  penetrating 
odor  of  burnt  fat.  After  the  water  is  removed  from  the  oleaginous 
product,  the  latter  is  distilled  in  an  iron  or  copper  pot,  by  which 
one-third  of  a  very  volatile  and  permanently  fluid  is  obtained  ;  the 
second  third  is  thickly  fluid,  and  the  last  third  solidifies  in  the  cold. 
These  three  different  products  are  treated  in  the  way  recommended 
by  the  author  for  photogene,with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-834,  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-704  is  em- 
ployed. 

By  distillation  with  steam  a  limpid,  light  oil  of  spec.  grav.  0*800, 
possessing  but  little  odor,  is  obtained  ;  to  this  the  author  has  given 
the  name  of  oleone,  with  the  view  of  indicating  at  once  its  origin, 
and  the  similarity  of  its  composition  to  that  of  acetone.  It  is  an 
excellent  lamp  fuel,  and  is  not  subject  to  become  resinified.  It 
may  be  burnt  in  the  same  lamps  as  photogene,  camphine,  and  pino- 
line. 

The  second  product,  which  is  thickly  fluid,  is  free  from  oxygen 
and  not  subject  to  oxidation  in  the  air ;  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  greasing  the  fine  parts  of  machinery,  and  may  also  be 
burnt.  From  the  third  product  of  the  fractional  distillation  the 
author  prepares  a  solid  hydrocarbon  resembling  paraffme ;  it  forms 
an  excellent  material  for  candles. —  Chem.  Gazette,  Sept.  15,  1858, 
from  Polyt.  Journal,  cxlvii.  p.  304. 


ON  FLUID  EXTRACTS. 
By  Henry  Thayer,  M.  D: 

The  want  of  officinal  formulae  to  govern  the  manipulations 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  Fluid  Extracts,  leads  to  a  diver- 
sity of  quality  and  strength,  as  prepared  by  different  manufac- 
turers. As  the  favor  shown  by  physicians  to  this  class  of 
preparations  increases,  this  want  begins  to  be  felt,  and  the 
attention  of  Pharmaceutists  is  directed  to  the  subject. 

I  propose  in  this  paper,  briefly,  perhaps  imperfectly,  to  state 
the  theory  and  principles  which  I  consider  involved  in  this  branch 
of  Pharmacy. 

I  should  define  a  Fluid  Extract  to  be  a  permanent  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  active  principles  of  a  vegetable  remedy,  of 
known  standard  strength.  It  should  also  be  a  plain  extract  of 
the  plant,  as  much  so  as  a  solid  extract,  that  physicians  may 
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form  from  them  combinations  to  suit  their  own  ideas,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  case  before  them.  To  prepare  combinations  be- 
forehand, calculated  to  meet  all  circumstances  in  disease,  is  not 
the  business  of  a  manufacturing  pharmaceutist,  but  is  generally 
claimed  as  the  right  of  those  who  vend  patent  medicines.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  to  decide  upon  the  therapeutic 
value  of  any  remedy,  was  the  task  and  privilege  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  that  all  that  is  required  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  be 
able  to  say,  "  Whatever  virtues  the  raw  materials  rn^y  possess, 
the  same,  unaltered,  will  be  found  in  this  Extract." 

In  order  to  produce  reliable  Fluid  Extracts  the  following 
points  are  to  be  studied  :  selection  of  raw  material,  exhaustion 
of  strength,  concentration,  and  preservation. 

The  selection  of  raw  material  requires  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  should  be  made  with  great  care.  It  is  obvious  that 
for  a  preparation  of  this  kind,  no  stock  except  the  very  best 
should  be  used.  We  often  hear  it  remarked,  that  a  lot  of  mer- 
chandise, just  received,  which  is  good  enough  for  tinctures  and 
extracts,  can  be  sold  very  low ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him  who 
purchases,  the  quality  of  the  resulting  preparation  is  generally 
low  in  proportion  ;  therefore  the  quality,  not  the  price  of  raw 
material  should  be  the  criterion.  Notwithstanding  the  varia- 
tions which  exist  in  the  medicinal  strength  of  roots,  herbs,  and 
barks,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  can  always  be  found  in  the  market, 
of  good  quality  ;  for  the  rules  which  should  govern  the  gathering 
and  curing  of  vegetable  remedies  are  now  well  understood  and 
extensively  practised.  He  who  by  experience  has  acquired  the 
requisite  skill,  can  generally  judge  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  its  looks,  taste  and  smell,  and  for  doubtful  cases,  or 
remedies  like  cinchona  and  jalap,  he  has  the  chance  to  apply 
chemical  tests  and  actual  experiment,  which  will  with  certainty 
show  its  value.  One  who  watches  the  market,  and  "  seizes  upon 
opportunity,"  will  seldom  fail  procuring  satisfactory  material.  I 
take  it  to  be  a  general  law,  that  nothing  can  be  worked  over, 
without  incurring  some  loss,  some  waste — that  through  the  whole 
range  of  manufactures  this  is  true.  How  important  then  that 
in  this  operation  of  making  Fluid  Extracts,  where,  with  the 
most  dextrous  and  careful  manipulation,  some  loss  may  be  in- 
curred, the  material  used  should  be  of  the  very  best. 

The  present  state  of  Pharmacy  points  at  once  to  the  fact, 
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that  cold  percolation,  with  the  proper  menstruum,  is  the  true 
way  to  exhaust  from  a  plant  its  soluble  medicinal  principles. 
The  details  of  this  process  have  been  so  often  described  that  any 
remarks  from  me  are  hardly  required.  Quite  recently  an  able 
paper  upon  this  subject,  with  illustrations  of  apparatus,  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Squibb,  in  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  choice  of  a  men- 
struum. 

Our  fathers  in  Pharmacy,  when  they  selected  the  officinal 
diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum  for  making  tinctures,  chose  one 
that  is  an  almost  universal  solvent  for  the  principles  of  vegetable 
remedies.  The  union  of  alcohol  and  water,  in  equal  proportions, 
forms  the  menstruum  proper  for  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
those  articles  from  which  Fluid  Extracts  are  made.  Even  jalap 
and  mandrake,  the  active  part  of  which  are  resins,  will  yield  to 
it  their  virtues.  Although  these  resins,  when  obtained  and 
purified,  will  not  dissolve  in  this  menstruum,  they,  in  their 
natural  state,  combined  with  extractive,  are  dissolved  and  ex- 
tracted from  the  root.  The  use  of  diluted  alcohol  for  plants  of 
a  resinous  nature  has  an  advantage  over  the  plan  of  percolating 
first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water,  and  subsequently  uniting  the 
products.  By  the  first,  the  original  union  is  not  broken,  the 
resin  and  extractive  are  exhausted  together,  and  in  the  per- 
fected Extract  this  union  is  easily  preserved :  by  the  latter 
method,  much  precipitation  occurs  when  the  two  products  are 
mixed. 

For  those  articles  whose  properties  are  of  a  volatile  nature, 
as  buchu,  valerian,  and  cubebs,  this  menstruum  will  not  answer, 
for  this  reason, — unless  the  menstruum  be  more  volatile  than 
the  contained  principles,  the  latter  will  be  lost  during  evapora- 
tion ;  therefore,  for  this  class  of  substances,  alcohol  or  ether  is 
required,  either  of  which  can  be  distilled  off,  leaving  behind  the 
desired  principles. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  may  say,  that  for  articles  not 
possessing  volatile  principles,  diluted  alcohol  is  the  proper  men- 
struum. This  rule  has  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  senna,  which 
forms  a  finer  Extract  with  cold  water,  and  Cannabis  Indica, 
which  requires  strong  alcohol.  The  other  class,  those  possess- 
ing volatile  principles,  should  be  percolated  with  deodorized  al- 
cohol until  exhausted,  then  with  water,  and  the  two  products 
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separately  evaporated,  and  mixed.  The  amount  of  the  liquids 
after  concentration  should  be  so  arranged  that,  when  mixed,  the 
percentage  of  the  menstruum  in  the  Extract  shall  be  just  high 
enough  to  hold  in  solution  the  substances  extracted  by  the  alco- 
hol. If  so  calculated,  the  larger  part  of  the  aqueous  extract 
will  dissolve,  and  the  sediment  which  falls  will  possess  little 
value. 

There  is  little  needs  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  evapora- 
tion. On  the  large  scale,  much  is  gained  by  using  the  vacuum 
pan,  while  for  smaller  operations  the  water  bath  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  This  subject  of  evaporation  is  ably  treated  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  and  I  know  of  little  to  add.  The 
degree  of  concentration  for  Non-officinal  Extracts  should  be 
governed  by  the  following  rule,  which  appears  most  applicable, 
viz.,  That  each  fluid  ounce  of  Extract  should  represent  one 
ounce  of  raw  material. 

The  great  difficulty  in  perfecting  this  new  form  of  Extracts 
has  been  to  conquer  the  tendency  which  vegetable  substances 
possess  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  acetous  fermentation.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  the  officinal  directions  are,  except  for  oleo- 
resinous  and  purely  alcoholic  Extracts,  to  add  sugar,  thus  form- 
ing syrups.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  preparations  are 
not  permanent,  and  the  rule  will  only  answer  for  those  that  are 
made  in  small  quanties,  to  be  kept  for  a  short  time.  Another 
and  serious  objection  is  that  in  the  precipitates  the  lumps  which 
form  during  the  concentration  of  Hydro-alcoholic  Extracts  are 
with  difficulty  subdivided  so  as  to  give  the  Fluid  Extract  uni- 
formity ;  and,  again,  however  well  the  extractive  matters  are 
suspended,  they  are  apt  in  time  to  settle,  and  form  a  concretion. 
This  class  of  preparations  should  be  so  prepared  that  they  will 
be  permanent  preparations,  admitting  of  transportation  to  any 
climate,  of  equal  value  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Alcohol  approaches  most  nearly  the  character  of  a  permanent 
preservative  of  any  substance  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
possesses  this  advantage, — that  when  added  to  the  evaporated 
liquid,  the  precipitates  re-dissolve,  and  form  a  beautiful  solution. 

The  only  objection  to  its  use  arises  from  its  stimulating  effects  

an  objection,  however,  that  is  but  little  urged,  and  which,  except 
in  rare  cases,  has  little  force.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  re- 
quisite is  seldom  over  20  per  cent.,  and  the  small  amount  of  the 
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dose  of  Fluid  Extracts,  renders  its  presence,  therapeutically  con- 
sidered, of  small  account. 

I  have  found  an  advantage  in  adding  a  small  portion  of  sugar 
to  those  Extracts  intended  for  internal  administration,  but  its 
use  is  objectionable  in  those  -which  are  intended  for  external 
use.  Placed  in  the  still  before  evaporation,  it  protects,  in  some 
measure,  from  injury  by  heat,  assists  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
cipitates, and  disguises  the  disagreeable  taste  of  many  Extracts. 

Fluid  Extracts,  prepared  according  to  these  principles,  espe- 
cially if  evaporated  in  vacuo,  retain  the  taste,  color,  and  freshness 
of  the  original  tinctures,  and  certainly  appear  preferable  to  the 
muddy,  acetous  preparations  which  sugar  alone  forms.  I  have 
now  on  hand  samples  of  these  preparations,  made  four  years 
since.  In  most  of  them  I  find  the  transparency,  taste,  and 
flavor  as  perfect  as  when  first  made ;  in  others  there  is  a  slight 
deposit,  but  in  no  case  of  very  great  amount.  It  will,  however, 
be  a  safe  rule,  to  shake  all  Fluid  Extracts  when  dispensed  or 
used. 

Perfection,  in  the  abstract  signification  of  the  term,  can  never 
be  reached  in  any  science.  As  we  approach  it,  the  steps  grow 
shorter,  and,  with  all  our  labor,  we  only  attain  an  approximation 
to  it.  In  thus  briefly  and  hurriedly  glancing  at  the  principles 
which  govern  my  manipulations,  I  do  not  seek  to  claim  for  them 
perfection,  but  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  call  forth  remarks 
from  others,  and  that  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas — a  "  rub- 
bing together  of  understandings" — this  branch  of  Pharmacy  may 
arrive  at  an  approximation  of  perfection. 

The  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  very  simple.    I  append  a  formula,  as  an  example  : 

Fluid  Extract  of  Gentian. 
Take  of  Gentian  Root,  in  coarse  powder    .    .  gxvj. 
Diluted  Alcohol        .       .       .       .    .    q.  s. 

Sugar  iiij. 

Alcohol     .  f.  giv. 

Properly  macerate,  and  percolate  the  root  with  the  diluted 
alcohol,  until  its  strength  is  exhausted.  Having  added  the 
sugar  to  the  tincture,  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  twelve  fluid 
ounces.  When  cold  add  the  alcohol. —  The  Peninsular  and  In- 
dependent and  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.,  1858. 
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ON  DILUTED  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
By  William  S.  Thompson. 

This  preparation  is  not  an  officinal  of  our  Pharmacopoeia ; 
and  of  the  British  Colleges  only  in  that  of  the  London,  which 
directs  six  drachms  of  phosphorus  to  be  added  to  a  mixture  of 
four  fluid  ounces  of  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.42,  and  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  in  a  retort.  The  retort  is  placed  in  a  sand- 
bath,  and  heat  is  applied  until  six  fluid  ounces  are  distilled, 
which  are  returned  to  the  retort,  and  six  fluid  ounces  more  are 
distilled,  which  are  rejected.  The  dilute  acid  in  the  retort  is 
now  evaporated  in  a  platinum  capsule  until  all  traces  of  nitric 
acid  are  removed,  and  it  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  sufficient 
to  make  it  measure  one  pint,  imperial  measure ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  stated  at  1.064. 

In  the  process,  as  above  conducted,  there  is  no  room  for  loss 
of  phosphorus,  if  the  retort  is  of  sufficient  capacity,  unless  by 
accident ;  consequently,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting 
preparation  is  invariable.  The  process  is  objectionable,  how- 
ever, as  being  tedious  and  troublesome,  and  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus  operated  upon  must  necessarily  be  small ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  substitute  a  process  by  which  a  larger  quantity 
of  acid  can  be  prepared  at  one  operation ;  which  is  attended 
with  but  little  risk,  and  which  affords  a  result  fully  equal  to 
the  process  of  the  London  College  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  more  simple  in  the  details  of  its  operation. 

The  process  which  I  now  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
College,  originated  with  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Andrews,  and  it  has  been 
successfully  practised  by  him  and  myself,  in  preparing  large 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  for  other  purposes,  for  several 
years  past ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  Phosphorus,    -  4  ounces  Troy, 

Nitric  Acid.  sp.  gr.  1.42,     26  fluid  ounces, 
Water,    -    -  -     54     "  « 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  the  capa- 
city of  not  less  than  six  quarts,  and  add  the  phosphorus  to  the 
mixture.  Having  the  dish  properly  arranged  for  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  take  another  dish,  of 
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about  half  the  capacity,  invert  it  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  larger  dish,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus.  The  op- 
eration goes  on  slowly,  and  will  be  completed  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  hours,  attended  with  no  loss  of  phosphorus  and  with 
but  little  waste  of  nitric  acid,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of 
the  quantity  used  with  the  quantity  of  acid  of  nearly  the  same 
strength  directed  by  the  London  College. 

When  the  phosphorus  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  small 
dish  should  be  removed,  and  the  heat  continued  until  no  trace 
of  nitric  acid  is  left.  The  product  now  weighs  about  11 J  ounces 
Troy,  measures  7  fluid  ounces,  and  requires  91  fluid  ounces  of 
distilled  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  London  standard,  sp.  gr.  1.064 
at  60°  Fahrenheit. 

Whether  diluted  phosphoric  acid,  prepared  as  above,  possesses 
any  advantage,  therapeutically,  over  a  boiled  solution  of  ordi- 
nary glacial  acid,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  :  but  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  preparing  that  beautiful  crystalline  salt,  the  acid 
triphosphate  of  potassa,  with  the  latter  acid,  but  which  can  be 
prepared  with  great  facility  from  the  diluted  phosphoric  acid ; 
having  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  when  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. 

The  expense  of  preparing  phosphoric  acid  by  the  process 
above  given,  may  easily  be  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cost  of 
the  given  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  nitric  acid,  the  value  of 
2J  pints  of  commercial  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  is  about  the 
quantity  consumed.  In  a  large  laboratory,  where  the  facilities 
for  the  application  of  heat  are  cheaper,  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing the  acid  may  be  greatly  lessened.  The  proper  regulation 
of  the  heat  in  the  foregoing  process,  is  of  the  first  importance ; 
it  should  be  applied  gradually  until  the  yellow  fumes  caused  by 
the  nitric  oxide  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  are  ob- 
served ;  it  should  remain  at  the  same  point  until  the  completion 

of  the  process  Journ.  and  Trans.  Maryland  Col.  Pharm.  Sep. 
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ACETUM  OPII  OR  «  BLACK  DROP:" 
By  Israel  J.  Grahame. 

This  preparation  of  Opium  was  originally  made  under  the  name 
of  Black  Drop,  about  125  years  ago,  by  Edward  Runstall  of  Dur- 
ham, England ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  variable  character,  result- 
ing both  from  the  quality  of  the  opium  and  mode  of  preparation,  it 
still  continues  to  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  favor  from  the  medi- 
cal profession,  which  certainly  affords  an  evidence  of  its  efficiency 
as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  supposed  to  possess 
advantages  over  laudanum,  by  the  absence  of  certain  disturbing 
principles  contained  in  the  latter  taken  up  by  the  alcoholic  menstruum, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  native  meconate  of  morphia  into  the 
acetate.  However  deserving  this  claim  for  superiority  over  lauda- 
num or  other  preparations  of  opium  may  be,  it  is  not  now  my  pro- 
vince to  consider ;  but,  a  preparation  of  so  active  a  medicinal  agent 
as  opium,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  so  many  years  of  favorable 
use,  affords  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  pharmaceutists  with 
reference  both  to  the  strength  and  process  of  preparation.  It  is 
these  two  points  that  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper,— not  be- 
cause the  same  subject  has  not  been  amply  and  ably  treated  of 
before ;  but  because  I  conceive  difficulties  and  discrepancies  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  medicine  in  the  hands  of  many,  for 
want  of  the  establishment  of  a  proper  uniformity  in  both  these  par- 
ticulars. First,  with  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  article.  By 
consulting  the  Dispensatory  we  find  the  preparation,  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  to  represent  twice  as  much  Opium  as 
Laudanum  and  to  contain  Aromatics  ;  while  the  Dublin  makes  a 
vinegar  of  Opium  without  aromatics,  of  about  the  same  strength  as 
Laudanum;  the  Edinburgh  on  the  other  hand,  directs  a  preparation 
representing  about  three  times  the  o^antity  of  opium  as  in  laudanum, 
also  excluding  aromatics. 

Now  all  these  formulae  of  the  pharmacopoeias  are  intended  as 
substitutes  for  the  old  Black  Drop,  and  in  order  to  judge  correctly 
how  nearly  they  approximate  in  strength  to  the  original  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  what  is  supposed  to  represent  the  original  formula, 
which  is  very  nearly  couched  in  the  language  of  the  formula  given 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  which  says,  u  take  of  Opium  half 
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a  pound ;  Vinegar  three  pints ;  Nutmeg,  bruised,  one  and  a  half 
ounces ;  Saffron,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  them  to  a  proper  consistence  ; 
then  add  sugar  four  ounces ;  yeast  one  fluid  ounce.  Digest  for 
seven  weeks,  then  place  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  a  syrup  ; 
lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each 
bottle." 

That  the  directions  here  given  are  altogether  deficient  in  pre- 
cision, and  if  followed  would  invariably  produce  uncertain  results, 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  comment :  hence  the  Pharmacopoeia  has 
wisely  rejected  it;  but  in  doing  this  they  have  erred  on  the  other 
hand  by  substituting  a  preparation  which  may  be  regarded  one  third 
weaker,  for  the  following  reasons :  In  the  above  formula  we  start 
with  six  ounces  of  Opium  and  three  pints  of  Vinegar,  and  boil  to 
what  the  formula  terms  a  proper  consistence,  which  may  mean  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  liquid  one-half,  or  more  or  less,  as  the 
operator  may  see  proper;  but  suppose  we  fix  it  at  two  and  a  half 
pints.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  add  sugar  and  yeast,  and 
digest  seven  weeks;  then  place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes 
a  syrup.  The  supposition  is  very  natural,  that  the  evaporation 
requisite  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  even  a  thin  syrup,  would 
certainly  reduce  it  from  two  and  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  pints,  If 
this  reasoning  is  correct,  the  formula  proposes  a  preparation  repre- 
senting four  ounces  of  opium  to  each  pint,  supposing  the  opium  to 
be  exhausted  by  the  treatment.  In  addition  to  this  probable  result, 
I  believe  the  original  formula  stated  that  one  drop  was  equal  to 
three  drops  of  laudanum,  and  this  certainly  has  been  the  popular 
idea  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  medicine  ;  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  there  are  many  physicians  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  of  the  actual  difference  ex- 
isting between  the  present  strength  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  that 
formerly  made ;  and  under  the  impression  that  the  preparation 
continues  to  be  the  Black  Drop  of  old,  they  prescribe  it  accordingly 
and  are  frequently  disappointed  in  not  realizing  the  full  effects  of 
the  remedy. 

Entertaining  these  views  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  our 
forthcoming  national  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia will  consider  this  as  well  as  many  other  formulae  worthy  of 
their  notice,  so  that  each  pint  of  the  Acetum  opii  may  represent 
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three  ounces  and  three  quarters  opium,  instead  of  two  and  a  half 
ounces,  as  at  present. 

Having  had  occasion  recently  to  prepare  the  article,  and  desirous 
of  completing  it  in  a  short  period  of  time,  I  was  induced  to  adopt 
some  expedient  by  which  the  process  of  displacement  could  be 
effectively  applied  in  accordance  with  my  usual  method,  without 
macerating.  The  gummy  nature  of  opium  being  the  obstacle  in 
the  way,  my  first  object  was  to  find  some  substance  to  mingle  with 
the  ingredients,  that,  while  it  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
compound,  would  answer  the  desired  purpose  of  properly  dividing 
the  opium  so  as  to  be  completely  acted  upon  in  all  its  parts,  by  the 
menstruum.  The  Aromatics  prescribed  in  the  formula,  to  a  certain 
extent  accomplish  this  object,  but  something  is  needed  in  a  larger 
proportion  to  thoroughly  answer  the  end  in  view.  Sand  which  in 
many  cases  is  recommended,  I  have  never  found  to  answer  a  good 
purpose.  It  so  happened  in  this  instance  that  I  had  on  hand  a  lot 
of  powdered  Poppy  Capsules  designed  for  the  preparation  of 
"  Syrup.  Papav."  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  effectually 
meet  my  wants,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  I  was  also  induced 
to  substitute  glycerin  for  sugar,  not  from  any  positive  knowledge 
that  any  advantage  would  arise  by  so  doing,  but  under  an  impression 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  preventing,  partially  at  least,  the 
deposition  which  occurs  in  this  preparation  of  opium  after  standing 
some  time,  no  matter  how  nicely  it  may  have  been  filtered  from  the 
dregs  in  the  first  instance.  In  accordance  with  these  ideas  I  devised 
the  following  formula,  the  result  of  which,  together  with  the  residue. 
I  exhibit  samples  to  this  meeting. 

Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  four  ounces, 
Nutmeg,  in  powder,  six  drachms, 
Saffron,  in  powder,  two  drachms, 
Poppy  Capsules,  in  powder,  two  ounces, 
Glycerin,  three  fluid  ounces, 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
Mix  the  powders  intimately,  and  distribute  over  the  mixture  1| 
ounces  of  the  diluted  Acetic  Acid  and  by  means  of  the  hands  rub 
it  into  the  powder  so  as  to  dampen  it  uniformly ;  then  pack  mode- 
rately in  a  suitable  displacer;  and  having  placed  over  the  surface 
a  piece  of  perforated  filtering  paper  pour  on  diluted  Acetic  Acid 
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and  when  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  liquid  shall  have  passed,  put  it 
aside ;  continue  the  percolation  till  the  fluid  which  passes  is  com- 
paratively free  from  taste  ;  evaporate  this  latter  portion  of  liquid  in 
a  water  bath  to  four  fluid  ounces,  to  which  add  one  half  fluid  ounce 
of  acetic  acid,  and  mix  this  with  the  ten  ounces  first  obtained  : 
then  add  the  glycerin  and  filter.  The  product  should  measure 
seventeen  fluid  ounces. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  process  consist  in  the  prepa- 
ration retaining  its  full  aromatic  properties,  and  the  economy  of  time, 
it  having  only  required  a  little  over  two  hours  to  procure  the  first 
ten  ounces  of  liquid,  which  contained  the  bulk  of  the  active  portion 
of  the  compound,  and  but  twelve  hours  for  the  entire  completion 
of  the  preparation,  including  some  two  or  three  hours  loss,  so  that 
virtually  it  was,  and  can  be,  prepared  in  about  eight  or  nine  hours.—- 
Ibid. 


DISTILLATION  OF  PEAT,  BROWN  COAL,  &c. 
By  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

Since  1847,  Dr.  Vohl  has  been  engaged  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  volatile  oils,  paraffin,  asphalt,  and 
creosote  may  be  obtained  from  the  tar  produced  by  destructive 
distillation  of  bituminous  minerals.  These  experiments  have 
all  been  made  with  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  of  peat,  &c,  in 
order  that  the  results  might  have  a  technical  value,  and  serve 
as  a  guide  for  conducting  operations  on  a  working  scale.  Smaller 
experiments  made  with  a  few  pounds  of  material  are  likely 
to  lead  to  error,  and  are  therefore  valueless  as  regards  the  work- 
ing of  a  factory,  from  furnishing  scarcely  an  approximative  ba- 
sis for  judging  of  the  value  of  any  particular  material.  More- 
over, the  phenomena  presented  in  large  experiments  differ  some- 
what from  those  recognizable  in  other  cases,  and  hence  facts  of 
importance  as  to  the  working  on  a  large  scale  may  be  overlooked. 

Among  other  materials  that  have  been  examined  is  the  Ha- 
noverian peat,  which  is  tolerably  hard,  and  contains  but  few 
root  fibres.  Its  color  is  dirty  brown,  density  small,  and  the 
amount  of  ash  also  small. 

Successive  quantities  of  this  peat  were  distilled  in  an  iron  re- 
tort similar  to  those  used  for  making  gas,  three  feet  long,  one 
foot  wide,  and  ten  inches  high.    The  discharge  pipe  was  four 
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inches  diameter,  and  the  retort  was  closed  by  an  iron  plate,  co- 
vered with  clay  and  fixed  by  a  screw.  The  discharge  pipe  of 
the  retort  was  six  inches  long  and  somewhat  inclined.  This  pipe 
was  covered  with  packing  cloth,  kept  moist  during  the  distilla- 
tion, and  was  connected  with  two  two-necked  cylindrical  vessels 
of  sheet  iron  cooled  in  the  same  way  as  the  discharge  pipe. 

By  this  means  the  gas  was  separated  from  the  condensible 
products,  and  was  then  passed  through  some  twenty  feet  of  con- 
densing pipes  before  being  collected  in  the  gasometer. 

After  charging  a  retort,  the  distillation  was  commenced  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  first  instance,  and  terminated  at  a  red  heat. 
At  first,  large  quantities  of  water-vapor  were  disengaged,  to- 
gether with  a  little  empyreumatic  oil,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  mechanically  combined  water  was  separated, 
and  after  the  temperature  had  been  raised  to  dull  redness,  that 
a  copious  evolution  of  vapor  took  place,  which,  when  condensed, 
flowed  in  a  thin  stream  into  the  receiver. 

The  gas  that  appeared  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation 
was  not  combustible ;  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid.  Af- 
terwards, at  a  higher  temperature,  it  became  combustible,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  clear  flame,  and  afterwards  with  a  pale  blue 
flame,  being  in  fact  then  carbonic  oxide. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  produced  in  such  large 
amount  in  the  distillation  of  brown  coal,  &c,  does  not  appear 
among  the  distillation  products  of  peat ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  a  sensible  amount  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  was  dis- 
engaged. 

The  volatile  liquid  products  of  distillation  collected  in  the 
several  condensation  vessels  were  mixed  together.  The  tar,  be- 
ing of  less  density  than  the  water  liquid,  was  separated  with 
great  ease  by  means  of  a  funnel.  According  to  the  way  in  which 
the  distillation  is  managed,  this  tar  has  a  density  of  from  0.870 
to  0.895. 

The  Hanoverian  peat  was  found  to  yield  on  the  average — 

Tar,   9.0630 

Ammoniacal  water,  .  .  .  40.0000 
Charcoal,  ....  35.3120 

Gas  and  loss,        ....  15.6250 

100.0000 
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The  carbonaceous  residue  presented  the  original  form  of  the 
peat,  but  its  volume  was  reduced  about  one- eighth.  It  was  of  a 
dark  color,  and  burnt  like  good  wood  charcoal  without  giving  off 
any  odor.  It  left  a  small  quantity  of  ash,  somewhat  yellow, 
from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  This  charcoal  bore  a  blast 
tolerably  well,  and  might  therefore,  be  of  use  for  metallurgical 
purposes. 

The  tar,  after  being  deprived  of  water,  was  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  the  several  products  treated  with  alkalies  and 
acids  for  the  purpose  of  purification,  and  then  again  distilled  by 
means  of  steam.  In  this  way  there  were  obtained,  besides  pa- 
raffin and  asphalt,  two  different  oils  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  creosote  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  watery  liquid  yielded  a  considerable  amount  of  acetic 
acid  and  ammonia,  as  well  as  butyric  and  metacetonic  acid. 
The  per-centage  amount  of  these  products  from  the  tar  were — - 
Light  oil,  sp.  gr.  0.830       .        .  19.457 
Heavy  oil,    «    0.870     .        .        .  19.547 
Asphalt,  ....  17.194 

Paraffin,  3.316 

Creosote  and  loss,       .        .        .  40.486 


100.000 

The  light  oil  was  a  clear,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  not  un- 
pleasant odor.  It  was  quite  free  from  creosote,  and  consequently 
did  not  become  brown  by  absorption  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  perfectly  volatile.  As  a  solvent,  it  was 
remarkably  efficacious  upon  resin,  fat,  and  caoutchouc,  leaving 
these  substances  again  on  evaporation,  without  any  smell.  This 
oil  was  free  from  oxygen,  and  was  found  to  have  a  composition 
similar  to  elayl  gas.  When  lighted,  it  burnt  with  a  smoky 
flame  and  considerable  light.  In  lamps  of  suitable  construction, 
it  burnt  without  charring  the  wick,  which  required  cutting  only 
every  third  day.  The  charring  of  the  wick  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
presence  of  creosote  in  the  oil. 

The  nitro-compound  of  this  oil  is  analagous  to  nitro-benzol, 
and  like  it,  may  be  substituted  for  bitter-almond  oil  in  perfuming 
soap,  &c. 

The  heavy  oil  was  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color,  had  little 
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smell,  and  was  less  volatile  than  the  former  oil.  It  could  be 
burnt  in  lamps,  and  gave  a  better  light  than  the  light  oil.  How- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  trim  the  wicks  after  some  eight  hours. 
This  oil  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  preparing  gas. 

When  this  oil  is  mixed  with  fat  or  resinous  soap,  it  furnishes 
an  excellent  lubricating  material,  that  does  not  solidify  in  win- 
ter or  by  exposure  to  air. 

The  asphalt  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  tar  has  a  fine 
black  color,  and  may  be  used  for  making  black  varnish  or  lamp 
black. 

The  paraffin  obtained  from  peat  tar  is  very  hard  and  translu- 
cent, and  is  well  adapted  for  making  candles.  The  amount  of 
paraffin  yielded  by  peat  is  twice  as  great  as  that  from  leaf-slate, 
and  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  from  the  brown  coal,  or  lignite, 
of  Aschers-leben.  It  may  be  mixed  with  some  ten  per  cent,  of 
stearin  without  injury. 

The  charcoal  produced  in  the  distillation  of  peat  may  be  used 
as  fuel  in  the  works,  and  the  ash  may  be  servicable  as  manure. 

The  ammoniacal  water  would  of  couse  be  treated  in  the  usual 
manner,  so  as  to  obtain  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  gas  given  oif  in  the  distillation  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  heating  the  rectifying  apparatus,  and  when  purified  with 
hydrate  of  lime  it  is  a  good  illuminating  gas.  Four  retorts  yield 
as  much  gas  as  is  requisite  for  working  a  fifth  retort,  when  used 
as  fuel  with  proper  precautions. 

The  creosote  yielded  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  contains 
from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  pure  creosote  and  carbolic  acid.  It 
is  an  excellent  material  for  impregnating  wood  to  be  used  in  ship 
building,  railway  sleepers,  &c,  and  it  may  be  employed  in  mak- 
ing lamp-black.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  the 
disagreeable  smell  of  the  oils  obtained  from  peat  tar  is  due. 
Some  of  the  oils  occurring  in  commerce  contain  from  six  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  creosote,  and  consequently  become  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  treatment  of  the  oils  distilled  from  the  tar  is  very  simple. 
By  the  fractional  distillation  there  are  obtained  a  portion  of  oil 
that  remains  liquid,  and  another  portion  that  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing. The  former  is  mixed  with  caustic  alkalij  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  creosote  and  any  other  substances  of  an  acid  cha- 
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racter  that  would  interfere  with  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. 
By  this  means  the  oil  is  rendered  nearly  colorless,  and  freed  from 
a  strong  penetrating  odor.  After  decanting  off  the  oil  from  the 
alkaline  liquid,  it  is  mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  leaden  vessel.  Considerable  elevation  of  temperature  takes 
place,  and  after  a  while  the  oil  is  run  off  into  a  vessel  from  which 
it  is  distilled  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam,  after  any  adhering 
acid  has  been  neutralized  by  caustic  alkali. 

The  oil  thus  obtained  is  clear,  colorless,  free  from  creosote, 
and  without  unpleasant  smell.  That  which  remains  in  the  dis- 
tillation vessel  is  fit  for  lubricating  purposes,  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  further  treatment. 

The  paraffin  oil  is  in  like  manner  treated  with  alkali  and  acid, 
and  distilled  by  steam.  The  residual  paraffin  mass  is  placed  upon 
a  strainer  connected  with  a  suction  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
vessel  of  water,  with  a  discharge  pipe  thirty-two  feet  long  at  the 
bottom,  dipping  under  water  at  a  much  lower  level,  and  furnished 
with  a  cock.  By  discharging  the  water,  the  paraffin  is  left  upon 
the  strainer  as  a  pearly  white  dry  mass,  without  smell.  In  or- 
der to  separate  any  remaining  trace  of  oil,  it  may  be  melted, 
mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  the  white  oil,  and  after  the  mixture 
has  been  cooled,  the  liquid  portion  may  be  separated  by  pressure. 
London  JPharm.  Jour.,  Sept.  1858. 


CINCHONA  BARK  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Hr.  Karsten  states  that,  by  numerous  comparative  analyses  of 
the  yellow  bark  of  Cinchona  lancifolia,  Mut,  as  well  as  grey  Loxa 
bark,  0.  corynibosa  made  upon  the  spot,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  amount  of  organic  bases  in  the  bark  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variations,  according  to  the  place  where  the  trees 
grow,  and  that  this  is  probably  more  the  result  of  differences  of 
climate  than  of  soil.  The  bark  of  0.  lancifolia,  which,  on  the 
average,  yields  2.5  per  cent,  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  from  1  to  1.5 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  often  yields  neither  alkaloid, 
and  sometimes  yields  4.5  per  cent.  The  bark  of  young  branches  of 
Q.  lancifolia  was  found  not  to  yield  any  alkaloid,  although  the 
bark  of  the  stem  yielded  1.25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
0.25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 
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Hr.  Karsten  considers  that  the  quinine  produced  in  plants  is 
again  absorbed  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  when  the  supply  of 
nutriment  to  the  plant  is  cut  off  or  diminished.  Thus  the  bark 
of  a  tree  which  yielded  3.5  per  cent,  sulphate  of  quinine  when 
fresh  felled,  yielded  only  3  per  cent,  after  it  had  been  kept  six 
months,  during  which  time  the  bark  of  the  tree  remained  upon 
it  perfectly  fresh. 

The  conditions  that  are  considered  by  H.  Karsten  as  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  organic  bases  in 
cinchona  bark,  are  constant  uniformity  of  climate,  with  alter- 
nating cloudy,  sunny,  and  rainy  weather,  while  those  species 
that  grow  in  variable  climates,  with  intermittent  periods  of  vege- 
tation, furnish  bark  that  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  alkaloids. 
— Ibid. 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  ALKALOIDS  OF  NUX  VOMICA, 
By  M.  Schutzenberger. 

M.  Desnoix  discovered  some  years  ago  in  nux  vomica  a  new 
base,  igasuria,  which  differs  from  brucia  by  its  greater  solubility 
in  water.  But  he  published  no  analysis  to  establish  its  compo- 
sition and  its  equivalent.  I  have  in  my  possession  several  speci- 
mens of  igasuria  which  were  sold  to  me  as  brucia.  I  wished  to 
profit  by  this  opportunity  to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  after 
three  estimations  I  perceived  from  the  difference  in  the  results 
that  my  product  was  not  homogeneous. 

Indeed,  in  treating  my  specimens  with  warm  water,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  separate  nine  new  alkaloids,  differing  in  their 
composition,  and  the  separation  of  which  may  be  effected  by 
turning  to  account  their  difference  of  solubility  in  warm  water 
and  the  time  which  they  require  for  crystallizing  during  the 
cooling  of  the  liquor.  It  is  probable  that  by  continuing  my 
researches,  I  should  have  obtained  a  still  greater  number  of 
distinct  bodies.  In  order  to  establish  to  a  certainty  the  exist- 
ence of  each  of  these  bases,  they  were  all  analyzed  twice,  and 
the  second  analysis  was  made  with  a  product  recrystallized  after 
the  first. 

The  concordance  of  the  two  results  proved  to  me  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  the  matter. 
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These  bases  were  all  colorless,  and  of  a  very  bitter  and  per- 
sistent taste.  Their  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  almost  as 
energetic  as  that  of  strychnia.  They  are  all  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  in  very  different  degrees.  They  crystallize  in  trans- 
parent needles  or  in  pearly  tufts,  which  are  sometimes  very 
bulky.  Nitric  acid  colors  them  red,  like  brucia.  They  all  con- 
tain water  of  crystallization  (6  or  8  equivalents,)  eliminable  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  None  fuse  in  their  own  water,  but  some  are 
softened.  Two  of  them  may  affect  the  resinous  state  ;  this  state 
is  not  stable. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  these  bases,  which  I  shall  call 
igasurias,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h  and  i. 

Strychnia      ....  C42H22N204. 
Brucia  ....  C46H26N204+8Aq. 

a.  C44H26N20  8-j-6Aq  very  sparingly  soluble. 

b.  C36H24N2On+5Aq  sparingly  soluble. 

c.  C36H24N20  8+6Aq  very  soluble. 

d.  C34H32N2016+6Aq  very  soluble. 

e.  C36H26N20  8J_6Aq 

/.    C42H20N2O  8-f6Aq  very  soluble. 

g.  C42H36N2012+6Aq  very  sparingly  soluble. 

h.  C42H26N2C12+6Aq  very  soluble. 

i.  C4oH26N2Ou+6Aq  very  soluble. 

These  bases  resemble  brucia  in  their  characters,  with  the 
exception  of  their  greater  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  products  of  the  successive  trans- 
formation of  the  latter  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the 
vital  forces.—  London  Che?nist,  Aug.  1858,  from  Oomptes  Ben- 
dus. 


CHARCOAL  PAPER  FOR  FILTERING  AND  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  FOOD. 

Messrs.  Pichot  and  Malapert  have  succeeded  in  preparing 
paper  containing  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  powdered  ani- 
mal charcoal,  previously  purified  by  acid.  The  charcoal  is 
either  mixed  with  the  whole  pulp,  or,  in  making  the  paper,  is 
inserted  between  the  layers  of  pulp,  so  as  to  form  an  intermedi- 
ate layer  in  the  paper. 
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As  the  mixture  of  charcoal  with  the  pulp  lessens  the  strength 
of  the  paper,  this  objection  must  be  removed  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  gauze  in  each  sheet  of  paper,  or  only  in  the  centre  of 
each  sheet  when  they  are  required  to  be  used  as  filters,  so  as  to 
strengthen  that  part  which  forms  the  point  of  the  filter. 

The  pulp  for  this  paper  may  be  made  of  hemp,  linen  or  cotton 
rags,  and,  for  especial  purposes,  woollen  or  silk  rags  may  be 
used.  All  the  materials  are  purified  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out the  aid  of  soap  or  alkaline  substances,  and  with  water  as 
free  as  possible  from  earthy  salts.  The  paper  is  made  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses,  and  may  be  used  for  wrapping  fish,  game  and 
flesh  that  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distance. — London  Pharm.  Journal, 
Aug.,  1858. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  STARCH  SUGAR  AS  A  REDUCING 
AGENT  FOR  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

By  Prof.  Rudolph  Bosttger,  of  Frankfort. 
Translated  by  Charles  Caspari. 

According  to  my  observations,  there  does  not  exist  a  plainer, 
cleaner,  and  more  effective  agent  for  the  reduction  of  chloride 
of  silver,  as  well  as  for  all  those  silver  salts  soluble  or  nonsolu- 
ble  in  water,  than  starch  sugar  under  the  subagency  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  caustic  soda,  and  caustic  potash. 

Take  a  sufficient  quantity  (about  two  parts)  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  water,  and  mix  in  a  porcelain  dish 
with  one  part  of  freshly  precipitated  and  perfectly  edulcorated 
chloride  of  silver ;  then  add  a  quantity  of  starch  sugar,  equal 
in  weight  to  that  of  the  chloride  of  silver  ;  heat  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  process  of  reduction,  even  with  large  quantities  of 
chloride  of  silver.  After  this  process,  the  reduced  silver  will 
appear  as  a  very  fine  dark  gray  powder,  which,  on  account  of  its 
heaviness,  can  easily  be  purified  by  merely  pouring  distilled 
water  on  it  and  then  stirring  well.  When  ignited  in  a  dry  state, 
it  will  appear  as  a  loosely  coherent,  delicate  dim  white  spongy 
mass  of  the  most  perfect  purity.  Even  when  large  quantities 
of  chloride  of  silver  are  to  be  reduced,  this  method — on  account 
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of  its  cheapness,  elegance,  and  safeness — will  prove  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  all  other  processes  hitherto  in  use.  The  same  process 
might  be  resorted  to  in  reducing  chloride  of  platina  and  the 
salts  of  copper. — Journ.  and  Trans.  Maryland  College  Pharm. 
Sept.  1758. 


ON  COLLODION. 
By  A.  P.  Sharp. 

As  this  article  has  become  quite  an  important  one,  not  only  to 
the  pharmaceutist  and  surgeon,  but  in  the  beautiful  art  of  Pho- 
tography— which  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  many  scien- 
tific men  of  both  continents,  to  further  develope  the  mysterious 
power  of  that  imponderable  agent,  light — much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  many  formulae  given  for  its  preparation :  but  after  a 
careful  trial  of  a  great  portion  of  those  I  have  seen,  I  have  fal- 
len back  upon  the  one  I  have  successfully  used  for  several 
years,  and  now  propose  to  the  members  of  the  College,  at  the 
same  time  naming  its  advantage  over  most  of  the  other  plans 
recommended. 

It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  acid  process  a  very  strong 
nitric  acid  from  1.420  to  1.500  is  one  of  the  requisites  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  good  article  of  cotton  soluble  in  ether.  The 
objection  I  have  to  this  mode,  is  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  acid  of  the  proper  sp.  gr.,  as  the  commercial  article  seldom 
exceeds  1.400.  Again,  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  where 
nitrate  of  potassa  is  the  agent  for  obtaining  the  three  atoms  of 
nitric  acid,  I  must  say  I  have  never  succeeded  satisfactorily  in 
obtaining  a  soluble  cotton,  there  always  being  a  considerable 
sediment  upon  standing  a  few  hours ;  and  further,  the  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  offer  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  my  mind ;  hence  I  have  endeavored  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  which,  in  a  measure,  I  think  I  have  by  the  following 
process : — 

Take  of  Nitric  Acid,  1.40,  8  fluid  ounces, 

Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial),     -       16    "  « 
Nitrate  Potassa,  4  ounces, 

Finely  Carded  Cotton,      -  1  « 
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Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  potassa  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  then  add 
the  sulphuric  acid  ;  mix  well  together,  and,  while  warm,  im- 
merse the  cotton  three  minutes ;  transfer  to  a  basin  of  water, 
and  wash  well  until  all  traces  of  acid  disappear ;  dry  in  the 
open  air,  and  dissolve  in  thirty  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of 
twenty-five  parts  of  ether  and  five  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent. 

The  advantages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  simply  these  :  the 
acid  being  1.40  can  always  be  obtained,  (being  about  the  sp.  gr. 
of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid) ;  the  easy  immersion  of  the  cot- 
ton ;  having  avoided  the  excessive  quantity  of  potassa  and  an 
entire  absence  of  the  noxious  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which, 
by  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  have  often  ruined  my 
cotton. — Ibid. 


ON  THE  MYRONATE  OF  POTASSA  IN  BLACK  MUSTARD-SEED. 
By  Dr.  S.  von  Thielau, 

The  author  being  desirous  of  studying  the  properties  of  myro- 
sine  and  myronic  acid,  followed  Bussy's  directions  for  obtaining 
these  substances,  as  published  by  him,  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
1840,  xxvi.,  39  ;  his  results,  however,  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
those  of  Bussy,  that  most  of  the  statements  of  the  latter  are  con- 
tradicted.   Yet  the  following  were  found  correct : 

1.  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  black  mus- 
tard generates  with  white  mustard  sulphocyanuret  of  allyl,  oil  of 
mustard  :— the  result  is  the  same,  whether  the  white  mustard  in  sub- 
stance, its  aqueous  infusion,  or  the  impure  myrosine  is  used. 

2.  Neither  yeast,  synaptase,  nor  any  other  ferment,  (myrosine  ex- 
cepted,) is  able  to  produce  the  oil  of  mustard  with  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  the  black  seed. 

3.  The  extract  is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  if  it  is  kept  at  a  temperature  above  100Q  C,  (212°  F.,) 
after  some  time  no  oil  is  generated  on  the  addition  of  white  mustard. 

The  author  experimented  with  25  lbs.  of  black  mustard-seed  which 
was  ground,  the  fixed  oil  expressed,  and  then  exhausted  with  86 
per  cent,  alcohol,  at  first  at  ordinary  temperature,  afterwards  at68Q 
C,  (154°  F.  ;)  the  alcohol  was  regained  by  careful  distillation,  and 
one  pound  of  syrup  was  obtained,  which  was  so  stiff  as  not  to  move 
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even  on  inverting  the  vessel  ;  it  had  to  be  heated  to  70°  C. 
(153°  F.)  before  it  could  be  poured  out. 

The  residue  of  the  mustard  was  extracted  with  water  at  80°  C. 
(176Q  F.)  the  water  distilled  off,  but  no  crystals  of  myronate  of  pot- 
assa  were  obtained,  though  Bussy  alleges  the  presence  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  this  salt  in  the  above  infusion ;  with  white  mus- 
tard not  a  trace  of  essential  oil  was  produced. 

The  alcoholic  extract  is  insoluble  in  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
a  mixture  of  both,  but  dissolves  in  warm  water ;  the  solution  was 
intensely  bitter,  and  easily  generated  the  ethereal  oil  with  white 
mustard,  but,  contrary  to  Bussy,  it  would  not  crystallize.  , 

On  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
a  considerable  white  crystalline  precipitate  occurred,  which  proved 
to  be  pure  sulphate  of  potassa. 

The  solution  was  treated  with  yeast  to  destroy  the  sugar,  with 
acetate  of  lead  to  remove  sulphuric  and  gallic  acids  (the  latter  a 
product  of  decomposition  of  tannic  acid  during  the  manipulations), 
with  animal  charcoal,  albumen,  and  alumina,  to  remove  coloring 
matter,  but  the  latter  experiments  were  of  no  avail ;  all  these  treat- 
ments had  not  destroyed  the  fermentable  body,  but  it  would  not 
crystallize.  Chlorine  and  perchloride  of  tin  did  not  decolorize,  but 
destroyed  the  extract :  wolframate  (tungstate)  of  soda  and  muria- 
tic acid  did  both.  Tannic  acid  afterwards  precipitated  a  resinous 
and  a  glutinous  body,  but  the  syrup  retained  its  color  and  would  not 
crystallize. 

Caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  in  large  quantities,  the  salts 
of  the  heavy  metallic  oxides,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric 
acids,  as  well  as  phosphoro-molybdic,  tartaric,  oxalic,  acetic  and 
formic  acids  destroy  the  property  of  forming  oil  of  mustard,  which 
re-appears  on  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  with  potassa. 

The  ashes  contained  much  sulphate  of  potassa  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  some  iron,  silicic  acid,  traces  of  muria- 
tic acid,  but  no  carbonic  acid. 

The  author  says,  Bussy  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the 
essential  oil  of  mustard  to  be  the  production  of  fermentation,  but 
declares  the  existence  of  myronic  acid  to  be  fabulous. — (Wittstein's 
Vierteljahresschrift,  vii.  161-170.)  J.  M.  M. 
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ON  BUIGNET'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINA- 
TION OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 
By  A.  Ferrein. 

The  Bulletin  General  deTherapie,  1858,  Janv.  15,  publishes  this 
volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which 
is  founded  on  the  peculiarity  of  two  copper  compounds,  the  double- 
salt  of  cyanide  of  copper  and  ammonium  being  colorless,  while  the 
sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia  is  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

Accordingly,  if  a  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  is  oversatu- 
rated  with  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  of  known 
strength  added  until  the  blue  color  becomes  permanent,  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  has  been  just  sufficient  for  the  reaction  with  the 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  thus  indicates  twice  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

M.  Ferrein  dissolved  2.308  grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  (1  equiv. 
CuO,S03  +5HO,)  in  100  CC.  water,  which  just  suffice  for  the  de- 
composition of  1.000  grm.  or  a  double  equivalent  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  according  to  the  following  calculation  : 

2x27;  124.6  =  1000:  2308. 

On  examining  a  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5.78 i  grm.  of  it 
required  4.8  CC  of  the  copper  solution,  corresponding  with  0.048 
grm.  HCy,  or  0.830  per  cent,  while  by  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, the  above  quantity  of  medicinal  acid  furnished  0.046  grm.,  or 
0.795  per  cent.  HCy. 

The  results  being  so  nearly  alike,  the  author  recommends  the 
above  volumetric  method. —  Wittstein's  Vierteljahresschrift,  vii. 
388-89.  J.  M.  M. 


THE  NATIVE  COUNTRY  OF  THORNAPPLE. 
By  Prof.  v.  Schlechtendal. 

The  author  in  Botan.  Zeitung,  1856,  849,  states,  that  Datura 
strammonium  is  a  native  of  southern  Russia,  where  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  southern 
Siberia.  Older  botanical  works  do  not  mention  the  thornapple 
growing  wild  in  Europe,  but  several  authors  refer  to  it  as  a  garden- 
plant,  and  Clusius  states  positively  that  its  seeds  were  first  brought 
to  Innsbruck  and  Vienna  in  1583,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
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plant  was  grown  in  many  gardens.  By  authors  of  that  time  it  was 
called  Tatula  Turcarum. 

But  Datura  tatula  L.,  is  a  native  of  America,  particularly,  of 
the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone,  while  the  home  of  Datura 
metel,  L.,  is  in  the  East  Indies,  where,  according  to  Roxburgh,  it  is 
very  common.  Schlechtendal  thinks  this  fact  has  been  known  even 
to  the  ancient  Greeks—  Wittst.  Viertelj.  vii.,  137.       J.  M.  M. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LEAVES  OF  POISON-OAK  (RHUS 
TOXICODENDRON.) 

By  Dr.  Joseph  Khittel. 

The  author  obtained  the  material  for  his  investigation  from 
the  botanic  garden  in  Munich.  37  J  oz.  of  the  fresh  mature 
leaves,  after  careful  drying  in  the  shade,  lost  28  oz. ;  the  re- 
maining 9|  oz.  were  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder. 

The  fresh  juice  has  an  insipid,  afterwards  bitterish  taste,  and 
an  acid  reaction ;  by  boiling,  much  albumen  is  coagulated,  and 
the  liquid  has  now  a  sweetish  taste,  similar  to  asparagin,  and  a 
greyish  brown  color,  which  ammonia  changes  to  a  golden  yellow, 
without  rendering  it  turbid. 

I.  1000  grs.  of  the  powder  were  digested  and  exhausted 
by  pure  sulphuric  ether ;  it  lost  a  little  over  100  grs.,  and  was  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  green  color.  The  greater  part  of  the  ether 
was  regained  by  distillation,  the  remaining  liquid  evaporated  with 
water  until  all  the  ether  had  been  driven  off,  when  it  was  filtered 
and  well  washed.  The  clear  filtrate,  on  standing  for  two  days, 
separated  a  greenish  powder ;  it  was  evaporated,  re-dissolved  in 
water,  filtered,  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  together 
with  the  coloring  matter,  precipitated  by  a  few  drops  of  acetate 
of  lead.  The  filtrate  was  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead ;  the  yellow  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered  liquid  was  of  a  faint, 
bitter  taste,  and  reacted  slightly  acid.  Sesquichloride  of  iron 
caused  a  dark  green  coloration  and  precipitate ;  tartar  emetic 
produced  a  deep  yellow  color,  but  no  precipitate ;  glue  rendered 
it  slightly  opaque.  It  was  a  tannic  acid,  but  contained  neither 
citric  nor  malic  acid. 
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The  yellow  lead  precipitate  was  analyzed,  and  found  to  be  a 
tannate  of  lead  of  the  formula  2PbO  +  C18  H14  013. 

The  filtrate  from  the  last  precipitate,  on  nearly  neutralizing 
it  with  ammonia,  threw  down  a  body  of  a  paler  yellow  color 
than  the  previous;  it  contained  68.85  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead; 
but  the  elementary  analysis  could  not  be  made,  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  of  the  material. 

The  last  filtrate  was  entirely  colorless ;  it  was  not  precipitated 
by  subacetate  of  lead,  but  rendered  slightly  turbid  by  ammonia 
in  excess ;  after  being  freed  from  lead,  it  was  evaporated  in  a 
water- bath,  when  it  acquired  a  deep  brown  color  ;  no  sugar  could 
be  detected,  the  organic  matter  must  come  under  the  head  of 
extractive  matter. 

The  greenish  powder  obtained  as  above,  from  the  first  aqueous 
solution,  melted  on  the  application  of  heat  to  a  yellow  liquid, 
was  then  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  an  aromatic  odor  and 
acid  fumes,  and  burned  without  residue.  It  was  easily  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  the 
solutions  were  of  neutral  reaction  and  precipitated  white  by 
acetate  of  lead.  The  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  de- 
composed on  standing,  but  no  sugar  could  be  detected.  The 
powder  contained  no  nitrogen. 

The  residue  of  the  aqueous  treatment  of  the  ethereal  extract 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  wax  and  fat  colored  by  chlorophyll. 

II.  The  residue  of  the  treatment  with  ether  was  exhausted  by 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  treated  with  water  as  above,  about 
150  grs.  was  thus  taken  up.  Water  left  a  waxy  matter  behind 
with  traces  of  chlorophyll.  The  aqueous  solution  contained  the 
above  tannic  acid,  producing  with  acetate  of  lead  the  same  yel- 
low precipitate  2PbO,  C18  H14  013.  In  the  filtrate,  Trommer's 
test  indicated  the  presence  of  sugar. 

III.  Cold  water  was  now  used  for  exhausting  the  residue  of 
the  leaves.  After  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  the  yellowish 
liquid  filtered  clear ;  was  of  an  insipid,  sweetish  taste,  of  an  acid 
reaction  on  litmus  paper,  acquired  a  golden  yellow  color  by 
ammonia,  a  slight  greenish  coloration  by  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  a  dirty  yellow  turbidity  by  acetate  of  lead,  which  was 
partly  dissolved  by  acetic  acid. 

In  the  watery  decoction  of  the  residuary  substance,  the  faint 
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blue  coloration  produced  by  tincture  of  iodine  proved  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  starch. 

IV.  The  remaining  substance  was  now  subjected  to  the  treat- 
ment at  a  moderate  temperature  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  after  exhaustion  the  leaves  had  now  lost  nearly  one-half 
their  original  weight.  The  solution  assumed  a  darker  color  on 
being  oversaturated  with  ammonia,  it  partly  gelatinized  (pectin) 
and  separated  a  white  powder,  which  proved  to  be  oxalate  of 
lime. 

V.  Not  having  detected  by  the  analysis  any  substance  to 
which  the  poisonous  qualities  of  poison-oak  might  be  attributed, 
the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments,  which  showed  a  volatile 
alkaloid  to  be  the  poisonous  constituent ;  it  was  obtained  by  the 
following  process : 

3  oz.  of  the  powdered  leaves  were  infused  with  hot  distilled 
water,  after  three  days  strained,  expressed,  the  liquid  evapo- 
rated to  3  oz.,  and  with  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa  carefully 
distilled  to  one-half.  The  clear  colorless  distillate  had  an  alka- 
line reaction  and  an  odor  resembling  henbane  or  hemlock.  It 
was  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  and  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  left 
sulphate  of  ammonia  behind ;  the  solution  was  evaporated 
spontaneously,  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  the  alkaline  dis- 
tillate neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  precipitate 
could  now  be  obtained  with  chloride  of  platinum.  Want  of 
material  prevented  further  experiments. 

By  the  foregoing  analysis  the  leaves  of  Rhus  toxicodendron 
were  proved  to  contain  chlorophyll,  wax,  fat,  resin,  sugar, 
albumen,  gum,  pectin,  starch,  tannin  producing  a  green  color 
with  iron-salts,  oxalic  acid,  a  peculiar  indifferent  body,  and  a 
poisonous  alkaloid.* 

An  analysis  of  the  ashes  was  made,  which  proved  the  presence 
of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
chlorine,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  silicic  and  carbonic  acids. — 
(  WitUteins  Vierteljahresschrift,  vii.,  348-359.)      J.  M.  M. 

*  [Note.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  author  had  given  some 
physiological  evidence  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  alkaloid  substance  ob- 
tained. It  is  quite  interesting  to  hear  that  the  hitherto  intangible  venom  of 
this  plant  has  been  at  last  detected. — Ed.  Am.  Jour.  Phabm.] 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIQUOR  POTASSiE  AND  OTHER  FIXED  CAUS 
TIC  ALKALIES  UPON  THE  THERAPEUTIC  PROPERTIES  OF 
HENBANE,  BELLADONNA,  AND  STRAMONIUM. 

By  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod. 
The  object  of  this  communication  was— 

1.  To  prove  that  the  active  principles  of  the  plants  under  con- 
sideration are  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  the  caustic 
alkalies. 

2.  To  show  the  ratio  which  must  exist  between  the  different 
preparations  of  the  plants  and  the  alkalies  for  the  neutralization  to 
be  perfect. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  time  demanded  for  the  decomposition  to  be 
complete. 

4.  To  illustrate  clinically  the  influence  of  the  alkali  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms,  and  removing  such  when  large  medi- 
cinal doses  of  these  solanaceous  drugs  are  administered. 

Dr.  Garrod,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  these  various  heads, 
brought  under  notice  a  few  points  relating  to  the  nature  of  liquor  pot- 
assse,  and  the  properties  of  some  of  the  officinal  preparations  of 
henbane,  &c,  showing  that  the  former,  although  strongly  caustic, 
still  possessed  but  little  neutralizing  power,  containing  so  small  an 
amount  of  potash — not  more  than  6.7  per  cent.;  and  that  most  of 
the  preparations  of  henbane,  belladonna,  and  stramonium,  as  the  tinc- 
tures and  extracts,  were  strongly  acid  in  reaction,  and  hence,  before 
the  alkali  could  act  upon  the  active  principles  contained  in.  them,  it 
must  first  neutralize  this  acidity,  next  separate  the  alkaloids  from  the 
acids  with  which  they  naturally  are  combined  in  the  plants ;  that 
therefore,  much  more  was  required  (measured  by  the  physiological 
or  therapeutic  strength  of  the  drugs)  to  neutralize  the  galenical 
preparations  than  their  alkaloids,  or  the  active  principles  themselves. 
To  prove  that  the  active  principles  were  absolutely  destroyed  by 
the  alkali,  he  (Dr.  Garrod)  performed  several  experiments  in  the 
following  manner  :— A  solution  of  atropine  was  made  by  dissolving 
it  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  little  spirit,  dividing  the  solution  into 
two  parts,  adding  to  one  some  carbonate  of  potash,  to  the  other  a 
sufficiency  of  liquor  potassse,  and  permitting  both  to  remain  for  some 
hours.  Chloroform  was  afterwards  well  shaken  with  both  solutions, 
and  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  fluid  being  poured  off,  and 
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the  chloroform  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water.  Each  portion 
was  evaporated  spontaneously  in  glass  dishes.  From  the  solution, 
to  which  carbonate  of  potash  had  been  added,  a  gummy  matter  was 
obtained  (soon,  however,  becoming  crystalline,  J  a  solution  of  which 
dilated  the  pupil  intensely ;  and  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  chloride  of  gold  dropped  in,  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful 
plumose  crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  atropine.  From 
the  second  solution,  that  to  which  liquor  potassse  had  been  added,  a 
strong-smelling  substance  was  left,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  chloro- 
form, having  no  power  of  dilating  the  pupil,  and  giving  rise  to  no 
crystallization  with  the  gold  salt.  These  experiments  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  the  absolute  destructive  agency  of  the  caustic  alkali 
upon  the  active  principles.  It  was  also  shown  that  most  other  alka- 
loids, as  morphia,  quinine,  cinchonine,  &c,  were  not  so  destroyed. 
To  show  the  ratio  which  must  exist  between  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  the  plants  and  the  fixed  alkali,  in  order  that  neutralization 
may  be  perfect,  Dr.  Garrod  gave  the  results  of  more  than  sixty  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  a  tabular  form,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  when  atropine  is  acted  upon  by  liquor  potassse,  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  latter  is  so  great,  that  less  than  twenty  minims  are 
required  to  neutralize  one  grain  of  the  former,  and  that  probably 
pure  potash  will  destroy  its  own  weight  of  atropine.  That  when 
belladonna  preparations  are  employed,  the  power  of  the  potash  be- 
comes weakened,1  from  the  causes  above  alluded  to— namely,  the 
natural  acidity  of  the  drugs,  and  the  necessity  of  first  displacing  the 
alkaloid  from  the  acid  with  which  it  is  combined;  still,  however,  it 
was  shown  by  the  table  that  fifteen  minims  of  liquor  potassse  will 
destroy  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  that  twenty-five  minims 
are  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  change  in  five  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract ;  at  once  demonstrating  that  quantities  very  greatly  beyond  the 
medicinal  doses  of  these  drugs— indeed,  even  poisonous  amounts — 
are  rendered  quite  inert  by  very  moderate  addition  of  the  alkaline 
solution.  The  same  was  found  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  daturine 
and  the  preparations  of  stramonium.  Ten  minims  of  liquor  potassse 
will  neutralize  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  thirty  minims 
destroy  nine  grains  of  extract  of  henbane,  although,  when  ten  grains 
are  employed,  dilatation  will  often  ensue  from  a  small  portion  of  the 
extract,  less  than  one  grain  being  left  free  ;  and  it  should  be  ob- 
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served  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of  these  preparations  is  amply 
sufficient  to  induce  the  effect.  Of  course  these  extracts  and  tinc- 
tures are  liable  to  variation  in  strength,  acidity,  &c,  circumstances 
which  must  necessarily  produce  an  alteration  in  the  requisite 
amounts  of  liquor  potassse  required  for  complete  neutralization. 
With  even  the  best  extract,  however,  procured  from  one  of  the  first 
druggists  in  town,  it  was  found  that  nine  grains  were  destroyed  by 
the  above-named  quantity  of  potash.  Nine  grains  of  good  extract 
of  henbane  and  three  fluid  drachms  of  good  tincture  of  the  same 
may  be  considered  as  doses  of  the  drugs  which  few  practitioners 
would  prescribe ;  yet  these  are  destroyed  by  thirty  minims  of  liquor 
potassae,  proving  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  the  proportions  pre- 
scribed in  actual  practice,  a  total  neutralization  of  effect  ensues.  To 
ascertain  the  required  time,  Dr.  Garrod  made  experiments  with  so- 
lutions of  atropine,  and  commenced  the  observation  shortly  after 
the  addition  of  the  potash.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  effect  on 
the  pupil  was  much  diminished,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  ceased 
altogether.  The  influence  of  the  alkali  in  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  symptoms,  and  removing  the  same  when  large  medicinal 
doses  of  these  solanaceous  drugs  are  administered,  was  clinically 
illustrated  by  the  narration  of  several  cases,  in  which,  after  very 
decided  effects  had  been  induced  by  henbane  or  belladonna  prepa- 
rations, the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquor  potassaB  to 
the  draught  (the  patient  continuing  the  other  drugs)  quickly  caused 
the  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  and  again,  other  instances  where 
the  withdrawal  of  the  liquor  potassas  from  a  combination  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  occurrence  of  powerful  symptoms.  From  these  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  Dr.  Garrod  concluded  that  the  liquor 
potassse  possessed  the  peculiar  power  of  destroying  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  henbane,  belladonna,  and  stramonium,  even  when  in  very 
dilute  solutions,  and  that  the  combinations  frequently  prescribed  are 
utterly  incompatible  both  in  a  chemical  and  therapeutical  point  of 
view. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  O'Connor, 

Dr.  Garrod  stated  that  he  had  not  tried  the  effect  of  heat  in  his 
experiments,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  increase  of  temperature 
would  increase  the  rapidity  of  decomposition. 

Dr.  O'Connor  said  he  had  observed  for  a  long  time  past  the  facts 
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stated  by  Dr.  Garrod  ;  and  that  it  had  been  distinctly  stated  by 
Geigar,  on  the  authority  of  Liebig,  that  atropa,  stramonium,  and 
hyoscyamia  were  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  the  decomposition  was  more  rapidly  effected. 
From  having  read  the  statement  of  Leibig  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  he  had  never  since  ordered  fixed  alkalies  in  combination 
with  either  of  those  preparations. 

Dr.  Garrod  said  he  had  enumerated  in  his  paper  the  works  in 
which  the  statement  had  been  made,  that  alkalies  had  the  power  of 
destroying  the  active  principles  of  henbane.  He  claimed  no  origi- 
nality in  the  matter,  but  simply  the  merit  of  having  brought  the 
subject  prominently  forward,  at  a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the 
statements  of  several  authors,  medical  men  were  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  medicines  which  had  the  power  of  completely 
neutralizing  each  other. — London  Pharm.  Jour.,  Sept.  1858,  from 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


NOTES  ON  FROTH. 
By  Dr.  Gladstone,  F.  R.  S. 
All  liquids,  when  shaken  up  with  air,  form  bubbles;  but  some 
allow  these  bubbles  to  break  and  disappear  the  moment  they  are 
at  rest,  while  others  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  permanent  froth. 
This  difference  among  liquids  appears  to  be  of  a  specific  charac- 
ter, and  cannot  as  yet  be  shown  to  be  dependent  on  any  other 
quality. 

As  a  general  rule,  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  bodies  are 
more  disposed  to  froth.  Beer  is  a  familiar  instance.  In  this 
case,  the  formation  of  the  froth  is  originally  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  rising  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  liquid ;  but 
its  permanence  is  totally  independent  of  that,  or  indeed  of  any 
dissolved  gas.  This  was  proved  by  subjecting  some  beer  to  ex- 
haustion by  an  air-pump,  till  every  trace  of  the  carbonic  acid 
and  air  it  contained  was  removed,  withdrawing  it  from  the  va- 
cuum, and  shaking  it  immediately,  when  a  fine  froth  was  pro- 
duced which  was  as  persistent,  or  nearly  so,  as  if  the  beer  had 
continued  brisk. 

Solutions  of  the  acetates  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  produce 
a  permanent  froth.    To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that,  in 
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making  use  of  mixtures  of  salts,  I  have  sometimes  distinguished 
those  containing  an  acetate  by  this  property.  The  acetate  of 
iron  is  pre-eminent ;  but  the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  and  other 
metals  share  this  property  to  a  considerable  extent.  Yet  acetic 
acid  itself  shows  no  disposition  to  froth ;  and  the  bubbles  made 
when  alcohol  or  ether  are  shaken  instantly  disappear.  Acetate 
of  iron  gives  off  much  dissolved  air  when  it  is  exhausted  by  the 
pump,  but  it  froths  equally  afterwards.  The  citrate  of  iron  is 
analogous  to  the  acetate. 

This  property  of  frothing  is  quite  independent  of  specific 
gravity.  A  heavy  solution  of  sulph-indigotic  acid  froths,  but  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  of  high  density  produces  no 
persistent  bubbles  when  shaken ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
weak  solution  of  soap,  that  differs  little  from  distilled  water, 
will  produce,  as  every  one  knows,  a  very  permanent  froth. 

The  froth  on  the  surface  of  a  colored  liquid  is  always  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  the  liquid  itself.  This  is  what  might  be  antici- 
pated, when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  looking  at  froth,  we  see 
the  light  which  has  traversed  only  very  thin  films  of  the  liquid, 
and  hence  has  been  subjected  to  but  little  absorption.  Some- 
times, however,  the  color  of  froth  is  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  liquid  on  which  it  floats ;  cochineal,  for  instance,  gives  a 
deep-red  aqueous  solution,  which  froths  considerably  when  agi- 
tated, but  the  bubbles  appear  of  a  pale  bluish-purple.  This  is 
due  to  the  dichromatic  character  of  the  liquids  in  question ;  they 
admit  many  rays  of  the  spectrum  for  a  certain  distance,  which 
are  afterwards  absorbed,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  of 
the  rays  transmitted  by  the  thin  stratum  conveys  to  the  observer 
a  different  impression  of  color  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  those 
rays  which  can  penetrate  a  thicker  stratum.  Thus  the  thin  film 
of  cochineal  solution  which  constitutes  a  bubble,  transmits  the 
red  ray,  a  yellowish-green  ray,  a  bluish-green  ray,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  blue  and  violet  of  the  spectrum ;  the  resulting 
color  is  accordingly  bluish-purple,  mixed  with  much  white  light ; 
a  thicker  stratum  of  the  same  cuts  off  both  the  green  rays,  and 
a  still  thicker  one  transmits  only  the  red. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  an  appearance  observed  in  port  wine. 
The  new  wine,  when  shaken,  forms  a  bubble  which  is  faintly  red, 
while  old  port  forms  one  that  is  colorless.  This,  indeed,  is  some- 
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times  taken  advantage  of  as  an  indication  of  the  age  of  the  port. 
The  difference  arises  partly  from  a  gradual  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine,  partly  also  on  the  di- 
minished thickness  of  the  film  that  constitutes  the  bubble  of  the 
older  and  "thinner"  wine.  If  old  port  be  placed  in  a  hollow 
glass  wedge,  and  thus  interposed  between  the  eye  and  a  slit  in 
the  window-shutter,  in  such  a  way  that  the  line  of  light  is  seen 
traversing  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  liquid,  that  line  will 
appear  white  where  the  stratum  is  thinnest,  and  will  become  red 
very  suddenly  as  the  stratum  increases ;  almost  as  intensely  red, 
in  fact,  as  when  the  thickness  is  considerable ;  and  if  this  line 
of  light  be  analysed  by  a  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  ray  of 
the  spectrum  traverses  the  thin  stratum,  but  that  suddenly  they 
are  cut  off,  all  at  very  nearly  the  same  distance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  red  ray  and  a  portion  of  the  orange,  which  are 
transmitted  through  almost  any  amount  of  liquid. 

Some  bubbles,  as  is  well  known,  exhibit  that  beautiful  pheno- 
menon designated  "the  colors  of  thin  plates,"  or  "Newton's 
rings."  This  is  most  strikingly  displayed  by  the  froth  on  the 
surface  of  the  black  liquid  produced  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  play  of  colors  is  beau- 
tifully relieved  against  the  black  background  London  JPharm. 

Journ.,  from  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Lublin  Philosophical 
Magazine. 


A  NEW  PRECIPITANT  FOR  THE  ALKALOIDS. 
By  M.  Sonnenschein. 

Phospho-molybdic  acid  forms  with  ammonia,  in  acid  solutions, 
a  remarkably  insoluble  compound,  and  it  comports  itself  in  a 
singular  manner  with  those  compounds  which  are  analogous  to 
ammonia — the  nitrogenized  organic  bases — consequently  forming 
an  excellent  reagent  for  their  detection.  It  may  be  prepared  in 
the  following  manner: — 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  phosphate  of  soda ; 
the  yellow  precipitate,  having  been  washed,  is  diffused  through 
water,  and  heated  with  sufficient  carbonate  of  soda  to  dissolve  it. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  calcined  to  drive 
off  the  ammonia.    In  case  any  of  the  molybdic  acid  should  be 
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reduced  by  this  operation,  the  residue  must  be  moistened  with 
nitric  acid  and  again  calcined.  The  dry  mass  is  then  dissolved 
in  cold  water,  the  solution  strongly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
and  water  added  until  ten  parts  of  the  solution  contain  one  of 
the  salt.  The  liquid,  which  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  must 
be  preserved  from  ammoniacal  fumes. 

It  precipitates  the  solutions  of  all  the  alkaloids,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  urea,  when  a  mere  trace  only  is  present.  The  pre- 
cipitates are  yellow,  generally  flocculent,  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  with  the  exception  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids,  concentrated 
and  boiling,  dissolve  them.  These  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies,  certain  metallic  oxides,  and  the  alkaline  salts, 
which  separate  the  alkaloid. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  sensibility  of  this  new  reagent,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  0.000071  gramme  of  strychnia  gives  an  ap- 
preciable precipitate  with  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution 
of  phospho-molybdic  acid. — London  Pharm.  Journ.  Sept.  1858. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DIFFERENCES  OF  ACTION,  BE- 
TWEEN  POTASSA  AND  SODA,  WITH  REGARD  TO  VARIOUS 
ORGANIC  MATTERS,  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  OXALATES  AND 
CYANIDES. 

By  M.  L.  Possoz. 

In  endeavoring  to  apply  economically,  in  an  industrial  point  of 
view,  the  scientific  data,  published  by  Gay  Lussac  [Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1829),  on  the  production  of  oxalic  acid,  by 
the  action  of  the  hydrates  of  potassa  and  soda  on  various  organic 
matters,  I  observed  that  in  this  reaction  soda  was  far  from  acting 
exactly  like  potassa ;  and  having  frequently  observed  analogous 
facts  in  other  circumstances,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to  call 
the  attention  of  chemists  to  this  point,  for  we  are  too  often  led  to 
regard  the  action  of  these  two  bases  as  identical.  Thus,  as  re- 
gards the  oxalates,  not  only  does  hydrate  of  soda  produce,  in  all 
cases,  much  less  oxalic  acid  for  a  given  weight  of  organic  matter, 
but  also  with  certain  substances  it  produces  none  at  all,  and  with 
others  gives  only  traces ;  however,  when  it  is  united  with  hydrate 
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of  potassa  in  certain  proportions,  it  is  capable,  on  the  contrary,  of 
aiding  in  an  abundant  production  of  this  acid. 

I  will  begin  by  indicating  the  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  which  I 
have  obtained  by  treating  various  organic  matters  with  hydrate  of 
potassa,  remarking  that  several  belonging  to  the  ligneous  genus, 
might  be  considered  as  having  among  themselves  a  great  analogy 
of  elementary  composition,  producing,  nevertheless,  very  various 
quantities  of  oxalic  acid. 

After  having  tried  a  great  number  of  different  estimations,  I 
stopped  at  the  following,  as  being  equally  well  adapted  to  the  com- 
parative treatment  of  several  different  matters. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results:  — 


Hydrate  of  Potassa.           Dried  at  100° 

Product=Oystallized 

C. (212° 

F.) 

oxalic  acid. 

300+100  Fecula  dried. 

Mean  of  10  operations 

=  125 

300+100  Sawdust  of  various 

woods. 

)> 

20 

33 

=  70 

300+100  Straw  of  cereals  . 

10 

33 

=100 

300+100  Hay  from  various 

sources 

?> 

20 

j> 

=140 

300+100  Trefoil 

33 

4 

33 

=  110 

300+100  Lucerne 

33 

4 

)> 

=110 

300+100  Tansy 

33 

4 

33 

=130 

300+100  Mugwort  . 

33 

2 

;> 

=  115 

300+100  Wild  chicory 

33 

2 

33 

=120 

300  +  100  Borage 

3) 

2 

33 

=  112 

300+100  Nettles 

33 

2 

3> 

=100 

300+100  Tobacco  stalks  . 

33 

4 

33 

=150 

300+100  Bran  of  cereals  . 

33 

4 

j> 

=150 

300+100  Pure  woollen  rags 

33 

4 

35 

=  10 

300+100  Pure  silk  rags 

*3 

2 

33 

=  12 

300+100  Leather 

33 

2 

33 

=  6 

300+100  Horn  . 

33 

2 

33 

=  20 

These  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 
1   For  fecula  the  caustic  liq.  was  first  concentrated  until  its 
boiling  point  reached  225°  C.  (437°  F.)  then  cooled  to  180°  C. 
(356°  F.);  then  the  fecula  was  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time, 
the  temperature  being  maintained  between  200°  and  225°  C.  (392° 
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and  437°  F.)  for  four  hours;  the  mass  having  become  white,  it  is 
dissolved,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  tested  with  a  salt  of  lime. 

2.  For  other  matters,  it  is  better  to  introduce  them  into  the  liq. 
concentrated  only  to  about  48°  Beaume  (or  1,500  sp.  gr.)  and  to 
evaporate  the  whole  together;  the  ligneous  matter  is  dissolved,  and 
when  the  mass  has  become  thick,  and  is  still  brown,  it  contains 
much  ulmic  acid,  no  oxalic,  acetic,  formic,  or  carbonic  acids ;  the 
hot  mass  is  still  maintained  between  200°  and  225°  C.  (392°  and 
437°  F.);  it  becomes  yellow,  then  whitish,  and  after  being  heated 
for  four  or  five  hours,  it  no  longer  contains  ulmic  acid,  but  all  the 
other  acids  above  mentioned. 

We  may,  indeed,  complete  the  operation  more  rapidly,  but  then 
we  often  destroy  a  portion  of  the  oxalic  acid. 

When  we  substitute  soda  for  potassa,  the  final  reaction  is  not  the 
same ;  when  the  organic  matter  is  dissolved,  we  likewise  find  much 
ulonic  acid  ;  but  by  continuing  to  heat  in  order  to  convert  the  latter 
into  oxalic  acid,  whatever  care  we  may  take,  the  oxalic,  acetic,  and 
formic  acids  appear  to  be  destroyed  as  they  are  formed,  for  however 
long  the  reaction  may  last,  we  can  always  ascertain  their  presence  ; 
but  whenever  it  is  stopped,  and  with  whatever  proportion  of  soda 
we  operate,  we  never  obtain  anything  but  very  small  quantities  of 
oxalic  acid,  or,  on  the  average,  one-tenth  as  much  as  with  potassa, 
often  only  traces,  and  with  certain  matters,  such  as  wool,  silk,  and 
leather,  not  even  traces. 

In  general,  the  presence  of  the  oxalates  appears  very  ephemeral 
in  these  reactions  with  soda,  especially  when  we  operate  on  several 
kilogrammes  of  organic  matter  at  once.  The  more  considerable 
the  mass,  the  more  difficult  the  operation  is  to  conduct ;  with  po- 
tassa this  inconvenience  is  not  at  all  experienced. 

It  seems  that  this  destructive  action  of  hydrate  of  soda  may  be 
attributed  to  its  being  less  fusible  than  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  too 
energetic.  Indeed,  if  we  make  mixtures  of  the  two  hydrates  in  such 
proportions  that  the  mass  shall  retain  nearly  the  same  fusibility  as 
hydrate  of  potassa  alone,  then  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  will  not 
only  not  be  diminished,  but  will  even  be  increased;  certain  propor- 
tions of  soda  increase,  in  this  case,  the  useful  effect  of  potassa,  admit 
of  the  employment  of  larger  proportions  of  organic  rrjatter,  and  of 
thus  obtaining  a  larger  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  same 
quantities  of  caustic  alkalies. 
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In  a  series  of  operations  made  with  the  view  of  knowing  what 
would  be  the  proportions  of  potassa  and  soda  capable  of  producing 
most  oxalic  acid,  I  observed: — 

1.  That  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  hydrate  of  soda  with  3  parts  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  is  capable  of  decomposing  one-tenth  more  fecula 
than  if  pure  potassa  were  employed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  produced  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  fecula  employed. 

2.  That  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  hydrate  of  soda  with  2  parts  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  is  capable  of  decomposing  one-eighth  more  fecula 
than  if  potassa  alone  were  employed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  produced  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  fecula  employed. 

3.  That  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  hydrate  of  soda  with  1  part  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  acts  nearly  like  pure  potassa. 

4.  That  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  soda  with  1  part  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  produces  one-tenth  less  than  pure  potassa. 

5.  That  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  produces  one-fifth  less  than  pure  potassa. 

6.  That  below  this  proportion  of  soda  (No.  5)  the  production  of 
oxalic  acid  becomes  very  small  and  impossible  as  a  manufacture. 

Pure  soda  cannot  then  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  potassa  in 
the  production  of  oxalic  acid,  as  former  works  on  this  subject  might 
lead  us  to  suppose ;  but  it  may  be  usefully  employed  mixed  with 
potassa. 

In  the  production  of  the  cyanides  by  means  of  animal  matters,  if 
we  endeavor  to  replace  potassa  by  soda,  we  find  that  pure  soda, 
whether  caustic  or  carbonated,  produces  much  less  cyanide  than 
potassa,  and  that  additions  of  soda  to  the  potassa  do  not  by  any 
means  increase  the  production  of  the  cyanides ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  as  the  quantity  of  soda  is  augmented,  the  production  of 
cyanide  is  diminished.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  ordinary  course  of  manu- 
facture, I  obtained  with  carbonate  and  sulphuret  of  potassa  25  parts 
of  ferrocyanide  with  100  parts  of  horn,  soda  in  the  same  conditions 
furnished  only  5  parts. 

This  smaller  production  of  the  cyanides  with  soda  seems  explicable 
from  the  fact  that  soda  is  less  readily  reduced  than  potassa  to  the 
metallic  state,  the  condition  in  which  the  combination  between  the 
nitrogen  and -the  carbon  can  alone  take  place. 

Indeed,  in  the  production  of  the  cyanides  by  free  gaseous  nitrogen 
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passing  through  charcoal  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  it  is  remarked  that  with  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  heat  much 
more  powerfully  than  with  potassa  to  obtain  an  equal  quantity  of 
cyanide. 

But  with  animal  matters,  the  latter  are  too  quickly  decomposed  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  nitrogen 
escapes  before  the  reduction  of  the  soda,  for  even  by  heating  very 
powerfully  (above  the  fusing  point  of  cast  iron),  the  production  is 
not  sensibly  increased  and  never  comes  near  to  that  of  potassa. — 
London  Chemist,  Sept.,  1858,  from  Comptes  Rendus)'No.  5,  Aug.  2, 
1858. 


ON  PRECIPITATED  OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
By  William  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Glasgow. 

Mercuric  oxide,  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  or  mercuric  nitrate  with  a  caustic  alkali,  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  hydrate,  but  Millon,  Marchand  and  Pelouze  have 
declared  it  to  be  anhydrous.  Schaffner  states,  however,  that 
the  precipitated  oxide  contains  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  de- 
duces from  his  analyses  the  formula  HgO,  3HO. 

Specimens  of  the  oxide  precipitated  and  dried  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  at  212°,  were  carefully  prepared.  In  no 
case  did  the  precipitates  lose  more  than  about  1  per  cent,  on 
being  heated  to  incipient  decomposition.  The  oxide  appears  to 
be  decomposed  with  somewhat  greater  facility  on  the  first  appli- 
cation of  a  high  temperature,  than  after  having  been  strongly 
heated.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  yellow 
oxide  into  the  red  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Solubility  in  water. 

1.  Recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  was  left  in  contact 
with  water  for  several  days,  the  mixture  having  been  repeatedly 
stirred  up.  200  cubic  centims.  of  the  fluid  gave  -001  of  oxide, 
or  1  part  in  200,000  of  water. 

2.  The  oxide  was  boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  cool.  250  cubic  centims.  of  the  filtered 
liquid  gave  -002  of  oxide,  or  1  part  in  125,000  of  water. — Lon- 
don Chem.  Q-azette,  Sept,,  1858. 
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ARTIFICIAL  ROSE-WATER. 

By  Professor  Wagner: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  products  of  the  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  salicylate  of  potash  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  rose- 
like odor.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  oil  of  Winter-green  (the 
essential  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbens),  which  may  now  be  ob- 
tained at  a  low  price,  with  solution  of  potash.  The  mother  liquor 
poured  away  from  the  paste  of  crystals  which  is  immediately  formed, 
possesses  a  penetrating  odor  of  roses,  and  when  distilled  with 
water,  furnishes  artificial  rose-water. — Chem.  Gazette,  Sept.  15, 
1858,  from  Wagner's  Jahresber.  uber  die  Fortschritte  der  chemis- 
chen  Technologie  fur  1859,  p.  260. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  SOLUBLE  GLASS. 
[Compiled  for  the  Druggists'  Circular.] 

Soluble  glass  is  prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of 
quartz,  10  of  potash,  or  9  of  soda,  and  1  of  charcoal ;  in  its 
dry  state  it  is  clear,  colorless,  hard,  and  not  easily  fusible.  Gradu- 
ally added  to  boiling  water  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  it  is  dis- 
solved after  some  time  in  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  water  to  a 
syrupy  liquid.  The  same  solution  has  been  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing quartz  directly  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  under  a 
pressure  of  7  or  8  atmospheres. 

Common  chalk  previously  soaked  in  water,  and  afterwards  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  solution  for  a  few  days,  has  acquired 
such  a  hardness  that  it  cannot  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail, 
and  may  be  readily  polished.  This  increase  of  hardness  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  of  the  piece  in  proportion  with  the  time 
allowed  for  the  reaction,  and  a  mass  is  thus  obtained  quite  un- 
susceptible to  the  influence  of  either  water  or  carbonic  acid. 
This  quality  of  the  soluble  glass  will  secure  it  a  vast  applica- 
tion for  the  hardening  and  preservation  of  porous  and  decaying 
building  stones,  and  walls  erected  with  such  material.  The  great 
painter,  Kaulbach,  has  the  merit  to  have  called  forth  a  new  pe- 
riod in  fresco  painting  by  the  use  of  the  soluble  glass  for  the 
fastening  of  his  paintings  upon  the  plaster  walls.  He  paints 
with  ordinary  water  colors,  or  mixes  them  with  a  weak  solution 
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of  the  glass,  and  the  wall,  after  the  finishing  of  the  painting, 
is  saturated  with  the  glass  solution  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe. 

Soluble  glass  may  be  used  for  the  painting  and  preservation 
of  metals,  stone,  wood,  paper,  and  a  number  of  fabrics.  Wooden 
floors  are  thus  not  only  made  very  hard  and  durable,  but  their 
absorption  of  oil,  ink,  &c,  is  effectually  prevented,  and  they  are 
preserved  against  all  attacks  of  the  wood-worm,  &c.  Wood,  paper, 
&c,  are  rendered  uninflammable,  particularly  if  the  glass  solution 
has  been  mixed  with  chalk,  in  which  case  the  glass  coat  is  exter- 
nally hardly  altered,  while  underneath  a  kind  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation is  going  on  ;  but  if  the  coating  has  been  of  pure  solu- 
ble glass,  this  is  apt  to  become  fused  by  the  heat  and  run  off, 
thus  exposing  the  wood  or  paper  partly  to  the  fire.  Articles 
made  of  iron,  clay,  and  many  other  metals  and  earths,  may  be 
painted  and  glossed  ;  they  are  first  painted  with  the  glass,  and 
after  this  painting  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  a  second  coating, 
consisting  of  the  paint  with  a  weak  solution,  is  applied,  and 
afterwards  coatings  of  a  concentrated  warm  solution  are  laid  on, 
until  the  articles  have  attained  the  desired  gloss. 

For  druggists,  it  is  important  to  know,  that  soluble  glass, 
with  zinc  white  or  with  blane  fix,  (precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta) 
is  very  available  for  labelling  glass  bottles,  and  that  such  labels 
are  indestructible  either  by  spirits,  oils,  or  acids.  Varnished  la- 
bels cannot  be  covered  with  this  glass,  as  it  renders  them  liable 
to  crack.  But  paper  boxes  soaked  in  a  warm  solution  of  soluble 
glass,  and  after  a  complete  drying,  painted  with  a  suitable  color 
ground  in  the  solution,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  herbs,  roots,  and  most  substances  requiring  to  be  kept  ex- 
cluded from  the  changes  of  the  air. 

A  "glass  paper"  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
waxed  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  ointments,  cerates  and 
wrapping  up  plasters,  &c.  ;  it  is  more  elegant  and  much  cheaper 
than  waxed  paper.  Professor  Artus  uses  moderately  heavy  writ- 
ing paper,  and  puts  the  solution  of  soluble  glass  of  1,12  or  1.15 
spec.  grav.  on  with  a  brush,  renewing  the  application  after  the 
first  one  has  become  perfectly  dry.  A  stronger  solution  produces 
a  more  glass-like  covering,  but  such  paper  cannot  be  rolled  with- 
out cracking. 
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For  domestic  use,  soluble  glass  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  soap,  and  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  linen  and  leather 
fabrics,  (kid  gloves,  &c.)  are  cleansed  much  easier  and  better 
than  by  soap  ;  it  is  cheaper,  and  goes  further  than  the  latter.  On 
washing  with  the  glass,  hard  or  soft  water  may  be  used,  cold  or 
luke-warm.  Only  very  dirty  and  starched  cotton  or  linen  clothes 
must  afterwards  be  rinsed  in  hot  water.  Soluble  glass  lessens 
the  work  and  saves  fuel,  it  preserves  all  colors,  with  probably 
the  single  exception  of  bleu  de  France,  which  is  likewise  de- 
stroyed by  soap.  For  100  lbs.  of  water,  but  1  lb.  of  soluble 
glass  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  save  for  the  washing  of  raw  wool 
which  may  sometimes  require  as  much  as  4  lbs.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  a  number  of  the  largest  factories  in  Europe. 

J.  M.  M. 

ON  ARNICA  CERATE; 
Br  N.  Hynson  Jennings. 

Having  observed  the  favorable  results  from  the  use  of  the 
Tincture  of  Arnica,  and  being  desirous  to  prove  its  efficacy  in 
some  cases  where  the  fluid  preparation  was  ineligible,  I  concluded 
to  prepare  it  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  or  hard  cerate, 

I  have  found  it  to  afford  great  relief  in  tenderness  of  the  feet 
produced  by  intense  cold  or  tight  boots.  Combined  with  Melli- 
lot  Plaster  in  equal  parts,  it  has  been  prescribed  by  one  of  our 
well  known  physicians  with  decided  success.  The  following  is 
the  formula  I  propose : — 

Take  of  Arnica  Flowers,  ...       4  ounces, 

Olive  Oil,       -  6  « 

Beeswax,  10  <« 

Diluted  Alcohol       -       a  sufficient  quantity, 
Sulph.  Ether,  *     "  " 

Having  reduced  the  flowers  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  moisten 
with  diluted  alcohol  and  pack  firmly  in  a  glass  funnel ;  exhaust, 
and,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  evaporate  to  about  five  fluid 
ounces,  and  mix  with  the  oil  and  wax,  previously  heated  together; 
then  boil  over  a  slow  fire  till  all  moisture  is  dissipated,  and  lastly 
strain.  A  little  ether  is  required  to  dissolve  the  resin  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  porcelain  dish. — Journ.  Trans,  of  the  Mary- 
land College  of  Pharmacy,  Sept.,  1858. 
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New  Test  for  Manganese. — Boettgerhas  given  us  a  new  re-agent  for  man- 
ganese. He  states  that  the  minutest  quantity  may  be  detected  by  the 
chlorate  of  potash.  In  order  to  detect  it,  throw  a  small  quantity  of  the 
material  suspected  to  contain  manganese  into  a  test  tube,  which  already 
contains  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  state  of  fusion.  After  the  combustion 
has  entirely  ceased  and  the  tube  is  cold,  a  peach  blossom  residue  will  be 
left  if  there  has  existed  the  smallest  quantity  of  manganese.  By  means  of 
this  re-action  Boettger  has  discovered  manganese  in  boxwood,  beech,  cork, 
in  the  iodine  of  commerce,  tea,  leaves,  and  several  articles  of  food. 


The  Diseases  of  Quinine-Makers. — M.  A.  Chevallier,  at  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  communicated  a  paper  on  the  diseases  to 
which  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are 
subject.  It  appears  from  his  statement  that  one  of  the  disorders  is  a  cuta- 
neous affection  severe  enough  to  force  them  to  suspend  work  for  a  fortnight, 
a  month,  or  sometimes  altogether.  M.  Chevallier  further  quotes  M.  Zimmer, 
of  Frankfort,  to  testify  to  a  particular  kind  of  fever-bark  fever  (das  China 
Fieber,)  which  affects  workmen  engaged  in  pounding  bark.  This  has  not 
yet  been  observed  in.  France.  It  is  described  as  so  painful  that  those  who 
have  once  suffered  throw  up  employment  rather  than  risk  a  second  attack. 
As  for  the  cutaneous  affection,  it  attacks  not  only  workmen  but  those  about 
the  place,  and  affects  alike  the  sober  and  the  intemperate.  No  remedy  has 
as  yet  been  discovered.— Lancet,  May  22,  1858. 


Chlorate  of  Soda  as  a  Substitute  for  Chlorate  of  Potash. — M.  Gueneau  de 
Mussy  states  [Revue  Medicate)  that,  struck  with  the  little  solubility  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  he  substituted  the  chlorate  of  soda  for  it,  as  the  latter 
salt  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  former.  The  taste  of  the  chlorate  of 
soda  is,  moreover,  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  other  salt,  and  can  be 
given  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  vehicle.  M.  G.  has  given  the  chlorate  of  soda 
in  several  cases  of  diphtheria  with  success. 


Vaccine  Virus  vs.  Wax. — A  physician  of  some  note  in  Chicago  called  at 
one  of  the  leading  drug  stores  in  the  city  for  a  scab  of  vaccine  virus.  The 
apothecary  sold  him  the  desired  article  encased,  as  usual,  in  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  white  wax  to  guard  it  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  air,  and 
wrapped  in  tin-foil  as  a  still  further  protection,  the  whole  forming  a  lump 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  In  about  ten  days  the  M.  D.  re-entered  the  empo- 
rium of  emetics  and  purges.    "It  isn't  worth  a  straw!"  says  the  doctor, 
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pettishly  tossing  upon  the  prescription-counter  the  virus  which  he  had 
recently  purchased.  "But,"  urged  the  druggist,  "there  must  he  some 
mistake  ;  it  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  and  with  invariable  success."  «  I 
have  used  it  in  a  dozen  of  cases,  and  not  one  of  them  has  'taken  ;7  there  is 
your  stuff,  sir,  ca\l  it  what  you  please — I  call  it  a  humbug  and  a  swindle, 
sir  !"  quoth  the  doctor,  waxing  wroth.  The  scab  was  examined.  Part  of 
the  foil  had  been  removed  and  some  small  encroachment  made  upon  the 
wax,  but  the  virus  itself  remained  imbedded  in  its  tenacious  sheath  entire. 
The  truth  flashed  upon  the  pill-maker,  and  an  unwonted  smile  radiated  in 
wrinkles  over  every  feature.  The  learned  professor  had  inoculated  a  dozen 
patients  with  white  wax ! — American  Druggist's  Circular. 


Adulteration  of  Peru  Balsam  with  Castor  Oil. — Dr.  Wagner  (Annalen  der 
Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  civ.,  109,)  recommends  for  the  detection  of  this 
adulteration,  a  method  based  upon  the  characteristic  reaction  of  aldehydes 
with  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies.  Pure  Peru  balsam  gives  by  distillation, 
acid  products,  but  no  aldehyde.  Castor  oil,  on  the  contrary,  yields  the 
aldehyde  of  oenanthylic  acid. 

In  testing  Peru  balsam,  about  one  hundred  grains  is  to  be  distilled,  until 
the  portion  which  has  passed  over  amounts  to  rather  more  than  one-half. 
This  distillate,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  liquid,  is  then  to  be  shaken  with 
baryta  water,  the  floating  layer  of  oil  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and 
then  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda.  If  the 
Peru  balsam  contained  castor  oil,  this  liquid  immediately  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  from  which — after  recrystallizing  from  boiling  alcohol, 
until  the  smell  of  acrolein  is  removed — the  oenanthylic  aldehyde  may  be 
separated,  by  means  of  potash  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  colorless  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  crystalline  soda  compound  has  the  composition 
C14  H13  Na  S2  06  +  4  aq. 

More  probably  it  contains  a  mixture  of  oenanthylic  and  caprylio  alde- 
hydes, and  may  be  better  represented  by  the  following  formula : — 

Na  S2  06  -f  4  aq. 

since  it  appears  that  by  the  dry  distillation  of  castor  oil,  caprylic  acid  is 
produced  as  well  as  oenanthylic  acid. — London  Pharm.  Jour,  and  Trans., 
June  1,  1858. 
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At  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  College,  held  Ninth  month  27th, 
1853.    S.  F.  Troth,  Vice-President,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  past  six  months  were  read. 
They  inform  that  Pierce  B.  Wilson  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege since  our  last  Meeting. 

The  following  Report  was  read  and  accepted. 

"The  Delegates  elected  to  attend  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  held  at  Washington  on  the  14th 
inst.,  Report  that  they  performed  the  duty,  and  were  highly  gratified 
during  the  Sessions  of  the  Association  to  witness  so  much  earnestness  in 
the  advancement  of  our  profession  as  was  manifested  by  the  numerous 
attendance  and  the  valuable  reports  and  papers  which  were  submitted. 
Delegates  were  present  from  all  the  Pharmaceutical  bodies  within  the 
United  States,  except  those  of  Richmond  and  San  Francisco.    Our  New 
York  and  New  England  friends  were  numerous,  and  usefully  active  in  the 
proceedings.    The  Meeting  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  where  ample  accommodation  was  afforded  through  the  politeness 
and  courtesy  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  who  at  one  of  the  Meetings  gave  the 
Association  some  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Institute,  and  expressed 
his  gratification  with  what  he  had  witnessed  of  the  operations  and  objects 
of  our  body.    He  also  personally  welcomed  the  members.     It  would  be 
impossible,  within  the  short  limit  of  this  report,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  labor  submitted  to  the  Association  for  its  approval,  but  we  will 
be  within  reason  to  say  that  the  published  proceedings  will  probably  exceed 
400  and  possibly  450  pages.     Many  of  the  papers  referred  to  strictly 
scientific  subjects,  others  were  of  a  mixed  character,  and  not  a  few  were 
valuable  additions  to  practical  Pharmacy.    Among  so  much  that  is  valua- 
ble it  may  appear  invidious  to  single  out  special  instances  of  merit,  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  Squibb,  on  the  revision  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  Frederick  Stearns,  on  the  Peppermint  plantations  of 
Michigan,  and  John  M.  Maisch,  on  the  testing  of  volatile  oils,  as  particu- 
larly meritorious.    D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the 
Patent  Office,  was  present,  and  addressed  the  Association,  and  invited  it  to 
take  apart  in  furthering  the  objects  of  that  department  by  the  distribution 
of  substances  and  plants  of  a  medicinal  nature  that  may  be  imported  by 
the  office.    A  Committee  was  appointed  who,  in  their  report,  suggest  that 
the  several  Secretaries  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institutions  of  the  country  be 
made  the  recipients  of  the  articles  distributed. 

"The  Washington  Association  invited  the  National  Association  to  partici- 
pate in  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  and  the  tomb  of  Washington,  by  way  of  the 
Potomac.    The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  long  will  it  be  a  bright  spot  in 
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the  memories  of  the  visiting  members  when  they  recur  to  the  uninter- 
rupted pleasure  and  gratification  which  attended  this  kind  manifestation  of 
courtesy  of  their  Washington  brethren. 

"  The  meeting  lasted  four  days,  having  had  eight  sessions,  and  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Boston  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  September,  1859. 

"A  portion  of  the  delegation  being  prevented  from  attending,  their  places 
were  supplied  by  other  members  of  the  College,  so  that  five  delegates  were 
in  attendance  from  this  Institution." 

Signed,  Wm.  Procter,  Jr. 

On  behalf  of  the  Delegates. 

The  standing  Committee  to  prepare  Obituary  Notices  of  deceased  mem- 
bers, reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted  and  directed  to  be 
placed  on  our  minutes. 

Edmund  Pryor  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  College, 
and  during  more  than  36  years  was  among  its  warmest  friends  and  sup- 
porters ;  our  Library  especially  gives  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  the  number  of 
valuable  books  contributed  by  him.  After  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  drug  business  in  the  store  of  John  Speakman  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Say,  N.  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Second  Streets,  he  engaged  in 
business  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Green  Streets,  and 
remained  faithfully  practising  Pharmacy  at  that  locality  till  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1855,  when  he  retired  from  business.  He  died  of  paralysis  on 
the  19th  of  Tenth  month,  1857,  aged  63  years,  and  was  buried  at  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Died,  June  11th,  1858,  Joseph  Reakirt.  druggist,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  this  College.  He  entered  the  drug  business  about  the  year  1820, 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  3rd  and  Callowhill  Streets,  at  which  location  he  was 
in  partnership  with  Frederick  Klett.  He  afterwards  removed  to  the  S.  E. 
corner,  opposite,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  alone,  and  subsequently 
in  partnership  with  his  nephew,  the  present  John  Reakirt.  In  1837  he 
established  the  firm  of  Reakirt  &  Haskell,  at  the  location  of  the  old  house 
of  Krumbhaar,  and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  both  establishments. 
Our  late  fellow  member  was  thus  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
drug  business  for  nearly  38  years,  and  during  that  time  maintained  an  ex- 
cellent reputation.    He  died  much  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Died,  on  5th  of  3rd  month,  1858,  Samuel  P.  Shoemaker.  Our  friend 
learned  the  apothecary  business  when  a  boy,  under  the  tuition  of  Samuel 
Cummiugs,  in  North  2d  Street,  beiow  Noble.  He  entered  into  business 
early  after  reaching  his  majority,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  kept  the 
store  No.  509  North  2d  Street,  during  most  of  the  time  till  his  death.  He 
joined  the  College  in  1826,  and  maintained  a  high  character  for  integrity 
and  probity  in  the  management  of  his  business  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  56. 
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Died,— On  the  8th  of  12th  month,  1857,  William  Marmot.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  native  of  Duchess  Co.,  New  York,  and  came  to  this  city  in  1816, 
and  was  apprenticed  in  the  store  of  E.  Marshall,  Chesnut  Street.  He 
commenced  business  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  5th  and  Arch  sts.,  and  after 
his  marriage  removed  to  the  corner  of  13th  and  Filbert  Streets,  where  he 
conducted  the  retail  and  dispensary  business.  He  became  a  member  of 
this  College  in  1823,  and  continued  his  connection  with  it  until  he  gave  up 
the  business  in  1834.  He  was  much  respected  by  his  associates  for  his 
intelligence  and  his  mild  and  amiable  manners.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  clerk  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, and  to  his  industry  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  valuable  statis- 
tics furnished  in  the  recent  Annual  Reports  of  that  Institution. 

Thomas  Gegan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  educated  in  Dublin  to  the 
profession  of  Pharmacy,  came  to  America  some  years  ago,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Dr. 
John  Gegan,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Front  and  South  Street.  In  1849  he 
became  connected  with  this  College,  and  at  about  the  same  period  located 
at  the  old  stand  of  Thomas  Oliver,  N.  E.  corner  of  10th  and  Filbert  Streets. 
He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1857. 

The  annual  election  for  Trustees  and  Committee  on  Obituary  Notices 
was  held.    S.  S.  Garrigues  and  T.  P.  James  acting  as  tellers. 
It  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 
T.  P.  James,  A.  B.  Taylor, 

Jacob  L.  Smith,  S.  S.  Garrigues, 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  Wilson  H.  Pile, 

Evan  T.  Ellis,  C.  Bullock. 

Committee  on  Obituary  Notices. 
Edward  Parrish,  Henry  C.  Blair, 

Wm.  Procter,  Jr. 

Then  adjourned.  Edward  Parrish,  Secretary. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING,  OCT.,  1858. 

The  first  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, after  the  summer  recess,  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  College,  on  the 
5th  inst.  Present  some  fifteen  members,  others  not  members,  but  interest- 
ed in  the  progess  of  Pharmacy,  were  introduced  to  the  meeting.  The 
Hall,  during  the  interval,  has  been  entirely  refitted,  an  addition  of  cases 
for  books  and  specimens,  and  other  arrangements  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  the  members,  having  been  made.  The  College  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  donations  of  books,  specimens,  or  papers  on  any  subjects  con- 
nected with  Pharmacy  or  its  kindred  sciences. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted,  the  follow- 
ing donations  to  tho  Cabinet  were  received. 
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Through  Prof.  Bridges,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  specimens  of 
Peruvian  Balsam  from  San  Sonate,  San  Salvador ;  Balsam  Copaiba  do.  do. 

Three  specimens  of  Sago  from  Singapore ;  Gum  Benzoin  from  Siam ; 
Stick  Lac,  from  Siam. 

From  C.  Ellis  &  Co.,  specimens  of  Sem.  Tiglii  and  Bengal  Cardamoms. 

Through  Prof.  W.  Procter,  Jr.,  a  bark  sent  to  Rosengarten  &  Sons,  sup- 
posed to  contain  Quinine  by  sender,  but  being  in  reality  a  species  of 
Croton. 

Specimens  of  Ergot  and  Tinnevelly  Senna,  from  B.  A.  JFahnestock  &  Co. 
A  fine  specimen  of  Patna,  or  Garden  Opium,  from  F.  L.  John. 
Samson  Snake  Root,  A.  J.  Cowles. 
Sassafras  Root  from  Brazil. 

From  E.  Parrish,  a  specimen  of  Banberry  or  English  Rhubarb. 

S.  S.  Garrigues  exhibited  an  interesting  painting  of  the  leaf  and  fruit  of 
the  Brazil  Nut  of  Brazil  (Bertholletia  excelsa,)  illustrating  an  interest- 
ing paper  read  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  by  Dr. 
Edward  Donnelly. 

He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  an  interesting  paper  about 
to  be  published  in-  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, by  Dr.  Battey,  of  Rome,  upon  the  growth  of  the  Arrow  Root. 

Edward  Parrish  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Aloin,  as  prepared  by  T.  &  H. 
Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  giving  some  account  of  its  preparation  and  use.  E. 
Parrish  also  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  late  visit  to  Europe,  detail- 
ing notices  of  the  management  of  the  Drug  business  in  England,  Scotland 
and  France,  including  an  interesting  account  of  the  manufacture  of  English 
Castor  Oil,  as  conducted  in  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  England. 
After  some  general  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Pharmacy,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  S,  S.  Garrigues. 


€Mtorial  Sep  ailment. 


Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. — Those  of  our 
readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  movements  of  this  body  will  find  a  de- 
tailed account  of  their  transactions  at  the  late  meeting  at  Washington  in 
the  present  number.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  that  has  yet  convened. 
The  room  in  the  Smithsonian  building  was  most  admirably  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  convention,  being  well  lighted,  amply  large,  and  quiet, 
offering  a  great  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  noisy  location  of  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting.  All  the  pharmaceutical  organizations  were  represented 
excepting  Richmond,  from  whence  neither  delegate  nor  member  came,  from 
whom  might  have  been  learned  the  fate  or  state  of  that  once  promising 
Association.    Convening  so  near  them,  and  at  a  time  when  pharmaceutists 
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could  easily  have  spared  a  few  days  to  the  national  cause,  with  two  of  the 
ex-vice-presidents  among  them,  the  sleep  of  indifference  must  have  over- 
taken our  friends  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Old  Dominion,  else,  for  very  ex- 
ample's sake,  they  would  have  extended  a  southern  welcome  on  their  borders 
to  the  assembled  delegates  and  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

The  meeting  extended  to  eight  sessions,  and  transacted  an  unusual 
amount  of  business  of  a  scientific  character  in  the  form  of  reports  on  spe- 
cial subjects.  That  on  the  preliminary  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a 
paper  of  considerable  extent  emanating  from  several  sub-committees.  The 
voluntary  contribution  of  Dr.  Edward  K.  Squibb,  on  the  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  most  valuable  paper,  replete  with  practical  information. 
The  report  on  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  is  a  succinct  resume  of  the  numer- 
ous contributions  to  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  during  the 
year,  together  with  information  on  the  subjects  of  organizations,  poisons, 
the  drug-trade,  and  an  extensive  tabular  statement  of  the  importation  of 
drugs  from  abroad.  Prof.  Guthrie,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Adul- 
teration of  Drugs,  gave  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  drug  market  that 
shows  the  need  of  something  besides  the  Drug  Law  of  1848  to  preserve  its 
purity.  It  is  well  known  that  "  home  adulteration"  is  largely  carried  on, 
and  Prof.  Guthrie  appears  to  be  cognizant  of  some  of  the  evil  doers,  but  he 
complains  of  the  apathy  of  those  who  should  lend  their  aid  in  bringing 
these  sinners  against  humanity  to  the  light  for  public  reprobation.  "We 
believe  this  evil  will  have  to  be  approached  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  heretofore  pursued.  Let  the  committee  ferret  out  the  instances  of 
adulteration,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  alleged  cases  are  real,  then 
describe  the  means  of  detection  and  the  appearance  of  the  altered  drugs, 
and  let  it  be  widely  known  through  the  journals ;  and  then,  having  this 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  evil,  let  the  Asso- 
ciation, both  in  its  collective  and  individual  capacity,  give  its  best  efforts 
to  obtain  from  our  State  legislatures  laws  making  the  adulteration  of 
drugs,  involving  life  and  health,  like  that  . of  food,  a  felony,  or  at  least  a  mis- 
demeanor. When  this  is  accomplished,  the  action  of  committees  will  not 
be  paralyzed,  as  at  present,  by  the  threatening  of  the  law  of  libel. 

The  syllabus  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  Pharmacy  which  has  been  in 
preparation  during  the  two  years  just  passed,  was  presented  at  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  a  work  of  about  70  pages,  intended  as  an  aid  to  students  of 
pharmacy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  when  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  lectures.  It  is  mostly  of  a  suggestive  character,  pointing 
to  that  which  should  be  studied,  and  how  to  learn  it,  rather  than  giving 
positive  information,  although  there  are,  in  the  outline  given,  very  many 
facts  stated. 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  publishing  many  of  the  papers  of  in- 
terest until  after  the  issue  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings,  which  is  now  pass- 
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ing  through  the  press  as  rapidly  as  is  consonant  with  the  imperfect 
condition  of  some  of  the  MSS.,  and  the  engagements  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  We  are  informed  that  the  volume  will  probably  extend  to  450 
pages,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical literature  of  the  United  States. 

"We  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  subject,  if  we  passed  unnoticed 
the  courtesy  and  attentions  extended  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  through  its  committee  of  reception,  Messrs.  Kid- 
well,  Walsh,  Clarke  and  others.  By  previous  invitation,  the  Association 
adjourned  on  the  16th,  at  10  o'clock,  to  visit  Mount  Vernon  and  the  tomb 
of  Washington.  Numerous  as  were  the  members,  they  were  amply  accom- 
modated with  omnibuses  to  reach  the  steamer  Thomas  Colyer.  Several  of 
the  members  were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  whose  presence  added  no 
little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  excursion.  The  weather  proved  favorable, 
and  after  a  short  stop  at  the  old  city  of  Alexandria,  the  steamer  soon  came 
within  sight  of  Washington's  homestead  and  the  scene  of  his  agricultural 
labors.  As  the  vessel  passed  preparatory  to  rounding  to,  the  bell  was  tolled 
as  is  the  universal  custom  with  all  steamers  in  passing.  The  tomb  is  reached 
by  the  ascent  of  a  ravine  path  which  opens  out  on  the  plateau  above,  just 
opposite  that  structure.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  here  and  in 
visiting  the  old  mansion  and  its  vicinity.  The  impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  has  rather  a  melancholy  or  saddened  cast;  one  cannot  doubt 
that  the  great  moving  spring  of  its  prosperity  has  long  since  passed  away 
from  Mount  Vernon  ;  every  thing  bearing  the  impress  of  human  art  exhibits 
more  or  less  the  finger  marks  of  decay,  whilst  the  venerable  old  trees,  pro- 
bably planted  by  its  former  master,  still  tower  up  as  evidences  of  the 
superior  skill  of  nature's  architect.  We  feel  glad  to  have  seen  Mount 
Vernon  as  it  is,  before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  renovating  processes  of 
the  Ladies'  National  Association.  To  us  it  conveys  the  proper  idea, — the 
earthly  remains  of  departed  greatness  submitting  to  their  inevitable 
destiny,  feature  by  feature.  We  fear  that  soon  the  busy  hand  of  innovation 
will  seek  to  restore  what  is  lost,  to  change  the  pallor  of  disease  with  added 
colors,  to  animate  in  semblance  the  long  rigid  features  of  dissolution,  but 
it  will  be  in  vain.  Let  them  retard  decay  as  much  as  possible  ;  while  it 
lasts,  let  the  present  and  future  pilgrim  behold  the  mansion  that  Washing- 
ton dwelt  in,  and  the  trees  and  paths  that  he  moved  among  and  along. 
Let  these  be  curbed  in  their  growth  and  preserved  in  their  outline ;  but  do 
not  by  a  course  of  "  modern  improvements"  destroy  that  which  now  speaks 
to  the  reflective  visitor  in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Whilst  the  members  were  grouped  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Washington, 
an  artist  who  accompanied  the  excursion  by  invitation  of  the  Committee, 
took  an  ambrotype  picture  of  the  company,  which  was  subsequently  copied 
on  paper  for  the  gratification  of  the  members,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. f 

The  members,  on  returning  to  the  boat,  were  conveyed  to  White  Hall 
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two  miles  below,  to  partake  of  a  dinner  provided  by  the  Washington  Asso- 
ciation, after  which  they  returned,  stopping  at  Fort  "Washington  a  few 
minutes,  and  arrived  at  the  city  at  about  7  o'clock  to  resume  their  duties. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  following  notice  from  S. 
S.  Garrigues,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  is  inserted  for 
the  information  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  others.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  place  the  price  of  the  work 
so  low,  as  we  doubt  not  that  very  many  pharmaceutists  throughout  the 
country  will  like  to  have  a  copy,  if  it  is  only  for  the  valuable  information 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  report  and  the  report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

"The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  held  in  Washington,  will  be  published  about  the 
12th  of  November.  Besides  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  it  will  contain,  The 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  Report  on  a  Syllabus  for  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Student,  Report  on  Weights  and  Measures,  Report  on  Home 
Adulterations,  Report  on  the  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  &c. 

Also,  scientific  papers  and  essays  by  Stearns  on  the  Medical  Plants  of 
Michigan,  Grahame  on  Displacement,  Procter  on  Nicotina,  Bullock  on 
Blue  Mass,  Dupuy  on  the  Saccharides,  Stabler  on  Podophyllin,  Donnelly 
on  the  Oil  of  Brazil  Nut,  Battey  on  the  Fecula  of  Maranta  Arundinacea  and 
its  production  in  the  United  States,  Maisch  on  the  Adulterations  of  the 
Volatile  Oils,  Colcord  on  the  Subject  of  the  Professional  Intercourse  between 
Physicians  and  Pharmaceutists,  James  on  the  culture  of  the  Liquorice  Plant 
in  the  United  States, Stearns  on  the  application  of  our  Native  Wines  in  Phar- 
macy, Thayer  on  Fluid  Extracts,  Squibb  on  Improved  Methods  for  Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations,  Procter  on  the  influence  which  Manufacturing 
Pharmacy  has  had  and  is  having  on  Pharmacy  and  the  Pharmaceutists  of 
the  United  States,  Merrill  on  the  Solubility  of  all  Medical  principles  in 
Alcohol,  and  Stearns  on  the  Peppermint  Plantation  of  Michigan,  making  a 
volume  of  between  400  and  500  pages.  Price  in  paper  75  cents  ;  in  boards, 
$1.00,  (this  includes  the  postage).  For  sale  by  S.  M.  Colcord,  Boston; 
J.  Meakim,  New  York ;  I.  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore  ;  D.  B.  Clarke,  Wash- 
ington ;  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Cincinnati  ;  E.  W.  Massot,  St.  Louis,  and  S.  S. 
Garrigues,  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  108  north  5th  street,  Philadelphia. 


Mind  and  Matter ;  or  Physiological  Inquiries  :  In  a  series  of  essays,  intend- 
ed to  illustrate  the  mutual  relations  of  the  physical  organization  and  the 
mental  faculties.  By  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.  D.  C.  L.;  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  with  additional  notes  by  an  American  Editor. 
New  York  :  Samuel  S.,  &  William  Wood.  289  Broadway:  1858,  pp.  279, 
12  mo. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  this  book.  In  some  re- 
pects,  it  reminds  us  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  "  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the 
Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,"  although  the  discussions  of  the  latter  were 
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more  in  physical  science,  than  in  physiology  and  mental  philosophy.  It  is 
evidently  the  product  of  much  thought,  and  many  of  the  views  which  have 
been  arrived  at,  during  a  series  of  years  in  the  inner  man  of  the  author,  are 
here  given  out  in  a  pleasantly  readible  form.  Some  of  the  most  abstruse 
questions  of  mental  philosophy  are  considered,  especially  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  in  connection  wTith  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  and  senti- 
ments. The  author  is  not  a  phrenologist,  yet  his  study  of  human  physiology 
leads  him  to  grant  much  that  the  opponents  of  phrenology  deny,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The  subjects  of  dreams  and  mental  illu- 
sions come  in  for  a  share,  and  many  curious  observations  are  brought  forward 
by  the  author.  The  subject  of  memory,  in  its  relation  to  the  brain,  is  ably 
discussed.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  does  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  independent  existence  of  mind,  in  his  views  of  the  relationship  of  the 
brain  to  the  mind.  He  considers  that  all  impressions  on  the  brain  do  not  re- 
sult in  memory,  but  that  an  impression  to  be  remembered  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  attention,  which  is  an  act  of  the  mind  itself;  just  as  in  telegraphing 
a  message  to  be  recorded  at  a  particular  station,  requires  the  attention  of 
the  operator  at  that  station,  otherwise  the  clicking  of  the  apparatus  is  with- 
out result.  The  subject  of  insanity  is  also  considered  in  its  partial  and  gene- 
ral conditions.  The  power  of  fixing  the  attention  at  will,  one  of  the  marks 
of  strength  of  intellect,  is  more  or  less  absent  in  lunatics,  in  whom  a  contin- 
uous flow  of  ideas  continues  to  pass,  which  they  are  unable  to  control  by  at- 
tention ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  but  one  idea  constantly  recurs.  The  subject 
of  animal  instincts,  and  the  mental  constitution  of  animals  is  discussed,  the 
author  inclining  to  the  belief,  "  that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  animals,  are 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  human  race,"  so  far  as  facul- 
ties are  concerned,  but  the  more  important  in  a  far  less  degree,  whilst  in  in- 
stinctive faculties  animals  surpass  man.  The  sixth  and  last  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  11  the  science  of  human  nature,"  and  to  discussing  the  merits  of 
Phrenology  as  a  practical  reality,  the  author  deciding  against  its  claims  on 
anatomical  grounds.  The  author  has  avoided  technicalities  j  the  work  ad- 
dresses itself  as  much  to  the  general  reader,  as  to  the  professional  man,  and 
it  will  amply  repay  the  time  required,  and  afford  much  food  for  reflection. 

Concentrated  Organic  Medicines  : — being  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
therapeutic  properties  and  clinical  employment,  of  the  combined  proxi- 
mate medicinal  constituents  of  indigenous  and  foreign  plants.  To  which 
is  added  a  brief  history  of  crude  organic  remedies,  constituents  of  plants, 
concentrated  medicines,  officinal  preparations,  etc.  etc.    By  Grover  Coe, 
M.  D.    Published  by  B.  Keith  &  Co.  New  York,  1858,  pp.  445  octavo- 
This  book,  as  its  name  implies,  is  written  to  bring  into  notice  the  class 
of  medicinal  preparations  chiefly  used  by  "  Eclectic  "  practitioners,  pre- 
pared by  Keith  &  Co.  of  New  York.    As  the  mode  of  making  these  prepa- 
rations is  kept  a  secret,  and  as  they  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  pure 
proximate  principles,  as  their  names  would  signify,  but  are  mere  mixtures 
of  certain  principles  of  plants.    We  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  medical 
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profession  giving  them  its  countenance,  for  however  valuable  certain  of 
them  might  chance  to  be,  they  could  not  be  made  officinal  without  the  pub- 
lication of  their  recipes.  Our  country  is  deluged  with  medicines  of  this 
class,  and  it  is  time  that  a  stand  should  be  taken  to  discourage  their  intro- 
duction into  regular  pharmacy,  whilst  they  remain  secret  preparations. 

Of  Nature  and  Art  in  the  cure  of  disease  : — by  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.  D.  &c. 
&c.  From  the  second  London  Edition.  New  York  :  Samuel  S.  &  Wil- 
liam Wood,  389  Broadway,  1858,  pp.  261,  12mo. 

This  little  volume  is  ably  written.    Its  object  is  to  arrest  and  direct  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession,  to  the  inherent  restorative  powers  of 
the  human  system  in  its  normal  condition,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  powers  may  be  relied  upon  in  the  cure  of  disease.    The  author 
believes  that  the  materia  medica  occupies  too  prominent  a  position  among 
the  "instruments  of  the  medical  art/;and  that  mankind  having  been  for 
ages  over-medicated,  it  is  time  now  for  the  physician  to  return  to  first 
principles,  and  let  nature  perform  her  restorative  functions,  whilst  he 
looks  on  and  lends  his  aid  where  it  can  be  done  with  advantage  in  cases 
where  she  has  not  a  fair  chance.    It  is  very  evident  that  Sir  John  Forbes  is 
no  advocate  of  the  materia  medica  in  its  present  extent  of  outline,  and  he 
no  doubt  looks  upon  the  whole  machinery  of  druggists,  apothecaries,  phar- 
maceutical societies  and  professors  of  materia  medica,  as  a  great  mistake 
like  false  doctrines  in  religion  and  false  theories  in  science,  which  have 
condemned  poor  mankind  from  time  immemorial  to  swallow  pills  and  po- 
tions and  be  blistered  and  cauterized,  when  nature  herself  would  have  ex- 
tended her  aid.    The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  Sir  John 
and  the  materia  medica ;  like  all  reformers,  he  has  probably  struck  be- 
yond the  point  of  truth,  allowing  room  for  reaction.    If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  such  views  are  needed,  it  is  now,  when  so  many  influences  are 
at  work  to  throw  the  business  of  curing  on  mere  medicines.    Not  only  are 
new  medicines  constantly  sought  for  and  held  up  to  notice  by  the  medical 
journals,  but  of  late  apothecaries  and  "  manufacturing  pharmaceutists/' 
and  even  "  manufacturing  chemists,"  have  joined  in  the  work,  and  by  a 
wholesale  deluging  of  the  country  with  pamphlets,  and  circulars,  and  med- 
icines nicely  put  up  with  directions  for  use,  sometimes  directed  to  physicians 
and  often  to  the  public,  the  medical  profession  have  been  to  a  degree 
taken  unawares,  and  have  joined  in  the  great  cry  for  physical  medication, 
that  every  newspaper  in  the  land  is  echoing  from  Maine  to  Texas.  We 
have  a  firm  belief  in  the  positive  powers  of  medicines  based  on  a  degree  of 
personal  experience  and  observation  ;  we  believe  that  pharmacy  is  a  neces- 
sary and  a  valuable  handmaid  to  medicine,  and  should  rank  higher  than 
it  does  in  the  great  scheme  of  medical  science  and  art,  yet  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  her  powers  have  been  and  are  most  shamefully  pros- 
tituted to  the  business  of  over  medication  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  by  regular 
members  of  the  profession,  not  to  speak  of  the  thousand  and  one  quackeries, 
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the  success  of  which  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


The  following  have  been  received  : — • 

The  Uremic  Convulsions  of  Pregnancy,  Parturition  and  Child-bed.  By  Dr. 
Carl  K.  Braun,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Vlnena.j  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  notes  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c. 
New  York:  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  389  Broadway,  New  York  :  1858,  pp.  182. 

Transactions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

The  American  Homoeopathic  Review.    New  York,  Oct.,  1858. 

TJie  Nashville  Monthly  Record  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  which  is 
a  fusion  of  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  and 
the  Memphis  Medical  Recorder. 

The  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  for 
September,  1858. 

Belmont  Medical  Journal,  (Bridgeport,  Ohio.) 

OBITUARY. 

Robert  Brown. — This  distinguished   botanist  died  on  Saturday,  the 
12th  of  June,  at  his  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.    Though  less  popularly  known  as  a  man  of  science 
than  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  those  whose  studies  have  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  the  labors  of  Brown,  rank   him  altogether  as  the  fore- 
most scientific  man  of  this  century.    He  takes  his  position  not  so  much 
from  his  extensive  observations  on  the  structure  and  habits  of  plants,  as 
from  the  philosophical  insight  he  possessed  and  the  power  he  displayed  of 
applying  the  well  ascertained  facts  of  one  case  to  the  explanation  of  doubt- 
ful phenomena  in  a  large  series.    Till  his  time  botany  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  a  scientific  foundation.    It  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  ill- 
observed  and  badly-arranged  facts.    By  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  studying  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  plant  in  order  to  ascertain  its  true  structure  and  relations.  Brown 
changed  the  face  of  botany.    He  gave  life  and  significance  to  that  which 
had  been  dull  and  purposeless.    His  influence  was  felt  in  every  direction : 
-—the  microscope  became  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  phi- 
losophical botanist,  and  the  history  of  development  was  the  basis  on  which 
all  improvement  in  classification  was  carried  on.    This  influence  extended 
from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom.    The  researches  of  Schleiden 
on  the  vegetable  cell,  prompted  by  the  observations  of  Brown,  led  to  those 
of  Schwann  on  the  animal  cell ;  and  we  may  directly  trace  the  present  posi- 
tion of  animal  physiology  to  the  wonderful  influence  that  the  researches  of 
Brown  have  exerted  upon  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  organization.  Even 
in  zoology  the  influence  of  Brown's  researches  may  be  traced  in  the  interest 
attached  to  the  history  of  development  in  all  its  recent  systems  of  classi- 
fication.  Brown  had,  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
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grasped  the  great  ideas  of  growth  and  development,  which  are  now  the 
beacon  lights  of  all  research  in  biological  science,  whether  in  the  plant  or 
animal  world. 

But  whilst  his  influence  was  thus  great,  his  works  are  not  calculated  to 
attract  popular  attention.  They  are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  our 
learned  societies,  in  the  scientific  appendices  of  quarto  volumes  of  voyages 
and  travels,  or  in  Latin  descriptions  of  the  orders,  genera,  and  species 
of  plants.  The  interest  taken  in  these  works  by  his  countrymen  was  never 
sufficient  to  secure  for.them  republication,  although  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  in  five  volumes,  is  well  known  in  Germany.  He  was  of  a  diffident 
and  retiring  disposition,  shunning  whatever  partook  of  display,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  public  observation.  Thus  it  is  that  one  of  our  greatest  philosophers 
has  passed  away  without  notice,  and  many  will  have  heard  his  name  for 
the  first  time  with  the  announcement  of  his  decease.  But  for  him  an  un- 
dying reputation  remains,  which  must  increase  as  long  as  the  great  science 
of  life  is  studied  and  understood. — Athenceum, 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Athenceum,  Dr.  George  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Cavendish,"  published  by  the  Cavendish 
Society,  says : — 

"  The  great  botanist  whose  life  you  have  sketched  in  your  last  number 
was  so  modest  and  undemonstrative  a  man  that  it  may  be  feared  he  has 
carried  to  the  grave  much  knowledge  on  many  points,  which  all  lovers  of 
science  would  have  preferred  should  not  die  with  him.  On  one  of  these 
points,  interesting  to  a  wide  circle  of  physicists,  documentary  evidence 
may  yet  exist,— and  I  ask  the  favor  of  sufficient  space  in  your  colums  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  those  in  a  position  to  settle  the  matter,  towards  the 
question  of  such  evidence  existing. 

"  Robert  Brown  took  a  great  interest  in  the  much-disputed  problem — - 
1  Was  Watt  or  Cavendish  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water?  — and 
strongly  favored  the  claims  of  the  latter,  whom  he  had  often  met  in  early 
life.  He  supplied  me  with  information  regarding  Cavendish  for  the  *  Life7 
of  that  philosopher,  written  for  the  Cavendish  Society,  and  expressed — 
though  with  his  customary  caution  and  reserve — an  unhesitating  opinion 
in  favor  of  Cavendish's  originality  and  integrity-  On  one  of  his  latest 
visits  to  Edinburgh,  after  the  publication  of  the *  Life  of  Cavendish/  he  re- 
curred, in  conversation,  to  the  Water  Controversy,  and  startled  me  by 
stating  that  there  existed  a  document  or  documents,  *  which  would  put 
Cavendish's  claims  as  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water  beyond 
dispute/  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  his  exact  words,  but  I  think  I  do  not 
overstate  their  import.  He  would  not  enter  into  any  particulars,  but 
shook  his  head  and  smiled  when  I  pressed  him  for  further  information. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  London,  and  after  re- 
minding him  of  his  former  conversation,  asked  him  if  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  the  document  or  documents  in  favor  of  Cavendish  being  published. 
I  could  not,  however,  extract  more  from  him  than  the  assurance  that  there 
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certainly  existed  such  writings.  On  this  point  he  spoke  (for  him)  most  free- 
ly,— but  when  I  suggested  publication  I  could  not  get  him  beyond 
smiles." — London  Pharm.  Journal. 


M.  Aime  Bonpland. — This  celebrated  French  naturalist  died  a  short 
time  since  at  San  Borja,  Brazils,  at  the  age  of  eighty -five.  M.  Bonpland 
was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1773.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  but  the  political  events  of  the  early 
Republic  compelled  him  to  enter  the  navy.  He  made  a  long  cruise  as  a 
naval  surgeon,  but  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning  to  Paris  to 
pursue  his  studies.  There,  at  the  house  of  M.  Corvisart,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  German  of  about  his  own  age,  who  afterwards  be- 
came known  to  the  world  as  the  celebrated  Alexander  de  Humboldt.  These 
young  men  became  intimate  friends;  and,  when  M.  de  Humboldt  under- 
took his  expedition  to  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  World,  M.  Bon- 
pland accompanied  him.  During  this  journey  M.  Bonpland  collected  and 
classed  upwards  of  six  thousand  plants  which  were  then  unknown  to  bo- 
tanical writers.  On  his  return  to  France  he  presented  his  collection  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Napoleon  I.,  who 
granted  him  a  pension.  The  Empress  Josephine  was  very  fond  of  Bon- 
pland. She  made  him  her  factor  at  Malmaison,  and  often  sowed  in  her 
garden  there  flower  seeds  which  he  had  brought  from  the  tropics.  After 
the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  M.  Bonpland  urged  the  Emperor  to  retire 
to  Mexico  to  observe  events.  A  few  weeks  after  tendering  this  fruitless 
advice,  he  sat  by  the  death  bed  of  Josephine,  and  heard  her  last  words. 
Her  death  and  the  definitive  fall  of  the  Empire  leaving  him  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  France,  he  returned  to  South  America,  and  became  a  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Subsequently  he  travelled  across  the 
Pampas,  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Chaco,  and  Bolivia,  and  penetrated  to 
the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Being  there  taken  for  a  spy,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  Governor  of  Paraguay,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  eight  years, 
till  1829.  On  his  release  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Brazils,  and 
settled  at  San  Borja,  where,  in  a  charming  but  humble  retreat,  surrounded 
by  orange  groves  and  European  shrubs,  he  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  receiving  with  pleasure  all  French  travellers  who  visited  him. 
He  was  the  author  of  (among  other  works)  "  Les  Plantes  Equinoxiales/' 
»  La  Monographic  des  Melastonies,'7  "  Description  des  Plantes  rares  et  de 
la  Malmaison/'  "  Vue des  Ccrdilleres  et  Monuments  Indigenes  del'  Amer- 
ique and,  jointly  with  M,  de  Humboldt,  "  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equi- 
noxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent." 

The  name  of  Bonpland  is  associated  with  the  history  of  the  cinchona 
barks,  this  botanist  having,  in  conjunction  with  Humboldt,  visited  the 
bark  districts  about  the  year  1790,  and  described  several  of  the  species  of 
cinchona. — Ibid. 
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